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CHAPTER   XCIV. 


BATTLE    OF   WATEELOO. 

NEVER  was  a  more  melancholy  night  passed  by  soldiers    CHAP. 

XCIV 

than  that  which  followed  the  halt  of  the  two  armies  in  — 1 


their  respective  positions  on  the  evening  of  the  17th. 
The  whole  of  that  day  had  been  dark  and  cloudy ;  and  Night  ie- 
towards  evening  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  insomuch  that,  battle.  e« 
in  traversing  the  road  from  Quatre  Bras  to  Waterloo,  the 
soldiers  were  often  ankle -deep  in  water.  When  the 
troops  arrived  at  their  ground,  the  passage  of  the  artillery, 
horse,  and  waggons,  over  the  drenched  surface,  had  so 
completely  cut  it  up,  that  it  was  generally  reduced  to  a 
state  of  mud,  interspersed  in  every  hollow  with  large  pools 
of  water.  Cheerless  and  dripping  as  was  the  condition 
of  the  soldiers  who  had  to  lie  down  for  the  night  in  such 
a  situation,  it  was  preferable  to  that  of  those  battalions 
who  were  stationed  in  the  rye-fields,  where  the  grain  was 
for  the  most  part  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  soaking  wet 
from  top  to  bottom.  The  ground  occupied  by  the  French 
troops  was  not  less  drenched  and  uncomfortable.  But 
how  melancholy  soever  may  have  been  their  physical 
situation,  not  one  feeling  of  despondency  pervaded  the 
breasts  either  of  the  British  or  French  soldiers.  Such 
was  the  interest  of  the  moment,  the  magnitude  of  the 
VOL.  xiv.  A 
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CHAP,    stake  at  issue,  and  the  intensity  of  the  feelings  in  either 
army,  that  the  soldiers  were  almost  insensible  to  physical 


suffering.*  Every  man  in  both  armies  was  aware  that 
the  retreat  was  stopped,  and  that  a  decisive  battle  would 
be  fought  on  the  following  day.  The  great  contest  of 
two -and-twenty  years'  duration  was  now  to  be  brought  to 
a  final  issue  :  retreat  after  disaster  would  be  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  the  British  army,  through  the  narrow 
defiles  of  the  forest  of  Soignies.  Overthrow  was  ruin  to 
the  French.  They  had  no  reserves  ready  to  fall  back 

••  »f 

upon  :  Paris  would  be  the  prize  of  the  conqueror.  The 
two  great  commanders,  who  had  severally  vanquished 

1  Siborno,  . 

i.  3-25,  x>7.  eycry  other  antagonist,  were  now  for  the  first  time  to  be 

ni 

240.          brought  into  collision  ;  the  conqueror  of  Europe  was  to 
measure  swords  with  the  deliverer  of  Spain.1 

Nor  were  sanguine  hopes  and  well-founded  grounds  of 

2  T  . 

Feelings  of  confidence  wanting  to  the  troops  of  cither  army.  The 
oinboth'1'™  French  relied  with  reason  on  the  extraordinary  military 
talents  of  their  Emperor,  on  his  long  and  glorious  career, 
and  on  the  almost  unbroken  series  of  triumphs  which  had 
carried  their  standards  to  almost  every  capital  in  Conti- 
nental Europe.  Xor  had  recent  disasters  weakened  this 
undoubting  trust,  for  the  men  who  now  stood  side  by  side 
were  almost  all  veterans  tried  in  a  hundred  combats  :  the 
English  prisons  had  restored  the  conquerors  of  Continen- 
tal Europe  to  his  standard  ;  and  for  the  first  time  since 
the  Russian  retreat,  the  soldiers  of  Austcrlitz  and  Wag- 
ram  were  again  assembled  round  his  eagles.  The  British 
soldiers  had  not  all  the  same  mutual  dependence  from 
tried  experience  ;  for  a  large  part  of  them  were  second 
battalions  who  had  never  seen  a  shot  fired  in  war.  But 

*  "  Ad\vnisse  diem,  qni  f.itum  ivluis  in  ;evum 
Condeivt  liurnrinis,  et  qiuvri,  l\oi:ui  quid  i-ssi-t, 
111'"  M.ute  palain  est.     Suu  quisque  perieuhi  ncscil, 
Attniiiius  inajure  inetu.     Qui.s  lituni  punt<> 
<  >lirut;i,  qui.s  suinmis  tvniens  iu  ujoutibus  Kqu^r, 
.l-^tluTiKpU1  in  terras  dijocto  sole  c;idcntein, 
'J'ut  ivruin  fiiiein,  tinu-ut." 

Li  CAN,  Phnrsul'ni,  vii.  130. 
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they  were  not  on  that  account  the  less  confident.     They   CHAP. 
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relied  on  the  talent  and  firmness  of  their  chief,  who,  they 


knew,  had  never  been  conquered,  and  whose  resources  the 
veterans  in  their  ranks  told  them  would  prove  equal  to 
any  emergency.  They  looked  back  with  animated  pride 
to  the  unbroken  career  of  victory  which  had  attended  the 
British  arms  since  they  first  landed  in  Portugal,  and 
anticipated  the  keystone  to  their  arch  of  fame  from  the 
approaching  conflict  with  Napoleon  in  person.  They 
were  sanguine  as  to  the  result ;  but  come  what  might, 
they  were  resolute  not  to  be  conquered.  Never  were  two 
armies  of  such  fame,  under  leaders  of  such  renown,  and 
animated  by  such  heroic  feelings,  brought  into  contact  in 
modern  Europe,  and  never  were  interests  so  momentous 
at  issue  in  the  strife. 

The  field  of  Waterloo,  rendered  immortal  by  the  battle 
which  was  fought  on  the  following  day,  extends  about  Description 

P  tl   •»  fi  tl  1 

two  miles  in  length  from  the  old  chateau,  walled  garden,  °f  battle, 
and  enclosures  of  Ilougomont  near  the  Nivclles  road,  on  o?the°Eng° 
the  right,  to  the  extremity  of  the  hamlet  of  La  Ilaye  on 1;sht 
the  left.     The  great  chaussee  from  Brussels  to  Chaiieroi 
runs  through  the  centre  of  the  position,  which  is  situated 
somewhat  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  south 
of  the  village  of  Waterloo,  and  three  hundred  yards  in  front 
of  the  farmhouse  of  Mont  St  Jean.     This  road,  after  pass- 
ing through  the  centre  of  the  British  line,  goes  through  La 
Belle  Alliance  and  the  hamlet  of  Rossomme,  where  Napo- 
leon spent  the  night.     The  position  occupied  by  the  Brit- 
ish army  followed  very  nearly  the  crest  of  a  ran  ire  of  gentle 

"*  ""  CO  1  p  , 

eminences,  cutting  the  high-road  at  right  angles,  two  him-  Oi.so™uion. 
dred  yards   behind  the  farmhouse   of  La   Ilaye  Sainte,  o :"-L £.' 

J  J  ~   -jj    i  .     v^up. 

which  adjoins  the  highway,  anc[  formed  the  centre  of  the  JV, m  • 

•J  J  '  (  lausewitz, 

position.     An  unpavcd  country  road  ran  along  this  sum-  v»';  ^ 
mit,   forming   nearly  the   line    occupied   by  the    British  <-n>^ 
troops,  and  which  proved  of  great  use,  especially  in  mov- 2">'i i'^3. ' 
ing  the  artillery  during  the  course  of  the  battle.1     Their  •jj'j'."1 
position  had  this  great  advantage,  that  the  infantry  could 
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CHAP,    rest  on  the  reverse  of  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  in  a  situation 

XCIV 

—  iii  some  measure  screened  at  least  from  the  point-blank 
lsli><     fire  of  the  French  artillery  ;  while  their  own  guns  on  the 
crest  swept  the  whole  slope,  or  natural  glacis,  which  de- 
scended to  the  valley  in  their  front. 

Napoleon's  troops  occupied  a  corresponding  line  of 
Position  of  ridges,  nearly  parallel,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley, 
the  French,  on  cithcr  sidc  of  the  hamlet  of  La  Belle  Alliance. 


The  summit  of  these  ridges  afforded  a  splendid  position 
for  the  French  artillery  to  fire  upon  the  English  guns  ; 
but  their  attacking  columns,  in  descending  the  one  hill 
and  mounting  the  other,  would  of  necessity  be  exposed  to 
a  very  severe  cannonade  from  the  opposite  batteries.  The 
French  army  had  an  open  country  to  retreat  over,  in  case 
of  disaster  ;  while  the  British,  if  defeated,  would  in  all 
probability  lose  a  considerable  part  of  their  artillery  in 
the  defiles  of  the  forest  of  Soignies.  Still  even  for  a  re- 
treat, the  position  had  its  advantages,  for  the  intricacies 
of  that  wood  afforded  an  admirable  defensive  position  for 
a  broken  array  of  foot-soldiers.  The  village  of  Planche- 
noit,  behind  the  French  right,  which  was  of  considerable 
extent,  and  beset  with  stone  enclosures,  afforded  a  very 
strong  defensive  position  to  resist  the  Prussians,  in  case 
they  should  so  far  recover  from  the  disaster  of  the  preced- 
ing day,  as  to  be  able  to  assume  offensive  operations  and 
menace  the  French  on  that  flank.  The  whole  field  of 
battle  between  the  two  armies  was  unenclosed,  and  the  de- 
declivities  and  hollows  extremely  gentle  ;  but  the  rugged 
^c  °f  Tja  1  1  aye  Sainte,  which  ran  for  half  a  mile  to  the 

Of  |_]1C  vjl];1(rc  of  the  same  'name  on  the  crest  of  the 

.   .    ., 

i!»o.  Viet  a  ridge,  afforded  irreat  support  to  that  part  of  the  British 

l  '.  1  L  L 

line,  and  the  thick  wood  which  surrounded  the  orchard 
and  garden  of  Ilougomont  was  impervious  to  artillery, 
]i'«',;    ''     and  proved  of  essential  service  in  impeding  the  attack  of 
the  French  columns.1 

Wellington  had  stationed  part  of  Hill's  corps,  consisting 
of  sixteen  thousand  five  hundred  men,  at  Hall,  six  miles  on 


x\v. 
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the  right,  in  order  to  cover  the  great  road  from  Mons  to    CHAP. 

xoiv. 


Brussels,  in  which  direction  he  expected  the  enemy's  attack 
would  have  been  made  ;   and  he  despatched  letters  to 
Louis  XVIII.  at  Ghent,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  Wellington 
recommending  him,  in  the  event  of  the  enemy  attempting  jjfve  battle 
to  turn  him  by  that  town,  to  retire  to  Antwerp,*    Orders  ^uTuiu- 
were  at  the  same  time  sent  to  the  governor  of  that  fort- cher- 
ress  to  open  the  inundations  on  the  side  of  the  Tete  de 
Flandre,  and  to  the  person  in  charge  of  the  magazines  in 
the  rear,  to  remove  them  to  Antwerp.    These  precaution- 
ary measures,  with  the   long    trains  of  wounded  which 
were  brought  in  from  Quatre  Bras,  and  the  exaggerated 
reports  of  the  disaster  sustained  at  Ligny,  produced  such  1     ]lh  a 
consternation  at  Brussels,  that  all  the  English  who  could  ton  to  the 
get   away  were  preparing  for  departure.     The  road  to  Bem,junc 
Antwerp  was   already  covered  with  fugitives  of  all  de-  cluW.  xii. 
scriptions;  and  the  partisans  of  Napoleon  joyfully  looked  Gneisenau's 
forward  to  his  entering  on  the  following  day.     Welling-  Amount, 
ton,  however,  was  resolved  to  stand  firm.1     His  whole  ?04-  Near 

Observer. 

army,  with  the  exception  of  the  part  of  Hill's  corps,  con-  £',f  ™s;. 
sisting  of  Prince  Frederick  of  the  Netherlands'  corps  of  246! 
Belgians,  and  Sir  Charles  Colville's  division  of  British, 

*  The  force  posted  at  Hall  consisted  of  two  brigades  of  Colville's  division 
(5500),  and  of  Prince  Frederick's  Belgian  corps  (11,000) — in  all  about  16,500 
men.  Regarding  the  probability  of  Napoleon's  attacking  on  that  side,  Brial- 
inont  remarks  :  "  We  find  some  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  fact  that 
Wellington  should  have  attributed  to  Napoleon  a  plan  of  operations  of  which 
the  result  must  have  been  to  hurry  on  that  junction  of  the  British  and 
Prussian  armies  which  it  was  his  great  object,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
campaign,  to  render  impossible." — BHIALMUNT,  ii.  447.  To  which  Hamley 
adds  :  "  Yet  the  Duke  not  only  detached  a  considerable  force  to  Hall  on 
the  17th  to  guard  against  the  movement  which  he  feared,  but  kept  it  there 
during  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  though  it  was  sorely  needed  on  the  field, 
though  Napoleon  could  then  only  have  reached  Hall  l>y  the  perilous  measure 
of  making  a  flank  march  in  presence  of  a  powerful  enemy,  and  though,  even  if 
summoned  so  late  as  eight  o'clock,  it  might  still  have  been  in  line  before  the 
battle  began." — HAMLKY,  82.  The  real  reason  of  the  Duke's  anxiety  for  his 
right,  however,  he  thus  stated  himself,  while  talking  on  Waterloo,  to  Mr 
Croker  :  "  I  never  contemplated  a  retreat  on  Brussels.  Had  I  been  forced 
from  my  position,  /  .tfimild  hare  rftrcatid  1<>  mil  r !;///(.  towards  the  coast,  the 
shipping,  and  my  resource.*.  I  had  placed  Hill  where  he  could  have  lent  me 
important  assistance  in  many  contingencies,  and  that  might  have  been  one."— 
See  Biii.vi.MuST  and  GLI.IG'S  ]\\//iit'jtm>.  iv.  15(3. 
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CHAP,    which  were  stationed  near  Hall,  was  now  assembled;  and 
1_  Bluchcr,  with  whom  he  had  a^ain  communicated  during 


the  night,  had  engaged  to  support  him,  as  already  men- 
tioned, not  merely  with  two  corps,  as  he  had  requested, 
but  with  his  whole  army.  lie  promised  to  be  on  the 
ground  by  one  o'clock  ;  and  his  line  of  march  was  to  be 
in  two  columns,  by  St  Lambert  and  Ohain  upon  Plan- 
chenoit,  so  as  to  fall  perpendicularly  on  the  French  flank 
after  the  combat  was  fully  engaged. 

The  morning  of  the  18th  opened  with  a  drizzling  rain  ; 
Appearance  but  the  clouds  were  lighter  than  on  the  preceding  day, 
armies  on°  and  the  sun  occasionally  broke  in  fleeting  glimpses 
ningTfThc  through  the  hazy  atmosphere.  Eagerly  the  men  in  both 
armies  started  from  their  dripping  beds  ;  at  once  they 
awoke  to  a  rapid  consciousness  ;  but  numbers  were  so 
stiff  that  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  rise  out  of  the 
water  in  which  they  had  passed  the  night.  But  the  sight 
which  presented  itself  when  they  arose,  soon  riveted  every 
eye,  and  moved  every  heart  even  in  the  most  unthinking 
breasts  in  those  vast  arrays.  Never  was  a  nobler  spec- 
tacle witnessed  than  both  armies  now  exhibited ;  its 
magnificence  struck  even  the  Peninsular  and  Imperial 
veterans  with  a  feeling  of  awe.  The  troops  gazed  on  each 
other  with  respect  mingled  with  surprise,  A  stern  joy 
was  felt  in  hearts  on  both  sides  at  the  noble  aspect  of 
their  antagonists."""  On  the  French  side,  eleven  columns 
deployed  simultaneously  to  take  up  their  ground  ;  like 
huge  serpents  clad  in  glittering  scales,  they  wound  slowly 
over  the  opposite  hills,  amidst  an  incessant  clang  of 

•   Tiis.-")  anticipated  this  fueling  in  the  following  noble  liue.s  <>f  bis  "  Jeru- 
b;ih  in  J  >c.-liveml  :''— 

'•  IVllo  in  si  bt'lla     ista  anco  <'•  1'  orrnre, 


mrii  U:  troin 


Solid  agli  ..n-cc 
IVr  II  c-niii|i<)  fi 
Pa 


li  Mum 


orribili  canoiv 


iVro 


I.  bcncho  ininorc, 
lirabile  c  d'  as[K'tt< 


I-',  can  tit  in  piu  gucrricro  <•  ehiaro  cariue 

(»gni  sua  troniba  ;  e  inaygior  luce  ban  1'  anno.'1 

(jtrt'.i.  Li'jir.  xx.  -JO. 
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trumpets  and  rolling  of  drums,  from  the  bands    of  a    CHAP. 
hundred    and  fourteen   battalions   and    a   hundred    and    XC1V' 
twelve   squadrons,    which   played   the  Marseillaise,    the      1815- 
"  Chant  du  Depart,"  the  "  Veillons  an  Salut  de  1'Empire," 
and  other  popular  French  airs.     Soon  order  appeared  to 
arise  out  of  chaos  :  four  of  the  columns  formed  the  first  j^uarp;  ^cnt 
line,  four  the  second,  three  the  third.     The  formidable  J;S9»  ™*- , 

It-rn.  Ocul. 

forces  of  France  were  seen  in  splendid  array;    and  the  2<7- pourg. 

11   •    •   i          IT  i          i       •  i         i      •        •  i     •  i  i     '**•  Sibonie 

British  soldiers  contemplated  with  admiration  their  noble  i.  372. 
antagonists  :l — 

"A  numerous  host  :  in  strength  each  armed  band 
A  legion  ;  led  in  fight,  yet  leader  seemed 
Kucli  warrior,  single  as  in  chief,  expert 
\\hen  to  advance  or  stand,  or  turn  the  sway 
Of  battle  :  open  when,  and  when  to  clo.-:e 
The  ridges  of  grim  war.     Xo  thought  of  flight, 
None  of  retreat ;  no  unbecoming  deed 
That  argued  fear.     Each  on  himself  relied, 
As  only  in  his  arm  the  moment  lay 
Of  victory."  * 

Two  hundred  and  forty  guns,  stationed  along  the  crest 
of  the  ridge  in  front,  with  matches  lighted  and  equip-  Spien.'iid 
mcnts  complete,  gave  an  awful  presage  of  the  approaching  thelfrencii 
conflict.  The  infantry  in  the  first  and  second  lines,  flanked 
by  dense  masses  of  cavalry,  stood  in  perfect  order  ;  fonr- 
and-twcnty  squadrons  of  cuirassiers,  behind  either  extre- 
mity of  the  second,  were  already  resplendent  in  the  fitful 
rays  of  the  sun;  the  grenadiers  and  lancers  of  the  Guard, 
in  the  third  line,  were  conspicuous  from  their  brilliant 
uniforms  and  dazzling  arms;  while  in  the  rear  of  all,  the 
four-and-twentv  battalions  of  the  Guard,  dark  and  massy, 
occupied  each  side  of  the  road  near  La  Belle  Alliance,  as 
if  prepared  to  terminate  the  contest.  The  British  armv, 
though  little  less  numerous,  did  not  present  so  imposing 
a  spectacle  to  either  host,  from  their  being  in  great  part 
concealed  bv  the  swell  of  the  ridge  on  which  they  stood. 
They  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  but  the  infantry  chiefly 
in  quarter-distance  columns,  with  the  cavalry  in  rear,  and 

*   MII.TU.N,  I'uradim.  Lust,  vi.  230. 
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CHAP,    artillery  in  front  skilfully  disposed  along  the  summit  of 

J L  the  ascent.     No  clang  of  trumpets  or  rolling  of  drums 

>l0'     was  heard  from  their  ranks ;  silently,  like  the  Greeks  of 
old,*  the  men  took  up  their  ground,  thinking  only  of 
standing  by  each  other,  and  doing  their  duty ;  and  hardly 
any  sound  was  heard  from  the  vast  array  but  the  rolling 
of  the  guns  and  occasional  word  of  command  from  the 
officers.    Napoleon  had  been  afraid  that  the  English  would 
retreat  during  the  night,  and  expressed  the  utmost  joy 
\vhen  their  squares  appeared  in  steady  array  next  morn- 
ing, evidently  with  the  design  of  giving  battle.    He  anti- 
cipated the  speedy  overthrow  of  the  English  oligarchy, 
I89*pi9i.     and  resurrection  of  France,  more  great  and  powerful  than 
6,  ™'Gourg.  ever.     '•  I  have  them,  these  English  ! "  said  he.     "  They 
Book  'ix/'p'  exceed  us  by  a  quarter  of  their  forces  :  but,  nevertheless, 
chVrrJf'    mnc  cnances  out  °f  ten  are  in  our  favour."     "  Sire,"  re- 
plied Soult,  "  I  know  these  English :  they  will  die  on  the 
ground  on  which  they  stand  before  they  lose  it."1 

The  British  army  on  the  ground  amounted  to  sixty- 
seven  thousand  six  hundred  men,t  of  whom  twelve  thou- 

"  Avrap  twfl  KoffijL-r}6tv  a/j.'  iiyep.6v£ff<Tiv  tffcaOTOt, 
Tpwts  /J.fv  K\ayyri  r'  evoirij  T'  ttrav,  upviOes  &>s' 
Ol  5'  ap'  fffav  aiyfj  ^ueVea  irvflovrfs  'A^aio!, 
'Ev  6vfj.y  /j.f/j.aa>TfS  a\(£e/j.fv  aAATJ \oiffiv." 

I  Hail,  iii.  1,  2,  8,  9. 

t  Rank  and  file  of  the  English  army  that  fought  at  Waterloo,  according  to 
Hibornu,  exclusive  of  those  detached  at  Hall : — 

Infantry. 

British,  15,1, si 
King's  German 

Legion,  3,301 

Hanoverians,  10,'JoS 

Brnuswickers,  4,  .">!!(> 

Nassau  men,  2,5*0 

Belgians,  i:!,-iu2 


C:iv:ilry. 

Artillery. 

Total. 

Guns. 

5,843 

2,967' 

23,991 

78 

1,991 

5-26 

5,838 

18 

4  y  7 

465 

11,220 

12 

8C6 

510 

5.962 

16 

2,880 

3,205 

1,117 

17,724 

32 

49,608  12,4(i2  5,615  67,655  156 

—  RIROHNF,  ii.  37tK 

iMborne  makes  the  effective  strength  of  the  French  at  Waterloo  as  follows  : — 
Infantry,          .....          48.950 
Cavalry,  .....          15.765 

Artillery,         .....  7,732 

71,947 

with  C4rt  fruns.— SnioiiNK,  i.  401.     Charms  makes  the  French  in  the  field  at 
Waterloo  72,247,  with  240  guns — CIIAKKAS,  j>.  251. 
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sand  five  hundred  were  cavalry;  the  French  to  seventy-    CHAP. 

\  C*  I V 

four  thousand  :*  but  the  superiority  of  the  latter  in  artil- 


1815. 


lery,  and  the  quality  of  all  the  troops,  except  the  British, 
King's    German    Legion,    and    Brunswickers,    was    still  Disposition 

-NTT  iii  i  11  i     c  an(l  amount 

greater.-f-     .Napoleon  had  two  hundred  and  forty  guns,  Of  the  troops 
Wellington  a  hundred  and  fifty-six,  of  which  half  were  ™fa 
English ;  and  of  the  French  array  no  less  than  fifteen 
thousand  eight  hundred  were  splendid  horse.     The  allied 
army  was  drawn  up  in  the  following  order  : — The  right, 
under  Hill,  was  thrown  back  behind  a  ravine  near  Merbes 
Braine,  and  extended  from  the  Nivelles  road  to  Braine  le 
Leude ;  it  consisted  of  Cliasse's  Belgian  division,  Clinton's 

*  See  Appendix  E,  Chap.  XCiv. 

t  The  comparative  numbers  of  the  two  armies  having  been  the  subject  of 
vehement  dispute  between  the  British  and  Continental  writers,  and  being 
withal  a  matter  upon  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
result,  it  seems  proper  to  observe  that  the  statement  in  the  text  is  founded  on 
the  following  grounds  :— 

I.  The  British  force  is  accurately  known  from  the  morning  state  of  the  very 
day  of  the  battle  ;  it  amounted  on  the  field,  after  deducting  the  troops  absent 
at  Hall,  to  67,655  men,  and,  including  officers,  &c.,  69,686. — See  Appendix  F, 
Chap.  xciv. 

II.  The  loss  of  the  French  official  returns  after  the  battle  renders  it  impos- 
sible to  arrive  at  the  French  force  otherwise  than  by  appi'oximation.     But, 
taking  the  data  which  they  themselves  have  given,  it  is  possible  to  arrive 
very  near  the  truth.     Colonel  Charras  (pp.  60,  489)  shows  from  official  docu- 
ments that  the  French  force  which  crossed  the  Sambre  was — 

128,088  men  and  311  guns. 
Charras  states  the  loss  on  the 

15th  June  (p.  '217)  as     .  600 

Gourgaud   states    the    loss  at 

Quatre  Bras  (p.  1)  as      .          4,140 
Kstimated  loss  at  Ligny,  10,1 100 

Grouchy  had  with  him  (CiiAU- 

KAS.  p.  217)         .  .        33,319  and  9G  guns. 

( ierard's  division,  left  at  Ligny 

(Cn.vKHA.s,  p.  217),         .          2,397  and    8  guns. 
Grand  park — artillery,  sappers, 

&e.  (CiiAUitA.s,  p.  217),  as        3.500 

53,056  men,         104  gun?. 


Total  at  Waterloo,  .  .  .  74,132  men,         240  guns. 

This  estimate  differs  by  alx>ufc  2of)0  from  that  made  by  Charras.  This  is 
caused  by  his  reckoning  the  French  loss  at  Quatre  Bras  as  4375,  and  at  Ligny 
as  11,450.  Gourgaud,  however,  gives  the  loss  at  Quatre  Bras  as  4140,  and  that 
at  Ligny  (p.  6,5)  as  only  68<|0;  and  a  comparison  with  the  other  French  authori- 
ties will  show  that  10,000  is  a  large  allowance  for  that  at  Ligny. 
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CHAP,    division,  and  Mitchell's  brigade  of  Colvillc's  division  :  the 

XCIV 

-  chateau,  garden,  and  wood  of  Ilougomont,  in  advance  of 
lslo>  the  right  centre,  "were  strongly  occupied  by  the  four  light 
companies  of  the  Guards,  a  Nassau  battalion,  and  Hano- 
verian rifle  company  :  behind  Ilougomout,  from  the  Ni- 
velles  road  to  that  of  Charleroi,  stood  Cooke's  and  Alton's 
divisions,  the  former  composed  of  English  Guards,  the 
latter  of  Ilalket's  British,  Kielmansegge's  Hanoverian,  and 
Ompteda's  German  brigades  :  in  front  of  the  left  centre 
the  farm  of  La  Ilayc  Sainte  was  held  by  a  battalion  of 
the  King's  German  Legion  :  Picton's  division,  with  Per- 
poncher's  Belgian  division,  Best's  Hanoverian  brigade,  and 
Vandeleur's  and  Vivian's  horse,  stood  on  the  left  of  La 
Have  Sainte,  along  the  line  of  the  rugged  hedge  :  and  the 
farms  of  Papclotte  and  La  Ilaye,  in  front  of  the  extreme 
left,  were  garrisoned  by  some  Xassau  battalions.  The 
cavalry,  except  Vivian's  and  Vandeleur's  brigades,  were 
all  in  the  second  line :  Ponsonby  on  the  left,  and  Somerset, 
Dornberg,  Arentschildt,  and  Grant,  on  the  right  of  La  Ilayc 
Sainte.  The  reserves  consisted  of  Collaert's  Dutch-Belgian 
cavalry  division,  the  Brunswick  corps  under  Olfcrmann, 
and  Lamberts  British  brigade.  The  left  was  uncovered 
except  by  a  deep  ditch  impassable  for  artillery,  which, 
however,  proved  such  an  impediment,  that  no  serious 
attack  was  made  on  that  extremity.  The  artillery  was 
arranged  along  the  whole  front  of  the  position,  and  swept 
the  gentle  slope  which  descended  from  it  to  the  low  ground 
which  separated  the  two  armies,  wholly  unbroken  by  en- 
closures or  impediments  of  any  kind.  Great  pains  had 
been  taken  to  separate  the  Belgian  troops  from  each  other, 
and  mingle  them  in  detached  bodies  through  the  British 
and  Hanoverians  ;  for  their  bad  conduct  at  Quatre  Bras 
had  rendered  it  more  than  doubtful  whether  they  could 
be  prevented  from  joining  the  enemv.  The  French  ar- 
tillery was  in  like  manner  placed  along  the  summit  of 
their  ridge  in  a  semicircular  form,  directly  fronting  the 
British  mins,  at  the  distance  of  from  a  half  to  three- 
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quarters  of  a  mile  ;  and  their  army  was  divided  into  the    CHAP. 
eleven  colums  already  mentioned.    D'Erlou,  with  the  first 


corps,  was  on  the  French  right  of  the  chaussec  of  La  Belle 
Alliance  :  Reille,  with  the  second,  on  the  left :  Jerome's 
division  being  on  the  extreme  left,  in  front  of  Ilougomont.  3 
Lobau,  with  the  sixth  corps,  except  one  division  absent  cin-on.  HI. 
under  Grouchy,  was  in  second  line   behind  the   centre.  132]  135P' 
The  cavalry,  both  light  and  heavy,  was  behind  the  in- 2.5^9'.  QW. 
fantry  :  Milhaucl  on  the  right,  Subervic  and  Domont  in  Kau^krj 
the  centre  ;  Kellermann  on  the  left.     The  Guards  were  £7.|;> ti77-. 

•Sibornc,  i. 

in  the  rear  beside  the  great  road.     "  Never,"  savs  Napo-  4G.i-  nVLaus- 

1         viii.  118, 

Icon,  "  had  the  troops  been  animated  with  such  spirit,  or  119. 
taken  up  their  ground  with  such  precision.     The  earth  240,  -256. 
seemed  proud  of  being  trodden  by  such  combatants." l 

The  village  clock  of  Nivclles  was  striking  eleven  when 
the  first  gun  was  fired  from  the  French  centre,  imme-  cv. 
diately  followed  by  a  quick  rattle  of  musketry  from  the  L!U 
left,  as  the  weighty  column  commanded  by  Jerome,  six  ^"^0 
thousand  strong,  approached  the  enclosures  of  Ilougo- mout- 
mont,  which  was  defended  by  the  light  companies  of  both 
brigades  of  the  Guards,  under  Colonel  Macdoncll  and 
Lord  Saltoun,  and  a  Nassau  battalion  and  Hanoverian  rifle 
company  in  the  wood  and  orchard.  Byng's  brigade  of 
Guards  was  in  support  on  the  heights  behind  the  buildings. 
The  English  light  troops  fought  stoutly  in  the  wood, 
and,  slowly  falling  back,  contested  every  tree,  every  bush, 
every  sapling,  until  the  fire  became  so  warm  that  almost 
every  branch  was  cut  through  by  numerous,  some  as  many 
as  twenty,  shot.*'  Thirty  British  guns  opened  their  lire 
upon  the  wood;  Napoleon  immediately  advanced  ReihVs 
and  Kcllcrinann's  batteries  to  reply,  and  supported  Jerome 
bv  Foy's  division.  Gradually,  in  spite  of  the  utmost 
efforts  of  its  defenders,  the  wood  around  the  chateau  and 
the  orchard  were  carried  by  the  assailants ;  but  the  garden 
and  chateau,  defended  by  a  high  brick  wall,  in  which  a 
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CHAP,    double  tier  of  loopholes  had  been  struck  out,  presented  an 
-  invincible  resistance.     Four  companies  of  English  Guards, 
under  Colonel  Woodford,  now  reinforced  the  garrison  ; 
and    Lord  Saltoun  with  two    of   the   light  companies, 
assisted  by  two  fresh  companies  detached  from,  the  sup- 
ports, soon  after  regained  the  orchard,  which  he  held  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.     Napoleon  upon  this  ordered  a  battery 
of  howitzers  to  play  upon  the  building,  which  soon  set  it 
on  fire  ;  the  flames  burst  forth  with  unquenchable  fury, 
and  the  chateau  was  in  part  consumed.     But  the  second 
and  third  Foot   Guards,  under  Colonel   Woodford   and 
ix  ai4?°°k'  Colonel  Hepburn — who  were  all  ultimately  introduced 
i43vGourg.  int0  the  post,  their  place  in  the  rear  being  taken  by  the 
Kausier,      Brunswick    infantry — with    the    light   companies,   under 
lingtonto    Colonel  Alacdonell  and  Lord  Saltoun,  still  held  the  court- 
thurst,        yard  and  remainder  of  the  building  and  the  orchard  with 
is"?,  o'ur.  unconquerable  resolution.     The  first  of  these  brave  offi- 
ciauf  viii   cers>  ^'hen  a  vehement  onset  had  burst  open  the  gate  of 
nmrra*      ^ie  courtyard,  and  a  party  of  the  French,  great  part  of 
2.55,2.57,     Avliom  were  in   the   end   slain  or  taken,  had  rushed  in, 


centre. 


274. 

sihornc, ;.   actually,  by  a  great  exertion  of  personal  strength,  drove 
ii.  55,  57!    the  survivors  out,  and  closed  it  in  the  face  of  the  French 
bayonets  ! l 

This  assault,  how  vehement  soever,  was  but  a  feint  to 
Grand  .it-  conceal  the  real  point  of  attack,  which  was  in  the  left 
crkrion  centre,  and  was  intrusted  to  Marshal  Xcy.  with  d'Erlon's 
corps,  nineteen  thousand  strong,  who  had  not  at  all  been 
yet  engaged  in  the  campaign.  They  were  arranged 
in  four  massy  columns,  supported  by  the  fire  of  eighty 
pieces  of  cannon,  placed  on  the  opposite  heights,  which 
played  over  their  heads  as  they  advanced  up  the  slope  on 
the  British  side.'-  Already  the  corps  had  moved  to  the 
front,  when  the  Emperor  perceived  on  his  extreme  right, 

*  "  Les  divisions  so  forinercnt,  cLacune  en  masse  plcine.  par  battalions 
deployes,  a  01114  I'as  ('(>  distance  les  tins  dps  autres." — CIIAUKAS,  p.  '-d','5. 
Charras  is  also  po.Mtive  that  .Mix's  (not  ]  >onzelot's,  as  stated  by  iSibomc) 
division  formed  d'Krlon'rf  left  column. 
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in  the  direction  of  St  Lambert,  a  dark  mass  in  the  open-    CHAP. 
ings  of  the  wood.     All  glasses  were  immediately  turned 


in  that  direction — "  I  think,"  said  Soult,  "  it  is  five  or 
six  thousand  men,  probably  part  of  Grouchy 's  army." 
Napoleon  thought  otherwise  :  he  never  doubted  they 
were  Prussians.  Three  thousand  horse,  consisting  of 
Dornont's  and  Subervie's  light  cavalry  divisions,  were 
detached  to  observe  this  corps,  and  an  order  was  soon 
after  despatched  to  Grouchy  to  hasten  to  the  field  of 
action.  Meanwhile,  the  cannonade  had  grown  extremely 
warm  along  the  whole  line ;  nearly  four  hundred  guns  on 
the  two  sides  kept  up  an  incessant  fire;  the  tirailleurs 
along  the  front  Avere  warmly  engaged ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  it,  JVey  received  orders  to  direct  his  attack  on  the  farm- 
house of  La  Have  Sainte,  and  the  line  on  its  left,  in  order 
to  force  back  the  British  left,  and  interpose  between  it 
and  the  Prussians,  who  still  remained  stationary  in  the 
wood.  It  was  now  noon.  Ncy  pushed  forward  his  bat- 
teries to  the  most  advanced  heights  on  his  own  side  of  the 
valley,  and  his  troops  in  four  columns  advanced  to  the 

*  1  Q'l 

attack.    The  divisions  of  Durutte,  Marcognet,  and  Don/clot  s,  15?™™" 
werc  on  the  right,  and  moved  against  the   British  left,  jj^lv! 
stationed   along  the  hedge  of  La  Haye  Sainte  ;    Alix's  ^k^hf' 
division,  which  was  very  stronir.  formed  the  left  attacking  L")0-  L5i- 

•>  ~  Picton  s 

column,  and  marched  against  the  farm  of  the  same  name,  M_<"m.  H. 
in  the  centre  ;  and  powerful  bodies  of  cavalry  advanced  viii.'  121. 
on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  columns  to  take  advantage  208/204. 
of  any  opening  which  might  be  effected.1 

Wellington  no  sooner  perceived  the  formidable  attack 
preparing  against  his  left,  than  he  drew  up  the  fine  brigade  Defeat  i.f 
of  horse,  under  Sir  AVilliam  Ponsonby,  consisting  of  the that  atlack> 
1st  Royals,   Scots  Greys,  and  Inniskillcns,  close  in  the 
rear  of  Picton's  division,  and  placed  Vivian's  and  Vande- 
leur's  light  brigades  of  cavalry  on  the  extreme  British 
left.     Ponsonby's  brigade  of  heavy  dragoons  was  stationed 
behind  the  hedge  of  La  Have  Sainte,  in  such  a  situation 
as  to  be  concealed  from  an  enemy  advancing  up  the  slope 
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CHAP,    in    their  front.      Durutte's  division,  forming   the   right 
xciv  < 

column    of  d'Erlon's   corps,    commenced   the  attack  by 


>15'     driving  the  Nassauers  from  the  farmhouse  of  Papclotte  ; 
but  the  latter,  being  reinforced,  regained  the  post,  which 
they  continued  to  maintain,  and  the  action  on  that  side 
degenerated  into  a  sharp  fusillade.     Meanwhile  the  two 
central  columns  of  attack  moved  steadily  on  against  the 
English  line,   covered  by  the  tremendous  fire  of  their 
guns.     The  brigade  of  Belgians  of  Perponcher's  division 
formed  the  first  line  of  infantry ;  they,  however,  speedily 
gave  way  before  the  enemy  M'cre  within   half  uiusket- 
shot,  at  the  mere  sight  of  the  formidable  mass  of  the 
French  columns.       Upon  this  d'Erlon's  men,  sustaining 
with  resolution  the  heavy  fire  which  the  British  cannon 
and  infantry  opened  upon  their  front,  still  pressed  up  the 
slope  till  they  were  within  twenty  yards  of  the  English 
line.     Such  was  the  indignation  felt  in  the  British  ranks 
at  this  conduct  of  the  Belgians,  that  they  could  with  dif- 
ficulty be  prevented  from  giving  them  a  volley  as  they 
hurried  through  to  the  rear.     Arrived  in  front  of  the  red- 
coats, however,  the  French,  consisting  of  Donzelot's  and 
Marcognct's  divisions,  halted,  and  a  murderous  fire  com- 
menced,  which   soon    fearfully  thinned   Picton's   British 
division.      Pack's  brigade,  consisting  of  the   42d,   44th, 
f)2d,  and  Royal  Scots,  now  received  the  order  to  advance  ; 
and  these  noble  veterans,  as  on  the  brow  of  the  Mont 
Rave    at    Toulouse,    advanced   with    a   loud    shout,    and 
poured   in   so   close   and   well-directed   a   fire,   that   the 
i.  :;I;.TI'I.I.  French  columns  broke  and  recoiled  in  disorder.     At  this 
aus'ier,  '  instant,   the    rush    of  horse   was   heard,  and   Ponsonby's 
m's  Pic-"  brigade,  bursting  through  or  leaping  over  the  hedge  which 
!">' "x'ap1 '  had  concealed  them  from  the  encinv,  dashed  through  the 
x; '•"'"• ' •.'.'•  intervals  of  the  infantry,  who  opened  to  let  them  pass, 

Silmriic,  11.  * 

and  fell  headlong  on  the  wavering  column.1  The  shock 
PJ-J.  i.;j.  was  irresistible  :  in  a  few  seconds  the  whole  mass  was 
•j;'v-'';7.  pierced  through,  ridden  over,  and  dispersed  ;  the  soldiers 

in  despair  fell  on  their  faces  on  the  ground  and  called  for 
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quarter.       In  five  minutes  two  thousand  prisoners  and    CHAP. 
two  eagles  were  taken — one  by  the  Greys  and  the  other 


by  the  Royals — and  the  column  was  utterly  destroyed.* 

Transported   with   ardour,   the  victorious   horse,   sup-  Brilliant 
ported  by  Vandeleur's  brigade  of  light  cavalry,  consisting  Brulh° 
of  the    llth,   12th,  and   16th   dragoons,   on   their  left,  S^.cr 
charged  on  against  a  second  column  of  d'Erlon's  men, 
which  quickly  was  ridden  down,  and  a  thousand  more 
prisoners  were  taken.     The  Highland  foot-soldiers,  vehe- 
mently excited,  breaking  their  ranks,  and  catching  hold 
of  the  stirrups  of  the  Scots  Greys,  joined  in  the  charge, 
shouting  "Scotland  for  ever! "7  and  collected  the  pris- 
oners made  during  the  fiery  onset.     Unsatisfied  even  by 
this  second  triumph,  these  gallant  horsemen,  amidst  loud 
shouts,  rode  up  the  opposite  height  ;  and,  having  reached 
its  summit,  turned  sharp  to  the  left,  and  dashed  through 
d'Erlon's  batteries,  which  had  sent  such  a  storm  of  shot  34  ^T^', 
through   their   ranks  before   the   charge   began.     Taken  J^1;,^'  *[ 
thus  suddenly  in  flank,  the  gunners  could  neither  wheel  :ir'<  4J- 

\  .  Kausler, 

round  their  pieces  nor  make  any  resistance,  and  they  were  (>'!)- 

J  Charms, 

speedily  cut  to  pieces,  the  traces  cut,  and  the  horses  ham-  mi,  -2os. 
strung  or  killed.1 

So  forcibly  was  Napoleon  struck  by  this  charge,  that 
he  said  to  Lacoste,  the  Belgian  guide,  who  stood  beside  Dcfcat'of 
him,  "Cos  terriblcs  chcvaux  gris — comme  ils  travaillent !  '.{  byVieoii- 
lle  instantly  ordered  Jaquenot's  light  cavalry,  consisting ra   ers< 
of  chasseurs  and  lancers  from  the  second  line,  to  charge 

*  On  th"  engle  <>f  the  -loth  Regiment,  taken  by  Serjeant  Ewart  of  the  Grey.-;, 
wore  inscribed  the  words  '•Jena,  Au.-ti  Hit/:,  Wagrani,  Kylau.  and  Friedhmd." 
Kwart  was  most  properly  made  an  officer.  Jletook  the  eagle  after  a  most 
desperate  struggle.-  SirouM-:.  ii.  .°)(i. 

t  Sec  Appendix  G,  Chap,  xciv.,  whcro  a  very  curious  account  is  given  by 
Mr  J-mies  Armour,  rough-rider  to  the  Scots  Greys,  of  this  memorable  charge, 
in  which  he  h,>re  a  most  gallant  and  distinguished  part.  It  was  furnished  to 
tiie  author  by  Mr  Armour  himself,  and  few  narratives  ever  bore  so  clearly 
the  signet-nunk  of  truth. 

£  Why  are  these  words,  with  '•'Blenheim  and  Waterloo."  in  botli  of  which 
battles  they  took  part,  not  engraven  on  the  helmet  of  every  officer  and  man  in 

the  Scots  Greys  .'  They  can  never  have  s.>  glorious  a  motto See  Au -UN'S 

Mai'lhu)'''U.'j]t .  Chap.  ii.  jj  u'-j. 
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CHAP,   the  victorious  British;  and  these  fresh  troops  easily  over- 
1_  threw  the  English  horsemen,  now  much  disordered  and 


entirely  blown  by  their  unparalleled  efforts,  as  they  were 
retiring   from  the   theatre   of  their   triumphs.     In  the 
hurried  retreat  to  their  own  position,  General  Ponsonby 
was  killed,  great  numbers  of  his  men  were  cut  down  or 
dispersed,  and  the  brigade  hardly  brought  back  a  fifth  of 
its  numbers.*     But  the  lancers  in  their  turn  shared  the 
fate  of  their  gallant  opponents  ;  Vandcleur,  whose  brigade 
i  Vaud.  iv.  had  been  retarded  in  its  advance  by  an  unavoidable  cir- 
fv'634JG35'  cu^'  after  overthrowing  a  column  of  infantry,  fell  upon 
.Nai'-  }1^'  them  in  flank  when  streaming  in  pursuit  up  the  English 

ix.  150, 151.  .  . 

Robinson's  slope,  and  drove  them  back  with  great  slaughter  into  the 
picton.  ii.  hollow.  By  the  help  of  this  timely  succour,  the  heavy 
i4n.  oc'ui.  brigade,  by  small  detachments,  regained  their  own  lines, 
k'r,  (i79.'lU!>  though  grievously  weakened.  But  never,  perhaps,  had  a 
fomat?onm"  Charge  of  an  equal  body  of  horse  achieved  greater  success  ; 
^)™,,"!'1iccrs  for,  besides  destroying  two  columns  five  thousand  strong, 
siborne,  ii.  anj  taking  three  thousand  prisoners,  we  have  the  authority 
Gros.se.  of  the  great  military  historian  of  Xapoleon  for  the  fact, 
278,°282.1'  that  they  carried,  cut  the  traces,  and  rendered  useless  for 
'2M™'27Q.  the  remainder  of  the  day,  no  less  than  forty  pieces  of 
cannon. ]f 

While  this  fierce  conflict  was  going  on  in  the  British 

11 

Dcft-iit'of  left,  a  vigorous  charge  of  horse  and  foot  was  directed 
cutrls^iers'  against  tlicir  left  centre.  Alix's  division,  forming  the 
Irt-siioi'se  l0^  comnm  °f  D'Erlon's  corps,  flanked  by  a  brigade  of 
Guards.  Milhaud's  cuirassiers,  advanced  there.  One  of  .Mix's 
brigades  assailed  the  farm  of  La  Have  Sainte,  which  it 

*  Great  part  however,  rejoined  their  colours  next  day.      The  total  loss  of 
the  brigade,  from  the  15th  to  the  ll'th  June,  was  01. '5  ;   and  they  were,  at  the 
opening  of  the  campaign,  118:5  sabres,  besides  officers— or  about  1250  men.- 
l'iiil«l  Kcn-'i<-t>  Journal    <M»l>rr  lM:i,  p.  '2110. 


•(•  "  J'y  this  charge  s 


Xey  were  sei/ed.  <>r  rather  the  English  dragoons,  after  sabring  the  drivers,  cut 


the  traces  and  hamst 

.Jo.MINT.    \'ii'  '!('  Sujxtl 

only  forty  guns  were  s 


lattalions  were  cut  to  pieces  ;  the  eiifhtij  guns  of 


ng  the  horsc.-s,  and   rendered  them   totally  useless."— 
n,  iv.  <>'.}-i,  (]'.'>!>.      J  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that 
i/.cd  and  their  traces  cut  in  this  charge— which  corre- 


sponds with  Muflling's  account,  wh<>  Kays  the  Ouns  rendered  useless  by  this 
charge  were  five  batteries,  or  forty  pieces. 
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speedily  enveloped  ;  while  the  other,  mounting  the  slope  CHAP. 
beyond  it,  inclined  slightly  to  its  right  and  advanced  on  XCIV' 
the  English  left  of  the  Charleroi  road.  Brushing  back  1815> 
the  skirmishers  in  its  front,  it  soon  reached  the  crest  of 
the  ridge  and  arrived  close  to  the  rugged  hedge.  There, 
however,  Picton  had  ordered  the  79th  Highlanders,  form- 
ing the  right  of  Kempt's  brigade,  with  the  28th  and  32d, 
to  advance  ;  and  these  steady  veterans  cheered  loudly, 
fired,  and,  moving  steadily  forward,  forced  back  the  column. 
Then  it  was  that  the  heroic  Picton,  as  he  was  waving  his 
troops  on  with  his  sword,  and  had  just  pronounced  the 
words,  "  Charge  !  charge  !  hurrah  !"  was  pierced  through 
the  head  with  a  musket-ball,  and  fell  dead.  Kempt  im- 
mediately took  the  command.  Wellington  at  this  instant 
ordered  a  battalion  of  the  German  Legion  to  move  up  on 
their  right  flank,  and  the  whole  advanced,  driving  the 
column  in  disorder  down  the  hill  before  them.  Meanwhile 
a  Hanoverian  battalion  of  Kielmansegge's  brigade  had 
been  detached  by  the  English  general  to  relieve  La  Ilayc 
Sainte,  and  it  had  reached  that  point,  and  was  pressing 
back  the  assailants,  when  Milhaud's  cuirassiers  fell  upon  it 
before  it  could  form  square,  and  it  was  almost  destroyed. 
But  Wellington  soon  had  his  revenge.  He  instantly 
moved  forward  the  heavy  brigade  of  Lord  Edward 
Somerset,  consisting  of  the  Life- Guards,  Royal  Horse 
Guards,  and  1st  Dragoon  Guards;  and  these  splendid 
troops,  overflowing  with  strength,  but  in  the  finest  order 
as  on  the  parade  ground,  led  by  Lord  Anglesca  in  person, 
bore  down  with  the  utmost  vigour  on  the  French  cuiras- 
siers, when  they  too  were  sounding  the  charge  against  the 
British,  and  shouting  Vice  I'Empcn'iu' !  The  encounter 
was  dreadful :  for  a  few  seconds,  the  shock  of  horse  against 
horse,  the  ring  of  swords  on  helmets  and  cuirasses,  was 
heard  even  above  the  roar  of  the  cannon. '  But  at  length 

*   '•  I)'  clnii  o  semli  jiorcDssi,  o  <!'  astf  infrante 
Xo'  jiriini  scontri  un  gran  romor  s'  aggira. 
La  giaeere  un  cavallo,  e  girnc  erranto 
I'll  altv<>  la  -rii/a  ivttor  si  in  in 

VOL.  xiv.  u 
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CHAP,    the  vigour  and  nerve  of  the  English,  albeit  without  armour, 

vruy 

prevailed  over  their  steel-clad  antagonists.     The  cuiras- 


L815-  siers  were  fairly  ridden  over  by  the  weight  of  man  and 

iKaushr,  horse  ;  and  a  considerable  number,  driven  headlong  over  a 

Ati.'  Mil.  precipice  into  a  gravel-pit,  were  killed  by  the  fall.    Others, 

iv.'ssfsV.  trodden  under  foot,  and  crushed  by  the  wheels  of  some 
^355^366.  artillery  and  waggons  which  at  the  moment  were  coming 

Waterloo  11P>  Pushed  miserably.    Somerset's  brigade  pursued  their 

J.1,1-       .  success  down  to  the  foot  of  the  slope,  riding  over  in  their 

Siborne,  n.  5     i 

is,  20,  si.  course  part  of  the  column  refluent  before  Kempt  s  bayo- 

Charras,  .     -  .        ,     ,     .  ..  .  ,  •. 

27-2,  274.     nets,  and  then  regained  their  position,  not  without  heavy 
loss  from  the  French  batteries.1 

During  this  terrible  strife,  Wellington  remained  at  his 
profrreJs  of  position  at  the  foot  of  his  tree,  calmly  observing  the  pro- 
tile  BritfJTgress  of  the  enemy,  occasionally  directing  the  advance  of  a 
centre  and  jjno^  Qr  ^1C  formation  of  a  square,  when  the  circumstances 

appeared  critical.  So  heavy  was  the  fire  of  cannon-shot 
to  which  he  was  exposed,  that  nearly  all  his  suite  were 
in  the  course  of  the  action  killed  or  wounded  by  his  side; 
and  he  was  obliged,  in  the  close  of  the  day,  to  the  casual 
assistance  of  a  Piedmontcse  officer,  *  who  stood  near,  to 
carry  the  most  necessary  orders.  "  That's  good  practice," 
said  he,  as  the  cannon-shot  struck  the  branches  above  his 
head  ;  "  they  did  not  fire  so  well  in  Spain."  At  length, 
however,  all  the  attacks  of  infantry  on  the  British  left 
were  repulsed  :  but  Xapoleon  determined  to  make  a  great 
effort  to  force  their  centre  ;  and  for  this  purpose  brought 
up  Milhaud's  cuirassiers,  supported  by  Lefcbvre-Desnou- 
ette's  light  cavalry  of  the  linard.  Such  was  the  ardour 
of  the  French  horse,  and  their  impatience  under  the  fire 
of  the  British  gnus,  that  many  of  the  reserve  brigades 
were  brought  up  or  advanced  without  orders,  and  an  im- 
mense force  of  cavalry  was  soon  engaged.  Their  attacks 
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were  directed  to  the  French  left  of  the  great  road  by  La    CHAP. 

XCIV 

Ilaye  Sainte ;  and  they  soon  streamed  over  the  ridge,  and 


swept  round  the  chequered  squares  of  the  allied  infantry.      L81°' 
The  assault  continued  also  fiercely  round  Hougomont,  now 
entirely  surrounded  by  multitudes  of  foot  and  horse,  though 
still  held  by  the  Guards  and  Xassauers,  supported  by  the 
Brunswick  infantry  on  the  heights  in  their  rear.     A  for- 
midable flank  attack  was  made  at  this  time  by  Bacheluz 
with  his  division,  who  endeavoured  to  turn  that  important 
post  by  interposing  with  his  whole  force  between  it  and  iSibornc>ii> 
the  remainder  of  the  British  line  which  stretched  towards ;],','  ffl  87> 
La  Ilaye  Sainte.     It  was,  however,  defeated  by  the  ad-^™sll> 

J  J  11.  358. 

mirably  served  fire  of  Captain  Cleson's  battery  of  foot-  vaud.  iv. 
artillery,  which  literally  crushed  the  head  of  the  French  278. 
column  as  often  as  it  came  within  range.1 

A  heavy  column  of  cavalry  now  approached  the  Bri- 
tish right  centre,  which  Somerset's  brigade,  with  their  Lord  Angle- 
reduced  numbers,  were  unable  to  check.  The  Marquess  ^attack  on 
of  Anglcsea  upon  this  put  himself  at  the  head  of  Tripp's  rlghf centre. 
Belgian  carabineers  ;  but,  though  headed  by  that  officer 
with  his  accustomed  gallantry,  not  a  man  followed  ;  and 
they  finally  fled  with  such  vehemence  as  well-nigh  to 
sweep  away  two  squadrons  of  the  3d  hussars,  King's 
German  Legion,  which  were  advancing  in  support.  The 
od,  however,  soon  recovered  their  order,  and,  led  by 
Anglcsea,  charged  the  cuirassiers  with  such  vigour  that 
they  broke  entirely  through  them.  But  being  attacked 
on  either  Hank  after  their  success  by  fresh  regiments  of 
horse,  they  sufi'ered  dreadfully,  and  were  forced  to  seek 
refuge  behind  the  squares.  So  great  was  the  pressure 
here,  that  Wellington  was  obliged  to  bring  up  General 
Chasse's  division  of  Dutch  troops,  Clinton's  division,  con- 
sisting of  Adam's  and  ])u  Plat's  brigades,  and  his  whole 
reserves  from  Brain-la-Letide,  where  they  had  been  sta- 
tioned to  avoid  being  outflanked  on  that  side.*  As  thev 
approached,  a  regiment  of  Hanoverian  cavalry,  the  Cum- 
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CHAP,    berland  hussars,  a  thousand  strong,  which  was  ordered  to 

. XCIV-    charge  the  French  horse  in  that  quarter,  being  received 

1815.     -fry  a  siiarp  flrc  OI1  crossing  the  ridge,  turned  about  and 

fled,  never  drawing  bridle  till  they  reached  Brussels,  where 

their  unexpected  entry  created  the  utmost  alarm.  Adam's 

light  infantry  brigade,  however,  consisting  of  the  52d, 

isibornc,    7 1st,  and  2d  and  3d  battalions  of  the  95th,  with  Chasse's 

KausiCT4'    Dutchmen  in  support,  stood  firm,  and,  bringing  up  their 

Beamish' ii  ri?ht  shoulders,  with  their  batteries  in  front,  opposed  an 

?58o-Von(1<  invincible  barrier  to  the  progress  of  the  enemy ;  while  l)u 

iv.  3/,  .59.  r.       .  .         J 

.Tom.  AH.    Plat's  brigade  of  the  King's  German  Legion  moved  down 

Mil.  173.  _  -     .         ,.     ' 

DieGrosse  to  the  rear  of  llougomont,  and  its  lignt  companies  rc- 
296?297.1'    gained  a  part  of  the  orchard,  which  had  been  carried  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  day.1 

After  this,  the  British  centre  continued,  for  nearly  three 
Desperate  hours,  to  be  the  theatre  of  the  most  extraordinary  conflict 
cav!dry°in  which  had  occurred  during  the  whole  Revolutionary  war. 
the  centre.  ^vciiington  had,  after  the  last  charges,  withdrawn  his 
cavalry  from  the  active  operations  of  the  field,  wisely  re- 
serving it  for  the  close  of  the  day,  and  trusting  to  the 
fire  of  the  guns  in  front  of  his  line,  and  the  steadiness  of 
the  squares  behind,  to  withstand  the  enemy's  assaults. 
The  French  horse,  who  had  retired  into  the  valley  to  re- 
form, being  now  joined  by  K ('Hermann's  cuirassiers  and 
Guyot's  heavy  cavalry  of  the  Guard,  and  thus  augmented 
to  above  twelve  thousand  strong,  in  great  part  clad  in 
glittering  armour,  again  rode  up  the  slope  in  front  of  the 
English  line,  and,  with  loud  cries  and  unparalleled  enthusi- 
asm, dashed  through  the  guns,  and  threw  themselves  on 
the  squares.  .So  vast  was  the  mass  of  horse  thus  brought 
against  the  British  right  centre,  that  at  length  seventy- 
seven  squadrons  were  engaged  in  the  attack,  and  thev 
filled  up  the  whole  open  space  between  La  Have  Sainte 
and  llougomont.  The  first  line  was  composed  of  cuiras- 
siers, in  burnished  stool :  in  the  second  were  the  red  lancers 

tlioir  ritfht,  beyond  Hoiigoniont,  formed  liy  Hill's  corps,  became  available  as  a 
reserve. 
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of  the  Guard,  in  brilliant  uniform  ;  in  the  third,  the  chas-    CHAP. 

XCLV 

sours  of  the  Guard,  in  rich  furred  costume  of  green  and 


gold,  with  black  bearskin  shakos  on  their  heads.  Never 
had  a  more  sublime  military  spectacle  been  witnessed  : 
no  force  on  earth  seemed  capable  of  resisting  them.  Na- 
poleon rode  through  the  lines,  both  of  infantry  and  cavalry, 
before  they  mounted  the  British  slope,  and  harangued  the 
men  before  they  left  his  side  of  the  hollow.  In  doing  so 
he  was  frequently  exposed  to  danger ;  and  General  De- 
vaux,  who  commanded  the  artillery  of  the  Guard,  was 
killed  by  his  side.  On  no  former  occasion  had  the  French 
soldiers  been  known  to  exhibit  such  enthusiasm.  To  sup- 
port the  grand  charge  of  horse  in  the  centre,  Alix's 
division  of  Ncy's  corps,  in  two  columns,  advanced  against 
Wellington's  left  centre  at  La  Ilaye  Sainte,  while  Reille's 
men  assailed  Ilougomont  on  the  right  ;  and  the  whole 
French  guns  which  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
menaced  part  of  the  line,  a  hundred  and  twenty  in  num- 
ber, were  pushed  as  far  forward  as  possible,  and  sent  a 
storm  of  shot  and  shells  over  the  head  of  the  horsemen, 
through  the  British  squares.  These  were  now  all  with- 
drawn, by  Wellington's  orders,  as  much  as  possible  be- 
hind the  reverse  slope  of  the  ridge,  for  the  men  were 

1  \  .  and  iv. 

fast    dropping    under    the    terrible    fire    of   the    French  45, 47. 
batteries,  and  the   guns  alone  remained  in  front.     The  av™ccap. 
charge  of  the  cavalry  on  the  batteries  in  the  centre  was  Beamish,"  H.' 
irresistible.     Disregarding  the  terrible  fire  of  the  British  y^3^1" 
guns,  which,  discharging  grape  and  canister  point-blank,  ^\^[v- 
made  friirhtful  chasms  in  their  ranks,  the  cuirassiers  rode  na"s- '".'•'• 

122.    Die 

slowly  forward,  carried  the  guns  amidst  vehement  cries  (m>sse 
of  "  Vive  VEmpereur!"  and,   dashing  on,  swept  round  298,  299. ' 
the  squares  within  pistol-shot,  often  coming  to  the  very  27V2S5. 
muzzles  of  the  British  muskets.1 

But  vain  were  all  attempts  to  break  that  heroic  in- 
fant rv,  which  seemed  rooted  in  the  earth.     Lying  down  Their  d'e- 
to  avoid  the  driving    shot   which   swept  over  the  field, 
the   men,  in   silence,  beheld  their  ranks  torn  bv  bombs 
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CHAP,    and  ricochet-shot  without  once  moving ;    but  no  sooner 

"V  ( M  V 

did   the  cuirassiers    appear,   than   the  whole,    instantly 


Laio-      starting    up,    threw  in  such  a  volley,  that   half  of   the 
horsemen  were  stretched  on  the  plain,  and  the  remainder 
recoiled   in    disorder    out   of   the  frightful    strife.     The 
British    guns,    which    stood    in  front,  forty  in    number, 
repeatedly  fell    into  the    hands   of  the   cavalry,  whose 
valour,  always  great,  was  now  roused  to  the  most  enthu- 
siastic pitch  of  daring.*     The  artillerymen  took  refuge 
in  the  nearest  squares :  the  cuirassiers  rode  round  them, 
anxiously  looking  for  an  opening,  sometimes  with  despe- 
rate valour  striving  to  make  it  at  the  sword's  point,  until 
the  rolling  fire  of  the  infantry  repelled  the  charge;  and 
as  soon  as  the  horsemen  turned  about,  the  gunners  issued 
forth,  quickly  re-loaded  their  pieces,  and  sent  a  destruc- 
tive storm  of  grape  after  the  retiring  squadrons.     Then, 
and  not  till  then,  the  British  cavalry  were  let  loose  in 
•^^""•J^  pursuit,  and  hurled  the  assailing  columns  in  confusion  to 
Tem.  oc.ii.  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  from  whence  they  themselves 
Jones's       were  fain    soon    to    regain    the    shelter  of   the  friendly 
Waterloo,    squares  to  shun  the  onset  of  the  fresh  French  reserves 
panV^Lct-8  m  the  rear.     During  this  unparalleled  struggle,  several 
si'im!nr''ii   Irtish    generals    and  the  Prince  of  Orange    repeatedly 
l\y"r>-  ..     threw  themselves  into  the  steady  squares.       "Stand  fast, 

China,  vni.  ';        l 

ip.  95th!"    said    Wellington;    "we    must    not    be    beaten. 

2?<;.  A\  hat  would  thev  sav  of  us  in  England  f     "Xever  fear, 

sir,''  they  replied;    "we  know  our  dutv.''1 

By  the  disaster  which  has  been  mentioned,  Xev  had 
capture  of  lost  gi'cut  part  of  his  artillery,  two  of  his  columns  of  at- 
Siiinte."  tack  were  totallv  destroyed,  and  another  was  repulsed  in 

disorder.     Xapoleon,  however,  ere  long  moved  forward 


retired 
the  Fn 


sent  the,  rest  he;idloug  down  the  slope. 
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the    batteries   in  the   rear   to   his   support,    the    centre    CHAP. 
columns   advanced,    and  Alix's    division,    supported    by 


part  of  Donzelot's,  speedily  enveloped  La  Ilaye  Sainte,  1815> 
and  pushed  up  the  slope  behind  it  into  the  very  centre 
of  the  British  position.  The  brave  Hanoverians  of  the 
King's  German  Legion,  who  formed  its  garrison,  three 
hundred  and  eighty  in  number,  long  maintained  their 
ground  against  the  surging  multitude.  But  their  ammu- 
nition being  at  length  exhausted,  and  all  communication 
with  the  British  line,  of  which  that  farm-house  was  the 
advanced  post,  cut  off,  the  gates  were  forced  open,  and  in 
the  retreat  which  had  become  unavoidable,  to  the  British 
line  in  their  rear,  great  numbers  fell,  bravely  combating 
to  the  last.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  which  he 
thought  would  prove  decisive,  Napoleon  ordered  a  re- 
newal of  the  attack  on  the  British  centre  and  right: 
Xcy's  columns  pressed  on  round  La  Have  Sainte,  to 
pierce  the  centre  of  the  allied  position,  while  Reillc's 
corps  advanced  against  Ifougomont.  But  the  steadiness 
of  the  Allies  again  repulsed  them.  The  only  success  ;;.  20,™^ 
they  gained  was  near  La  ITaye  Sainte,  where  a  battalion  Beamish" 
of  Ompteda's  brigade  of  the  King's  German  Legion,  hav-  yYu.Mv' 

ins;  been  imprudently  ordered  bv  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  ss.  Kausie 

"  o/y.  i)iu 

deploy  and  attack  a  French  column,  was  charged  in  flank  c;ro!;se 

•,  .  ,,  ,     ,  ,        ,l  Cliron.  iii. 

by  a  regiment  or  cuirassiers,  and  destroyed  almost  to  the  •->!'<;. 
last  man.     Amongst  the  slain  was  the  gallant  Omptcda  277!™" 
himself  I1 

While  tin's  desperate  conflict  raged  in  front  of  Mont 
St  .lean  and  around  La   Have  Sainte,   Blucher's  troops,  Arrival' of 
pressing  on  with  unparalleled  ardour,  did  their  utmost  to  ^rpsat 
clear  the  defiles  through  the  forests  behind  Frischermont ;  Pl:mt'lu> 

•   uuit. 

but  such  were  the  difficulties  of  the  passage,  owing  to  the 
horrible  state  of  the  roads,  that  it  was  not  till  half-past 
four  that  Bulow,  who  led  the  advanced  guard,  was  able 
to  deploy  from  the  woods.  Long  all  their  efforts  were 
unavailing.  The  deep  and  mirv  roads  between  AVavres 
and  St  Lambert  had  caused  so  many  stoppages  and  breaks, 
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CHAP,    fhat  the  column  was  stretched  over  miles.    The  guns  often 

-  sank  ankle -deep ;   and  such  was  the  exhaustion  of  the 

horses,  that  they  were  unable  to  drag  them  out.     The 

men,  wearied  as  they  were,  upon  this  were  harnessed  ; 

and,  as  at  the  passage  of  the  St  Bernard,  their  efforts 

were  stimulated  by  the  sounding  of  the  charge. — "We 

cannot  get  on  !"  they  exclaimed.     "  But  you  must  get  on," 

was  the  loyal-hearted  Blucher's  reply.     "  I  have  pledged 

my  word  to  Wellington,  and  you  will  not  make  me  break 

it.    Courage  !  my  children  !    Yet  a  few  hours'  effort,  and 

125,^26?"' you  will  gain  a  glorious  victory."     This  noble  conduct  in 

o^"S977.ck>  the  end  met  with  its  reward.     The  difficulties  were,  by 

Gour^r  84,  strenuous  efforts,  at  length  overcome.    Blucher's  advanced 

oo.     Die  ° 

Grosse       column,  headed  by  Billow's  corps,  sixteen  thousand  strong 

Cliron.  lii.  J  L  ^ 

.30:3,  305.     then  appeared  in  the  rear  of  the  French  right,  and,  march- 
281,  283.     ing  in  echelon,  the  centre  in  front,  fell  perpendicularly  on 
their  flank.1 

General  Domont,  who  commanded  the  cavalry  in  that 
°i  . 

Repine  of  quarter,  was  soon  driven  back,  but  he  retired  in  excellent 

sians  i!y  the  order  ;  and  Napoleon,  seeing  the  progress  of  the  Prus- 
d  Guard.  sjauSj  detached  Count  Lobau  with  the  two  divisions  of 
his  corps,  the  third  being  absent  under  Grouchy,  amount- 
ing to  seven  thousand  infantry,  to  arrest  their  advance. 
sfians.  viii.  Lobau's  men  in  their  turn  drove  back  the  Prussians  ;  but 
Rauschnick,  Bulow,  rallying  on  his  two  other  divisions,  which  had  now 
Lubcnt^s,  come  up,  again  returned  to  the  charge.      The  artillery 
Hook  il"1''  cl°arcd  the  wood,  and  arranged  themselves  on  its  skirts; 
iv},  i.j.-,      sixty  Prussian  guns  opened  their  fire,  and  their  balls  fell 

(iciurir.  M,  "  ', 

};-,.  Kiiui-k-r,  on  the  chaussee  of  Charleroi,  in  the  vcrv  line  of  the 
Hr-mi.  ii.  French  communications.  Planchenoit,  the  bulwark  of 
Piotho'l'v.  the  French  right  flank,  was  carried.  Napoleon  upon  this 
siWne,  ii.  detached  first  Duhesme  with  two  divisions  of  infantrv, 
13"' ^'io  an^  twentv-four  guns  of  i.]w  Young  Guard,  who  retook 
Gr.^c  that  important  post:  the  Prussians  airain  carried  it;  and 

<  liron.  in.  J  l 

:v^,'.',»7.     at  hist   Morand,  with  four  battalions  of  the  Old  Guard 

Charms,  .  l        i      r  i  T 

sun,  -_".»:5.     and  sixteen  guns,  was  pushed  forward  to  support  Lobau 
and  regain  the  village."      These  redoubted   veterans  re- 
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stored  the  combat.     Planchenoit  was  rccarricd  ;  Bulow    CHAP. 

XGI V 

was  driven  back  into  the  wood ;  the  balls  ceased  to  fall  


on  the  chaussee,  and  the  French  flank  appeared  to  be 
sufficiently  secured.  At  six  o'clock,  Bluchcr  received 
despatches  from  Thielman,  that  he  was  attacked  by  a 
superior  force,  and  hard  pressed  at  Wavre ;  but  the 
field- marshal's  masterly  mind  at  once  perceived  that 
it  was  at  "Waterloo,  not  Wavrc,  that  the  contest  was 
to  be  decided  ;  and,  without  suffering  himself  to  be  a 
moment  distracted,  even  by  disaster  in  his  rear,  he  con- 
tinued to  urge  on  every  man  and  gun  in  the  direction 
of  the  tremendous  cannonade  which  resounded  from 
Waterloo. 

But  although  Xapoleon's  flank  was  thus  protected  for 
the  time,  yet,  as  he  had  intelligence  that  another  corps  Ncwlwma- 
of  Prussians,  under  Ziethen,  was  coming  up  by  Chain  on  j'oicon.  ami 
his  right,  and  as,  notwithstanding  repeated  orders  sent  to  t^mUs 
him,  no  advices  had  been  received  of  Grouchy  to  oppose  at  thc  b% 

"  ginning  ct 

these,  he  resolved  to  make  a  grand  effort  with  his  Middle  ^ last 
and  Old  Guard,  supported  by  the  whole  remaining  cui- 
rassiers and  cavalry,  and  Reille's  and  d'Erlon's  corps  on 
either  flank,  against  the  British  centre,  in  hopes  of  pierc- 
ing it  through,  and  destroying  Wellington  before  the  bulk 
of  the  Prussian  forces  came  up.  At  the  same  time  he 
determined,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  battle,  to  undertake 
the  perilous  attempt  of  a  new  formation  of  his  troops, 
turning  on  the  pivot  of  the  centre,  with  the  right  drawn 
in  part  back  so  as  to  make  head  against  the  new  enemy 
that  was  approaching.  With  this  view  he  moved 
Domont's  light  cavalry,  Lobaivs  two  divisions,  and  the 
eleven  battalions  of  the  Guard,  back,  and  formed  them 
at  right-angles  to  the  extremity  of  the  original  line  of  the 
French  armv.  At  the  same  time  he  caused  Durutte's 
division  of  d'Erlon's  corps  to  wheel  round  upon  its  left, 
at  right-angles  to  their  former  position,  and  unite  with 
Domont's  cavalrv  and  Lobau's  infantry,  who  again  com- 
municated with  the  Imperial  Guard  at  Planchenoit.  The 
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CHAP.    French  army,  by  these  dispositions,  came  to  form  two 
sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  facing  outwards,  just  as 


L81o>      the  Russians  had  done  in  the  latter  part  of  the  battle  of 
Eylau.      Reillc's  corps   and  three  of  d'Erlon's  divisions 
faced  the  British  :  one  of  d'Erlon's  divisions,  Domont's 
light  horse,  Lobau's  two  divisions,  and  eleven  battalions 
of  the  Guard,  faced  the  Prussians  ;  while  the  remaining 
twelve   battalions  of  the   Guard  were  formed   into  two 
columns  of  attack,   and  a  reserve  directed   against  the 
British  centre,  near  the  chaussoe  of  La  Belle  Alliance. 
The  cavalry  on  the  heights  who  saw  this  movement,  and 
beheld  at  the  same  time  the  retreat  of  Billow's  corps,  now 
deemed  the  battle  gained,  and  loudly  cheered  :    it  was 
thought  that  the  final  charge  of  the  Old  Guard,  then  ar- 
ranged as  if  for  immediate  action,  would,  as  on  all  former 
Chron.  HI.    occasions,  decide  the  victory.     This  confidence,  however, 
o.n'i'r^!  91,   w<is  far  from  being  shared  by  the  French  troops  actually 
fv.'4G47'    engaged  ;    some  of  them  retreated  without  orders,  and 
Nap.  Ho,,k    anxiety  and  distrust  generally  prevailed.     Nor  was  Xapo- 

ix.  Siborne,  *  . 

»•  is';,       Icon  without  disquietude  :  he  had  no  reserve  left  except 

L'M.  Vcttcr,  L 

the  Guard  ;  and,  to  Acy  s  urgent  request  for  more  troops, 
wi,  2.%.     he  answered  hastily,  "  Oil  voulcz-vous  quo  j'en  premie': 
voulez-vous  quo  j'en  fassc  r'."l"~ 

Uneasiness  also,  in  at  least  an  equal  degree,  prevailed 
Anxietyan.i  in  the  British  line.  Ilalket's  brigade  had  sustained  eleven 
BntTshViit*  charges  of  horse  ;  the  two  brigades  of  heavy  cavalry  had 
.suffered  dreadfully  ;  many  of  the  regiments  were  reduced 
to  mere  skeletons  ;  1'irton's  Highland  brigade  could  not 
muster  six  hundred  bayonets  ;  multitudes  of  wounded 
had  crawled  to  the  rear  ;  and  the  waggon-drivers  and 
Belgian  fugitives,  crowding  along  the  road  through  the 
forest  of  Soignics,  spread  the  report  that  all  was  lost. 
AVhen  Vivian's  and  Vandcleur's  brigades  of  horse,  which 
had  not  been  as  yet  seriouslv  engaged,  were,  towards  the 
close  of  the  action,  brought  from  the  left  to  the  rear  of  the 

*  <:  Where  do  you  .suppo.-L'   I   C;ILI    find    tliiiu  ?    would  you  Lave   me   make 
them  .'" 
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right  centre,  on  which  the  principal  weight  of  the  contest    CHAP. 
had  fallen,  they  were  strongly  impressed  with  the  wreck 


and  devastation  of  so  many  strong  corps  which  there  met  1S1°- 
their  eyes.  "  Where  is  your  brigade  V  said  the  former 
of  these  officers  to  Lord  Edward  Somerset,  who  rode  up 
to  receive  him.  "  There,"  replied  Lord  Edward,  pointing 
to  a  cluster  of  horsemen,  scarce  a  hundred  in  number, 
who  were  drawn  up  still  in  regular  array  around  three 
standards.  Ponsonby's  brigade  was  reduced  to  a  single 
squadron  ;  those  two  brigades,  which  went  into  action  two 
thousand  strong,  could  now  hardly  muster  two  hundred 
sabres.*  The  infantry  in  all  the  British  squares  still 
stood  firm  ;  but  the  diminished  fronts,  and  frequent  order 
"  close  up  !"  which  was  mechanically  obeyed  as  on  parade, 
told  how  fearfully  their  ranks  were  thinned.  One  general 
officer  was  compelled  to  state  that  his  brigade  was  reduced 
to  a  third  of  its  numbers,  and  that  the  survivors  were  so 
exhausted  with  fatigue,  that  a  temporary  relief  was  indis- 
pensable :  "  Tell  him,"  said  the  Duke,  "  what  he  asks  is 
impossible  :  lie  and  I,  and  every  Englishman  on  the  field, 5  sibome, 

.  li-  Ho,  14u, 

must  die  on  the  spot  which  we  now  occupy."    "Enough/  153.  Gourg. 
returned  the  general ;   "  1,  and  every  man  under  my  com-  Viuuf'iv. 
mand,  shall  share  his  fate.'"f    Wellington,  however,  though  scon's 
calm,  was   anxious  :   all  his   orders  were  given  with  his  tI(>,1I"ll|/,ft" 
usual   quick  decided  manner:    but  he  repeatedly  looked  ];'{('-k  ^""i1- 
at  his  watch,  and  expressed  afterwards  the  satisfaction  he  ]|;(;- T'*"- 
felt  as  one  hour  of  daylight  after  another  slipped  away,  SOG,  297. 
and  the  position  was  still  maintained.1 

The   Imperial   Guard,  which,  after  the  detachment  to 
Planchenoit,  still  consisted  of  eight  battalions  of  the  Middle  \\C\~M\\- 
aml  four  of  the  Old  Guard,  with   the  exception  of  two  ^nd attack 
of  the  Old  Guard  which  were  kept  in  reserve,  was  divided '^1'^ 
into  two  columns.     One  was  drawn  up  near  the  enclosure 
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CHAP,  of  Ilougomont,  supported  bj  cuirassiers,  and  consisted  of 
-^  four  battalions  of  the  Middle  and  t\vo  of  the  Old  Guard. 
The  second,  consisting  of  the  four  battalions  of  the  Middle 
Guard,  was  stationed  near  La  Belle  Alliance.  They  were 
both  directed  to  converge  to  the  decisive  point  on  the 
British  right  centre,  about  midway  between  La  Have 
Sainte  and  the  nearest  enclosures  of  Ilougomont.  Reille 
was  ordered  to  bring  all  his  troops  to  aid  this  grand 
attack,  and  form  its  left  wing,  while  cl'Erlon  did  the  same 
on  the  right.  The  former  arranged,  accordingly,  the 
whole  infantry  and  cavalry  which  remained  of  his  corps 
in  columns  of  attack,  and  advanced  up  the  hill  in  a  slant- 
ing direction,  beside  the  orchard  of  Ilougomont.  The 
second  column  of  the  Middle  Guard,  marshalled  by  Napo- 
leon, was  headed  for  the  attack  by  Ncy  in  person  ;  and 
received  directions,  after  moving  down  the  chaussee  of 
Charleroi  to  the  bottom  of  the  descent,  to  incline  to  the 
left,  and,  leaving  La  Ilaye  Sainte  to  the  right,  mount  the 
slope,  also  in  a  slanting  direction,  converging  towards  the 
same  point  whither  the  other  column  was  directing  its 
steps.*  The  artillery  of  the  Guard  did  not,  as  in  former 
battles,  precede  the  columns,  but  took  a  position  on 
either  flank  of  the  heights  from  which  they  descended, 
and  opened  a  dreadful  fire  on  the  British  batteries.  The 
reason  of  this  was,  that  in  moving  up  the  hill,  their  fire 
would  have  been  misdirected  over  the  heads  of  the 
British,  and  lost.  Napoleon  went  with  the  second  column 

G.mrz.  8.0,  of  the  Middle  Guard  as  far  as  the  place  where  it  left  the 
hollow  of  the  high-road,  and  spoke  a  few  words — the  last 
he  ever  addressed  to  his  soldiers — to  each  battalion  in 
passing,  The  men  moved  on  with  shouts  of  Vive 
lEuipcreiir !  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  alonir  the  M'hole  Bri- 

,     .  '  ' 

147,  ii-.     tish  line  above  the  roar  of  artillery,  and  it  was  universally 

•'  «/ 

thought  the  Emperor  himself  was  heading  the  attack.1 

*  The  (iiiard  was  arranged  thus  :  — "  L'Kmporeur  les  fit  so  former  ainsi,  nn 
bataillon  en  bataille  en  ayant  deux,  en  colonnes  serrees  sur  les  llancs;  formation 
qiii  reunissait  les  avanta^es  do  1'ordre  mince  et  do  1'ordre  profond." — (iouRGAUD, 


1\ 
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On 
Clir 
30!) 

Silmn 


Die 
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But,  meanwhile,  Wellington  had  not  been  idle.     Hill,    CTTAP. 

who  commanded  the  British  right,  gradually  brought  up  . 

all  his  troops  into  action,   or  close  in  the  rear  of  the      l^- 
columns  engaged.     General  Maitland's  brigade  of  Guards,  wdfins- 
with  Chasse's  Dutch  troops,  yet  fresh,  in  their  rear,  occu- portions  to 
pied  the  centre  of  the  ridge  midway  between  Hougomont  ^1! l 
and  La  Ilaye  Sainte ;  Sir  Frederick  Adam's  brigade,  which 
stood  on  Maitland's  right,  was  ordered  to  wheel  to  the 
left,  with   its   guns   in   front,   towards   the  edge   of  the 
ridge  ;  and  the  whole  batteries  in  that  quarter  inclined 
inwards,  so  as  to  expose  the  enemy's  columns  coming  up 
to  a  concentric  fire.     The  central  point,  where  the  attack 
seemed   likely  to  fall,   was   strengthened   by  nine   nine- 
pounders,   under   Captain   Bolton  ;    sixty  pieces    in    all, 
including  those  on  the  flanks,  were  brought  to  bear  on  the 
attacking  columns  of  the  enemy.     The  troops  on  either 
side  of  the  central  battery  of  nine-pounders  were  drawn 
up  four  deep,  in  the  form  of  an  interior  angle  ;  the  Guards 
forming  one  side,  flanked  on  their  left  by  llalket's  brigade, 
consisting  of  the  73d,  30th,  33d,  and  69th — while  Adam's 
brigade,  consisting  of  the  52d,  71st,  and  second  and  third 
battalions  of  the  95th,  composed  the  other  side  on  the 
right  towards  Ilougomont.     There  were  also  two  Nassau  H.  375, 37». 
battalions  in  the  first  line  ;   while  the  light  cavalry  bri-  siT^m.' 
gades  of  Vivian  and  Vandeleur,  with  Dornberg's  dragoons,  j(^'s«g 
and   the   remains    of   Ponsonby's   and    Somerset's,   were  ^f"1-™' 
brought  up  behind  the  line  at  the  back  of  La  Ilaye  Sainte,  Voucr.  ii. 

J.5^4.    l)io 

and  stationed  close  in  the  rear,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  make  «rosse 
the  most  of  any  advantage  which  might  occur,  or  assail  310,311.' 
the  head  of  the  French  column  if  it  forced  its  way  through  iif,"!1,^."' 
the  infantry  in  front.1 

Napoleon,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  supported  the 
attack  of  the  Guard  bv  a  flank  one  from  other  troops  ;  p, „/".']',',,•* 
and  thev   advanced  in   echelon,  Donzelot,  with  his  own  ""i^uia't 
and  Alix's  divisions  of  d'Erlon's  corps,  leading  the  assault, 
and   the   Middle   Guard   following    in    succession.      The 
French  troops  ascended  the  slope,  as  usual,  with   groat 
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CHAP,    gallantry,  preceded  by  a  cloud  of  tirailleurs;  and  they 
IV    were  met  by  Ompteda's  brigade  of  the  King's  German 
Legion,  now  reduced  to  a  mere  handful,  Kielmansegge'a 
Hanoverian  and  Krusc's   Nassau  troops  in  column,  and 
the   95th   and   4th   regiments,   and  some   other    British 
corps,   in  line.*      But   the  Nassau  men  having  evinced 
some  hesitation    as  the   dense  column  approached,   the 
skeleton  remains  of  the  Scots  Greys  and  3d  King's  Ger- 
man Legion,  with  Vivian's  brigade,  were  stationed  close 
in   their  rear,  in  order  to  give  a  greater  appearance  of 
consistence  to  this  part  of  the  line.     The  British  guns, 
however,  placed  there   were  so  disabled  that  they  were 
unable  to  keep  up  anything  like  an  effective  fire  on  the 
enemy;  and,  in  consequence,  the  French  column  pushing 
forward,  covered  by  a  cloud  of  tirailleurs  on  either  flank, 
opened  so  heavy  a  discharge  on  the  27th,  that  in  a  few 
minutes  half  its  numbers  were  struck  down ;  while  their 
guns  opened  grape    with  such  effect  on    Kiclmansegge's 
Hanoverians  at  a  hundred  yards  distance,  that  the  square, 
which  still   held   its  ground  with  great  resolution,  soon 
dwindled    to   a    mere   clump   of  men.      The   Prince    of 
Orange,   seeing    the    danger,   gallantly  advanced    at  the 
head  of  two  Nassau  battalions;  but  he  was  struck  down 
by  a  wound  in  the  shoulder,  and  the  Nassau  troops,  over- 
whelmed by   the   severity   of   the   fire,   recoiled   in   dis- 
order.    Wellington  then  moved  up  five  Brunswick  bat- 
talions; but    thev   too  were   assailed  by  so  fierce  a  fire 
from  the  head  of  the  French  column,  that  they  fell  back 
in  confusion.      I'pon  this  he  instantly  hastened  in  person 
to  the  spot,  and  by  the  electrifying  influence  of  his  voice 
and   gestures,   succeeded   in    rallying  the   Germans,    who 
re-formed,    and  opened   so   heavy  a   fire   on    the  French 
column,  that  its  advance  was  checked.     At  the  same  time 
the  retreat  of  the  Nassau  men  was  stopped  by  the  10th 
hussars;   and,  being  encouraged  by  the  close  line  of  horse 

*  Lambert's  brigade,  consisting  of  the   lth,  27th.rui<l  f Oth, had  been  brought 
up  to  support  Kempt" .s  ami  Ouiptcda's  brigades  in  this,  part  of  the  line. 
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in  their  roar,  they  again  stood  their  ground,  and  resumed    CHAP. 

•  •  XC1V 

their  fire.     At  this  instant  the  Hanoverians  and  King's  _ 


,, 

tM 


German  Legion  on  the  left,  led  by  Kielmansegge.  clashed 

tu 

forward  in   double-quick  time,  with  drums  beating;  thei52,it>o. 
Brunswickers  again  advanced  ;  the  Nassau  men   caught  376,  m  "' 
the  generous  flame,  and,  loudly  cheered  by  the  hussars  oi'^vau'd'. 
who  followed  in  close  support,  returned  to  the  charge.  Grofm.57' 
By  their  united  efforts,  Donzelot's  column  was,  after  a  J^™1-  ^2> 
fierce  struggle,  forced  back,  and  the  allied  line  advanced  ^,rossc  ... 

*--  .  Clirou.  in. 

to  the  ground  it  had  previously  occupied  on  the  crest  of  sn. 
the  ridge.1 

It  was  a  quarter  past  seven  when  the  first  column  of 
the  Guard,  consisting  of  four  strong  battalions  of  the  First  attack 
Middle  Guard,  which  advanced  from  the  Charleroi  road,  penal 
moved  forward  to  the  attack.  The  veterans  of  Wagrani 
and  Austerlitz  were  there;*  no  force  on  earth  seemed 
capable  of  resisting  them  ;  they  had  decided  almost  every 
former  battle.  The  sun  was  low  in  the  heavens  when  this 
formidable  body  began  to  ascend  the  slope.  The  shadow 
of  the  mass  before  its  level  rays  augmented  its  awful  im- 
pression. The  huge  caps  of  the  grenadiers  seemed  a  dark 
forest,  slowly  rolling  on  like  "  Birnam  wood  to  Dunsinane  ;" 
and  though  it  occasionally  rocked  under  the  terrible  fire 
of  the  English  artillery,  yet  the  shock  was  quickly 
recovered.  The  ranks  closed  as  gaps  wore  made;  and 
through  the  smoke  and  fire  of  the  tirailleurs,  the  sable 
plumes  of  the  grenadiers  were  seen  unceasingly  approach- 
ing. The  British  felt  that  the  decisive  moment  had 
arrived;  their  honour,  their  country,  was  at  stake;  a  few 
paces  more,  and  Europe  was  enslaved.  The  French  were 
inspired  with  the  utmost  confidence.  Xev  marched  at 
their  head:  Drouot  was  beside  him,  to  whom  the  marshal 
repeatedly  said,  they  were  about  to  gain  a  glorious  victory. 
General  Friant,  who  commanded  the  grenadiers  of  the 
Guard,  was  struck  down  by  Xcy's  side.  The  marshal's 

*   No  one  was  admitted  into  the  Guard,  Middle  or  Old,  until  he  had  served 
twelve  campaigns. 
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CHAP,    own  horse  was  shot  under  him  ;  but,  bravely  advancing  on 

\  (  '  I  V 

'        foot  with  his  drawn  sabre  in  his  hand,  he  sought  death 


I81°-  from  the  enemy's  volleys.  The  impulse  of  this  massy 
column  was  at  first  irresistible.  The  guns  on  the  sides, 
especially  those  of  Bolton's  battery,  tore  its  flank  without 
checking  its  advance.*  The  lofty  bearskins  of  the  grena- 
diers, as  they  crowned  the  summit  of  the  ridge  amidst  the 
smoke,  gave  them  the  appearance  of  giants.  Meanwhile 
the  fire  of  the  tirailleurs  on  the  flank  of  the  attacking 
column  was  so  biting,  that  many  of  Adam's  gunners  were 
iiiM29<TU'  Driven  from  their  pieces.  The  head  of  the  French  column 
reached  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  and  the  Imperial 


yict.  et      Guard   came   up  to  within   forty  paces   of  the   English 

220."     'Foot-Guards;    while   the   loud    roll   of  the   drums,   and 

298^299.     louder  cheers   of  the  men,  told  that  they  deemed  the 

victory  gained,  and  Napoleon's  throne  re-established.'"1 

The  British  soldiers  were  Iving  down  in  a  ditch  three 

'>8  * 

its  defeat     feet  deep  behind  the  rough  road  which  there  goes  along 

i!^  Guards!  the  summit  of  the  ridge.    "  Up,  Guards,  and  at  them!" 

cried  the  Duke,  who  had  repaired  to  the  spot,  addressing 

Maitland,  who  commanded  the  Household  troops;    and 

the  whole,  sprinirinu  up,  moved  forward  a  few  paces,  and 

2Sil.orne.  .  ^      °         ,  ,.  f 

ii.i'W.  171.  poured  in  a  volley  so  close  and  well  directed,  that  nearly 
Lifeof  the  whole  first  two  ranks  of  the  Imperial  Guard  fell  at 
t^nf'i'i'i;'"  once.  A  rapid  and  well-sustained  fusillade  ensued,  which 
vlc't  4(!t°'  the  French,  crowded  in  column,  in  vain  strove  to  answer 
f,'.,'"'1:,*!*'''1  ^"itli  effect.  The  feeble  fire  of  their  leading  files  was  re- 
United  turned  by  a  sustained  stream  of  musketry;  while  Adam's 

Service  ,  .  111-  •"  i  i  • 

artillerymen,  who  worked  their  guns  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  firing  grape  and  canister  within  fifty  paces  on 
their  flank,  at  length  staggered  the  column,2  which  gave 

*  "'  When  the  Imperial  (Junrd,  led  l>y  Xey,  almut  half-past  seven  o'clock, 
inaik'  their  appearance  from  a  corn-Held  in  close  cohunns  of  grand  divisions, 
nearly  opposite.  and  within  fifty  yards  fnmi  thu  niu/zies  of  the  j:\ins,  onlns 
were  given  to  load  with  canister-allot,  and  literally  five  rounds  were  fired  with 
this  specie-  of  shot  l.iefore  they  showed  the  least  symptom  of  retiring.  At  the 
twenty-ninth  round,  their  kit  gave  way."  —/s./t'-r  <>f  an  Ai-ti//>r>/  Ojjlcif.  <j<rin 
r.i  MAXWI  1.  1.,  iii.  'I'.M  . 


"' 
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ground,  and  began  to  recoil  down  the  slope.     The  word    CHAP. 
"Charge!"  was  now  given  to  the  English  Guards;  the  


men,  loudly  cheering,  moved  on  in  double-quick  time; 
the  French,  shattered  and  embarrassed,  rolled  back  in 
confusion,  and,  leaving  a  long  train  of  killed  and  wounded 
on  their  track,  sought  shelter  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope; 
while  the  British,  checking  their  pursuit  when  half-way 
down  the  slope,  again  resumed  their  position  behind  the 
crest  of  the  ridge,  though  in  some  disorder  from  the 
vehemence  of  their  onset. 

The  second   column  of  the   Guard,  which   had  been 

29 

formed  near  ITougomont,  now  advanced  to  the  attack,  Lastattack 
consisting  of  four  battalions  of  the  Middle,  and  two  of  the  die  and  ' 
Old  Guard;*  in  all,  four  thousand  strong,  supported0 
by  Reille's  column,  which  advanced  from  the  side  ofp^'^ 
llougomont.  The  dense  body  moved  up  the  hill  with  a 
slow  but  steady  step.  Without  taking  their  muskets  from 
their  shoulders,  the  men,  preceded  by  a  cloud  of  tirail- 
leurs, marched  unshrinkingly,  and  with  loud  cries  of  Vive 
TEinpcreur!  into  the  cross-fire  of  the  English  batteries. 
For  a  moment  a  feeling  of  anxiety,  not  of  fear,  pervaded 
the  British  ranks.  At  the  sound  of  their  cheers,  which 
were  loud  and  long,  the  Belgians  of  d'Aubremu's  brigade, 
which  were  posted  in  the  rear  of  MaitlancVs  men,  panic- 
struck,  gave  way,  and  fell  back  in  the  utmost  confusion 
on  Vandeleur's  horse,  which  were  drawn  up  close  behind 
them.  Vandelcur,  however,  rapidly  closed  his  ranks  and 
hindered  them  from  getting  through;  and  at  that  instant 
Wellington  came  up  and  rallied  them  in  person.  >Soon 
the  effects  of  his  admirable  dispositions  became  conspicu- 
ous. The  discharges  of  the  artillery  on  the  flank  of  the 
column  were  so  severe,  that  the  French  pushed  forward  a 
body  of  horse  in  order  to  silence  them  ;  and  in  this  they 
partially  succeeded.  Wellington  instantly  ordered  Cox's 
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CHAP,    squadron  of  the  23d  to  descend  the  hill  in  the  rear  of 
1V'    Adam's  men,  and  charge  them.     They  first  attacked  the 


1815.     kociy  Of  cuirassiers  who,  though  checked  by  the  guns,  were 
again  preparing  to  advance,  and  routed  them.     Continu- 

1  United     ing  to  advance,  they  assailed  in  flank,  and  were  repulsed  by 
journal,      a  column  of  infantry  directly  in  rear  of  the  Guard.     But 
p^fii.888'  the  effect  of  this  well-timed  movement  was  very  great. 
Beam.  ii.     rpj)C  p^,^  battalions,  now  completely  uncovered,  showed 

.>u.    >aj).  J 

Book  ix.     their  Ion":  flank  to  Adam's  guns,  which  opened  on  them  a 

loo.  Gourg.  ° 

90, 9i.  si-  fire  so  terrible,  that  the  head  of  the  body,  constantly  pushed 
IK.*'        on  by  the  mass  in  rear,  for  long  seemed  never  to  advance, 
but  melted  away  as  it  came  into  the  scene  of  carnage.1 
With   dauntless  intrepidity,  however,  the  Guard  ad- 

30 

its  defeat    vanced   through    the    storm  ;    and   at  length,  the  mass 

brigade™ s  behind  strongly  pressing  on  over  the  dead  and  wounded 

in  front,  the  huge  body  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  directly 

2  Vetter   ii.  * 

324, 325.  '  in  front  of  the  right  of  Maitland's  brigade,  and  Bolton's 
Chron.  in?  battery,  now  commanded  by  Xapier,  which  kept  up  upon 

O-l    A        o-i  />  ^  * 

Siborne,'ii.  them  a  dreadful  fire  of  grape  and  canister.  Instantly  the 
United'7'  Guards  advanced  to  the  crest  of  the  ridge  ;  the  French 
Service  cheered,  fired,  and  moved  on.  The  British  in  silence 

Journal, 

Avuj. is33,  threw  in  a  terrible  volley,  on  receiving  which  the  two  front 
Beam.  ii.  ranks  of  the  Imperial  Guard  went  down  like  grass  before 
Book  ix.P  the  scythe.  Wellington  at  this  decisive  instant  ordered 
ii.' 197,  ]y8.  Adam's  brigade  to  advance  against  the  flank  of  the 
9™uvia°et  c°llimu  5  aiRl  >soon  aftcr  directed  Vivian  with  his  brigade 
'Vi""'1^  *'v'  to  descend  m  the  rear  of  Adam's  men,  between  the  Guard 
vaud.  iv.  an(]  Hougomont,  and  Vandeleur  to  follow  him.  The 
.jono'i  cfl'ect  of  this  attack  at  once  in  front  and  in  flank  was 
decisive  :  Napoleon  in  his  official  account  ascribed  to  it 
the  loss  of  the  battle.2"  The  ;32d,  led  on  by  Colbornc, 

*  Xapolfon  says  in  his  dospatch,  written  the  day  after  the  battle — "  Stir  lea 
huit  lie-lire's  ft  <lfinif,  li-.s  quiitres  bataillons  do  la  Moyenne  Garde  qui  avaiont 
t'tf  c-iivoj-L-.s  sur  le  ]i!atcau  au-dela  do  Mont  St  Jean  jiour  soutenir  les  cuiras- 
siers, etant  gftie.s  par  s«i  initraille,  niarchrrent  a  la  bayoniiftte  pour  enlever  ses 
batteries.  I.o  jour  fmis.sait,  line  rlinnje  fnife  xttr  ttttr  llanr,  jmr  ]iln.iicum  esca- 
ilrijax  AiKjIn'm  les  niirmt  en  desordre  ;  les  fuyard.s  repas.-crent  le  ravin,  les 
regiments  voisin-;,  <jiii  virent  rjuelques  troupes  appurtenant  ii  la  Garde  a  la 
debandiule,  crurent  quc  c'etait  de  la  Vieille  Garde,  et  b'ebranlerent :  le.s  cri.s, 
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who  had  anticipated  Wellington's  orders,  swiftly  converg-    CHAP. 
ing  inwards,  threw  in  so  terrible  a  volley  on  their  left    XCIV' 
flank,  that  the  Imperial  Guard  swerved  in  disorder  to  the      1815- 
right.     By  this  brilliant  advance  of  Adam's  brigade,  the 
column  of  the  Guard  was  entirely  separated  from  Reille's, 
who  was  moving  up  in  echelon  near  Hougomont  to  sup- 
port it.    The  broken  remains  of  the  former,  closely  pursued 
by  Adam  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  were  hurled  back 
on  the  other  side,  and  all  rallying  was  rendered  impossi- 
ble.* The  cry,  "  Tout  est  perdu — la  Garde  est  repoussee  !"t 
arose    in    the    French   ranks  ;  and   the   enormous   mass, 
driven  headlong  down  the  hill  towards  the  Charleroi  road, 
carried  away  in  its  slanting  course  d'Erlon's  columns,  which 
were  on  its  right  flank,  and  spread  disorder  through  the 
whole  of  Napoleon's  centre. 

From   morning  till  night   on  this  eventful   day,   the 
British  squares  had  stood  as  if  rooted  in  the  earth,  endur-  Arrival' of 
ing  every  loss  and  repelling  every  attack  with  unparalleled  Prussian 
fortitude.     But  the  instant  of  victory  had  now  arrived  ;  genPes;af^. 
the  last  hour  of  Napoleon's  empire  had  struck.     At  the  a"tc4°lth 
very  moment  that  the  last  column  of  the  Middle  Guard 
was  recoiling  in  disorder  down  the  hill,  with  their  flanks 
reeling  under  the  fire  of  the  Guards  and  Adam's  men, 
Wellington  beheld  Blucher's  standards  in  the  wood  beyond 
Ohain;  and  the  fire  of  guns  from  thence  to  Frischermont 

'Tout  est  i  enlii — la  Garde  est  repoussee  !' se  firent  entendre:  une  terreur 
panique  se  repandit  tout  a-la-fois  sur  tout  le  champ  de  bataille." — NAPOLEON, 
Jiiiffetin  stir  la  Jhititllle  de  Mont  tit  Jean,  '21  Jain  1815  :  Monitcur,  22  Juin  ; 
and  GOLDSMITH'S  Hccucit,  vii.  263. 

*  The  loss  sustained  by  the  French  Guard  on  this  occasion  was  enormous. — 
'•' Au  milieu  des  debris  de  1'armee  Anglo-Hollandaise,  entouree  parson  feu,  ello 
eprouva  le  memo  sort  quo  la  redoutable  et  victorieuse  colonne  Anglaise  de 
Fontenoy.  Le  General  Mallet,  qui  conduisait  le  troisieme  regiment  de  chas- 
seurs, les  Majors  Cardinal,  Augelet,  Agm\s,  la  plupart  des  commandants  des 
compagnies,  tomberent  morts — presque  tons  les  oitieiers  1'urent  blesses.  Sur 
un  millicr  d'hommes  dont  se  composait  le  troisieme  regiment  de  chasseurs, 
il  en  resta  plus  do  sept  cent  sur  le  terrain.  Lc  premier  bataillon  du  troisieme 
des  grenadiers,  les  bataillons  du  quatrieme  regiment  de  chasseurs  et  grenadiers, 
eurent  plus  do  mille  homines  hors  de  combat.  I'es  vaillants  et  malheureux 
debris  se  retirerent  avcc  ordre  au  pied  de  la  hauteur  ;  ils  avaient  perdu  leur 
force  numerique,  mais  nou  leur  courage." — Vlct'jlres  ct  Conqutteg,  xxiv.  221. 

t  "All  is  la<t— the  Guard  is  repulsed." 
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CHAP,    showed  that  Zicthcn  had  come  up,  and  that  the  Prussians 
n'    in  great  strength,  and  in  good  earnest,  were  now  about  to 


1815-     take  a  part  in  the  fight.     He  instantly  ordered  a  general 
advance  in  the  formation  in  M'hich  they  stood — the  British 
in  line,  four  deep,  the  Germans  and  Belgians  in  column  or 
square;  and  himself,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand  raised  high 
in  air,  rode  to  the  front  and  waved  on  the  troops.     Like 
an  electric  shock,  the  heart-stirring  order  was  communi- 
cated along  the  line.     Confidence  immediately  revived  ; 
wounds  and  dead   comrades  were   forgotten  ;  one  only 
feeling,  that  of  exultation,  filled  every  breast.     The  rem- 
nants of  colours  were  everywhere  raised  aloft  and  waved 
by  joyous  hands  ;  trumpets  and  drums  sent  forth  their 
heart-stirring  sounds  ;  the  ranks  rapidly  filled  with  the 
stragglers  ;  such  even  of  the  wounded  as  could  walk  hur- 
ried to  the  front  to  share  in  the  glorious  triumph.     With 
bounding  steps  the  whole  line  pressed  forward  as  one  man 
at  the  command  of  their  chief ;  and  the  last  rays  of  the 
sun  glanced  on  forty  thousand  men,  who,  with  a  shout 
204*206'"'  which  caused  the  very  earth  to  shake,  streamed  over  the 
Yauii.iv.5.5,  summit  of  the  hill.      Huge  gaps,  however,   appeared  in 
ii.  13?!,  K'/J.  the  array  where  the  loss  had  been  greatest,  and  the  order 
]63>iti9.     to   close  up  had  separated  regiments  from  each  other; 
250. '"       while  a  long  red  continuous  line  along  the  ground  marked 
where  they  had  stood  at  the  commencement  of  the  fight.1 
The  French,  who  had  believed  that  the  British  infantry 
SucrrTsof    were  wholly  destroyed,  from  not  having  seen  them  for  so 
long  a  period  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  were  thunderstruck 
when  they  beheld  this  immense  bodv  advance  majestically 
in  column  and  line,  driving  before  them  the  last  remains 
of  the  Imperial  Guard  who  had  made  the  attack.*     At 

*  '•  Nous  les  avuns  vus.  an  jour  do  notro  desastro,  ccs  enfants  d'Albion  formds 
en  bataillons  cam's  dans  la  plaino  outre  le  b<>is  do  Houyomont  et  le  village  de 


St  Joan;  la  e;iv; 
artillerie  fut  otoiut.  :  1 
riere.  Ku  eetto  torril 
brulc-pourpoint,  et  la 
taincr  I'itnmobilc  infa 


loric  <[iii  les  appuyait  Cut  taillee  on  pieces;   le  foil  de  leur 
niort  etait  d«-vant  cux  et  dans  lein-s  rangs—  la  honte  der- 
le  ocourronco.  los  lioulot.s  do  la  (Jarde  Jni]i(')-ialo,  lancos  h 
l''i'an..-o  victorieuse,  no  potivaient  ]ias  en- 
iteri<;  I'ritanniquc  —  on  out  ('to  tonte  de  oroirc  qu'c//c  nrait 
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the  same  time,  Billow's  and  Zicthen's  corps  of  Prussians,    CHAP. 

\  (~i~r\r 

of  whom  six-and-thirtj  thousand  had  already  come  up,  _L 
emerged  entirely  from  the  wood,  and  advanced  with  a 
SM'ift  step  and  in  the  finest  order,  in  the  double-necked 
column   then   peculiar  to   their  country,  to  join   in   the  isibomcji. 
attack.      A  hundred  guns,  arranged  in  the  form  of  an  ^;  '^(j- 
amphitheatre  on  the  skirts  of  the  wood,  opened  a  tre- L(*>  ™p- , 

1  _  L  lam.  Ocul. 

mendous  fire  over  their  heads,  and  the  balls  soon  began  -J^s's 

/•  11    •        i  •  i  i        -m  i  i  i  f     Waterloo, 

to  rail  in  the  midst  or  the  rrcncli  army,  on  the  cnaussee  138,  m 
of  La  Belle  Alliance.    Despair  now  seized  upon  the  French  55,  56.IV" 
soldiers  ;  they  saw  at  once  that  all  was  lost,  and  horse,  countSto°" 
foot,  and  cannon,  breaking  their  ranks,  fled  tumultuously  j^le 
towards  the  rear:  while  the  British  cavalrv,    still  four  J!!li> 

^  dneisenau  s 

thousand    strong,    poured   in  every   direction   down   the  Account, 

1  .  Jones,  i. 

slope,  cutting  down  those  who  attempted  to  resist,  and  200. 
driving  before  them  the  mass  of  fugitives  who  strove  to  229^306. 
keep  their  ranks.1 

Still,  however,  the  Old  Guard  stood  firm  ;  for  the  two 

oo 

battalions  of  that  far-famed  body  forming  the  rear  of  Attack 'on, 
the  last  attacking  column,  had  not  reached  the  terrible  u,"  reserve 
fire  which  had  proved  fatal  to  those  in  their  front,  and,  Guard°ld 
instead  of  moving  in  disorder  to  the  right  before  Adam's 
men,  had  detached  themselves  and  retired  in  good  order 
to  their  comrades  in  the  rear.  The  two  battalions  also, 
which,  as  alreadv  mentioned,  had  been  left  in  reserve,  in 
perfect  array  of  squares,  fresh  and  unscathed,  supported 
by  a  strong  bodv  of  cuirassiers  on  either  Hank,  with  artil- 
lery in  the  interstices,  presented  not  only  a  formidable 
body  to  cover  the  rallying  of  the  Middle  Guard,  but 
formed  the  head  of  a  column  which  might  have  suc- 
ceeded, like  that  of  Desaix  at  Marcngo,  in  restoring  the 
battle,  and  converting  incipient  defeat  into  ultimate  vic- 
tory. But  now  the  effects  of  Wellington's  admirable  fore- 
sight, in  having  marched  forward  Vivian  and  Vandeleur's 
brigades  at  the  time  of  the  advance  of  Adam's  infantry 
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CHAP,  on  the  flank  of  the  Middle  Guard,  became  conspicuous. 

_L  Vivian   reached  the  bottom   of  the  hollow  at  the  time 

!  cri^jfof  when  the  second  column  of  the  Guard  was  recoiling  in 

Unite?0'  disorder  down  the  hill ;  and  Napoleon,  after  rallying  in 

Service  person  the  broken  battalions  of  the  Middle  Guard  who 

Journal,         -1  •  i        t  n  i  f  11-11 

Sept. 1883,  had  constituted  the  first  column  of  attack,  winch  he 
;;i4.  Gourg!  formed  in  three  squares,  on  a  height  commanding  the 
inteuV,june  Charlcroi  road,  pushed  forward  the  only  remaining  light 
Napoleon's  horse  at  his  disposal  to  check  the  brigade  ;  but  they  were 
official  nuiekly  overthrown.  Upon  this  the  dauntless  cuirassiers 

Account.          1  •/ 

DieGrosse  advanced  and  formed  in  line  in  front  and  on  flank  of  the 
si o,  3i<;.  Old  Guard  ;  but,  wearied  with  their  previous  efforts,  and 
Dam'itTi.  discouraged  by  the  repulse  of  the  Middle  Guard,  they 
ii."3-2i.c  °'  were  in  no  condition  to  withstand  the  vehement  onset  of 
the  British  hussars.1 

Vivian  charged  in  echelons  of  regiments,  the  10th, 
immense  headed  by  himself,  leading ;  and,  with  that  regiment,  he 
advance.' '"  dispersed  and  drove  in  the  cavalry  posted  in  the  front 
and  on  the  left  of  the  squares  of  the  Old  Guard.  No 
sooner  was  this  done,  than  that  gallant  officer,  galloping  to 
his  left,  led  on  the  18th  also  in  person  against  the  cavalry 
of  de  Lorte,  which  was  on  the  right  of  that  veteran  body, 
the  1st  German  Legion  following.  In  a  few  minutes, 
the  dazzling  helmets  of  the  cuirassiers  and  spears  of 
the  lancers  were  seen  scattered  in  disorder,  and  flying 
in  every  direction.  At  the  same  time,  the  2d  King's 
German  Legion,  which  Wellington  had  moved  up  to 
support  Vivian,  successfully  charged  a  body  of  cuirassiers 
on  the  right  of  the  I  Oth  :  and  though  this  corps  was  in 
its  turn  assailed  by  fresh  cuirassiers,  and  thrown  into 
disorder,  it  quickly  rallied,  and  soon  drove  the  French 
horse  off  that  part  of  the  field.  The  squares  of  the  Guard 
were  by  this  laid  bare,  and  the  artillery  in  the  intervals 
opened  a  heavy  lire  on  the  British  horse  ;  but  Vivian, 
dashing  on,  captured  the  guns,  twenty-four  in  number, 
before  any  foot-soldier  on  his  left  arrived  ;  and  at  this 
moment,  seeing  the  Osnaburg  red-coats  coming  up,  he 
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ventured  to  attack  the  squares.     Such  was  the  vehemence    CHAP. 

XCIV 

of  the  men,  that  a  squadron  of  the  10th  re-formed  after 


taking  the  artillery,  and  charged  one  of  the  squares  with 
unparalleled  vehemence.     That  attack,  however,  after  a 
short  struggle,  was  repulsed  by  the  steady  fire  of  these 
veteran  grenadiers.     The  square,  nevertheless,  fell  back 
after  the  shock,   still  keeping  up  a  rolling  fire  on  its 
opponents,  who  never  ceased  to  cut  at  them  till  they  were  ^s]borne,ii. 
lost  in  the  refluent  crowd  of  fugitives.     About  this  time,  '2:50!  Uni'ted 
Vandelcur's  brigade,  coming  up,  charged  upon  Vivian's  sept  i°83d,' 
right,   defeated    a    body   of  French   infantry   who  were  '^Tf_  92, 
formed  in  square,  and  endeavouring  to  restore  the  battle  f^g"^. 
in  that  quarter.     They  captured  a  battery  of  guns,  which*™'1*?™' 
was  the  last  that  maintained  the  cannonade  on  the  French  -U  tsi5. 

(Jh  arras, 

left  ;  and  then,  pushing  on  rather  in  advance  of  Vivian,  302. 
headed  the  pursuit.1* 

Meanwhile   Wellington,  who  led  the  advance   of  the 

o5 

infantry,  galloped  to  the  head  of  Adam's  brigade,  which  Defeat  of 

tlMll 

was  moving  on  four  deep  in  line,  pursuing  the  broken  Guard  by 
remains  of  the  second  column  of  the  Middle  Guard,  which  ^fand"* 
had  now  swerved  to  the  hollow  on  the  French  left  of  the  b^hat" 
chaussec  of  Charleroi.     At  the  same  time,  the  Osnaburg  t;diou- 

*  Gourgaud  ascribes  the  loss  of  the  battle  to  this  happy  charge  of  Vivian's 
brigade  on  the  tlank  of  the  Old  Guard,  after  the  repulse  of  the  Middle. 
"  Le  soleil,"  says  Gourgaud,  the  Emperor's  aide-de-camp,  "  etait  couehe — rieu 
n'etait  descspere,  lorsque  deux  brigades  de  cavalene  ennemie,  qui  n'avaient 
pis  encore  domic,  penetrerent  entre  Li  Haie  Sainte  et  le  corps  du  General 
Ileille.  Idles  auraient  pu  etre  arretees  par  les  huit  cam's  de  la  Garde  :  niais, 
voyant  le  grand  dcVordre  qui  rdgnait  h  la  droite,  elles  les  tourncrent.  Ces  tr/tis 
•niillc  cheraiiz  einpfaherent  tout  ralliement ;  IKmpereur  ordonna  a  ses  quatre 
escadrmis  de  service  de  les  charger — ces  escadrons  etaient  trop  pen  nombreux  : 
il  aurait,  fallu  toute  la  division  de  cavalerie  de  reserve  de  la  Garde  :  et  par  uu 
malheur  qui  tenait  a  la  fatal  itd  de  ce  jour,  cette  division  de  deux  inille  grenadiers 
h  eheval  et  dragons,  tous  gens  d'elite,  s'etatieut  engages  sur  le  plateau  sans 
1'ordre  de  I'Empereur.  II  n'y  eut  plus,  alors,  aueun  moyen  de  rallier  les 
troupes;  les  (juatre  eseadrons  eulbutes,  la  confusion  ne  fit  qu'augmenter.'1— 
GornciArn,  Caininujnc  dc  ISlo,  92,  .');'). 

In  the  preceding  account  of  the  repulse  of  the  Imperial  Guard  at  Waterloo, 
I  have,  in  addition  to  the  authorities  quoted  in  the  margin,  availed  myself  of 
the  information  of  three  gallant  officers  who  combated  at  the  spot:  Colonel 
Warrington  of  the  loth  hussars,  who  was  engaged  in  the  charges  on  the  Old 
Guard  ;  Captain  Ross  of  the  T.'id,  the  fire  of  \vho<e  company,  with  that  of  the 
Guards,  brought  down  their  leading  files  ;  and  Captain  Wilson  of  the  artillery, 
who  was  with  the  nine  guns  in  the  apex  of  the  triangle  directly  in  their  front. 
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CHAP.    Hanoverian  battalion  of  landwehr,  under  Colonel  Halket, 
which  had  closely  followed  the  unbroken  column  of  the 


1S15<  two  battalions  of  the  Old  Guard  who  had  joined  in  the 
last  attack,  and  were  now  retiring  in  good  order  towards 
the  Charleroi  road,  came  up  with  these  undaunted  anta- 
gonists. The  English  general,  who  observed  the  confu- 
sion of  the  bodv  of  fugitives  which  was  crowding  off  to 
the  rear,  around  the  rallied  squares  of  the  Middle  Guard, 
and  the  beautiful  order  in  which  Vivian's  brigade  was 
advancing  on  his  left,  ordered  Adam's  brigade  to  attack 
them.  "  Go  on,  Colborne,"  said  his  Grace — "  go  on  : 
they  won't  stand  :  don't  give  them  time  to  rally."  On 
approaching  the  Guard,  they  were  received  with  a  heavy 
fire  from  its  veteran  ranks,  and  the  shot  flew  fast  round 
the  Duke.  "  This  is  no  place  for  you,"  said  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  who  observed  the  danger  of  the  English  general: 
"  you  had  better  move." — "  I  will,"  replied  the  Duke, 
"  when  I  have  seen  those  fellows  off.''  This  soon  hap- 
pened. The  Guard,  impressed  with  the  steady  advance 
of  Adam's  brigade,  moved  to  the  rear,  but  now  slowly 
and  in  good  order  ;  while  the  column  opposed  to  the 
Osnaburg  battalion  also  retired.  A  battery  of  six  guns 
having  severely  galled  the  flank  of  this  battalion  as  it 
advanced  in  pursuit  of  the  Old  Guard,  a  rush  was  made 
upon  them  by  the  flank  company,  bv  whom  they  were 
quickly  carried.  About  the  same  time,  the  main  bodv  of 

1  Sibnrr.o.  11.     ,  1 ,~       i-i       v  i   •    i  -11  •  11         •  " 

r.'.V-ii.  the  English  line,  winch  was  still  considerably  in  rear, 
sJrv.ejc>iirn.  came  ii})  to  the  front  of  the  original  French  position,  where 
3ii%i4.W'  the  guns  whose  execution  had  been  so  severely  felt  by  the 
N;ipnir,,,,v  ^\Ujas  -were  placed.  In  the  ireneral  confusion  they  could 

V* 

Ac.-.mnt,      not  be  drawn  oil';   their  horses  had  almost  all  been  killed 

June  -}. 

i ;;i:>.  M-ii  -  or  hamstrung  during   ronsonby  s  charge  ;   and  soon  loud 
ra.s,  W      shouts  from  the  left  announced  that  the  whole  of  d'Erlon's 
batteries  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  British  '.l 

Napoleon  witnessed  this  terrible  reverse  with  feelings 
which  it  is  impossible  to  describe:  but  he  still  preserved 
his  calm  demeanour,  till  the  Old  Guard  recoiled  in  dis- 
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order,  with  the  British  cavalry  mingled  with  their  bayonets.    CHAP. 
He  then  became  as  pale  as  death,  and  observed  to  the  _ 
guide,  "  Us  sont  meles   ensemble."*     There  was  not  a     *®  6< 
moment,  however,  to   lose  ;    for  the  English  horsemen,  Flight  of 
sweeping  up  the  French  side  of  the  slope  in  great  masses,  hom^ 
already  threatened  to  envelop  him  on  either  flank;   and  ^1' oTeV 
the  rapid  advance  of  Bulow,  who  had  now  carried  Plan- Jj^f 
chenoit  after  a  violent  struggle,  would  very  soon  cut  offGuard- 
his  retreat.     lie  instantly  ordered  the  four  squadrons  in 
attendance  on  his  person  to  charge  the  British  horse,  who 
were  thundering  in  close  pursuit  ;  but  they  were  quickly 
overthrown  ;  and  being  driven  back  on  the  squares  of  the 
Guard,  who  were  now  in  full  retreat,  augmented  the  general 
confusion.     The  Emperor  then  ascended  a  small  elevation, 
and  there  himself  directed  the  fire  of  four  pieces  of  cannon, 
which  were  worked  to  the  last,  and  one  of  the  discharges  of 
which  carried  off  Lord  Uxbridge's  leg,  while  he  was  close 
by  Wellington's  side.     The  rapid  approach  of  the  English 
and  Prussians,  however,  soon  rendered  this  post  untenable. 
Napoleon  then  placed  himself  in  front  of  the  "  Grenadiers 
a  cheval,"  one  of  the  steadiest  regiments  of  his  Guard ; 
and  that  noble  regiment,  impressed  with  its  charge,  con- 
tinued to  retreat  leisurely  at  a  foot's  pace,  without  break- 
ing  its    ranks   amidst    the    frightful    confusion,   till    the 
Emperor  was  beyond  the  reach  of  danger.     Turning  then 
to  Bertrand,  he  said,  "  Tout  a  present  est  fini !     Sauvons- 
nous ;  "7  and  setting  spurs  to  his  horse,  fled  across  the  fields 
in  great  haste,  attended  only  by  a  few  followers.     The 
Emperor  was    already  several    miles   from    the  field  of 
battle,  when  the  Guard,  still  in  that  extremity  reluctant 
to  flee,  formed  themselves  in  squares,  and  strove  to  stem 
the  tide  of  disorder.     It  was  then  that  the  celebrated 
words  arc  said  to  have  been  used  by  some  of  their  num- 
ber when  called  on  to  surrender,  ''The  Guard  dies,  but 
never  surrenders  !"     But  it  was  all  in  vain.     The  British 

•'   '•  They  are  mingled  together." 

'(•  "  All  is  now  over  :  let  us  save  ourselves." 
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CHAP,    cavalry,  led  by  Vivian  and  Vandeleur,  who  now  headed 

\'PTV  *• 

J_  the  pursuit,  charged  upon  their  flanks ;  Adam  and  Ilalket 
1815.  continued  steadily  advancing  upon  them;  the  mass  of 
J,3.jb9™7' !i<  fugitives  overwhelmed  their  front,  and  prevented  their 
»7°ur|joam  firm»-  ^n  a  f°w  mmutes  they  were  pierced  through  in 
ii.  37«,  379.  every  direction,  cut  down  or  made  prisoners,  with  their 
Ser'v.joum.  generals,  Duhcsiiie,  Lobau,  and  Cambronne.  After  the 
P.ci47.  aJr.  Guard  was  broken,  all  resistance  ceased.  Vandeleur's 
4«348NaP.  horse,  which  headed  the  pursuit,  and  which  had  attacked 
Book^ix.  an(|  carrjc(i  the  last  French  battery  that  fired  on  the  left, 
vT^J  iVDiu now  Became  so  enveloped  in  the  torrent  of  fugitives,  that 

they  were  swept  along  beyond  their  comrades  into  the 
334,339.'    middle  of  the  French  army,  while  their  arms,  weary  with 

striking,  could  hardly  wield  their  sabres.1 

Meanwhile  a  desperate  conflict  was  raging  in  and 
Piancbe-  around  Planchcnoit,  where  Billow's  left  wing,  aided  by 
riu'd  bVtJhe  part  of  Pirch's  corps,  was  assailing  Duhesme's  Young, 
afterTdes-  ailc^  the  steady  battalions  of  Morand's  Old  Guards,  which 
perate  re-  gj.^  ]ic]d  t]ia^  important  post.  The  church  and  church- 

fcistanre  I')'  A 

ti.cOM      yard  were  strongly   occupied  by  these  noble  veterans, 

Guard.  •>  J  l  J 

who,  by  the  rapidity  and  precision  of  their  fire,  long  held 
at  bay  the  superior  masses  of  the  Prussians,  who,  stimu- 
lated alike  by  past  defeat  and  present  victory,  poured  in 
on  all  sides  to  complete  their  destruction.  Every  attack 
in  front  was  successfully  repelled ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
increasing  number  of  their  assailants  enabled  them  to 
press  them  at  the  same  time  on  both  flanks,  that  the  Old 
..  Guard,  still  in  good  order,  beiran  to  retire.  The  chasseurs, 

•Claim,  viji. 

!-•'•,  i-y-     under  General  Pelet,  covered  the   retreat ;    and,  though 

(  j]'O>-C 

chnm.  iii.  dreadfully  thinned  by  the  fire  which  fell  upon  them  from 

Mtiorne.'ii.  all  sides,  still  presented  an  unbroken  front  to  the  enemy. 

p'russtm'  On  quitting  the  enclosures  of  Planchenoit,  this  band  of 

Arcount  heroes,  now  reduced  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  found 

'Jr(>!ise  ..  itself  surrounded  by  large  masses  of  Prussian  infantry  and 

Cliron.  in.  •' 

cavalry,  who  had  very  nearly  penetrated  to  the  eagle,  in 

^i;},  so.1),     the  centre  of  their  ranks.2     Then  Pelet,  who  commanded, 

halted  his  men  upon  a  little  rising  ground,  and  called  out 
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— "  A  moi,  chasseurs  !  Sauvons  1'Aiglo,  ou  mourons  autour   CHAP. 
d'elle."*     The  men  quickly  formed  round  their  undaunted    x 
leader,  and,  closing  their  ranks,  succeeded,  with  levelled 
bayonets,  in  making  their  way  with  their  eagle  untouched, 
through  their  enemies,  and  reached  the  main  line  of  retreat, 
though  not  a  fourth  part  survived  the  glorious  conflict. 

Blucher  now,  assembling  all  his  superior  officers,  gave  . 
orders  to  send  the  last  horse  and  the  last  man  in  pursuit  Final  wreck 
of  the   enemy.      The  whole  French   army   became   one  French 
mass  of  inextricable  confusion.      The  chaussee  was  like ar 
the  scene  of  an  immense  shipwreck,  covered  with  a  vast 
mass  of  cannon,  caissons,   carriages,  baggage,  arms,  and 
articles  of  every  kind.     All  the  efforts  of  the  Guard  to 
stem  the  flight,  or  arrest  the  progress  of  the  victors,  were 
fruitless.      They  were  swept  away  by  the  torrent  which 
streamed  in  resistless  force  over  the  whole  plain,      Never 
had  such  a  rout  been  witnessed  in  modern  war.     Welling- 
ton rode  constantly  with  the  advanced  posts,  regardless 
of  the  balls,  from   friends  and   foes,  which  were   falling  i  GTO^e 
around  them.     When  urged  by  some  of  the  officers  in  g^f0^"' 
attendance  not  to  expose  himself  so  much,  he  replied,  Y*u^- iv- 
"Never  mind,  let  them  fire  away;  the  battle's  gained  !"  Gourg.  %, 
A  noble  sentiment,  coining  from  such  a  man  at  such  aiWokix. 
moment.     Before  the  pursuit  ceased,  a  little  beyond  La  weiim'g- 
Belle  Alliance,  from  the  inability  of  the  British,  through  SiY^". 
absolute  exhaustion,  to  continue  it,  a  hundred  and  fifty  ^T^1' 
pieces  of  cannon,  three  hundred  and  fifty  caissons,  and  six  ^"-'-j^ 
thousand  prisoners,  had  been  captured;  and  of  the  vast  t'luus.  viii. 

]•_«)      f'har- 

French  army,  that  morning  so  brilliant,  not  two  companies  nus,  303. 

were  to  be  found  together.1 

Blucher  and  Wellington,  by   a   singular   chance,  met 

so 
near  a  hamlet  called  the  Maison  clu  Roi  beyond  La  Belle  Meeting  of 

Alliance,  on  the  road  leading  to  Genappe,  and  mutually  imi'i  ijht'"1 
saluted  each   other  as  victors.     After  cordially  shaking ^u['0f the*1 
hands,  the   English   general  represented  to  the  Prussian  I'"'"rh- 
that  his  men  were  so  exhausted  with  fighting  the  whole 

*  '•'  Hither,  elms-curs  !      Let  us  save  the  ea<rle.  or  die  round  it.'1 
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CHAP,  day,  that  they  were  hardly  able  to  continue  the  pursuit. 

1  "  Leave  that  to  me,"  replied  Blucher  ;  "  I  will  send  every 

1815-  man  and  horse  after  the  enemy."  And  in  effect  Ziethen 
continued  the  pursuit  without  intermission  during  the 
whole  night.  Seven  times  the  wearied  French,  ready  to 
drop  down,  tried  to  form  bivouacs  ;  seven  times  they 
were  roused  by  the  dreadful  sound  of  the  Prussian 
trumpet,  and  obliged  to  continue  their  flight  without  inter- 
mission." Such  was  their  faiiguc  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  foot-soldiers  threw  away  their  arms  ;  and  the 
cavalry,  utterly  dispersing,  rode  every  man  for  his  life 
across  the  country.  The  dejection  was  universal  and 
extreme.  At  Gcnappc  some  resistance  was  attempted, 
and  a  brisk  fire  of  musketry  was  kept  up  for  a  few 
minutes  from  behind  a  barricade  of  overturned  cannon 
and  carriages.  But  a  few  shots  from  the  Prussian  horse- 
artillery  soon  dispersed  the  enemy,  and  the  town  was 
taken  amidst  loud  cheers,  and  with  it  Napoleon's  travel- 
ling carriage,  private  papers,  hat,  and  sword.  It  was  in  a 
field  near  Quatre  Bras  that  the  Emperor  first  drew  bridle, 
and  rested  for  a  few  minutes  to  take  a  slight  refreshment, 

,  (;ri)]llia     the    only   one    that    he    had   tasted   since   the   morning. 

i>ainit/,  i.    Immediately  remounting,  he  rode  all  niirlit,  and  reached 

ifl3.  (tnci*c-  .  .         .  ,  .  c       > 

iia..1!.  A,--  Charlcroi  at  six  in  the  morning.  The  fugitives  were 
•:<>7.  -i">" !-?-  already  pouring  over  the  bridges,  and  after  stopping  an 
VqtYr'i'.  hour  he  resumed  his  flight  to  I'hilipvillc.  The  torrent — •. 
ii  V.  Vi  ''•'.''" ''horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  all  intermingled— continued  to 

•   defile  over  the  bridge  at  Charleroi  during  the  whole  day  ; 

"  but  seareelv  forty  thousand  passed  the  Sambre,  and  they 

'  hrriti.  in.  •  •  J 

:..'i.:'.-j-j.     carried  with  them  only  twentv-seven  nuns.      The  whole  re- 

( '}i;irni*,  ,  * 

;j»i:j,  aij.     mainder  of  their  artillery  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Knirlish 

on  the  field  of  battle,  or  of  the  Prussians  in  the  pursuit.1 

"Such,"  said  Napoleon,  "  was  the  battle  of   Mount  St 

•  lolin  :   glorious  to  the  French  arm.-,  vet  how  fatal  !  "    The 

loss  of  the  Allie>  in  it  was  immense.      That  of  the  Dritish 
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King's  German  Legion,  and  Hanoverians,  alone  amounted    CHAP. 

XCIV 

to  ten  thousand,  of  whom  two  thousand  and  twenty-three 


were  killed.     The  loss  at  Waterloo  itself,  on  the  part  of 

40. 

the  whole  troops  engaged,  was  above  twenty-two  thou- LOSS  of  the 
sand.*     The  field  of  battle  next  day  presented  a  scene  Waterloo. 
of  matchless  horror,  exceeding  even  that  immortalised  in 
the  Iliad  : — 

"  In  dust  the  vanquished  and  the  victor  lies, 
With  copious  slaughter  all  the  fields  are  red, 
And  heaped  with  growing  mountains  of  the  dead. 
So  fought  each  host,  with  thirst  of  glory  fired, 
And  crowds  on  crowds  triumphantly  expired." 

POPE'S  Homer,  iv.  627. 

The  total  loss  of  Wellington's  army,  from  the  1 5th  to  the 
19th,  was  twenty  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  Belgian  and  German  auxiliaries,  but 
exclusive  of  the  Prussians,  who  lost  seven  thousand  more  i  weiiing- 
at  Waterloo  alone.     The  magnitude  of  the  chasms  in  his  Batimrst,r 
ranks,  on  this  occasion,  excited  the  most  mournful  feelings  isi5.19Gur. 
in   the   breast  of  the   English   general,   and  obliterated  ^  4|^tho 
for  a  time  all  exultation  at  his  triumph,  t     The  Prus-  APP.  .07,  .o». 

1       _  .         oiborne,  11. 

sian  loss  on  the  16th  and  18th,|  including  the  action  352, 519. 
at  Wavrc  on  the   latter  of  these  days,  was  thirty-three  315. 
thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty.1    Of  the  French  army, 


Killed. 

Wounded. 

Missing. 

Total. 

1,417 

4,923 

592 

6.932 

3C2 

1,009 

218 

1,589 

294 

1,098 

210 

1,602 

154 

456 

50 

660 

254 

389 

643 

466 

2,054 

1,627 

4,147 

2,9,17 

9,929 

2,697 

15,573 

1,255 

4,387 

1,393 

7,035 

British, 

Kirg's  German  Legion, 

Hanoverians, 

Bruns  wickers, 

Nassau, 
Belgians, 

Total,     .... 
Prussian  loss, 

Grand  total  allied  armies,  4,202       14,316          4,090       22,G08 

SIBORNE,  ii.  252,  502,  519;  and  Die  Grouse  Citron,  iii.  337. 

t  "  I  cannot  express  to  you  the  regret  and  sorrow  with  which  I  look  around 
me  and  contemplate  the  loss  I  have  sustained,  particularly  in  your  brother 
(Sir  Thomas  Gordon).  The  glory  resulting  from  such  actions,  so  dearly  bought, 
is  no  consolation  to  rne,  and  I  cannot  suggest  it  as  any  to  you,  and  to  his 
friends." — WELLINGTON  to  LORD  ABERDEEN,  IQthJunc  1815;  GUIUVOOD,  xii.  488. 

J  The  loss  of  the  Belgians  during  this  short  campaign  was  very  severe — it 
amounted  to  4038  men  (not  including  officers)  killed  and  wounded  ;  and  the 
Brunswickers  lost  in  the  same  period  1501  men.  The  total  loss  of  Wellington's 
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CHAP,    it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  was  weakened  on  the  field  by 
XC1V-    at  least  forty  thousand  at  Waterloo  alone  ;  but,  in  effect, 
i»i5.     ft  was  totally  destroyed,  and  scarcely  any  of  the  men  who 
fought  there  ever  again  appeared  in  arms.    After  they  had 
passed  the  Sambre  and  regained  their  own  country,  the 
troops  became  utterly  desperate  ;   the  infantry  dispers- 
ing in  the  villages,  the  cavalry  and  artillery  selling  their 
horses,  and  making  the  best  of  their  way  to  their  respec- 
tive homes. 

While  this    terrible    battle   was   raging  at   Waterloo, 

41 

Action  of  Marshal  Grouchy,  with  his  corps,  was  actively  engaged 
wavre:vat  with  Thielmaii  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wavre.  Napo- 
At]~~  Icon's  orders,  verbally  communicated  to  that  marshal 
plate  ins.  when  he  received  the  command,  were  to  follow  the  Prus- 
sians, to  attack  them,  and  never  lose  sight  of  them.  In 
pursuance  of  these  directions,  Grouchy,  who  had  reached 
Gembloux  on  the  evening  of  the  17th,  set  out  at  seven 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  for  Sart-lez-Walhain  ; 
after  passing  that  point  his  advanced  guard  began,  shortly 
before  noon,  to  press  upon  the  Prussian  rearguard,  which, 
after  an  obstinate  resistance,  fell  back  in  the  direction  of 
Wavre.  At  noon,  the  cannonade  at  Waterloo  was  dis- 
tinctly heard  in  Grouchy 's  army  :  Count  Gerard  strongly 
urged  the  marshal  to  abandon  the  pursuit  of  the  Prussians, 
and  move  towards  Waterloo,  where  it  was  evident  the 
decisive  struggle  was  going  forward.  But  Grouchy  was 
too  well  aware  of  the  implicit  obedience  to  orders  which 
the  Emperor  exacted,  to  adopt  these  suggestions  :  and  he 
received  soon  after  instructions  from  Soult,  dated  ten 
o'clock  on  the  18th  of  June,  to  continue  his  movement 

army  ilnrin^  the  campaign   fn>in   the   1'ith  t<>  thr   li'th  June  \va.s  a.-s  follows, 
giving  a  clu.ir  [.r<"if  u]»<n  whom  the  weight  of  the  cuute>t  fell  : — 

Otlii'iTs.                  Mm.  Total. 

IJritish  ami  King's  GtTinau  Legion,          7-H         .       11, :'>:(.<)         .  12,(>t>8 

Il.iiiMvirians,            ....         117         .         l.itlU         .  2,n:56 

I'.-LMII- Ill         .         ;'VS94         .  4,038 

linn, -\\ickiT-.           ....            o9          .          1,440         .  1,505 

N;i.-s;ui.              24          .             019          .  043 


-   I'l.nTH'),  IV. 
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on  "Wavre.*    He  persisted,  accordingly,  implicitly  to  obey    CFIAP. 
his  orders,  and  continued  the  attack   on  Wavre,  where 


Thielman's  corps  was  posted  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dyle,  1815- 
occupying  both  the  town  of  that  name  and  the  bridge  of 
Bierge,  till  seven  o'clock,  when  a  second  despatch  from 
Soult,  dated  one  o'clock  afternoon,  enjoined  him  to 
manoeuvre  on  St  Lambert,  where  Billow's  columns  had 
begun  to  appear.f  He  immediately  did  so.  Vandamme 
at  the  head  of  his  corps  continued  the  assault  on  Wavre  . 

1  Kausch- 

and  Bierge  without   success  ;   but  Pajol,  with  his  light  nick-  27.f!> 
cavalry,  followed  by  Gerard's  corps,  amounting  to  more  borne,  H. 
than  twelve   thousand  men,  forced  the  passage  of  the  289'  cfaus 
Dyle  higher  up,  at  the  bridge  of  Limale,  won  the  oppo-  Vs'e.  13Die 
site  heights  after  severe  fighting,  repulsed  the  rearguard  §J^J  in 
of  Ziethen,  which  was  alone  opposed  to  them,  and  con-  ™(\345.- 

I  lotho,  iv. 

sisted  of  only  three  battalions  and  as  many  squadrons,  7p  73- 
and  turned   Thielman's  right  flank,   as  they  had  been  343, 300. 
directed.1 

The  defence  of  Wavre  by  Thielman,  on  this  occasion,        9 
was  one  of  the  most  skilful  and  glorious  events  of  the  G.iihmt  de- 

f  i     •        f 

war,  fruitful  as  it  was  in  heroic  deeds  on  both  sides.     The  Wavre  in- 
Prussian  force,  in  consequence  of  the  losses  sustained  at 
Ligny,  and  of  six  battalions  and  a  battery  by  a  mistake  of 

*  "  The  Emperor  desires  me  to  inform  you  that  at  this  moment  he  is  about 
to  attack  the  English  army,  which  has  taken  a  position  in  front  of  the  forest 
of  Soignies.  His  majesty  desires  that  yon  should  direct  your  movements  upon 
Wurre.  in  order  to  approach  us,  and  conduct  our  operations  in  concert,  driving 
before  you  all  the  Prussian  corps  who  have  taken  that  direction,  or  who  might 
stop  at  Wavre,  where  you  should  endeavour  to  arrive  as  soon  as  possible."— 
HUIT.T  to  GROUCHY.  ISth  June  1815,  ten  o'clock ;  GROUCHY,  p.  21. 

t  Even  in  this  second  despatch,  however,  dated  from  the  field  of  Waterloo, 
he  was  so  far  from  disapproving  of  Grouchy's  movement  on  Wavre  hitherto, 
that  he  e.cpreasfi/  appn.rfd  it,  and  only  enjoined  him  for  the  first  time  a  direc- 
tion towards  Waterloo : — 

"  Yous  avez  ecrit  ce  matin  ii  deux  h cures  que  vous  marcheriez  sur  Sort,  a 
Wallam,  done  votre  pro  jet  etait  de  vous  porter  a  Corbaix  ou  a  Wavre  ;  cc 
mourcment  c.<t  conformc  au:c  dispositions  rjui  rocs  out  etc  communiqudes. 
Cependant  1'Empereur  m'ordonne  de  vous  dire  que  vous  devez  toujours  man- 
GMivrcr  dans  notre  direction  :  c'est  a  vous  de  voir  le  point  ou  nous  sommes 
pour  vous  re'gler  en  consequence,  et  pour  Her  nos  communications,  ainsi  que 
pour  etre  toujours  en  mesure  pour  tomber  sur  quelques  troupes  ennemies  qui 
clu-rcheront  h,  inquieter  notre  droit." — Du  champ  dc  uataille  de  Waterloo,  le 
18,  a  une  heure  apres  /nidi. — GROUCHY,  p.  24  ;  and  SIBORNK,  i.  400. 
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CHAP,    their  commanders  having  followed  the  march  of  the  other 
IN'    corps  of  the  Prussians,  and  not  appeared  at  all  on  the 


1815.  ^cjt|  £j|i  £]1C  contcst  was  over  at  night,  was  only  fifteen 
thousand  two  hundred,  and  they  were  assailed  by  above 
thirty  thousand  French.  The  contest  began  with  a  violent 
cannonade  across  the  Dyle,  which  was  kept  up  with  great 
spirit  on  botli  sides  for  above  an  hour,  when  an  attempt 
was  made  on  the  Prussian  left  to  force  the  bridges  of 
Wavre.  Vandamme,  who  was  under  Grouchy 's  orders, 
devoted  his  whole  corps  to  this  attack,  and  he  was 
opposed  only  by  four  Prussian  battalions ;  but  such  was 
their  skill  and  resolution,  that  they  repulsed  during  the 
day  no  less  than  thirteen  different  assaults  by  such  im- 
mensely superior  forces.  The  way  in  which  they  did  this 
was  very  peculiar,  and  highly  interesting.  The  streets  of 
Wavrc  lay  parallel  to  the  river,  and  at  right  angles  to 
those  leading  up  from  the  bridges.  The  advanced  guard 
of  the  Prussians  was  placed  in  the  houses  in  front,  next 
the  river,  and,  though  driven  from  the  lower,  continued  to 
fight  with  desperate  bravery  in  the  upper  stories.  The 
reserves  were  arranged  under  cover  in  the  cross  streets. 
Whenever  the  French  columns  made  their  way  across 
mit/l'1;"  through  the  fire  from  the  houses,  these  reserves  suddenly 
.rm'.'ii.  rushed  forward  from  their  covers,  and,  while  those  farthest 
back  stopped  the  advance  of  the  front,  the  others  opened 
such  a  fire  on  the  flank  of  the  column,  as  always  drove 
it  back  with  heavy  loss  across  the  bridges.  After  fighting 
in  this  manner  from  four  o'clock  till  midnight,  the  bridges 

™  cj 

were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Prussians,  and  the  contend- 
ing troops  lav  on  the  opposite  banks.1 

On    the   following   mornini:,   Thielman,  who  had   now 

13 

'        heard  of  the  glorious  victory  on  the  preceding  dav,  attacked 
Grouchv  at   davbreak,  but  was  viirorouslv  repulsed  ;   and 

•  •/  1 

the  French  general  was  preparing  to  follow  up  his  success 
and  march  upon  Brussels,  when  the  fatal  news  arrived  of 
the  rout  at  Waterloo  on  the  preceding  day,  followed  by 
orders  from  the  Kmperor  for  Grouchy  to  retreat  and  effect 
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a  junction  with  the  remainder  of  the  army.*    He  faithfully    CHAP. 
obeyed  his  instructions,  and  fell  back  instantly  on  Namur, 


which  town  he  reached  upon  the  20th,  having  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  being  intercepted  by  Pirch's  corps.    This  corps 
had  been  detached  by  Blucher  from  the  field  of  Waterloo 
on  the  night  of  the  18th,  to  turn  his  left  flank,  and  cut 
him  off  from  the  Sambre ;  and  he  only  failed  in  doing  so, 
from  an  injudicious  halt  he  made  on  the  19th  at  Mellery. 
As  it  was,  Pirch  arrived  at  Namur  just  as  the  rearguard 
of  Grouchy  reached  that  town.    But  the  French  rearguard, 
consisting  of  Testc's  division,  though  driven  from  the  forti- 
fied suburb,  yet  made  good  the  ramparts  with  the  most 
determined  courage,  until  the  main  body  had  defiled  over 
the   bridge  across  the  Sambre,  and  finally  withdrew  in 
safety.      From  this   Grouchy   marched    without   farther 
interruption  by  Dinant  and  Rheims  to  Soissons,  where  his 
troops  rejoined  the  main  body  of  the  French  army  with 
thirty- two  thousand  men  and  ninety-six  guns  in  excellent 
order  on  the  26th,  having  more  than  repaired  his  losses  n;ckj278, 
by  the  stragglers  whom  he  picked  up  during  the  retreat.  Ijborno4"ii 
It  augments  the  admiration  which  all  must  feel  at  the  ]3Jj-  ^'i'- 
noble  conduct  of  Marshal  Blucher  and  General  Gneisenau  Gourgaud, 
on  the  eventful  day  of  Waterloo,  that  when  they  adopted  Grouchy, 
the  resolution  to  unite  their  whole  force,  except  Thielman's  Grossc 
corps,  to  bear  on   the  decisive  point  at  Waterloo,  they  si^wT' 
were  aware  of  the  difficulties  in  which  that  general  was  i'1,0^1,"' 1V' 
involved  at  Wavrc.      They  resolved,  however,  with  equal  f*ro|i.iian. 

J  i          Danutz,  i. 

spirit  and  generalship,  to  sacrifice  all  minor  objects,  and  ^3'_364- 
even  endanger  their  communications,  in  order  to  achieve  ^i,  4;;i. 
the  destruction  of  Napoleon's  great  army  at  Waterloo.1 

The  campaign  of  Waterloo  having  been  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  it  has  been  made,  as 
mav  well  be  believed,  the  subject  of  unbounded  discussion 

*  Even  aftrr  lie  first  beard  of  Napoleon's  defeat,  Onmchy  proposed  to  march 
ii] /on  Brussels,  and  from  thence  regain  Flanders  by  passing  alone;  the  rear  of 
the  allied  armies,  but  he  yielded  to  the  unanimous,  wish  of  his  generals  for  a 
direct  retreat. — CHAUUAS,  4:M. 

VOL.    XIV.  1) 
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CHAP,  and  criticism,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  Great  Britain, 
'^-  and  equally  on  the  part  of  the  allied  writers  as  the 
j15'  French.  The  latter  have,  as  was  very  natural,  strained 
Reflations  every  nerve  to  palliate  their  defeat,  partly  by  exaggerating 
TvgfoF*'  the  forces  of  their  opponents,  partly  by  diminishing  their 
loo<  own,  and  partly  by  misrepresenting  the  nature  of  Marshal 
Grouchy's  operations,  and  unduly  magnifying  the  effect 
which  would  have  followed  from  his  having  disobeyed  his 
orders,  and  come  up  to  the  field  of  battfc  before  the  con- 
clusion of  the  fight.  The  German  military  historians, 
on  the  other  hand,  and  particularly  the  Prussians,  have 
perhaps  endeavoured  to  claim  for  themselves  a  larger 
share  than  was  really  due  to  them  in  the  honours  of  the 
conflict,  and  to  underrate  what  should  in  fairness  be 
ascribed  to  the  unconquerable  firmness  of  the  British 
troops.  The  English  writers  also  have  not  been  a  whit 
behind  their  Continental  brethren  in  exaggeration  ;  and, 
by  seeking  to  ascribe  everything  to  their  own  country- 
men, and  somewhat  unduly  keeping  out  of  view  the 
necessary  effect  of  the  Prussian  co-operation,  have  gone 
far  to  make  the  foreign  readers  distrust  what  really  is 
authentic  and  undoubted  in  the  exploits  of  the  British 
troops  on  that  glorious  day.  A  few  observations,  couched 
in  the  spirit,  so  far  as  attainable,  of  historic  impartiality, 
will,  it  is  hoped,  tend  at  least  to  show  where  the  truth 
really  lies  amidst  these  conflicting  statements. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident,  whatever  the  English 

ir 

Wellington  writers  may  say  to  the  contrary,  that  both  Bluchcr  and 
wcreSlfiT  thc  Duke  of  Wellington  were  unexpectedly  assailed  by 
l"^™™^11  Napoleon's  invasion  of  Belgium  on  the  15th  of  June  ; 
""-  and  that  lie  gained  in  the  outset  a  great,  and  what 
had  well-nigh  proved  a  decisive,  advantage,  by  that  cir- 
cumstance. It  has  been  already  seen,  from  the  ])uke's 
despatches,  that  on  the  fHh  of  June — that  is,  six  days 
before  the  invasion  took  place — he  M'as  aware  that  Napo- 
leon was  collecting  a  great  force  on  the  frontier,  and  he, 
of  course,  could  not  doubt  but  that  hostilities  might  soon 
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be  expected  ;  and  that  successive  intelligence  was  trans-    CHAP. 
mittcd  daily,  down  to  the  night  of  the  14th,  that  an 


attack  might  daily,  and  at  last  hourly,  be  expected.1 
Had  he  and  Blucher  not  been  misled  by  false  informa-  xcin.  §'  41.' 
tion,  or  waiting  for  intelligence  on  which  they  could 
more  implicitly  rely,  the  two  armies  would  immediately 
have  been  concentrated,  and  placed  in  such  a  situation 
that  they  might  mutually,  if  attacked,  lend  each  other 
the  necessary  assistance.  Their  united  force  was  fully 
two  hundred  thousand  effective  men  ;  while  Napoleon's 
was  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thou- 
sand at  the  utmost.  They  never  would,  if  aware  of  the 
pending  invasion,  have  allowed  Blucher  to  be  attacked 
unawares  and  isolated  at  Ligny,  whilst  deprived  of  the 
aid  of  one  of  his  corps  ;  and  have  suffered  three  divisions 
of  British  infantry,  unsupported  by  either  any  adequate 
cavalry  or  artillery,  to  be  exposed  to  the  onset  of  a 
superior  force  of  French,  composed  of  all  the  three  arms, 
at  Quatre  Bras. 

II.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  they  could  not  provide  for 
their  troops  if  they  had  been  concentrated,  and  that  it  Answer  to 
was  necessary  to  watch  every  road  which  led  to  Brussels.  tioVuTthis 
Men  do  not  cat  more  when  drawn  together,  than  when 
scattered  over  a  hundred  miles  of  country  ;  and  although 
it  is  much  more  troublesome  to  collect  provisions  for 
them  in  the  former  situation  than  in  the  latter,  and  often 
very  exhausting  to  troops  to  march  much  before  fighting, 
yet  that  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  keeping  them  in  canton- 
ments in  presence  of  a  powerful  and  concentrated  enemy. 
Marlborough  and  Eugene  had  long  ago  maintained  armies 
of  one  hundred  thousand  men  for  successive  entire  cam- 
paigns in  Flanders  ;  and  Blucher  and  Wellington  had 
no  difficulty  in  feeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
drawn  close  together,  after  the  war  did  commence.  Both 
the  allied  generals  were  too  consummate  commanders  not 
to  know,  that  it  is  not  by  a  cordon  of  troops  scattered 
over  seventy-five  miles,  that  the  attack  of  one  hundred 
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CHAP,    and  twenty-five   thousand   French,    all  concentrated,   is 
1V1_  to  be  arrested.      If  the  British  army  had  from  the  first 
11{15-     been  assembled  at  Quatre  Bras,  and  Blucher  near  Ligny, 
only  four  miles   and  a  half  distant,  with  two  hundred 
thousand  men  between  them,  how  could  Napoleon  have 
reached  Brussels  but  by  fighting  his  way  through  both 
united,  or  in  close  co-operation  ?    Napoleon  would  never 
have  ventured  to  pass  such  a  force  on  any  road,  how- 
ever unguarded."     In  truth,  the  conduct  of  the  British 
and  Prussian  generals  on  this  occasion  would  be  inexpli- 
cable, if  it  were  not  evidently  explained,  and  therefore 
the  ground  of  criticism  removed,  by  the  deceit  practised 
on  them  in  France,  which  has  already  been  referred  to.  t 
III.   It  is  often  said  that  Wellington  was  obliged  to 

Kff-ct  which  leave  his  troops  scattered  in  cantonments  down  to  the 

i.i  i, 

lied 


fr. 


very  moment  of  attack,  because  he  did  not  know  by  which 


eancrcon-  roacl  ^1C  M'as  t°  1)C  attacked;  and  if  he  had  concentrated 

rati 
of 

:   : 


j  his  army  when  the  French  accumulated  their  forces  in  his 
front,  he  could  not  have  guarded  every  part  of  the  frontier 
intrusted  to  him,  and  the  enemy  might  have  penetrated 
unawares  to  Brussels  by  some  unprotected  route.  With- 
out stopping  to  inquire  whether  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  thousand  men,  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  guns, 
can  in  this  manner  slip  unobserved  past  two  armies  mus- 
tering between  them  two  hundred  thousand  combatants 
directly  in  their  front,  it  seems  sufficient  to  observe,  that 
the  advance  of  an  enemy  into  a  hostile  territory  is  never 

*  Without  actually  uniting  tho  two  armies,  almost  equal  security  would 
have  been  trained  by  concentrating  the  English  forces  between  Hall  and  Quatre 
lira.*,  with  the  reserves  at  debouches  of  tho  forest  of  Soignies  ;  and  drawing  in 
Ilulow's  corps  closer  to  the  re.-st  of  the  Prussian  army. — See.  ]>IMAI,MONT,  ii. 
.)•-.•) ;  <'n  \I:H.\S,  72,  121. 

•I-  How  did  Kt.iy  arrest  for  six  weeks  the  advance  of  Morcau  in  Bavaria  in 
1-on  »_  r,v  accumulating  his  army  under  the  cannon  of  1'hn.  How  did  Du- 
m<>urier  -to),  the  inva.-ioii  of  the  Duke  of  I'.nmswick  in  1  792  ?— P.y  concentrat- 
ing his  army  in  the  camp  of  Ste  Aleneliould.—  Sec  Ante,  (.'hap.  X.  §  21  ;  and 
Chap.  >  xxi.  s  -"•  How  di.l  Mcrthier  hrini:  I'Yanee  to  the  brink  of  ruin  in 

l,S"!i,  uhen  the  Archduke  CharN-s  invaded  Havana? liy  scattering  his  troops 

over  an  extent  of  eighty  miles.  How  did  Xapoleou  set  matters  to  rights?-— 
P,y  inht.iiitly  Conrent rating  th>  m.  See  Atiti,  Chap.  I. vi.  g  'J5. 
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so  effectually  prevented  as  by  a  concentrated  mass  lying  CHAP. 
on  its  flank.  No  experienced  general  will  hazard  an  — 
advance  into  an  enemy's  country,  leaving  an  equal  or 
superior  force  in  a  concentrated  position  on  his  side  or 
rear.  Marlborough's  army,  in  August  1705,  occupied  the 
ground  on  which  Blucher  fought  on  the  18th  June  1815, 
and  the  French  were  at  Soignies  and  Waterloo,  so  that 
he  was  between  them  and  Paris;  but  the  English  general 
wisely  kept  his  face  to  them,  and  never  thought  of 
hazarding  an  incursion  into  the  French  territory.  Ven- 
dome,  after  the  battle  of  Oudcnarde,  lay  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ghent,  while  Eugene  and  Marlborough  were  be- 
sieging Lille,  on  the  direct  road  to  Paris ;  but  his  position 
there  effectually  protected  the  French  capital  from  insult. 
Kray,  in  1800,  for  six  weeks  arrested  the  inarch  of 
Morcau  through  Bavaria  by  keeping  his  army  within  the 
the  walls  of  Ulm,  though  the  French  general  repeatedly 
passed  him,  and  levied  contributions  to  the  very  frontiers  of 
Austria.  Napoleon  was  not  the  man  to  push  on  to  Brus- 
sels, if  a  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  allies  had  been 
concentrated  at  Quatrc  Bras  and  Ligny,  on  the  line  of 
his  communications.  It  was  the  desperate  state  of  his 
affairs  at  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1814  in  France, 
which  alone  prompted  the  march  towards  St  Dizier  and 
the  Rhine,  leaving  Blucher  and  Schwartzenberg  between 
him  and  the  capital;  and  he  lost  his  throne  in  conse- 
quence, lie  would  have  had  little  reason  to  congratulate 
himself  on  his  campaign,  if  he  had  passed  the  Allies  and 
occupied  Brussels,  and  they  had  passed  him  and  taken 
Paris. 

IV.  It  follows  from  these  considerations  that,  in  the 
outset  of  the  Waterloo  campaign,  Napoleon,  by  the  secrecy  Xnpoifr.n 
and   rapidity   of  his   movements,    gained   the  advantage  advantage 
of   Wellington   and  Blucher.      Being  superior  bv  nearly  a 
seventy  thousand  troops  to  those  at  the  command  of  the 
French  Emperor,   it   was   their   interest    never    to    have 
fought  at  a  disadvantage,  and  not  to  have  made  a  final 
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CHAP,  stand  till  their  two  great  armies  were  in  a  situation 
xciv.  imituai]y  to  assist  and  support  each  other.  There  seems 
IBIS.  no  rcason  ^y  this  might  not  have  been  done  by  their 
mutually  converging  from  the  frontier,  as  soon  as  the 
invasion  commenced,  to  Waterloo,  without  abandoning 
Brussels.  This,  in  truth,  was  exactly  what  they  did  do 
on  the  17th,  when  Wellington  retired  to  Waterloo,  and 
Bluchcr  to  near  Wavre,  which  kept  them  in  communica- 
tion with  each  other,  when  both  were  concentrated  and 
ready  to  fight,  and  produced  the  decisive  success  which 
followed.  But  even  if  it  had  been  necessary  to  evacuate 
that  capital  before  the  union  was  effected,  prudence  sug- 
gests that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  done  so, 
even  with  all  its  moral  consequences,  than  to  have  exposed 
either  army  to  the  chance  of  serious  defeat,  in  consequence 
of  being  singly  assailed  by  greatly  superior  forces.  Never- 
theless, Napoleon  so  managed  matters  in  the  outset  of 
the  campaign,  that,  though  inferior  upon  the  whole  by 
sixty  thousand  men  to  the  allied  armies  taken  together, 
he  was  superior  to  either  at  the  points  of  attack  at  Ligny 
and  Quatrc  Bras.  But  for  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stance which  was  not  to  be  reckoned  on,  of  d'Erlon's 
corps,  nineteen  thousand  strong,  being  marched  and 
countermarched  the  whole  of  the  IGtli  without  firiii"-  a 

O 

shot  either  at  Quatre  Bras  or  Ligny,  he  \vould  have 
gained,  on  the  very  first  day  of  the  campaign,  a  victory 
over  both  the  English  and  Prussian  forces.  This  is  the 
clearest  proof  that  in  the  beginning  he  gained  the  advan- 
tage, and  it  had  well-nigh  proved  a  decisive  one,  of  both 
his  opponents. 

V.  Napoleon    gained   this    success    by  the   admirable 

Krn.r'uf      secrecy  and    rapidity  of   his    movements,   which    led  to 

str?k'i'ti'<"at'n  the  sudden  and  unforeseen  irruption  which  he  made  by 

I'","- '];!"'"  I'harleroi    into  the    heart  of   his  enemy's  cantonments; 

and  his  plan  of  detaching  part  of  his  force  only  against 

the  British  on  his  left,  and  reserving  its  weight  to  assail 

the  Prussians  on   his   right,   was  undoubtedly  judicious. 
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But  this  advantage  was  speedily  lost,  and  became  the    CHAP. 

XC1V 

forerunner  of  disaster,  by  the  unaccountable  manner  in 


which  he  followed  it  up,  by  striking  at  once  against  both 
the  British  and  Prussians,  without  any  adequate  central 
reserve,  on  which  both  wings,  on  an  emergency,  might 
rely.  His  army  on  the  whole  being  considerably  inferior 
in  number  to  those  of  his  adversaries  united,  his  evident 
policy  was,  to  have  observed  the  one  party,  and  struck 
with  the  weight  of  his  force  against  the  other.  This, 
accordingly,  was  what  he  did  in  substance  on  the  18th 
at  Wavre  and  AVateiioo.  But  on  the  16th  he  com- 
menced an  attack  in  person  on  Blucher  at  Ligny  with 
seventy-two  thousand  men,  while  he  detached  Ney  with 
forty-six  thousand  to  occupy  Quatre  Bras — with  instruc- 
tions, it  is  true,  to  make  only  a  brisk  attack  at  that  point 
—and  then  move  on  as  rapidly  as  possible  against 
Blucher's  rear  at  Ligny.  But  the  consequences  of  thus 
simultaneously  commencing  the  offensive  with  two  ivinys, 
without  any  centre  to  support  them,  were  soon  apparent. 
The  Emperor,  to  achieve  victory  at  Ligny,  was  obliged 
to  summon  up  half  of  Ney's  force  under  d'Erlon  to 
menace  the  Prussian  right;  while  Ney,  stubbornly  re- 
sisted at  Quatre  Bras,  found  himself  compelled  in  the 
evening  to  recall  the  same  corps,  before  it  had  fired  a 
shot  against  the  Prussians,  to  avert  entire  defeat  from 
the  increasing  forces  of  Wellington.  It  was  to  this  ex- 
traordinary circumstance  that  the  loss  of  the  campaign  to 
Napoleon  is  in  a  great  degree  to  be  ascribed. 

VI.  Neither  commander  was  to  blame  for  these  con- 
so. 

tradictory  orders,  when  the  plan  was  once  fixed  on;  for  For  which 
Napoleon  had  need  of   the  countenance   of  d'Erlon,  to  responsible, 
support  his  grand  attack  on  Blucher's  centre;  and  Ney 
could  only  avoid  defeat  at  Quatre  Bras  by  the  instanta- 
neous return  of  the  very  same  force  to  arrest  the  increas- 
ing masses  of  the  English.     But  the  root  of  the  evil  lay 
iu  the  plan,  which  by  a  natural  consequence  entailed 
these  evils;  for  if  Ney  had  been  directed  only  to  observe 
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CHAP,    the  British,  d'Erlon  could   have  operated  on  Blucher's 
[V     right   as  fatally  as  Blucher  himself  did  on  Napoleon's 


1815.  two  cjays  after  ;  and  if  the  Prussians  had  been  only 
observed  on  the  right,  Key  would,  with  double  their 
strength,  have  with  case  crushed  the  British  at  Quatre 
Bras.  Either  result  would  have  altered  the  issue  of  the 
campaign,  and  probably  of  the  war;  for  we  have  the 
authority  of  Napoleon  himself  for  the  assertion,  that  if 
the  British  had  been  defeated,  he  would  have  had  little 
difficulty  with  the  whole  remainder  of  the  Allies,  who 
were  preparing  to  invade  the  French  territory.*  And 
herein  we  have  cause  to  admire  both  the  firmness  and 
wisdom  of  Wellington,  who  so  soon  arrested  the  advan- 
tage which  Napoleon's  surprise  had,  in  the  outset,  given 
him  ;  and,  by  the  tenacity  of  his  resistance  at  Quatre 
Bras,  at  once  rendered  the  vice  of  that  great  man's 
subsequent  plan  of  attack  apparent,  neutralised  his 
triumph  at  Ligny,  and  compensated  it  by  reasserting 
the  old  superiority  of  the  British  troops  against  fearful 
odds  in  the  first  conflict  of  the  campaign. 

VII.  Neither  Napoleon  nor  Ney  exerted  their  wonted 

Want'  ,if      vigour  when  the  attack  on  the  10th  actually  took  place. 

NanoLon     Had  Napoleon  closed  up  his  troops  during  the  night  of 

Zmon,inngtnc  l  ~>th  and  iidvaiiced  to  the  attack  of  the  Prussians  at 

..fti.uiijti,.  Jjjrruy  }>y  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  IGth  (which 

he  could  surely  have  done,  seeing  that  his  advanced  posts 

on  the  evening  of  the   15th  were  but  from  two  to  three 

miles  distant    from    Ligny),  he  would   have    found   that 

position  occupied  by  /iethen's  corps  alone.      Pirch's  corps 

being    six    miles    in    the    rear   at    Ma/.y,    whore    it    had 

bivouacked,  and  Thiclman's  fifteen  miles  in  the  rear  at 

Namur,  he  might  then  have  overwhelmed  Zicthen's  and 

Pirch's    corps    in    detail,    and   Tliiclman   on   coming    up 

"  If  the  Kn^'lish  army  h;t<l  Leon  defeated  at  Waterloo,  what  would  have 
availrd  all  the  multitude  of  Russians,  Aiistrians,  Prussians,  or  Spaniards,  who 
wcro  crowding  to  th"  Rhine,  the  Alps,  or  the  Pyrencc.-,  ?"-  NAJ'OI.KO.X'S 
Mmi'jii:<,  I'.ook  ix.  p.  'JO.'}. 
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would  have  shared  the  same  fate.     Instead  of  this,  he    CHAP. 
did  not  advance  towards  Fleurus  until  between   eleven  _ 


and  twelve  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  by  which 
time  Ziethen's,  Pirch's,  and  Thielman's  corps  were  all 
concentrated  at  Ligny,  and  did  not  attack  them  seriously 
until  nearly  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  by  which  time 
they  had  leisure  to  occupy  the  position  fully.  So  much  for 
Napoleon's  movements  on  the  right.  Ney  on  the  left 
committed  the  same  error.  Had  he  assembled  his  troops 
during  the  night  of  the  15th,  and  attacked  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  16th,  he  would  with  ease  have  carried  the 
post  of  Quatre  Bras,  then  occupied  by  only  seven  thousand 
Belgians,  before  the  arrival  of  any  of  the  British  reserve 
from  Brussels.  Instead  of  doing  so,  he  did  not  seriously 
commence  the  attack  until  between  two  and  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  which  gave  time  for  Wellington  to  bring 
up  the  English  divisions  from  Brussels. 

VIII.  On  the  morning  of  the   17th  the  whole  front 

5"2 

of  Napoleon  was  clear  of  any  enemy  as  far  as  Gembloux,  what"' 
where  the  rearguard  of  the  Prussians  under  Thiclman  mfJhtiiTve 
was.      On    the    other   hand,   Wellington  lay  at   Quatre  Jj;£on  thc 
Bras  with  his  left  jlank  entirely  exposed  and  uncovered 
by  the  retreat  of  the  Prussians,  and  he  did  not  withdraw 
the   main  body   of  the   troops   from  this  position  'until 
let  tree  it  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  A.M.    Napoleon,  therefore, 
might  easily  have  inarched  at  daybreak  on  the  1 7th  from 
Ligny,  with  the  Guards  and  the  Gth  (Lobau's)  corps,  who 
were  comparatively  fresh   (the  former  having  been  only 
engaged  at  the  termination  of  the  battle  of  Ligny,  the 
latter,  who   came  up   at  its  close,  having  never  fired  a 
shot),  upon  the  left  ilank  of  the  British  and  the  defile  of 
Gcnappc   in  their  rear,      lie  would  have  arrived  there 
before   them,  and  might  thus  have   enveloped  their  left 
Hank   and   rear,   whilst    Ney   with   his    two    corps    (now  ^iborne,  i. 
united)  assailed  their  front.1     Instead  of  this,  Napoleon -p.  -•'"• 
did  not  move  at  all  until  nearly  noon,  when  he  directed  m™"1" 
the   Guards   and   (5th   corps  to  assemble   at  Martois   on 
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CHAP,    the  road  to  Q.uatrc  Bras,  and  move  from  thence  upon 

Y  (  1 1  V 

that  point ;  and  they  did  not  reach  Quatre  Bras  until 


1815-  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  by  which  time  Wellington 
had  withdrawn  his  whole  infantry  and  artillery  in  safety 
through  the  defile  of  Genappe,  and  was  in  full  retreat  for 
Waterloo. 

IX.  Bluchcr  acted  a  gallant  and  heroic,  rather  than  a 
prudent  part  in  giving  battle  when  one  of  his  corps  had 
not  yet  come  up  ;  and  when  the  co-operation  of  Wellington 

conduct.      wagj  Qn   t]iat  jjg^  from    t]ie  tardy  concentration  of  his 

troops,  uncertain,  if  not  nearly  hopeless.  The  superiority 
of  the  Allies  upon  the  whole  was  such,  that  it  was  their 
part  to  trust  nothing  to  chance;  and  to  avoid  giving 
battle  till  they  were  in  such  a  state  of  proximity  to  each 
other,  as  to  be  able  to  calculate  on  success  as  a  matter  of 
certainty.  But  the  veteran  field-marshal  could  not  bring 
himself  to  do  that.  His  mighty  soul  recoiled  from  the 
idea  of  retreating  before  an  enemy  whom  he  had  so  often 
conquered,  after  he  had  collected  an  equality  of  force  ; 
and  he  gave  battle  in  consequence,  unsupported,  with 
nearly  equal  numbers,  at  Ligny.  But  the  result  proved, 
that  in  so  doing,  he  had  miscalculated  the  relative  prowess 
of  the  two  armies  which  were  now  in  presence  of  each 
other.  lie  was  misled  by  the  facility  with  which,  in  the 
former  campaigns,  the  new  levies  of  Prussia  had  repeat- 
edly overthrown  the  French  forces;  forgetting  that  it 
was  a  crowd  of  dispirited  conscripts  who  were  then  clus- 
tered round  the  standards  of  Napoleon  ;  and  that  it  was 
a  very  different  contest  they  had  now  to  maintain  with 
the  bronzed  veterans  whom  the  peace  had  recently 
restored  to  his  standards.  Bv  resisting  as  he  did,  with 
three-fourths  only  of  his  force,  and  apart  from  the  British, 
lie  incurred  a  great  risk  for  no  adequate  advantage. 

X.  In  justice,    however,    to    the    Prussian    ire  n  oral,    it 
iiiscx.-iwc.  must  be  recollected  that  he  gave  battle  at  Lignv  in  firm 

reliance  on  the  effective  co-operation  of  \\  ellin<'ton's 
army,  sixty  thousand  strong  at  least,  in  the  latter  part 
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of  the  day.     He  had  been  promised  by  Wellington  in    CHAP. 

XCIV 

person,  that  lie  would  be  on  the  French  flank  that  after- 


noon. It  was  to  gain  time  for  their  co-operation  that 
he  prolonged,  with  such  desperate  resolution,  the  mur- 
derous strife  in  the  villages,  and  all  but  gave  his  life  to 
hold  his  ground.  In  a  word,  Bluchcr  did  at  Ligny,  on 
the  IGth,  what  Wellington  did  on  the  18th  at  Waterloo; 
and  for  the  same  reason,  that  he  hourly  expected  a 
decisive  attack  from  a  friendly  force  on  the  enemy's 
flank.  And  this  shows  how  much  the  English  general's 
delay  in  concentrating  his  army,  disconcerted  in  the  out- 
set the  plan  of  the  campaign.  Wellington's  orders  to 
collect  his  troops,  issued  at  half-past  four  P.M.  and  ten 
P.M.  from  Brussels,  on  the  evening  of  the  15th,  produced 
sixty  thousand  combatants  of  all  arms  at  Quatre  Bras  at 
nine  A.M.  on  the  morning  of  the  1 7th.*  Issued  at  eleven 
P.M.  on  the  14th,  they  would  have  mustered  a  similar 
array  at  Quatre  Bras  at  one  P.M.  on  the  IGth;  and  he 
might  with  an  overwhelming  force  have  driven  Xey  back 
on  the  Emperor's  communications,  and  done  to  Napoleon 
what  Blucher  afterwards  did  by  his  incomparable  cross- 
march  to  Planchenoit  from  \Vavre.  The  campaign  would 
thus  have  been  secured,  and  Xapoleon  overthrown  in  the 
very  first  encounter,  without  risk  to  cither  party.  And 
yet — strange  destiny  of  mortals,  or  their  subjection  to  a 
higher  power ! — such  a  result,  how  conformable  soever 
to  the  rules  of  war,  and  the  dictates  of  wisdom,  could 
never  have  produced  the  decisive  results  which  the  course 
actually  followed  did — the  result  of  misinformation  on  the 
part  of  one  general,  and  heroic  but  imprudent  valour  on 
the  other.  Xapoleon  would  merely  have  been  hurled 
back  with  defeat  into  the  French  territory,  and  not  led  to 
perdition  on  a  path  at  first  strewn  with  flowers. 

XI.    It    follows    from    the    same    principles,    that    as 
clearly  as  Xapoleon  gained  the  advantage  of  the  allied 
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CHAP,    generals  in  the  outset,  they  gained  the  advantage  of  him 

Y  4 '  I V 

_  in  the  close  of  the  campaign.  His  favourite  military 
l\:>'  maiKLMivre  of  interposing  between  his  adversaries,  and 
Xapoi'oou  striking  with  a  superior  force  first  on  the  right  hand  and 
POT«S«I  then  on  the  left,  was  now  met  and  conquered  by  the 
:utl<  method  of  resistance  obviously  suited  to  it — viz.  the 
concentric  retreat  of  the  two  allied  armies  into  such 
close  proximity  that,  in  the  event  of  a  general  battle, 
they  could  mutually  support  and  assist  each  other.  As 
Quatre  Bras  and  Ligny,  indeed,  were  four,  and  Waterloo 
and  Wavrc  ten  miles  distant,  the  headquarters  of  the 
two  armies  were  not  brought  nearer  by  this  movement— 
rather  the  reverse,  but  it  really  was  a  concentric  retreat, 
because  the  main  bodies  of  the  respective  armies  were 
brought  much  nearer  to  each  other.  In  the  former  case 
the  two  armies  were  scattered  over  a  space  seventy-five 
miles  broad  ;  in  the  latter  they  were  brought  in  concen- 
trated masses  within  ten  miles  of  each  other,  and  therefore 
into  a  situation  where  they  could  mutually  co-operate  in 
case  of  attack.  Xapolcon  committed  an  obvious  military 
error,  when,  witli  the  .Prussian  army,  repulsed  only,  but 
still  unbroken,  on  his  flank,  he  hazarded  all  on  the  des- 
perate chance  of  defeating  the  British  army  before  its 
arrival  on  the  ridge  of  Waterloo.  Wellington  acted  with 
true  military  skill  when  he  resolved  to  give  battle  in  front 
of  the  forest  of  Soignies,  with  a  promise  from  Blucher  that 
he  would  assist  him  by  mid-dav  with  his  whole  armv. 
That  was  precisely  retaliating  upon  Xapoleon  the  bril- 
liant attack  of  Xcv  on  the  (lank  of  the  allied  armies,  by 

I  Ariic.  i-!i.  .  J 

i>x%.j7U  which  he  had  gained  the  battle  of  Bautzen.1  In  resist- 
ing his  furious  onset,  it  is  hard  to  sav  whether  we  have 
most  cause  to  admire  the  ardent  spirit  and  ijuick  deter- 
mination which  prompted  lUucher,  so  soon  after  his  own 
defeat,  to  strain  every  nerve  in  order  to  bring  up  his 
troops  to  the  deceive  point  at  Waterloo  ;  or  the  incom- 
parable constancy  and  unshaken  determination  which  led 
\\  ellingtuii,  ainid>t  a  sea  of  carnage,  to  maintain  his  ground 
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immovable,  till  the  glancing  of  the  Prussian  standards  an-  CTIAP. 
nounccd  the  assurance  of  decisive  victory.  Prudence  should 
have  counselled  Napoleon  to  have  retreated,  rather  than 
incur  the  desperate  hazard  of  being  assailed,  either  in  the 
moment  of  victory  or  defeat,  by  fifty  thousand  fresh  troops. 
A  just  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  their  situation, 
equally  with  their  own  heroic  spirit,  prompted  Wellington 
and  Blucher  to  act  as  they  did  on  this  memorable  field. 
And  it  is  very  remarkable  that  their  success  would  pro- 
bably have  been  comparatively  incomplete,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  advantage  gained  by  Napoleon  on  the  IGth 
over  the  Prussians  at  Ligny  ;  for  it  was  that  which  led 
Napoleon  to  believe  that  the  Prussian  army  was  put  en- 
tirely hors  de  combat,  at  least  for  some  days,  and  that 
he  might  M'ith  safety,  even  to  the  eleventh  hour,  hurl  his 
whole  forces,  with  almost  desperate  energy,  against  the ' 
British  legions  in  front  of  Waterloo. 

XII.   It  is  impossible  to  estimate  too  highly  the  mili- 
tary ability  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  alike  in  his  selec-  Admirable 
tion  of  the  field  of  battle,  in  the  disposition  which  he  gave  w^ffgton 
to  his  troops,  and  the  admirable  firmness  with  which  he  ou  thc  tL'ld- 
maintained  his  ground  till  the  promised  succour  arrived. 
The  slightest  inspection  of  the  field  of  Waterloo  must 
be  sufficient  to  convince  every  observer,  that  it  was  in 
a  singular  manner  adapted  for  a  great  defensive  stand — 
being  furnished  with  a  gentle  slope  along  its  whole  front, 
which,  like  a  regular  glacis,  exposed  thc  attacking  columns 
to  a  fire  from  the  summit  every  step  that  they  advanced  ; 
having  the  farm-houses  and  enclosures  of  La  Ilaye  Saintc 
and  Ilougomont,  like  so  many  outworks,  to  retard  thc 
enemy's  advance  ;  and  thc  reverse  of  thc  hill  affording 
a  gentle  slope  and  hollow  to  thc  other  side,  where  thc 
troops,  invisible  to  those  who  stood  on  the  opposite  ridge 
where  the  French  army  bivouacked,  might  be  at  once  in 
a  great  measure  sheltered  from  thc  fire  of  thc  cncmv's 
artillery,  and  at  thc  same  time  ready  to  repel  thc  assault 
of  liis  columns,  if,  after  braving  the  fire  of  thc  British, 
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CHAP,    they  readied  the  summit  of  the  ridge.    The  forest  behind, 

\  ( '  1 V 

—  it  is  true,  presented  great,  perhaps  insurmountable,  diffi- 
'15>  culties  to  drawing  off  the  artillery  and  caissons  in  the 
event  of  defeat ;  but  Wellington  had  no  reason  to  dread 
that.  Even  if  worsted  on  the  field,  the  advance  of  the 
Prussians  must  have  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 
Emperor  to  have  followed  up  his  advantage.  And  we 
have  the  authority  of  the  first  military  writer  in  Europe 
for  the  assertion,  that,  even  in  the  view  of  a  defeat,  the 
choice  of  the  field  of  Waterloo,  with  the  forest  in  its  rear, 
was  in  the  circumstances  judicious.* 

XIII.  But  the  advantages  of  his  position,  great  as  they 
wisdom  of  were,  would  have  been  as  nothing,  without  the  invincible 
ufnfresist-  tenacity,  heroic  courage,  and  admirable  steadiness  with 
•   which  AYellington  maintained  his  ground  against  greatly 
•  superior  forces   during  the  terrible  conflict,  and  gained 
time,  at  the  moment  when  the  fate  of  Europe  quivered 
in  the  balance,  for  the  Prussian  corps,  led  with  equal  de- 
termination, and  guided  by  equal  skill,  to  come  up  and 
effect  a  decisive  overthrow.     Constancy  loss  immovable, 
moral  courage  less  unconquerable,  would  have  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  field  when  the  Prussian  troops  had 
not  arrived  at  one  o'clock,  the  hour  appointed,  and  the 
great   superiority  of  the  enemy  in  effective  troops  had 
become  apparent ;  and  thus  postponed  to  an  indefinite 

'•  Nous  avons  mis  an  nombre  des  quail tes  requiscs  pour  une  position  celle 
d'offrir  unc  retniitc  facile  :  reel  nous  incur  a  rcxamcn  d'une  question  soulevce 
par  l;i  li.it ail lu  do  Waterloo.  Unc  amice  adosser  a  une  t'orrt,  quand  rile  aurait 
nn  b<>n  rhrinin  derrirre  lo  centre  rt  chaeunr  des  ailes — sera  it  rile  compromise, 
C'limne  1'a  prrtmdu  Napoleon,  si  rllr  vriiait  a  prrdre  la  bataille  ?  Pour  iimi 
j-!  en-is,  a u  contr;uro,qu'unc  pan-illc  posit  inn  sera  it  plus  favorable  a  une  rctraite 
qu'iiii  terrain  cut irrrmrnt  deomvert  ;  car  1'annrr  battue  lie  saurait  traversrr 
nil--  plainr  sins  raster  cxp«srr  au  plus  j;rand  danger.  Sans  dmite,  si  la  retraitc 
di'^rnorait  en  ill-route  comjilrtr.  unr  partir  du  canon  restre  en  battenr  devant 
la  f<>rrt  serait  prulnblriiiriit  j»-rduc;  mais  1'infanterir,  la  cavalrric.  et  Ir  surplus 
<lr  1'artillcrii-,  M.  r.-tircrairut  aii.-si  liirn  cju'a  travel's  unc  plainr.  Si  la  rrtraite, 
au  coiitrairr,  .«. •  j'lit  rn  urilrf.rii-n  nc  snurnil  mil  tij- In  t,r«t,'(irr  qu'unc  fonjt : 
Men  ent-'udu.  iii'-.inini>ins,  ipi'il  existe  au  inoins  deux  lions  chemins  derrirre  la 
liu'iie.  ft  (ju'aucun  iii'iuvi'inrnt  lateral  n'ait  jiermis  a  reiinrini  de  drvanccr 
1'arinre  ii  Tissue  dr  la  t'on't,  ain.si  que  ccla  tut  lieu  it  llohculinden." — JoMlXl, 
Art  ilt  /<(  (fi'crn,  157 •<,  o7'J. 
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period,   perhaps  for  ever,  Napoleon's  final    destruction.    CHAP. 
But  this  constancy  would  have   failed  in  obtaining  its 


reward,  had  not  the  Prussian  field-marshal,  with  equal 
resolution  and  discernment,  disregarded  the  danger  in 
his  rear  at  Wavre,  and  forwarded  every  man  and  gun, 
amidst  incredible  difficulties,  to  the  field  of  Waterloo. 
The  annals  of  war  do  not  afford  a  more  striking,  perhaps 
not  so  striking,  an  example  of  the  intuitive  glance  of  true 
military  genius,  as  that  which,  at  the  same  time,  led 
Wellington  to  resist,  even  to  the  death,  in  his  defensive 
position,  down  to  the  very  last  moment,  and  then  sud- 
denly hurl  his  whole  troops,  with  the  ocean's  mighty  sweep, 
upon  the  foe  ;  and  Blucher  to  disregard  all  lesser  objects 
to  co-operate  in  the  decisive  attack  at  this  decisive  point. 
XIV.  In  considering  the  comparative  shares  which  the 

.  .  5B. 

British  and  Prussian  armies  had  in  the  achievement  ofcompar 
this  glorious  victory,  an  impartial  judgment  must  award  ofTh^E 
the  highest  part  to  the  British  troops.  "When  it  is  recol-  Prussian 
lected  that  the  British  soldiers  and  King's  German  Legion  j^N atc 
in  the  field  did  not  exceed  thirty-seven  thousand,  and 
that,  including  the  Hanoverians,  the  whole  troops  on  whom 
reliance  could  be  placed  were  only  fifty-two  thousand, 
and  that  they  were  assailed,  for  above  five  hours,  by  con- 
tinual attacks  from  seventy-four  thousand  veteran  French, 
under  Napoleon's  direction,  before  even  Bulow's  Prussians 
arrived  in  the  field  at  four  o'clock,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  this  day  must  ever  be  reckoned  as  the  proudest  of 
the  many  proud  days  of  English  glory.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  arrival  of  Bulow's  corps 
at  that  hour,  which  compelled  Napoleon  to  detach  the 
two  divisions  of  Lobau's  corps,  and  at  last  eleven  bat- 
talions of  his  Young  and  Old  Guard  to  maintain  Planche- 
noit  against  them,  and  consequently  withdrew  them  from 
the  field  of  battle  against  the  English,  went  far  to  diminish 
the  superiority,  and  bring  nearer  to  an  equality  the 
military  forces  of  the  contending  armies.  Had  thev  not 
appeared  in  force  on  the  field,  as  they  did  at  half-past 
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CHAP,    seven  at  night,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  French  army  would 
have  been  repulsed  ;  because  their  last  attack — that  of 


1815-      the  Guard — only  was  so,  shortly  before  Blucher's  stan- 
dards were  seen  in  the  wood  issuing  from  St  Lambert,  and 
the  Prussians  had  taken  an  important  part  in  the  action, 
by  drawing  off  from  the  fight  the  two  divisions  of  Lobau 
and  the  eleven  battalions  of  the  Guard  to  Planchenoit,  by 
Billow's  vigorous  attack  at  four  o'clock.     The  victory,  at 
best,  would  have  been  dreadfully  hard  won,  and  probably 
little  more  than  a  sterile  triumph  like  that  of  Talavera, 
without  their  co-operation;  and  possibly  the  superiority 
of  the  French,  if  there  had  been  no  other  army  in  the 
field,  might  have  enabled  Napoleon  to  compel  the  British 
to  retreat,  by  menacing  their  flank  next  day,  as  he  did 
that  of  the  Russians  after  the  terrible  fight  of  Borodino. 
Indeed,  the   nearly  balanced  state   of  the  battle,  at  the 
time  of  the  last  attack  by  the  Imperial  Guard,  renders  it 
very  doubtful  if  the  English  could  have  maintained  their 
ground  if  Lobau's  two  divisions  and  the  eleven  battalions 
of  the  Guard  had,  at  that  decisive  moment,  been  thrown 
into  the  scale,  and  the  attacking  columns  of  infantry,  as 
on  all  former  occasions,  had  been  flanked  by  powerful 
bodies  of  cavalry.     It  Avas  unquestionably  the  arrival  of 
the  Prussians  which  rendered  the  success  complete,  and 
converted  a  bloody  repulse  into  a  total  overthrow  :  and 
probably,  but  for  the  prospect  of  their  co-operation,  Wel- 
lington would  never,  with  a  force  so  inferior  in  military 
strength,  have  hazarded  so  dreadful  a  conflict.      Had  he 
been  at  the  head  of  seventy-five  thousand  English  troops, 
or  Knglish  and  German  only,  he  would  have  needed  no 
such  co-operation. 

XV.  The  effect  of  Grouchy 's  not  coming  up,  and  the 
wiof     circumstances   of  his  share  in  the  campaign,  have  been 
Ti,OiIJ?    made  the  subject  of  great  exaggeration  on  the  part  of  the 
French   writers.      Without  doubt,  if  two-and-thirty  thou- 
sand French  troops  had  come  upon  the  flank  of  the  British 
army,  without  being  followed  bv  any  Prussians,  they  mi^ht 
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have  exposed  them  to  a  defeat  as  signal  as  Napoleon  him-    CHAP. 
self  experienced,  from  a  similar  attack  being  made  upon 


him  when  exhausted  by  the  fight.  But  were  Grouchy 's 
troops  in  a  situation  to  do  this  1  Was  he  not  opposed  to, 
and  nearly  matched  by,  the  Prussians  under  Thielman, 
whom  he  combated  at  AVavre  I  *  Had  not  Grouchy  strict 
orders  to  watch  the  Prussian  general  closely,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  direct  his  march  to  AVavre  1  And  what  would 
it  have  availed  the  French  if  the  latter  had  come  up  to 
their  succour  with  32,000,  if  all  Blucher's  force,  still  eighty 
thousand  strong,  had  in  consequence  joined  AVellington  ? 
It  is  by  entirely  keeping  out  of  view  this  important  fact  of 
Grouchy  being  matched  at  AVavre,  and  the  impossibility 
of  his  joining  Napoleon  without  the  whole  of  Blucher's 
force  joining  AVellington,  that  the  French  have  been  at  all 
able  to  elevate  into  a  degree  of  importance  the  alleged 
failure  of  this  marshal  to  appear  in  the  field  at  the  decisive 
moment.  And  whether  he  did  right  or  wrong  in  acting 
as  lie  did,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  he  strictly 
obeyed  his  orders,  reiterated  twice  over  at  ten  and  one 
o'clock  from  the  very  field  of  AVaterloo  ;  and  that,  if  there 
was  any  fault  in  the  case,  Napoleon  could  in  justice  ascribe 
it  to  no  one  but  himself.  Kven  if  Grouchy,  on  the  18th, 
had  directed  his  march  to  his  left  instead  of  his  right,  and 
marched  from  Gembloux  on  St  Lambert  instead  of  AVavre, 
as  directed,  lie  would  have  fallen  on  Blucher  while  strug- 
gling through  the  defiles  of  St  Lambert,  and  probably 
stopped  both  the  advance  of  the  corps  of  Bulow,  which  he 
commanded  in  person,  and  that  of  Thielman.  lie  could 

*  '•'  Third  corps  d'armee,  Thielman,  33.1100  men,  9G  guns." — I'LOTIIO,  iv.  />;>, 
Appendix.  Other  writers,  however,  reduce  Thielman's  numbers  to  24,500, 
which  is  probably  more  accurate,  lie  was  assisted,  however,  by  Ziethen's  rear- 
guard, about  3.">uo  strong.  So  he  must  have  had  about  '28,000  in  all.  He 
was  engaged,  it  is  true,  at  Liguy,  but  so  was  Grouchy  ;  and  the  loss  there  could 
not  have  materially  altered  their  relative  proportions.  The  force  which  actually 
fought  at  \Vavre,  indeed,  was  only  ]o,4(H);  but  that,  as  already  noticed,  was 
the  consequence  of  six  Prussian  battalions  and  a  battery  of  artillery,  forming 
part  of  Thielman's  corps,  having  mistaken  their  way  on  the  Ibth,  and  so  taking 
no  part  in  the  combat.  This  accident,  of  course,  could  have  been  foreseen  by 
neither  party. —('LAUSI:\\  IIY.  viii.  U»4. 

VOL.   XIV.  E 
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CHAP,    not,  however,  have  prevented  the  corps  of  Ziethen  and 
1N'     Pirch  from  acting  on  Napoleon's  flank  ;  and  tlieir  force, 


lti15-      still  above  fifty  thousand  strong,  was  amply  sufficient  to 

have  completed  his  overthrow.     But  Grouchy's  advance 

.   in  that  direction  would  probably  have  retarded  tlieir  ad- 

1  $ilx>rne,  i.  J 

318,  324.     vance,  and  thus  rendered  the  struggle  at  the  crisis  more 

Cliarras,  .  .  ,. 

307.          violent,  and  the  victory  less  complete,  than  it  actually 
was.1 

XVI.  Napoleon's  tactics,  as  well  as  those  of  Blucher,  on 
Napoleon's  the  field  of  Ligny,  were  almost  exclusively  confined  to  vigor- 
tta  battle  ous  efforts  in  order  to  gain  possession  of  the  villages  which 
;n)'  formed  the  object  of  strife  between  the  contending  parties, 
and  nourishing  the  assaulting  or  defending  columns  with 
fresh  troops,  till  the  last  reserves  on  the  Prussian  side 
were  exhausted.  It  was  then  for  the  first  time  that  he 
made  a  powerful  offensive  movement  in  the  open  ground. 
The  battle  of  Lutzcn  was  nearly  of  the  same  description, 
as  was  great  part  of  that  of  Leipsic.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  there  was  anything  erroneous  in  the  system 
pursued  bv  such  consummate  commanders  on  such  import- 
ant occasions.  But  yet  it  deserves  tfic  consideration  of 
military  men,  whether  there  is  not  much  truth  in  the 
observation  of  a  recent  learned  and  able  military  histo- 
rian," that  too  much  importance  has  been  attached  to  the 
possession  of  villages  in  battles  ;  and  that  if  either  party 
can  drive  the  enemy  off  the  open  ground,  the  troops  in 
the  villages  will  be  rendered  useless,  and  in  all  probability 
made  prisoners.  Certain  it  is  that  Marlborough  gained 
decisive  success  at  Blenheim  by  pursuing  an  entirely 
opposite  system;  and,  after  his  first  assault  on  the  village 
of  that  name  had  failed,  bv  reason  of  the  great  strength  of 
its  French  garrison,  by  directing  his  whole  efforts  to  driv- 
ing the  enemy  from  the  Ojn'ii  ground  between  it  and  the 
other  villages  they  held,  in  consequence  of  \\hich  they 
were  enveloped  by  his  victorious  battalions,  and  all  the 
troops  they  contained,  thirteen  thousand  in  number,  made 

*   Colonel  .Mitchell.-  -/,//;•  ,,f  .\,,IH,I, 
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prisoners.     The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  the  attack  on    CHAP. 
villages  in  a  field  of  battle,  as  on  that  of  fortified  towns 


in  a  campaign,  is  expedient  or  the  reverse  according  to  18L)< 
circumstances.  If  the  parties  are  nearly  matched,  and 
no  decisive  advantage  has  been  gained  on  either  side,  the 
possession  of  villages  is  of  great  moment,  because  they 
form  so  many  points  cTappui,  invaluable  in  case  of  local 
disaster  to  the  troops  in  the  open  field.  But  if  one  party 
is  greatly  superior  to  the  other,  either  in  the  number  or 
quality  of  his  troops,  it  is  impolitic  to  waste  time  or 
strength  in  the  assault  of  villages,  where  the  inferiority 
of  the  enemy  may  be  less  felt  than  in  the  open  field, 
when,  by  driving  him  from  the  ground  between  them, 
their  garrisons  may  be  rendered  useless,  or  surrounded 
and  made  prisoners. 

XVII.  The  loss  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  to  Napoleon 

61. 

seems  to  have  been  mainly  owing  to  the  imprudent  use  Error  in  his 
he  made  of  nearly  his  whole  cavalry  in  a  desperate  strife  Waterloo. 
during  the  middle  of  the  action,  whereby  it  became,  not- 
withstanding its  great  numerical  strength,  so  diminished 
in  numbers,  depressed  in  spirit,  and  worn  out  by  fatigue, 
that  it  was  unable  to  oppose  any  effectual  resistance  to 
the  incursion  of  the  British  horse,  in  part  comparatively 
fresh,  at  the  close  of  the  day.  This  is  another  example 
of  the  truth  which  Napoleon  so  often  repeated,  that  in 
battles  victory  is  to  the  party  to  whose  last  reserve  the 
enemy  has  nothing  to  oppose.  So  sensible  indeed  was 
he  that  his  defeat  was  chiefly  owing  to  this  cause,  that 
he  said  afterwards  that  the  cavalry,  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  moment,  engaged  in  part  iritliovt  his  orders.  This, 
however,  is  not  probable,  when  his  imperious  character  is 
considered  ;  and  it  affords  another  example  of  what  his 
history  so  often  showed,  that  he  never  took  blame  to  him- 
self, if  he  could,  justly  or  unjustly,  lay  it  on  another. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  ultimate 
success  of  Wellington  was  mainly  owing  to  his  judicious 
withdrawal  of  the  cavalry  after  the  important  services 
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CHAP,    they  had  rendered  in  the  early  part  of  the  action,  and 

XC'IV  *  . 

-  keeping  them  in  reserve,  when  the  enemies'  horse  were 
Lbl°  torn  in  pieces  for  three  hours,  during  the  middle  of  the 
strife,  by  the  grape  and  musketry  from  the  English  bat- 
teries and  squares.  Had  Napoleon  followed  a  different 
course  :  had  he  husbanded  his  horse  till  the  close  of  the 
action,  and  then  brought  up  his  columns  of  the  Guard, 
supported  by  d  Erlon's  and  Rcille's  divisions,  and  screened 
on  cither  flank  by  five  thousand  of  his  formidable  lancers 
and  cuirassiers,  it  is  difficult  to  sec  how  it  could  have  been 
resisted,  when  it  is  recollected  how  nearly  such  an  attack 
had  succeeded  without  the  aid  of  such  flank  protection. 
Both  commanders  put  in  practice  their  favourite  modes 
of  action.  Napoleon  proceeded  on  the  opinion  he  has  so 
often  recorded,  that  cavalry,  if  gallantly  led,  with  the  aid 
of  artillery,  should  always  be  equal  to  break  infantry;  and 
he  hazarded  them  so  much,  in  the  belief  they  would  gain 
his  object  before  the  Prussians  came  up.  Wellington,  with 
more  reason,  as  the  event  proved,  rested  on  the  experienced 
steadiness  of  the  British  foot-soldiers,  and  acted  on  the 
conviction  that  their  firmness  would  repel  all  the  assaults 
of  the  enemy  till  his  strength  was  worn  out,  and  the  mo- 
ment had  arrived  for  converting  an  obstinate  defensive 
into  a  vehement  offensive  operation. 

Napoleon  and  Wellington  having  risen,  by  the  common 
consent  of  men,  to  the  highest  rank  on  their  respective 
sides  in  the  great  Revolutionary  contest  ;  and  the  awful 
strife  having  been  finallv  determined  under  their  guidance 
on  a  single  field,  like  that  between  Koine  and  Carthage 
under  the  banners  of  Scipio  and  Hannibal,  the  attention 
of  men,  to  the  end  of  the  world,  will  be  forcibly  drawn 
to  their  characters.  We  know,  after  the  lapse  of  two 
thousand  years,  with  what  eagerness  we  yet  dwell  on 
tho-e  of  the  Roman  and  Carthaginian  leaders  M'ho  met 
at  /aina  ;  and  we  may  anticipate  with  confidence  a 
similar  undying  interest  in  the  comparison  between  the 
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British  and  French  heroes  who  combated  at  Waterloo.    CHAP. 

Happy,  indeed,  if  the  pen  of  the  historian  could  keep !— 

pace  with  the  greatness  of  the  subject,  and  the  English 
language  would  afford  the  means  of  painting,  in  a  few 
touches,  with  the  hand  of  Livy  or  Tacitus,  the  salient 
points  in  the  minds  of  those  whose  deeds  are  for  ever 
engraven  on  the  records  of  mankind  ! 

Napoleon  and  Wellington  were  not  merely  individual 
characters:  they  were  the  types  of  the  powers  which  they  Their  points 

i     i         i     i  •      ,1         "  -\T         i  111-1  of  difference. 

respectively  headed  in  the  contest.  JNapoleon  had  brighter 
genius,  Wellington  superior  judgment  :  the  former  com- 
bated with  greater  energy,  the  latter  with  more  persever- 
ance. Rapid  in  design,  instant  in  execution,  the  strokes 
of  the  French  hero  fell  like  the  burning  thunderbolt  : 
cautious  in  counsel,  yet  firm  in  action,  the  resources  of 
the  British  champion  multiplied,  like  the  vigour  of  vege- 
tation, after  the  withering  stroke  had  fallen.  No  cam- 
paign of  Wellington's  equals  in  energy  and  activity  those 
of  Napoleon  in  Italy  and  in  France  :  none  of  Napoleon's 
approaches  in  foresight  and  wisdom  that  of  Wellington  at 
Torres  Vedras.  The  vehemence  of  the  French  Emperor 
would  have  exhausted,  in  a  single  season,  the  whole  re- 
sources which,  during  the  war,  were  at  the  disposal  of  the 
English  general  ;  the  caution  of  Wellington  would  have 
alienated  in  the  very  beginning  the  troops  which  over- 
flowed with  the  passions  of  the  Revolution.  Ardour  and 
onset  were  alike  imposed  on  the  former  by  his  situation, 
and  suggested  by  his  disposition  :  foresight  and  perse- 
verance were  equally  dictated  to  the  latter  by  his  neces- 
sities, and  in  unison  with  his  character.  The  one  wielded 
at  pleasure  the  military  resources  of  the  half  of  Europe, 
and  governed  a  nation  heedless  of  consequences,  covetous 
of  glory,  reckless  of  slaughter  :  the  other  led  the  forces  of 
a  people  distrustful  of  its  prowess,  avaricious  of  its  blood, 
niggardly  in  the  outset  in  its  expenditure,  but,  when  once 
roused,  invincible  in  its  determination.  And  the  result, 
both  in  the  irencral  war  and  final  stru^u'le,  was  in  entire 
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CHAP,    conformity  -with  this  distinction.     Wellington  retired  in 
_  the  outset  before  the  fierce  assault  of  the  French  legions ; 


1S15>  but  he  saw  them,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Revolution, 
permanently  recoil  in  defeat  from  the  rocks  of  Torres 
Vedras  :  he  was  at  first  repeatedly  expelled  from  Spain, 
but  at  last  he  drove  the  invaders  with  disgrace  across  the 
Pyrenees.  lie  was  in  the  beginning  assailed  unawares, 
and  well-nigh  overpowered  in  Flanders;  but  in  the  end 
he  baffled  all  Napoleon's  efforts,  and,  rising  up  with  the 
strength  of  a  giant,  crushed  at  once  his  army  and  his 
empire  on  the  field  of  AVaterloo. 

The  personal  and  moral  characters  of  the  two  chiefs 
contract  of  were  still  more  strikingly  opposed,  and  emblematic  of  the 
dwMctcre.  sides  they  severally  led.  Both  were  distinguished  by  the 
unwearied  perseverance,  the  steady  purpose,  the  magna- 
nimous soul,  which  are  essential  to  glorious  achievements : 
both  were  provident  in  council,  and  vigorous  in  execution  : 
both  possessed  personal  intrepidity  in  the  highest  degree : 
both  were  indefatigable  in  activitv,  and  iron  in  constitu- 
tion :  both  enjoyed  the  rarer  qualities  of  moral  courage 
and  fearless  determination.  But,  in  other  respects,  their 
minds  were  as  opposite  as  are  the  poles  asunder.  Napo- 
leon was  covetous  of  glory,  AVellington  was  impressed 
with  duty :  Napoleon  was  reckless  of  slaughter,  AVelling- 
ton was  sparing  of  blood:  Napoleon  was  careless  of  his 
word,  Wellington  was  inviolate  in  faith.  Treaties  were 
regarded  by  the  former  as  binding  only  when  expedient 
—alliances  valid  only  when  useful  :  obligations  were 
regarded  by  the  latter  as  obligatory,  though  ruinous- 
conventions  as  sacred,  even  when  disgraceful  Napoleon's 
wasting  warfare  converted  allies  into  enemies;  AVellino:- 
ton's  protecting  discipline  changed  enemies  into  friends. 
The  former  fell,  because  all  Europe  rose  up  against  his 
oppression:  the  latter  triumphed  because  his  principles 
were  such  that  all  Europe  was  at  List  glad  to  place  itself 
under  his  guidance.  There  is  not  a  proclamation  of 
Napoleon  to  his,  soldiers,  in  which  glory  is  not  mentioned, 
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nor  one  in  which  duty   is  alluded  to:  there  is  not  an    CHAP. 
order  of  Wellington  to  his  troops  in  which  duty  is  not  _ 
inculcated,  nor  one  in  which  glory  is  mentioned. 

The  intellectual  characters  of  the  two  heroes  exhibited 
the  same  distinctive  features  as  their  military  career  and  Difference 
moral  qualities.  No  man  ever  surpassed  Napoleon  in  teiiecVuai11 
the  clearness  of  his  ideas,  or  the  stretch  of  his  glance cl 
into  the  depths  of  futurity;  but  he  was  often  misled  by 
the  fervour  of  his  conceptions,  and  mistook  the  dazzling 
brilliancy  of  genius  for  the  steady  light  of  truth.  With 
less  ardour  of  imagination,  less  originality  of  thought,  less 
creative  power,  Wellington  had  more  justness  of  judgment, 
and  a  far  greater  capability  of  discriminating  error  from 
truth.  The  young  and  the  ardent  who  have  life  before 
them,  will  ever  turn  to  the  St  Helena  memoirs  for  the 
views  of  a  mind  of  the  most  profound  and  original  cast, 
on  the  most  important  subjects  of  human  thought.  The 
mature  and  the  experienced  who  have  known  its  vicissi- 
tudes, will  rest  with  more  confidence  on  the  "  Maxims 
and  Opinions ''  of  Wellington,  and  marvel  at  the  nume- 
rous instances  in  which  his  instinctive  sagacity  and  pro- 
phetic judgment  had,  in  opposition  to  all  around  him, 
beheld  the  shadow  of  coming  events  even  amidst  the  clouds 
with  which  he  was  surrounded.  No  one  can  read  the 
speculations  of  the  French  Emperor  Avithout  admiration 
at  the  brilliancy  of  his  ideas,  and  the  originality  of  his 
conceptions:  none  can  peruse  the  maxims  of  the  English 
general,  without  closing  the  book  at  every  page  to  medi- 
tate on  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  his  opinions.  The 
genius  of  the  former  shared  in  the  fire  of  Homer's  imagi- 
nation :  the  mind  of  the  latter  exhibited  the  depth  of 
Bacon's  intellect. 

But  it  was  in  the  prevailing  moral  principles  by  which 
they  were  regulated,   that  the    distinctive    character    of  Ana  ruling 
their  minds  was  most  striking  and  important.     Singleness  action?'"' 
of  heart  was  the  characteristic  of  the  British  hero,  a  sense 
of   duty    his    ruling    principle :    ambition    pervaded    the 
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CHAP.  French  conqueror,  a  thirst  for  glory  was  his  invariable 
—  incentive;  but  he  veiled  it  to  others,  and  perhaps  to  him- 
il0'  self,  under  the  name  of  patriotic  spirit.  The  former  pro- 
ceeded on  the  belief,  that  the  means,  if  justifiable,  would 
finally  work  out  the  end  ;  the  latter,  on  the  maxim  that 
the  end  would  in  every  case  justify  the  means.  Napoleon 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  Europe,  and  desolated  it 
for  fifteen  years  with  his  warfare  :  Europe,  in  return  for 
Waterloo,  placed  Wellington  at  the  head  of  its  armies, 
and  lie  gave  it  thirty  years  of  unbroken  peace.  The 
former  thought  only  in  peace  of  accumulating  the  resources 
of  future  war  :  the  latter  sought  only  in  war  the  means 
of  securing  future  peace,  and  finally  sheathing  the  sword 
of  conquest.  The  one  exhibited  the  most  shining  example 
of  splendid  talents  devoted  to  temporal  ambition  and 
national  aggrandisement  ;  the  other,  the  noblest  instance 
of  moral  influence  directed  to  exalted  purposes  and 
national  preservation.  The  former  was  in  the  end  led  to 
ruin,  while  blindly  pursuing  the  meteor  of  worldly  great- 
ness ;  the  latter  was  unambitiously  conducted  to  final 
greatness,  while  only  following  the  star  of  public  duty. 
The  struggle  between  them  was  the  same  at  bottom  as 
that  which,  anterior  to  the  creation  of  man,  shook  the 
powers  of  heaven  ;  and  never  was  such  an  example  of 
moral  government  afforded  as  the  final  result  of  their 
immortal  contest.  Wellington  was  a  warrior,  but  he 
was  so  only  to  become  a  pacificator  ;  lie  has  shed  the 
blood  of  man,  but  it  was  onlv  to  stop  the  shedding  of 
human  blood  :  he  has  borne  aloft  the  sword  of  conquest, 
but  it  was  only  to  plant  in  its  stead  the  emblems  of 
mercy.  lie  has  conquered  the  love  of  glory,  the  last 
infirmity  of  noble  minds,  bv  the  love  of  peace,  the  first 
grace  of  the  Christian  character. 


'•  I'ul'-liriiTii  omiii'-ro  est  iutor  illu«trcs  viros; 


jcitri;!-:   IMIVCIV  ;ttlliutis  ;   fcTi 


virtu.s;  i»;'.iuir  hue  ccchim  via." 
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CHAPTER  XCV. 


SECOND    RESTORATION    OP    LOUIS,   AND   DEATH   OF 
NAPOLEON. 


WITH  such  rapidity  did  Napoleon  continue  his  flight,    CHAP. 

*'  v  /"'V 

that   lie  was  himself  the  first  man  who  brought  to  the  _ 
French  capital  authentic  accounts  of  his  own  defeat.    The      lslo> 
telegraph  had  announced  in  exaggerated  terms  the  victory  Flight  of 
of  Ligny,  and  the  imperial  partisans  immediately  expected  amfhis°n' 
the  total  overthrow  of  the  English   army.     Their  exulta-  p™-sal  at 
tion  was  already  great,  when  on  the  morning  of  the  19th, 
sinister  rumours  began  to  circulate  in  the  capital,  that  a 
terrible  battle  had  been  fought  near  Mont  St  Jean,  and 
that  the  army  had  been  destroyed.    These  reports  increased 
in  strength  and  minuteness  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day  ;  and  while  the  friends  of  Xapoleon,  and  the  work- 
men in  the  suburbs,  were  thrown  into  despair,  the  shop- 
keepers and  wealthier  classes  of  the   citizens   recovered 
confidence,  and  the  public  funds  of  all  descriptions  rose 
with    surprising    rapidity.       The    opinion    soon    became 
universal  that  the  cause  of  the  Emperor  was  desperate  ; 
that  lie  had  staked  his  last  throw  on  victory  at  Waterloo, 
and  that  overthrow  there  was  irrecoverable  ruin.     From  xL-j'oi.cap 
Charlcroi,  he  had  written  in   the  most  encouraging  terms  u'.^'Viii 
to   the   irovernment,   adding,    that   courage    and  firmness  7,' N  ,-!'•':. 

/  Foui  lit',  11. 

alone  were  necessary  to  re-establish  affairs,      lie  was  far,  34;*,  34.^ 
however,  from  feeling  the  confidence  which  he  expressed  wa. 
in  his  letter  ; '  Labcdoyerc  and  the  officers  round  him  were 
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criAP.    in  the  deepest  dejection,  and  already  began  to  anticipate 
that  punishment  for  their  treachery  to  the  royal  govern- 


Jlt><  inent,  which  they  were  well  aware  they  richly  deserved. 
Meanwhile  Fouche,  who  had  got  the  earliest  intelligence 
of  the  disaster,  was  straining  every  nerve  to  secure  his 
own  interest  in  the  approaching  revolution,  when  Napo- 
leon, at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  21st,  arrived 
at  Paris,  and  alighted  at  the  Elysee  Bourbon. 

His  first  step,  on  his  arrival,  was  to  send  for  Caulain- 
Conste'rna-  court '.  his  agitation  was  such,  that  he  could  hardly 
chamber*!  articulate.  "  The  army,"  said  he,  "  has  performed  pro- 
digies ;  but  a  sudden  panic  seized  it  and  all  has  been  lost. 
Ney  conducted  himself  like  a  madman  ;  he  caused  my 
cavalry  to  be  massacred.  I  can  do  no  more.  I  must 
have  two  hours  of  repose,  and  a  warm  bath,  before  I  can 
attend  to  business."  After  he  had  taken  the  bath  he  be- 
came more  collected,  and  spoke  with  anxiety  of  the 
Chambers,  insisting  that  a  dictatorship  alone  could  save 
the  country — that  he  would  not  seize  it,  but  he  hoped  the 
Chambers  would  offer  it.  "  I  have  no  longer  an  army," 
added  he  :  "  they  are  but  a  set  of  fugitives.  I  may  find 
men,  but  how  shall  I  arm  them  1  I  have  no  muskets. 
Nothing  but  a  dictatorship  can  save  the  country.  The 
majority  of  the  Chamber  is  well  inclined  ;  I  have  only 
against  me  Lafayette,  Lanjuinais,  and  a  few  others.  If 
the  nation  rise,  the  enemy  will  be  crushed  :  if,  instead  of 
rising,  they  dispute,  all  is  lost.  The  people  have  not 
sent  deputies  to  overturn  me,  but  to  support  me.  I  fear 
them  not,  whatever  they  may  do  :  I  shall  always  be  the 
idol  of  the  nation  and  army  :  if  I  gave  the  word,  they 
would  be  massacred.  But  if  we  quarrel,  instead  of  under- 
standing each  other,  we  shall  undergo  the  fate  of  the  Lower 
Empire.''  lie  had  altogether  miscalculated,  however,  the 
temper  of  the  Chambers.  The  utmost  agitation  prevailed 
among  the  Deputies,  to  whom  the  Emperor's  bulletin, 
giving  ;m  account  of  the  fatal  battle  of  "Waterloo,  had  just 
been  read  :  and  the  Chamber  was  inundated  with  ofli- 
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cers  from  the  army,  who  even  exaggerated  the  extent  of    CHAP. 

xcv 
the  calamity,  great  as  it  was.     Already  the  parties  were 


formed  :  Carnot  and  Lucicn  strongly  supported  a  dicta- 
torship   being    conferred    on    Napoleon  ;     but    Fouche, 
Lafayette,  Dupin,  and  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  i  IIist  Parl 
there,  had  entered  into  a  coalition,  the  object  of  which  *'•  2V7-   , 

Cap.  11.  223, 

was  to  erect,  as  in  1789,  the  National  Assembly  into224-  Tliib- 
absolute  sovereignty,  and,  amidst  the  wreck  of  the  national  Chateaub. 
fortunes,  attempt  to  establish    the  vain   dogma    of   the  so. 
sovereignty  of  the  people.1 

"  The  House  of  Representatives,"  said  Lafayette,  "  de- 
clares that  the  independence  of  the  nation  is  menaced.  Vehemence 
The  Chamber  declares  its  sittings  permanent.  Every  andthe)et 
attempt  to  dissolve  it  is  declared  high  treason.  The  ™£c™e8 
troops  of  the  line  and  the  national  guards,  who  have  EmPcror- 
combated,  and  do  combat  to  defend  the  liberty  and  the 
independence  of  France,  have  deserved  well  of  their 
country  ;  the  minister  of  the  interior  is  invited  to  unite 
to  the  general  staff  the  commanders  of  the  national  guard 
at  Paris,  and  to  consider  the  means  of  augmenting  to  the 
greatest  amount  that  civil  force,  which  during  six-and- 
twenty  years  has  been  the  only  protection  of  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  country,  and  the  inviolability  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  nation."  This  resolution,  which,  at  once 
destroyed  the  Emperor's  power,  was  carried  by  acclama- 
tion. Prince  Lucien  accused  Lafayette  of  ingratitude  to 
Napoleon.  "  You  accuse  me  of  wanting  gratitude  towards 
Napoleon  !  "  replied  Lafayette  :  "  have  you  forgotten 
what  we  have  done  for  him  ?  Have  you  forgotten  that 
the  bones  of  our  children,  of  our  brothers,  everywhere 
attest  our  fidelity — in  the  sands  of  Africa,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Guadalquivir  and  the  Tagus,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Vistula,  and  in  the  frozen  deserts  of  Muscovv  1  During. 

•/  *?  -  Hist.  Parl. 

more  than  ten  years,  three  millions  of  Frenchmen  have  *'•_-'  ?' 
perished  for  a  man  who  wishes  still  to  struggle  against  all  *•  ;i!1:!.  ^\- 
Europe.     AVc  have  done  enough  for  him.     Our  duty  now  -2-2!, '±J<TJ' 
is  to  save  the  country.'" 
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CHAP.        It  was  evident,  from  the  profound  sensation  which  these 
—  sentiments  made  upon  the  Deputies,  that  the  cause  of  the 


Emperor  was  lost.  Already  the  fatal  words — "  Let  him 
Measures  abdicate!  let  him  abdicate!"  were  heard  on  the  benches; 
KmpiTur  to  and,  what  was  still  more  alarming,  the  national  guards  mus- 
junet'i!  tered  in  strength  and  ranged  themselves  round  the  Hall  of 
Assembly,  and  there  was  scarcely  any  armed  force  in  the 
capital  to  support  his  cause.  The  Chamber  appointed  a 
commission  of  five  persons,  including  Lafayette,  Lanjui- 
nais,  Dupont  de  1'Eurc,  Grcnicr,  all  decided  enemies  of 
Napoleon,  who  were  to  confer  with  two  other  committees, 
appointed  by  the  Council  of  State  and  the  Peers,  on  the 
measures  necessary  to  save  the  country.  Meanwhile  the 
Deputies  resumed  their  sittings  in  the  evening,  and  the 
crv  for  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor  became  universal. 
"I  demand,"  said  General  Solignac,  "  that  a deputation 
of  five  persons  shall  wait  upon  the  Emperor,  and  inform 
him  of  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  decision.'  ''Let  us 
wait  an  hour,'  cried  Lucien.  "  An  hour,  but  no  more," 
replied  Solignac.  '•  If  the  answer  is  not  then  returned,'" 
added  Lafayette,  "  I  will  move  his  dethronement."  AVhen 
Lucien  went  with  this  commission  to  Napoleon,  he  found 
him  in  the  utmost  agitation  ;  sometimes  proposing  to  dis- 
solve the  Chamber  by  military  force,  at  others  to  blow 
out  his  brains.  Lucien  openly  told  him  that  there  was 
no  choice  between  dismissing  the  Chamber  and  sei/ing 
the  supreme  power,  or  abdicating  :  and  with  his  usual 
boldness,  he  strongly  advised  him  to  adopt  the  former  al- 
ternative. Maret  and  Caulaincourt,  on  the  other  hand, 
counselled  an  abdication,  insisting  that  the  times  were 
very  different  from  the  iMh  iSrumaire,  and  that  the 
national  representatives  were  now  strongly  founded  in  the 
opinion  of  the  people.  '  The  Chamber,"  said  Napoleon, 
"  is  composed  of  .laeobins,  of  madmen,  who  wish  power 
and  disorder  :  I  should  have  denounced  them  to  the  na- 
tion, and  chased  them  from  their  places.  Dethrone  me  ! 
they  would  not  dare."  "  In  an  hour,"  replied  Regnault 
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St  Jean  d'Angely,  "your  dethronement,  on  the  motion  of    CHAP. 

Lafayette,  will  be  irrevocably  pronounced  :    they  have  . L_ 

given  you  only  an  hour's  grace.  Do  you  hear  1  only  an  181o- 
hour."  Napoleon  then  turned  with  a  bitter  smile  to 
Fouche,  and  said,  "  Write  to  these  gentlemen  to  keep 
themselves  quiet — they  shall  be  satisfied."  Fouche  im- 
mediately wrote  to  the  Chamber  that  the  Emperor  was 
about  to  abdicate.  The  intelligence  diffused  universal 
joy  among  the  Deputies,  who  exclaimed,  "  The  Emperor 
has  abdicated  ;  no  Bourbons — no  imperial  prince  !  " 
They  flattered  themselves  that  the  days  of  the  Revolution 
had  returned,  and  that  they  had  only  to  proclaim  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people.  Ere  long  the  abdication  itself 
was  received  in  these  terms  : — "  In  commencing  the  war 
to  sustain  the  national  independence,  I  counted  on  the 
union  of  all  efforts,  of  all  inclinations,  and  of  all  the 
national  authorities.  I  had  good  reason  to  hope  for  suc- 
cess, and  I  had  braved  all  the  declarations  of  the  powers 
against  me.  Circumstances  appear  to  be  changed,  and  I 
offer  myself  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  hatred  of  the  enemies  of 
France.  May  they  be  sincere  in  their  declarations,  and 
direct  their  hostility  only  against  my  person.  My  politi- 
cal life  is  ended  ;  and  I  proclaim  my  son,  under  the  title 
of  Napoleon  the  Second,  emperor  of  the  French.  The1Thib 
existing  ministers  will  form  the  council  of  government.  ^>  40;\ 

1  .  .  .  .         .         Hist.  Purl. 

The  interest  which  I  feel  in  my  son  induces  me  to  invite  *1;,--1> 
the  Chambers  to  organise,  without  delav,  the  regency  by  Fi"234, 235. 
law.      Let  all  unite  for  the  public  safety,  and  the  main-  4ov±i5. 
tcnancc  of  the  national  independence.'" l 

While  these  decisive  measures  were  going  on  at  Paris, 
Wellington    and    Blucher    were     advancing     with     the  vigorous 
utmost   expedition  through  the   French   territory.     The  we'iiL^on 
former  marched  by  Nivelles,  Binche,  and  Lc  Catcau;  the  t)°il}!^'(ycut 
latter  by  Charleroi,  Beaumont,  Avesncs,  and  Landrecy  ; 
names  rendered  famous  in   former  wars,  but  never   the 
theatre  of  such  a  triumphant  procession  as  on  the  present 
occasion.     In    conformity    with    his   former    conduct  on 
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CHAP,    crossing  the  Pyrenees,  the  English  general  issued  the 
most  peremptory  orders   to  his  troops  to  abstain  from 


51o>  pillage  of  every  description,  and  to  observe  the  strictest 
discipline,*  reminding  the  soldiers  that  the  people  of 
France  were  the  subjects  of  a  friendly  sovereign,  and  that 
no  pillage  or  contributions  of  any  kind  were  to  be  per- 
mitted.f  In  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  however,  many 
disorders  occurred,  especially  among  the  Belgian  regi- 
ments; for  the  soldiers  had  only  recently  begun  to  act 
together,  and  long  habits  of  discipline  are  necessary  to 
prevent  a  victorious  army  from  indulging  in  depredation. 
He  wrote,  in  consequence,  in  the  sternest  language  to  the 
Belgian  generals,  declaring  that  he  would  hold  the  officers 

*  Wellington's  conduct  and  principles  on  this  occasion,  and  indeed  through- 
out his  whole  career,  were  identical  with  those  of  Belisarius  when  he  invaded 
Africa,  with  the  comparatively  inconsiderable  forces  of  Justinian,  in  order  to 
expel  the  Vandal  military  government : — "  The  next  morning  some  of  the  gar- 
dens were  pillaged,  and  Belisarius,  after  chastising  the  offenders,  embraced  the 
.slight  occasion,  at  the  decisive  moment,  of  inculcating  the  maxims  of  justice, 
moderation,  and  genuine  policy.  '  When  1  first  accepted,'  said  he,  '  the  com- 
mission of  subduing  Africa,  I  depended  much  less  on  the  numbers,  or  even 
the  bravery  of  my  troops,  than  on  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  their  undying  hatred  of  the  Vandals.  You  alone  can  deprive  me  of  this 
hope,  if  you  continue  to  extort  by  violence  what  might  be  purchased  for  a 
little  money.  Such  acts  of  violence  will  reconcile  these  implacable  enemies, 
and  unite  them  in  a  just  and  holy  league  against  the  invaders  of  their  country." 
These  exhortations  were  enforced  by  a  rigid  discipline,  of  which  the  soldiers 
themselves  soon  felt  and  praised  the  salutary  effects.  The  inhabitants,  instead 
of  deserting  their  homes  or  hiding  their  corn,  supplied  the  Romans  with  a  fair 
and  liberal  market:  the'  civil  otlieers  of  the  province  continued  to  exercise 
tleir  function-;  in  the  name  »f  Justinian  ;  and  the  clergy,  from  motives  of  con- 
science and  interest,  assiduously  laboured  to  promote  the  cause  of  a  Catholic 
emperor."  (iinnoN,  Chap.  xli.  vol.  iv.  11,  1-J.  Mil, mi //'.--•  l-'.iiit.  There  is  no 
reason  to  Mippose  that,  when  Wellington  entered  France,  he  had  ever  thought 
of  Beli-arius's  policy  on  invading  Africa;  but  justice  and  moderation  produce 

the  same  effect-;  ill  all  ages  and  ei  Hint  ries  of  t  he  world.  The  identity  of  the 
policy  and  language  of  the  IJoman  and  Knglish  generals,  in  two  such  remote 
and  "pjM.Mte  aires.  and  the  entire  similarity  of  the  effects  produced  by  them,  is 
one  of  tin:  mo.it  curious  and  interesting  facts  recorded  in  history. 

t  "  As  the  army  is  about  to  enter  the  French  territory,  the  troops  of  the 
nations  at  present  under  the  command  of  Field-Marshal  the  I  Mike  "t'  Welling- 
ton are  desired  to  reeolleet  that  their  respective  sovereigns  are  in  alliance  with 
his  Maje.-ty  the  King  of  France,  and  that  France,  therefore,  should  be  treated 
a- a  friendly  country.  It  i-  therefore  required  that  nothing  should  Vie  taken, 
either  by  o|5;.-,.| -,  ,,r  soldier-,  for  which  payment  is  not  made.  The  commis- 
saries of  the  army  will  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  troops  in  the  usual 
manner:  and  it  is  not  p-  rmittcd,  either  to  officers  or  soldiers,  to  extort  contri- 
bution--."—  Siiior.M:,  ii.  Mill. 
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of  corps  personally  responsible  for  any  pillage  by  the  men    CHAP. 
under  their  command.*      Blucher,   on  the   other  hand, 


took  hardly  any  pains  to  prevent  plundering,  but  pushed 
on  with  the  utmost  energy  direct  towards  Paris.  The 
French  army  fell  back  in  great  confusion  along  the  high 
road  by  Avcsncs  to  Laon,  which  they  reached  on  the 
22d,  and  where  they  were  to  a  certain  degree  rallied  by 
Soult,  who  had  assumed  the  command.  On  the  25th,  they 
retired  to  Soissons,  where  they  were  joined  by  Grouchy, 
who,  in  compliance  with  an  order  of  the  provisional 
government,  superseded  Soult.  The  Allies,  meanwhile, 
determined,  instead  of  pursuing  the  French  along  the 
great  road,  to  advance  by  the  right  bank  of  the  Oise,  and 
to  cross  that  river  at  Compiegne  and  Pont  St  Maxence, 
thus  turning  their  left  flank.  They  hoped  by  this  move- 
ment not  only  to  avoid  all  affairs  of  rearguards,  but  to 
interpose  bchvcen  the  fugitives  and  the  line  of  their 
retreat,  and  reach  Paris  before  them.  The  pursuit  of 
the  French  along  the  Laon  road  was  confided  to  the 
Prussian  cavalry  alone.  Prince  Frederick  of  the  Nether- 
lands was  left,  with  his  corps,  to  blockade  the  fortresses  be- , , 

1  Gur.  xii. 

tween  the  Scheldt  and  the  Sambre  ;  and  Prince  Augustus  4^9-   ?;- 
of  Prussia,  with   Pirch's   Prussian  and  Klcist's  German  3it>.  'char- 
corps   (which   last   had  just  come  up  from  the  Rhine),  43,5. 
those  between  the  Sambre  and  the  Moselle.1 

The  important  fortress  of  Cambray  was  surprised  and 
taken  by   escalade   by   Sir   Xcil   Campbell   and  Colonel  Rapid'  n<i- 
Mitcliel,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Charles  Colville,  on      co°rthc 
the   night   of  the  24th  of  June,  with  the  loss  of  only 
thirty -live  men.      Peronne,   styled   La  Pucclle  from  its  p 
never  having  been  captured,  had  its  principal  outwork 
carried  by   storm   in    the   most  gallant   manner  by  the 
Guards  on   the   evening   of  the    2Gth,  and  immediately  june  26. 
surrendered.     Excepting  in  these  instances,  no  opposition 


th  and 
ussians 
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CHAP,    whatever  was  experienced  on  the  march  ;  and  with  such 
_  expedition  did  both  armies  move,  that  on  the  27th  the 
'!,'-      Prussian  army,  which  was  one  day's  march  ahead  of  the 
British,  crossed  the  Oise  in  two  columns,  the  left  column 
under  Bluchcr  in  person  at  Compiegne,  the  right  under 
Bulow,  at  Pont  St  Maxence  and  Crcil.*     On  the  28th, 
Blucher's  advanced  guard  fell  upon  the  flank  of  the  main 
body  of  the  French  army  under  Grouchy,  as  it  was  falling 
back  from  Soissons,  at  Villers  Cotterets,  and  made  many 
prisoners  ;  whilst  that  of  Bulow,  under  Prince  Frederick 
of   Prussia,    advancing    on    Mally-la-Ville,    assailed    the 
remains  of  d'Erlon's   and   Reille's   corps,   as   they  were 
retreating  from  Nanteuille,  and  defeated  them  with  great 
loss.     In  these  actions,  the  Prussians  captured  1G  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  4000  prisoners,  and  succeeded  in  cutting 
oil"  the  direct  line  of  retreat  of  the  French  troops,  com- 
pelling the  greater  portion  of  them  to  abandon  the  high 
i  WriihvL'-   road  and  march  along  cross-roads  to  Meaux,  from  whence 
nli'onk-ns"  they  reached  Paris  by  the  banks  of  the  Marne.     On  the 
'I"";;. -'!}„,,  2.9th  the  advanced  guard   of  the  British  passed  the  Oise 
n'i/xli      a*-  ]>ont  ^t  Maxence,  and  pressing  on  upon  the  following 
:"'"f  ;?-:;i;,;    day,  occupied  on  the  1st  July  the  wood  of  Bondv,  close 

ami  \\  L-ll-  .  .  '  . 

in-Ten  to  to  Paris.  Meanwhile  Bluchcr,  who  on  the  night  of  the 
thui>:,  (Jur.  20th  had  stormed  the  village  of  Aubcrvilliers,  finding  the 
pioti"o.''i-2t,  main  position  of  the  French  army,  behind  the  canal  of  St 
(in':.,,.  '"  Denis,  too  strong  to  be  forced,  moved  to  his  right,  crossed 
'.  Jiri  Y?'  the  Seine  at  St  Germain,  and  after  a  severe  cavalry 
(, .';;."'' j1,":,  action  at  Versailles,  in  which  tT,vo  regiments  of  Prussian 
4'o, -ifi'i.  hussars  were  cut  to  pieces,  established  himself  on  the 

•xI'Mrne,    II.  *• 

i-;r.     evening  of  the  2d  July,  his  right  at  Plcssis-Piquet,  his  left 
at  St  (/loud,  and  his  reserve  at  Versailles.1     The  English 

*  (in  Muillin-'s  pointing  out  to  the  Duke  that  his  army  was  a  day's  march 
behind  the  1'iu-iaiH.  Wellington  replied,  "  Do  not  press  me  on  this  point,  for 
I  tell  yu  it  won't  do.  If  y»ii  \\vrc  better  acquainted  with  the  English  army, 
t-  composition  ami  habit-.  y,,u  would  say  the  same.  I  cannot  separate  from 
ny  tents  and  supplies.  My  troops  mu>t  be  well  kept  and  well  supplied  in 
amj),  if  order  and  discipline  are  to  be  maintained.  It  is  better  that  1  should 
nive  two  days.  later  in  1'aris.  than  that  discipline  should  be  relaxed." — MtT- 
•I.IM;,  i..  •_'.)]. 


Sil 
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army,  as  it  came  up,  occupied  the  ground  on  the  north  of    CHAP; 
Paris  thus  vacated  by  the  flank  movement  of  the  Prus- 


sians. The  object  of  these  movements  was  to  turn  the  [815* 
strong  line  of  fortifications,  erected  bj  Napoleon  to  the 
north  of  Paris,  by  the  south  and  left  bank  of  the  Seine, 
where  no  field-works  had  yet  been  raised  for  its  protec- 
tion. "With  such  expedition  were  they  conducted  that, 
in  ten  days  after  the  Allies  had  fought  at  Waterloo,  they 
were  grouped  in  appalling  strength  round  the  walls  of 
Paris. 

Meanwhile,    the    imperial    party   in   the    Chamber  of 
Peers,  headed  by  Lucien,  Labedoyere,  and  Count  Fla-  Energetic 
hault,  made  the  most  energetic  efforts,  after  Napoleon  had  menTofthe 
abdicated,  to  sustain  the  imperial  dynasty  in  the  person  g"rbl^.  '^ 
of  the  young  Napoleon.     Davoust  had  just  read  a  report  numbers 
of  the  military  resources  that  yet  remained  to  France  injune2*- 
the  most  favourable  point  of  view,  and  Carnot  was  com- 
mencing a   commentary  in  the  same  strain,  when  Ney, 
who  had  just  arrived,  vehemently  interrupting  him,  said, 
"  That  is  false  !     That  is  false  !     They  are  deceiving  you  : 
they  arc  deceiving  you  in  every  respect.     The  enemy  are 
victorious  at  all  points.     I  have  seen  the  disorder,  since  I 
commanded  under  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor.     It  is  a  mere 
illusion    to    suppose    that    sixty   thousand   men    can    be 
collected.     It  is  well  if  Marshal  Grouchy  can  rally  ten 
or  fifteen  thousand  men  ;    and  we  have  been  beaten  too 
thorough!  v    for    them    to    make    any    resistance    to    the 
enemy.     Here  is  our  true  state.     Wellington  is  at  Nivclles 
with  eightv  thousand  men.     The  Prussians  are  for  from 
being  beaten.      In  six  or  seven  days  the  enemy  will  be  at 
the  gates  of  the  capital."     Flahault,  and  others  of  the 
imperial  partv,   endeavoured   to   support   the    report   of 
Davoust  :    upon  which  Xev  replied,  with  increased  vehe-  1IIiet  Par| 
mence  —  "  1  am  not  one  of  those  to  whom  their  interest  is  *'-'-':!f!.--n. 

I  hib.  x. 

all  in  all.      What  have   I   to  gain  by  the  return  of  the  >,i"-411- 
Bourbons,  but  to  be  shot  for  desertion  '   but  I  owe  the 
truth  to  my  country."1 

VOL.    XIV.  F 


v. 
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CHAP.        Vehement  agitation  followed  this  announcement ;  and 

_J —  soon  after,  Lucien,  Joseph,  Labcdoyere,  and  the  whole 

>15'     imperial  officers,  entered  with  plumed  hats  and  in  full  dress, 
stormy       and  Lucien  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  "  The  Emperor 
the"cham.    is  politically  dead.     Long  live  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
^'the    Second!"     Many  voices  opposed  this  proposition. 
"  Who  dares  resist  it  V  said  Labedoyere.     "A  few  base 
individuals,  constant  in  the  worship  of  power,  and  who 
show  themselves  as  skilful  in  detaching  themselves  from  it 
in  misfortune  as  in  flattering  it  in  prosperity.     I  have 
seen  them  around  the  throne — at  the  foot  of  the  sove- 
reign in  the  days  of  his  greatness :  they  fly  from  it  at  the 
approach  of  danger;    they  reject  Napoleon  the  Second 
because  they  wish  to  receive  the  laws  of  the  strangers, 
whom  they  already  call  their  allies,  possibly  their  friends. 
Is  it  then,  great  God!  decided  that  nothing  is  ever  to  be 
heard  in  this  Chamber  but  the  voice  of  baseness'?     What 
other  voice  has  been  heard  here  for  ten  years'?"     And 
with  these  words,  seeing  the  great    majority  decidedly 
against  him,  he  rushed  out  of  the  assembly.     But  these 
violent  sallies  determined    nothing;    and   at  length  the 
Peers  adopted  unanimously  a  middle  course,  and  appointed 
a  commission  of  five  persons  to  carrv  on  the  government, 
consisting  of  Caulaincourt    and  Quincttc,  with    Fouche, 
Carnot,  and  Grcnicr.     Such  was  the  address  of  Fouche, 
that  he  contrived  to  get  himself  named  the  president  of 
the  commission,  and  soon  obtained  its  entire  direction. 
Napoleon,  upon  hearing  of  these  appointments,  said — "  I 
now  sec  clearly  that  I  must  yield.     That  infamous  Fouche 
has  deceived  all.    You  trust,  like  fools,  the  promises  of  the 
stranger  ;  you  believe  they  will  give  you  a  prince  after 
i  rip  i;>     your  own  fashion — you  are  deceived."     Finding  supreme 
lir/i'isri    Pmvcr  beyond  his  reaeh,  he  wrote  to  the  Chambers  offering 
Tiiif'V"4"      s  scrv'cos  as  ^'iN-ral.      On  the  27th  June  he  addressed 
4io,4i2.     to  them  the   following    letter,    "In  abdicating  power  I 
viiT.-jT"'    have  not  renounced  the  most  noble  right  of  a  citi/en,  that 
of  defending  my  country.1      Jn  the  present  grave  circum- 
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stances,  I  offer  my  services  as  general,  regarding  myself  CHAP. 
as  the  first  soldier  of  my  country."     But  such  was  the     ' 


apprehension  of  the  Emperor's  ambition,  that  his  offer     1815> 
was  declined. 

It  was  not,  however,  by  any  debates  in  the  Chamber 
of  Peers  or  Deputies  that  the  government  of  France  was  Attempts  to 
to  be  decided  ;  an  overwhelming  foreign  force  was  ad-  pari"!  Their 
vancing  with  rapid  strides,  and  everything  depended  on  j^!1?/ 
the  negotiations  with  the  allied  generals,  and  the  means 
that  could  be  taken  to  defend  the  capital.    Carnot  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost  to  strengthen  it  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Seine,  where  it  was  obviously  to  be  attacked;  and  in 
a  laboured  speech,  on  the  2d  July,   to  the  councils  of 
government,  endeavoured  to  show  that  resistance  was  yet 
practicable.     Soult,  however,  expressed  a  decided  opinion, 
that  Paris  was  so  weak  on  that  side  of  the  river,  that  it 
was  in  vain  to  think  of  prolonging  its  defence  ;  that  there 
were  not  at  the  utmost  more  than  forty-five  thousand 
men  in  the  capital,  and  that  he  could  not  answer  for  the 
result  of  a  combat.    Massena  supported  this  opinion  ;  and 
after  referring  to  his  defence  of  Genoa  as  a  proof  that 
he  was  not  disposed  lightly  to  surrender  a  fortified  place, 
declared  that  he  would  not  engage  to  defend  Paris  an 
hour.     The  matter  was  ultimately  referred  to  a  commis- 
sion of  all  the  marshals  and  military  men  in  the  capital, 
and  they  declared  that  the  city  could  not  be  defended. 
It  was  determined,  therefore,  to  enter   into  a  capitula-  ^^yj" 
tion  ;  and,  in  fact,  Wellington  had  been  in  close  com-  t/",rw-  „?,".•, 

.)41.      Jinn. 

munication  with  commissioners  of  the  government  ever  x-  416'4-'». 

-i~»      •  i  i    Charras, 

since   ins  arrival   in  the  vicinity  of   Pans  on  the  29th,  4t>i,  471. 
June.1* 

*  According  to  Charras  the  French  army  in  Paris  at  this  time  amounted  to 
71,000  men  of  all  ranks  and  arms.  Grouchy  had  brought  Lack  nearly  60,000 
from  the  Xorth,  <>f  whom  one-half  were  the  dispirited  wreck  of  the  beaten 
army  from  Waterloo  ;  but  the  other  half  were  his  own  column  from  W.ivre 
in  good  order.  After  deducting  the  corps  left  to  blockade  the  frontier  for- 
tresses, he  calculates  that  Wellington  did  not  advance  into  France  with  above 
60,000  men,  and  Hlucher  with  somewhat  more,  say  70,000.  This  would  make 
the  allied  armies  und.T  the  walls  of  Paris  from  120,000  to  130,000  strong.— 
See  CHAKKAS,  43.5,  130,  and  I'M). 
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CHAP.        Meanwhile  Ziethen,  after  a  short  conflict,  succeeded  in 
xov 
_I—  establishing  himself  on  the  heights  of  Meudon,  and  in 


1815-  the  village  of  Issy.  On  the  following  day  the  French 
Movements  attacked  him  in  the  latter  village  in  considerable  force, 
which tuair  but  they  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  a  thousand  men. 
tuition?'  A  bridge  was  begun  to  be  erected  at  Argentcuil,  to 
July  2  and  cstablish  the  communication  between  the  British  and 

o, 

Prussian  armies,  and  an  English  corps  moved  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine  by  the  bridge  of  Xeuilly.     Davoust, 
upon  this,  sent  to  propose  an  armistice  for  the  conclusion 
of  a  convention  ;   but  some  difficulty  was  at  first  expe- 
rienced from  Blucher  positively  insisting  upon  the  whole 
French  army  laying  down  their  arms,  to  which  the  French 
marshals  declared  they  never  would  be  brought  to  submit. 
At  length  Fouche,  who  was  doing  everything  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  persuaded  them  that 
the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.  would  be  much  facili- 
tated, both  with  the  populace  and  the  army,  if  a  capitu- 
lation were  granted  to  the  troops  ;  and  the  terms  were  at 
length  agreed  upon  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  July.     It 
was  stipulated  that  the  French  army  should,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  commence  the  evacuation  of  the  capital,  with 
ton  t°<.  Loni  their  arms,  artillery,  caissons,  and  whole  personal  property  : 
j'uiv'T''     that  within  eight  days  they  should  be  entirely  established 
!!' 'vi/' "r- 1°  the  south  of  the  Loire  :   that  private  property  of  every 
f'onvemion,  description  should  be  respected,  as  well  as  public,  except 

July  '•'>,.  1  .  ..  *  * 

iMV;._  n,;,i.  in  so  far  as  it  was  of  a  warlike  character.  The  twelfth 
pi.'tho,  iv.  article,  which  acquired  a  melancholy  interest  from  the 
rap',  ii'."'  tragedv  which  followed,  was  in  these  terms  :  "Individual 
G^liimn  persons  and  property  shall  be  respected  ;  and,  in  general, 
I'lT'i'',]"'  a"  the  individuals  who  are  at  present  in  the  capital  shall 
j>i, 'drove  continue  to  cnjov  their  rights  and  liberties,  tcitJioiit  l>i'ii«i 

I 'liron.  iv.        j  •  •  7  ;    •  • 

4.V.,  i7i     ditirntieted  or  prosecuted  in  <u<ii  rcxncct.  in  regard  to  the 

niarrax,          „        '    .  .   .     ' f       .  i  •      -, 

47^,  47s.     functions  winch  they  occupy,  or  may  have  occupied,  or  to 
their  political  conduct  or  opinions."1 

It  is  impossible  for  any  language  to  convey  an  idea  of 
the  universal  interest  excited  in  the  British  empire  by  the 
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brief  but  stirring  campaign  of  Waterloo,  or  the  unbounded   CHAP. 
transports  which  were  felt  at  the  glorious  victory  which  — 
terminated   it.""'     Although   the  official   accounts  of  the      1S15' 
battles    of    Quatre    Bras    and   Waterloo   were   received  Universal 
together,  yet  intelligence  had  been  received  two  days  those  events 
before    of   Napoleon    having    crossed    the    frontier    and  Britain! 
attacked   the  Prussian   troops,   and   the   utmost  anxiety 
pervaded  all  classes  as  to  the  result  of  the  impending  con- 
flict.    JSTo  one  who  was  then  of  an  age  to  understand 
what  was  going  on,  can   ever  forget  the  entrancing  joy 
which  thrilled   the  British   heart  when   the  thunder   of 
artillery  proclaimed  the  glorious  news,  and  when  Welling- 
ton's letter  was  read  aloud  to  crowds  with  beating  hearts, 
in  every  street,  by  whoever  was  fortunate  enough  to  have 
obtained  first  a  copy  of  the  London  Gazette .t     Even  those 

*  The  total  loss  of  the  allied  armies  under  Blucher  and  Wellington,  from 
the  15th  June  to  the  3d  July,  was  as  follows  : — 


c 

>FFICERS. 

SOLDIERS. 

TOTAL  LOS8 

Killed.    Wounded. 

Missing. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Missing. 

Prussians, 

106 

606 

41 

5,664 

15.744 

10,  !)59 

33,120 

Brit,  and  Han., 

148 

670 

28 

2,288 

8,856 

1,847 

) 

Belgians, 

23 

115 

6 

446 

1,936 

1,612 

\    19,476 

Bruuswickers, 

12 

47 

251 

935 

260 

i 

2S9      1,438         75  8;649     27,471       14,678  52,596 

• — Die  Gn>x*e  Chrun.  iv.  472. 

•f-  It  is  singular  how  frequently  a  rumour  of  a  great  and  decisive  victory 

l  ('onvio 
prevails  at  a  great  distance  in  an  inconceivably  short  space  of  time  after  its  jum,  ._>o 

actual  occurrence.  In  the  London  papers  of  Tuesday  the  20th  June,1  a  rumour  is  15. 
•was  mentioned  of  Napoleon  '•  having  been  defeated  in  a  great  battle  near  Brus- 
sels, on  Sunday  evening,  in  which  he  lost  all  his  heavy  artillery."  The  official 
despatches  did  n»t  arrive  in  London  till  midnight  on  Wednesday.  It  was  the 
same  with  the  battle  of  the  Metaurus  in  the  second  Punic  war,  which  deter- 
mined its  issue.  "  A  doubtful  rumour,"  says  Arnold.  "  at  first  arose,  that  a 
great  battle  had  been  fought  onh/  two  days  before  :  two  horsemen  of  Xarnia  had 
ridden  oil'  from  the  field  to  carry  the  news  to  their  home  :  it  had  been  heard  and 
publi.-hed  in  the  camp  of  the  reserve  army  of  Narni.  But  how  could  a  battle 
fought  in  the  extremity  of  Vmbria  be  heard  of  only  two  days  after  at  Rome.-" 
— -Livv,  xxvii.  fill;  ARNOLD'S  Hume,  iii.  377.  A  similar  incident  is  recounted 
of  the  battle  of  Piatiea,  under  circumstances  still  more  extraordinary  : — 
"  Kodem  forte  die  quo  Mardonii  copke  deletrc  sunt,  etiam  navali  pioelio  in 
Asia  sub  monte  Myeale  advcrsus  Persas  dimicatum  cst.  Ibi  ante  congressionem, 
quum  clashes  ex  adverse  frtarent,  fa  ma  ad  utrumque  exercitum  venit,  vicisse 
Gnreus.  et  Mardonii  eopias  occidione  occidisso.  Tanta  fa  ma?  velocitas  fuit,  ut 
quum  matutino  temporc  proelium  in  Bieotia  commissum  sit,  meridianis  horis 
in  Asiam.  per  tot  maria  et  tantum  spatii,  tarn  brevi  horaruiu  momento  de 
victoria  nuntiatum  sit."  It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  a  similar  and  almost 
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CHAP,    who  had  lost  sons  or  brothers  in  the  conflict,  and  they 
\cv  .  . 

'-1—  were  many,  shared  in  the  general  exultation  :  grief  was 

L815'  almost  overwhelmed  amidst  the  universal  joy  :  it  was  felt 
that  life  could  not  have  been  so  well  sacrificed  as  for  the 
advancement  of  such  a  cause.  The  lover  left  his  fair  one, 
the  mother  her  child.  Spontaneous  illuminations  were 
seen  in  every  city  ;  exultation  beamed  in  every  eye  ; 
gratitude  was  felt  in  every  heart.  All  work,  alike  in  the 
streets  and  the  fields,  was  suspended.*  The  plough  was 
left  in  the  furrow,  the  hammer  on  the  anvil,  the  shuttle 
in  the  loom.  The  streets  from  morning  till  night  were 
thronged  witli  crowds  too  excited  to  rest,  wandering  about 
intoxicated  with  transport.  Children  even,  too  young  to 
know  the  cause,  shared  in  the  general  joy,  and  discharged 
little  guns  they  knew  not  why.  The  aged,  on  the  brink 
of  the  grave,  recovered  the  fire  of  youth.  The  veterans 
recounted  their  combats;  the  young  envied  what  they  had 
done.  A  general  thanksgiving,  appointed  by  government, 

miraculous  rapidity  should  have  occurred  in  the  transmission  of  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  battles  of  Plata-a,  the  Metaurus,  and  Waterloo,  the  most  decisive 
in  their  consequence,  and  influential  of  the  fate  of  future  apes,  in  ancient  and 
modern  times.  It  would  Bcem  that  an  unerring  instinct  tells  mankind  when 
actions  of  vast  moment  have  been  fought,  and  loads  them  to  make  almost  super- 
natural efforts  in  the  tnuiHinisMon  of  the  accounts  of  them.  The  same  paper 
(Cuiirit'r,  June  20,  IM/i)  mentions  that  ''  Kothschild  had  made  great  purchase 
of  stock,  which  raised  the  three-per-cents  from  50  to  56.''  Perhaps,  in  the  latter 
instance,  this  may  explain  the  prodigy. 

*  "• Oh  .-e  vedessi 

In  ijiiai  teller!  eccessi 

D'iiiKolito  placer  prorompe  ogni  alma  ! 

Chi  battc  palma  a  palma, 

Chi  sj large  iior,  chi  se  nc  adorna  ;   i  Xuini 

Chi  ringra/.ia  piangcndo.     Altri  il  cmnpagno 

Corre  a  sveller  da]l'"pra;   altri  1'amico 

Ya  rial  .-r)imr)  ile.-tar.      itiman  1'aratro 

((iui  nel  MP!C. i  imperfctto  ;   ivi  rarmento 

IJcsta  sen/a  pastor.      I.e  madri  ascolti, 

])i  r-iohi  insane,  a'  pargnlctti  ignari 

Narnir  di  <'in>  i  ca-<i.      J  tar<li  vecchi 

Vedi  ad  oilta  degli  aillii 

Se  .-t.-s-i  invigdi-ir.      Sino  i  fanciulli, 

I   fanciulli  innocenti, 

Noli  ;-an  perche,  ma  sul  coinunc  oseinpio 

\  an  ic.-tivi  esjchunando  :  al  tempio,  al  tempio." 

Mn-AsTAsio,  (.'ir«,  Act  iii.  .scene  11. 
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met  with  a  responsive  echo  in  every  heart ;  botli  houses  of   CHAP. 
parliament  unanimously  voted  their  thanks  to  the  Duke  of    xcv' 


Wellington  and  the  soldiers  who  had  fought  at  Waterloo;  1815- 
and  a  medal  was  struck,  by  orders  from  the  commander- 
in-chief,  which  was  given  to  every  officer  and  man  who 
had  borne  arms  on  the  eventful  day.  In  almost  all  cases 
it  was  preserved  by  them  and  their  descendants  with  reli- 
gious care  to  the  latest  hour  of  their  lives.  Yet  was  the 
most  touching  proof  of  the  universal  sympathy  of  the 
nation  afforded  by  the  general  subscription,  spontaneously 
entered  into  in  every  chapel  and  parish  in  the  kingdom, 
for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  had  fallen  at 
Waterloo,  or  the  relief  of  those  who  had  been  maimed  in 
the  fight,  and  which  soon  amounted  to  the  immense  sum 
of  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

The  7th  of  July  was  the  proudest  day  in  the  annals 
of  England.     On  that  day  her  victorious  army,  headed  Entry  of  the 

KntHish  and 

by  Wellington,  made  their  public  entry,  along  with  the  Prussians 
Prussians,  into  Paris,  where  an  English  drum  had  not  been  French5 
heard  for  nearly  four  hundred  years.  They  approached  by  caP'tal> 
the  imposing  entrance  of  the  barrier  of  Neuilly,  defiled 
through  the  Champs  Elyse'es,  and,  dividing  in  the  Place 
Louis  XV.,  spread  on  either  side  round  the  Boulevards, 
and  took  military  possession  of  all  the  principal  points  in 
the  capital.  The  troops  had  not  the  splendid  appearance 
of  the  Russian  and  Prussian  Guards  on  the  former  entry; 
the  brief  but  dreadful  campaign  of  Waterloo  had  soiled 
their  dress  and  torn  their  accoutrements.  But  their  aspect 
was  not  on  that  account  the  less  striking.  It  had  less  of 
the  pomp  of  the  melodrama,  but  more  of  the  reality  of 
war.  With  inexpressible  feelings  the  French  beheld  the 
standards  riddled  with  shot  and  blackened  by  fire  ;  the 
proud  but  grave  air  of  the  men ;  the  soiled  coats  but  clear 
and  burnished  arms  ;  the  splendid  bearing  and  magni- 
ficent horses  of  the  cavalry,  by  whom  the  last  remains 
of  the  Old  Guard  had  been  destroyed.  The  Highland 
regiments  in  particular,  arrayed  in  their  full  and  beautiful 
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CHAP,   national  costume,  attracted  universal  admiration.     But  it 
was  a  very  different  spectacle  from  the  former  entry  of  the 


5l5'     Allies  on  the  31st  of  March  1814.     Joy  then  beamed  in 
every  eye,  hope  was  buoyant  in  every  heart ;  all  felt  as 
if  rescued  from  death.     The  reality  of  subjugation  was 
now  experienced  :  the  crime  of  the  nation  had  been  un- 
pardonable ;  its  punishment  was  unknown,  but  all  felt  it 
could  not  but  be  great.     With  a  proud  step  and  beating 
hearts,  to  the  triumphant  sound  of  military  music,  with 
looks  erect  and  banners  flying,  the  British  troops  defiled 
through  the  capital.    But  the  French  regarded  them  with 
melancholy  hearts  and  anxious  looks.     Few  persons  were 
to  be  seen  in  the  streets ;  hardly  any  sound  but  the  clang 
of  the  horses'  hoofs  was  heard  when  they  marched  through 
i  Personal    the  city.     The  Englisli  established  themselves  in  the  Bois 
Th°b,  I0*"  de  Boulogne,  in  a  regular  camp  ;  the  Prussians  bivouacked 
fi.°340,34i.  in    the  churches,   on    the    quays,   and    in    the  principal 
streets.1 

Meanwhile  Louis  XVIII.  slowly  advanced  in  the  rear 
And  of'  of  the  English  army  towards  Paris.  Pozzo  di  Borgo, 
xvnr.  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  had  written  to 
him  to  come  "  before  his  place  was  filled  up,"  and  he  came 
by  Mons,  attended  bv  his  ministers  and  Talleyrand,  who 
met  him  by  the  way,  and  soon  regained  his  ascendancy 
over  that  weak  monarch.  On  the  day  following  that  of 
the  English  army,  Louis  made  his  public  entrance  into 
Paris.  But  his  entry  was  attended  by  still  more  melan- 
cholv  circumstances,  and  of  sinister  augurv  to  the  future 
stability  of  his  dynasty.  Even  the  Royalists  were  down- 
cast;  their  patriotic  feelings  were  deeply  wounded  by  the 
defeat  of  France:  they  augured  ill  of  the  return  of  the 
king  in  the  rear  of  the  Knglish  bayonets.  There  was 
something  in  the  restoration  of  the  monarch,  bv  the  arms 
of  the  old  rivals  and  enemies  of  France,  which  added 
inexpressibly  to  its  bitterness.  ]t  was  no  longer  "Europe 
in  arms  before  her  walls,"  in  the  words  of  Alexander, 
which  sought  for  amity  as  the  reward  of  pardon  ;  it  was 
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England  and  Prussia  which  made  their  single  and  trium-    CHAP. 

\( 1  V 

pliant  entry,  and  from  whom  nothing  could  be  expected  _      __ 
on  this  second  overthrow  but  the  stern  maxim  of  war, 
"Woe  to  the  vanquished!"      The   recollection   of  our 
Edwards  and  Henrys,  of   Cressy  and  Poitiers,  mingled 
with  the  bitterness  of  present  subjugation.    Louis  appeared 
another  diaries,  led   by  another  Henry,  after   a   second 
AzincouiV""  destined  in  mock  royalty   to   sign   a   second 
treaty  of  Troyes.     Hereditary  animosities,  old  injuries, 
joined  with  present  mortification  to  render  the  feelings  of 
all  insupportable.     Melancholy  appeared  in  every  visage; 
a  load  was  felt  on  every  heart ;  peace  itself  seemed  dearly  i  cap. ;;. 
purchased  at  the  price  of  such  humiliation.     The  future  Thib.8*!' 
was    vet    more    disheartening    than    the    present;     the  i?V487- 

Momteur, 

partition   of   France,   possibly   its   destruction,  might  bej\ll>:8>, 
approaching ;  even  hope,  the  last  consolation  of  the  unfor-  vii.  39. 
tunate,  was  gone.1 

Paris  exhibited  a  melancholy  aspect  after  the  second 
restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.  On  the  same  day  on  which  Melancholy 
it  took  place,  Fouche  announced  the  dissolution  of  the  pTr'is  after 
provisional  government.  The  share  lie  had  had  in  recent  [joenfcl 
events  soon  appeared  in  his  appointment  as  minister  of 
police  to  the  restored  monarch.  But  with  him  were  not 
restored  the  visions  which,  to  a  considerable  part  of  the 
nation,  had  obscured  the  bitterness  of  the  former  capture 
of  Paris.  The  whole  charm  of  the  Restoration,  in  the  eves 
even  of  the  Royalists,  was  gone:  its  hopes  to  the  nation 
were  at  an  end.  The  bridges,  and  all  the  principal  points 
of  the  town,  were  occupied  by  strong  bodies  of  infantry 
and  artillery ;  patrols  of  cavalry  were  to  be  seen  at  every 
step;  the  rcalitv  of  subjugation  was  before  their  eves. 
Bluchcr  kept  aloof  from  all  intercourse  with  the  court, 
and  haughtily  demanded  a  contribution  of  a  hundred 
millions  of  francs  (£4,000,000  sterling),  for  the  pay  of 
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CHAP,    his  troops,  as  Napoleon  had  done  from  the  Prussians  at 
"V>     Berlin.     Already  the  Prussian  soldiers  insisted  with  loud 


ilo<     cries  that  the  pillar  of  Austerlitz  should  be  pulled  down, 
as  Napoleon  had  destroyed  the  pillar  of  Rosbach  ;   and 


x 


549,553.     Blucher  was  so  resolute  to  destroy  the  bridge  of  Jena, 

Cap.  11.  ... 

3oo,  see.     that  he  had  actually  begun  operations  by  running  mines 
under  the  arches  for  blowing  it  up.1 

A  negotiation  ensued  on  the  subject  between  him  and 

Thebri.hrc  Wellington,  in  which  the  stern  Prussian  haughtily  de- 

Lvedby*    manded  this  sacrifice  to  the  injured  genius  of  his  country. 

1-  Wellington  as  steadily  resisted  the  ruthless  act,  but  he  had 

great  difficulty  in  maintaining  his  point  ;  and  it  was  only 

by  his  placing  a  sentinel  on  the  bridge,*  and  repeated 

and  earnest  remonstrances,  that  the  destruction  of  that 

beautiful  monument  was  prevented.     The  manner  of  the 

Prussian  officers  and  soldiers  was  often  rude  and  harsh, 

and,  beyond  the  limits  of  Paris,  their  troops  indulged  in 

*  "  Several  reports  have  been  brought  to  me  during  the  night,  and  some 
from  the  government,  in  consequence  of  the  work  carrying  on  by  your  highness 
on  one  of  the  bridges  over  the  Seine,  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  intention 
of  your  highness  to  destroy. 

"  As  this  measure  will  certainly  create  a  good  deal  of  disturbance  in  the 
town,  and  as  the  sovereigns,  when  they  were  here  before,  left  all  these  bridges, 
£e.,  standing,  I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  you  to  delay  the  destruction 
of  the  bridge  till  they  arrive,  or  till  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  to-morrow 
morning."  —  WELLINGTON  to  BLUCHKK,  Sth  July  1815,  midnight;  GURWOOD, 
xii.  549. 

P.lucher,  however,  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  project  even  by  this 
judicious  remonstrance  ;  the  preparations  for  blowing  up  the  bridge  still  con- 
tinued, and  in  consequence  Wellington  again  addressed  him  iu  the  following 
terms,  <>n  the  following  day  :  — 

"  The  destruction  of  the  bridge  of  Jena  is  highly  disagreeable  to  the  king 
and  to  the  people,  and  may  occasion  disturbance  in  the  city.  It  is  not  merely 
a  military  measure,  but  it  is  one  likely  to  attach  to  the  character  of  our  opera- 
tions. and  is  of  political  importance.  It  is  adopted  solely  because  the  bridge 
is  considered  a  monument  of  the  battle  of  Jena.  notwithstanding  that  the 
government  arc  willing  to  change  the  name  of  the  bridge.  Considering  the 
bridge  as  a  monument,  I  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  its  immediate  destruction 
is  inconsistent  with  tin-  promise  made  to  the  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the 
French  army,  that  the  monuments,  museums,  &c.,  should  be  left  to  the  decision 
of  the  allied  sovereigns.  All  that  I  ask  is,  that  the  execution  of  the  orders 
given  for  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  may  be  suspended  till  the  sovereigns 
arrive  here,  when,  if  it  should  be  agreed  by  common  accord  that  the  bridge 
ought  to  be  destroyed,  I  .shall  have  no  objection."  —  WKU.INGTOX  to  BI.UCHKH, 
[tlh  ./it!//  1815  ;  Cj  UK  WOOD,  xii.  ii'i'.'.  I'y  this  letter  time  was  gained,  and,  when 
the  sovereigns  arrived,  the  project  was  not  resumed. 
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every  species  of   pillage.     It  was  not   tliat   they  were    CHAP. 

naturally  fierce,  or  wanted  generosity  of  feeling  ;  but  that  _1_ 

they  were  profoundly  wounded  by  the  injuries  of  their  Jlo> 
country,  and  determined,  now  that  they  had  the  power,  to 
avenge  them.  But  very  different  was  the  conduct  of  the 
English  army  to  their  ancient  rivals.  So  strict  were  the 
orders  of  their  chief,  so  admirably  were  they  seconded  by 
his  officers,  that,  on  the  admission  even  of  their  enemies, 
disorders  of  every  kind  were  prevented,  and  property 
was  as  effectually  guarded  as  in  London  or  Vienna.  So 
strongly  impressed  was  Louis  XVIII.  with  the  discipline 
preserved  by  the  British  army  since  they  entered  France, 
that  he  requested  Wellington  to  present  the  principal 
officers  to  him  at  the  Tuilcries,  and,  forming  them  in  a 
circle  round  him,  he  said — "  Gentlemen,  I  am  happy  to 
see  you  around  me  :  I  have  to  thank  you,  gentlemen,  not  i  Cap  i; 
for  your  valour — I  leave  that  to  others — but  for  your  weiihf,!ton 
humanity  to  my  poor  people.  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  1T°  ,Bllichcr> 

J  '<     •  i  J  '  July  8, 

as  a  father  in  the  name  of  his  children."     The  history  of  isio.  Gur. 

xii    5-1  fl 

the  world  has  not  so  glorious  a  tribute  to  record  from  the  553,  .558. 
sovereign  of  the  vanquished  to  a  conquering  army.1 """ 

After  his  abdication  of  the  imperial  authority,  Napo- 
leon had  retired  to   Malinaison,  the  scene  of  his  early  Journey  of 
happiness  with  Josephine.     It  was  sadly  changed  from  R^efbrt.  ° 
what   it   had  once   been.     In   those   walks  where   obse-  himselfup* 
quious    crowds   once    beat   down   the   gravel  roads,   the  [j^'10  Eug" 
foreign    trees    were   perishing    from    want  of  care ;    no 
longer  the  black  swans  of  Oceania  floated  on  the  ponds  ; 
the  aviaries  no  longer  were  resplendent  with  the  plumage 
of  the   tropics.     All  had  shared  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
Emperor.      It  had  been   irrevocably  determined   by  the 
allied  sovereigns,  that  they  would  no  longer  either  recog- 
nise Napoleon  as  a  crowned  head,  or  suffer  him  to  remain 
in  Europe :  and  that  his  residence,  wherever  it  was,  should 
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CHAP,  be  under  such  restrictions  as  should  effectually  prevent  his 
XCN'  again  breaking  loose  to  desolate  the  world.  Napoleon 
isis.  himself,  however,  was  anxious  to  embark  for  America,  and 
the  provisional  government  did  everything  in  their  power 
to  facilitate  that  object.  During  his  residence  at  Mal- 
maison  he  offered,  if  the  government  would  give  him  the 
command  of  the  army,  even  for  a  single  day,  to  attack  the 
Prussians,  who  had  incautiously  thrown  themselves  to  the 
south  of  the  Seine  without  any  proper  communication 
with  the  English  on  the  north,  and  assured  them  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  success  of  the  enterprise; 
but  they  deemed  this,  probably  justly,  too  hazardous, 
and  likely  to  injure  the  negotiations  in  which  they  were 
engaged  with  the  allied  generals.  After  a  melancholy 

July  2.  sojourn  of  six  days  at  Malmaison,  Xapoleon  set  out  for 
Rochefort,  with  an  immense  number  of  carriages  laden 
with  all  the  most  precious  articles  which  he  could  collect 
from  palaces  within  his  reach,  and  travelled  with  all  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  an  emperor  to  that  harbour, 
where  lie  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  July.  His 
resolution,  however,  finally  to  quit  the  scene  of  his  great- 
ness, was  not  yet  taken  ;  for  during  the  course  of  his 
journey,  and  after  his  arrival  at  Rochefort,  he  had 

July  i:>,.  various  communications  with  the  troops  at  Paris,  and  on 
their  march  to  the  Loire,  which  continued  down  to  the 
moment  of  his  embarking  on  the  14th.  But  he  found 
that  the  blockade  of  the  English  cruisers  was  so  vigi- 
lant, that  there  was  no  possible  chance  of  avoiding  them  ; 
and  after  ten  days'  vacillation,  and  having  considered 
cverv  possible  project  of  escape,  he  at  length  adopted 

'  raj,,  ii.  the  resolution  of  throwing  himself  on  the  generosity  of 
the  British  government,  and  sent  to  Captain  Maitland 
of  the  Bcllcrophon  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  the 
Prince  Kegont  :— *'  Exposed  to  the  factions  which  divide 
niv  coiintrv,  and  to  the  hostility  of  the  great  powers  of 
Europe,  I  have  terminated  my  political  career,  and  1 
come,  like  Themistocles,1  to  seat  mvself  by  the  hearth  of 
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the  British  people.     I  put  myself  under  the  protection  of    CHAP. 
its  laws,  and  claim  it  from  your  Royal  Highness  as  the 


most  powerful,  the  most  constant,  and  the  most  generous 
of  my  enemies."  On  the  following  day  he  embarked  on 
board  the  Bellcrophon,  and  was  received  with  the  honours 
due  to  his  rank  as  a  general,  by  Captain  Maitland,  who 
immediately  set  sail  with  his  noble  prisoner  for  the  British 
shores. 

Had  the  British  government  been  acting  alone  in  this 
transaction,  they  might  have  had  some  difficulty  how  to  Removal  of 
conduct  themselves  on  the  occasion  ;  for  certainly  never  st'Tiduna.0 
was  a  more  touching  appeal  made  to  the  humanity  of  a 
hostile  nation,  and  never  was  there  an  occasion  on  which 
a  generous  heart  would  have  felt  a  more  ardent  desire 
to  act  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  splendid  testimony  to 
their  character  thus  borne  by  their  great  antagonist/'' 
But  England  was  but  a  single  power  in  the  alliance;  her 
whole  measures  were  taken  in  concert ;  the  power  of 
Napoleon  over  his  troops  had  recently  been  evinced  in  a 
manner  so  striking,  and  his  disregard  of  the  obligation 
of  treaties  was  so  universally  known,  and  had  been  so 
recently  exemplified  by  his  return  from  Elba,  that  it  was 
obviously  altogether  impossible  to  think  of  keeping  him 
in  Europe.  It  was  therefore  politely,  but  firmlv,  inti- 
mated to  him  by  the  British  government,  that  the  detcr- 

*  Would  that  the  character  of  Napoleon  had  enabled  the  British  government 
to  act  up  to  the  noble  feelings  ascribed  by  the  poet  to  Xerxes  on  the  occasion 
referred  to  by  Napoleon  : — 

'•/Sc/vc.  !•"  ti  par  poco 

Credermi  ^enerosu ? 
Fidarini  unu  tal  vita?     Aprirmi  un  eampn, 


Uendere  a'  re<rni  mi 


Temiistocle.     Ma  le  mine,  il  sai 

I.e  strati,  onde  s 
»S<T,-r.  Tutto  compel  >a 

T.a  florin  di  poter  nol  inio  ncniico 

Onorar  la  virM'i.      L'onta  di  pria 

Fu  dflla  sorte;   e  questa  gloria  e  niia.'' 

MKTASTA.SIO.  Timistoi-lr.  Act  ii.  .<c'_ne  -. 
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CHAP,    mination  of  the  allied  sovereigns  was  irrevocably  taken, 
L.  and  that  he  must  be  removed  to  St  Helena.     Napoleon 
1815.     vehemently   protested   against   this   measure,  which  he 
alleged  was  a  breach  of  the  understanding  on  which  he 
had  delivered  himself  up  to  Captain  Maitland  ;  although 
nothing  could  be  clearer  than  that  he  had  made  no  terms 
with  that  officer,  and  that,  if  he  had  any  claim  at  all,  it 
was  only  on  the  generosity  of  the  British  government. 
When  Lord  Keith  delivered  to  him  the  resolution  of  the 
British  government,  he  said — "  It  is  worse  than  the  cage 
of  Bajazet."     The  government,  however,  was  inexorable  ; 
and  after   remaining   a    fortnight    in    Plymouth    Roads, 
during  which  time  he  was  the  object  of  the  most  flatter- 
ing curiosity   and   attention,  from  all   who  could  get  a 
glimpse   of  him   from  the   neighbouring   towns,  he   was 
removed  on  board  the  Northumberland,  and  set  sail  for 
Oct.  lo.      St  Helena,  which  he  reached  on  the   IGth  of  October. 
Both  during  the   voyage  out,   and  while  on  board  the 
Bellcrophon,  the  charm  of  his  conversation,  and  fascina- 
tion of  his  manner,  Avon  the  hearts  of  the  sailors,  as  the 
acutencss  of  his  remarks  and   depth  of   his   reflections 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  officers.     With  his  accus- 
tomed mental  activity,   he    inquired    into  the    minutest 
particulars — into  the  discipline    of   the    ship— and    was 
particularly  struck  with  the  silence  and  order  which  always 
prevailed.      "  What  could   you   not  do  with   a  hundred 
thousand  such  men!"  said  he;  "I  now  cease  to  wonder 
i  Muitiiui.r*  that  the  English  were  always  victorious  at  sea.     There 
7t','vjm('    ^'s  more  noise  on  board  the  Epervier  schooner,  which 
Na'i'.oLn,    Conveyed  me  from  Isle  d'Aix  to  Basque  Roads,  than  on 
Cfti'V:!vi  l)0ar(l  the  Bellerophon,  with  a  crew  of  six  hundred  men, 
•'W4-    <J"i-  between  Kochefort  and  Plymouth.''     The  last  view  which 

tc.inli.  Mrm.  J 

vii.  an,  :<i.  lie  had  of  the  land  of  France  was  off  Cape  la  Ilogue,  the 
scene  of  the  great  naval  defeat  of  Louis  XIV.1 

A  still  more  melancholy  humiliation  than  they  had 
yet  experienced  ere  long  l,ef<>]  the  French  nation.  The 
allied  sovereigns  now  arrived  in  Paris,  and  insisted  upon 
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the  restoration  of  the  objects  of  art  in  the  museum  of  the    CHAP. 

•  •          xcv 

Louvre,  which  had  been  pillaged  from  their  respective 


states  by  the  orders  of  Napoleon.     The  justice  of  this 
demand  could  not  be  contested :  it  was  only  wresting  Restoration 
the  prey  from  the  robber.     Talleyrand,  who  had  DOW  "fart from8 
resumed   his    functions    as    minister    of    foreign    affairs,  ^°t^m 
appealed  to  the  article  in  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  which  Louvrc- 
provided  for  the  preservation  of  public  and  private  pro- 
perty, if  not  of  a  military  description.     But  to  this  it  was 
replied  with  justice,  that  these  objects  of  art,  seized  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  nations  by  Napoleon,  could  not  be 
regarded  as  rightly  the  property  of  the  French  nation ; 
and  that,  even  if  they  were  so,  it  was  beyond  the  powers 
of  the  allied  generals  to  tic  up  the  hands  of  absent  and 
independent   sovereigns,    who    took    no    benefit   by   the 
capitulation,   by  any   stipulations    of  their    own.       The 
restitution  of  the  objects  of  art,  accordingly,  was  resolved 
on,  and  forthwith  commenced,  under  the  care  of  British 
and  Prussian  soldiers,  who  occupied  the  Place  Carrousel 
during  the  time  the  removal  was  going  forward.     Nothing 
wounded  the  French  so  profoundly  as  this  breaking  up  of  y^1,-  '"• 
the  trophies  of  the  war.     It  told  them,  in  language  not  yoniteur, 

1  °  .      -Inly  18  and 

to  be  misunderstood,  that  conquest  had  now  reached  their  ^/isio. 
doors :  the  iron  went  into  the  soul  of  the  nation.1 

A  memorial  from  all  the  artists  of  Europe  at  Rome, 
claimed  for  the  Eternal  City  the  entire  restoration  of  the  Good  effect 
immortal  works  of  art  which  had  once  adorned  it.     The  breaking 
allied  sovereigns  acceded  to  the  just  demand ;  and  Canova, 
impassioned   for   the    arts   and   the   city   of  his   choice,  (i  (1  ,lMi. 


hastened  to  Paris  to  superintend  the  removal.     It  was 

i)  lliisrc  by 


most  effectually  done.  The  bronze  horses  brought  from  ll 
Corinth  to  Home,  from  thence  transported  to  Constan- 
tinople by  the  great  founder  of  that  city,  and  from  its 
hippodrome  to  Venice  by  the  Doge  Dandolo,  were  restored 
to  their  old  station  in  front  of  the  church,  of  St  Mark. 
The  Transfiguration,  and  the  Last  Communion  of  >St 
Jerome,  resumed  their  place  in  the  halls  of  the  Vatican; 


lijrni- 

ibsti- 
ncc  from 


e  allied 

voi'eiirus. 
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CHAP,    the  Apollo,  and  the  Laocoon,  again  adorned  the  precincts 

xcv'     of  St   Peter's;    the  Venus   was  enshrined   anew   amidst 

1815-     beauty  in   the   Tribune   of  Florence;   and  the  Descent 

from  the  Cross,  bv  Rubens,  was  restored  to  the  devout 

admiration  of  the  faithful  in  the  cathedral  of  Antwerp. 

"Whoever  has  witnessed  the  magnificent   gallery  of  the 

Louvre,  when  yet  untouched  in  1814,  and  again  visited 

the  paintings  it  contained  in  their  native  seats,  will  rejoice 

that   this  restoration   took  place.     The  accumulation  of 

beauty  in   that  great   museum   fatigued   the   mind  ;    its 

enchanting  objects  had  been  transplanted  among  a  nation 

who  could  little  appreciate  them,  though  infinitely  proud 

of  their  possession  ;  they  had  been  withdrawn  from  the 

people  to  whom  they  formed  the  proudest  inheritance, 

and  had  become  the  trophy  of  angry  strife  and  vehement 

1  fap.  Hist,  passion,  which  "  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for 

Jrati^Ki.  mankind."     Impartial  justice  must  admire  the  dignified 

CentS9Jour«  restraint  which  confined  the  restitution  to  the  removal  of 

ii.  si;?,  3iis.  objects  illegally  seized  by  Napoleon  during  his  conquests, 

Paris  HO-     and  abstained,  when  it  had  the  power,  from  following  his 

242,  -J.5G.     bad  example,  by  the  seizure  of  any  which  belonged  to  the 

French  nation.1 

The  claims  preferred  by  the  dilfercnt  allied  powers  for 
rcstitut ion,  not  merely  of  celebrated  objects  of  art,  but  of 
,],  curiosities  and  valuable  articles  of  all  kinds,  which  had 
i  been  carried  oil'  by  the  French  during  their  occupation 
of  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  especially  under 
Napoleon,  were  immense,  and  demonstrated  at  once  the 
almost  incredible  length  to  which  the  system  of  spoliation 
and  robbery  had  been  carried  bv  the  republican  and 
imperial  authorities.  Their  amount  may  be  estimated 
by  one  instance  from  an  official  list,  prepared  bv  the 
.Prussian  authorities  in  IS  15.  It  appears  that,  during 
the  vears  'I  MX;  and  1807,  there  had  been  violently  taken 
from  the  Prussian  states,  and  brought  to  Paris,  statues, 
paintings,  antiquities,  cameos,  manuscripts,  maps,  gems, 
antiques,  rarities,  and  other  valuable  articles,  the  cata- 
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logue  of  which  occupies  fifty-three  closely  printed  payes    CHAP. 

of  M.  Sclioell's  valuable  Recueil.      Among  them  are  a  

hundred  and  twenty-seven  paintings,  many  of  them  of 
the  very  highest  value,  taken  from  the  palaces  of  Berlin 
and  Potsdam  alone;  a  hundred  and  eighty-seven  statues, 
chiefly  antique,  taken  from  the  same  palaces  during  the 
same  period ;  and  eighty-six  valuable  manuscripts  and 
documents  seized  in  the  city  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  on  the 
occupation  of  that  city,  then  neutral,  in  1803,  by  the 
armies  of  the  First  Consul  on  the  invasion  of  Hanover. 
The  total  articles  reclaimed  by  the  Prussians  exceeded 
two  thousand.  If  such  was  the  amount  of  spoliation 
officially  ascertained  in  a  northern  state,  during  two  years 
of  conquest,  where  such  objects  of  art  were  rarities  of 
foreign  growth,  it  may  be  conceived  what  must  have 
been  its  magnitude  in  the  case  of  Italy  and  Spain,  where  c^*^0 
the  fine  arts  were  the  natural  produce  of  the  soil,  and  '»  Sehoeii, 

f  Kecueil,  vi. 

their  treasures  had  been  ransacked  during  long  years  of  ^1,  ssa. 
hostile  occupation.1 

The  claims  of  states  and  cities  for  indemnity  on  account 

"  61. 

of  the  enormous  exactions  made  from  them  by  the  French  Enormous 
generals,  under  the  authority  of  the  Convention  and  the  their  m]m- 
Empcror,  were  still  more  extraordinary,  and  demonstrated  money  ami 
the  prodigious,  and,  if  not  proved  by  official  instruments, 
incredible  extent  to  which  the  system  of  spoliation  had 
been   carried  by  the  French  military  authorities.     Their 
amount  may  be  judged  of  by  one  instance.   From  an  official 
list  preserved  in  Schoell's  Recueil,  prepared  by  the  mayor 
and  magistrates  of  Hamburg,  of  the  amount  of  French 
spoliation   on   their  unhappy  city,  it  appears  that,  from 
the  1st  June  1813  to  the  23d  April  1814,— that  is,  dur- 
ing a  period  of  somewhat  less  than   eleven    months,— 
Marshal  Davoust  had  levied  on   Hamburg  alone  contri- 
butions in  money  to  the  amount  of  2,80.3,084  francs,  or 
.£112,300  :  besides  furnishings  in   kind  to  the  value  of 
708.!)o.j  francs,  or  .€28,030  [      The  weight  of  these  pro- 
digious contributions  will  not  be  duly  estimated,  unless  it 
VOL.  xiv.  c 
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CHAP,    is  kept  in  mind  that  Hamburg  was  a  city  not  containing 

"^L-  at  that  period  above  80,000  inhabitants  ;   that  though 

1815-     possessed  at  one  period  of  great  commercial  -wealth,  its 

trade  had  been  ruined  by  a  blockade  for  ten  years,  and  its 

riches  exhausted  by  many  years'  previous  occupation  by  the 

French  armies ;  and  that,  from  the  difference  in  the  value 

of  money,  these  sums  were  equal  to  at  least  £250,000  in 

Great  Britain.     When  such  was  the  amount  coming  from 

a  single  city  in  less  than  a  single  year,  it  may  be  conceived 

what  was  the  exasperation  produced  in  the  states  occupied 

1  School],  l    .  IT-  c 

Rccueii,  vi.  by  the  P  rench  armies,  and  how  immense  the  amount  ot 

1  *">^    1  *VJ 

N.  34,  yb.   indemnities  claimed  by  the  suffering  nations,  now  that  the 
day  of  reckoning  had  come  to  their  oppressors.1 

The  vast  amount  of  these   claims  for  indemnities  in 

OO 

immense  money  or  territories,  and  the  angry  feelings  with  which 
Allies ^ich  they  were  urged,  were  of  sinister  augury  to  the  French 
France  inl°  nation,  and  augmented,  in  a  most  serious  degree,  the 
.tuiy  and  difficulties  experienced  by  those  who  were  intrusted  with 

August.  -I  J 

tlic  conduct  of  the  negotiations.  But,  be  they  what  they 
may,  the  French  had  no  means  of  resisting  them  ;  all 
they  could  trust  to  was  the  moderation  or  jealousies  of 
their  conquerors.  The  force  which,  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  advanced  from  all  quarters  into  their 
devoted  territory,  was  immense,  and  such  as  demonstrated 
that,  if  Napoleon  had  not  succeeded  in  dissolving  the 
alliance  by  an  early  victory  in  the  Netherlands,  the  con- 
test, even  without  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  would  have 
been  hopeless.  The  united  armies  of  Russians  and  Aus- 
trians,  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  strong,  under 
Schwartzcnberg  and  Barclay  de  Tolly,  crossed  the  Rhine 
in  various  places  from  Bale  to  Coblentx,  and,  pressing 
rapidly  forward,  soon  occupied  the  whole  eastern  provinces 
of  France.  The  Austrians  and  Piedmontesc,  a  hundred 
thousand  more,  passed  Mont  Cenis,  or  descended  the 
Rhone  from  Geneva  to  Lyons.  The  Spaniards  made 
their  appearance  in  Beam  or  Rousillon.  The  armies  of 
Blucher  and  Wellington,  now  reinforced  to  two  hundred 
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thousand  effective  men,  occupied  Paris,  its  environs,  Xor-    CHAP, 

xcv 
mandy,   and  Picardy.     Eighty  thousand   Prussians  and 


Germans,  in  addition,  were  advancing  through  the  Rhenish 
provinces  and  Belgium.      Before   the    allied   sovereigns 
returned  to  Paris,  in  the  middle  of  July,  the  French  ter- 
ritory was  occupied  by  eight  hundred  thousand  men,  to 
oppose  which  no  considerable  force   remained  but  the 
army  beyond  the  Loire,  which  mustered  sixty-five  thou- 
sand combatants.      Iluningen   made  a  glorious  defence 
under  General  Barbanogre ;    and  Colonel  Bugeaud  sus- 
tained   a    heroic    resistance  with    a  single    regiment,   in 
Savoy,   against   a  whole   Austrian   division.     But   these 
isolated  deeds  of  valour  had  no  sensible  effect  in  retard- 
ing the  progress  of  the  allied  powers.     The  march  of1Ca    Cout 
their  columns  continued  without  intermission  ;  and  the  ^urs> „»• 
rapid  advance  of  Blucher  and  Wellington  to  Paris,  before  Jom.  Camp. 
the  campaign  had  well  commenced,  converted  it  into  a  256, 253, 
mere  military  promenade  and  pacific  occupation.1 

The  breaking  up  of  the  Museum  was  an  ominous  event 

23 

to  the  French  nation,  for  the  neighbouring  powers  had  Excessive 
territories  as  well  as  paintings  to  reclaim,  spoliation  as  Rallied0 
well  as  insult  to  retaliate ;  and  the  spirit  of  conquest  as  i'owcrs- 
well  as  revenge  loudly  demanded  the  cession  of  many  of 
the  most  important  provinces,  which  had  been  added  by 
the  Bourbon  princes  to  the  monarchy  of  Clovis.  Austria 
insisted  upon  getting  back  Lorraine  and  Alsace  ;  Spain 
put  in  a  claim  to  the  Basque  provinces  ;  Prussia  alleged 
that  her  security  would  be  incomplete  unless  Mayence, 
Luxembourg,  and  all  the  frontier  provinces  of  France 
adjoining  her  territory,  were  ceded  to  her  ;  and  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands  claimed  the  whole  of  the  French 
fortresses  of  the  Flemish  barrier.  The  monarchy  of  Louis 
seemed  on  the  eve  of  dissolution ;  and  so  complete  was 
the  prostration  of  the  vanquished,  that  there  appeared  no 
power  capable  of  preventing  it.  It  was  with  no  small 
difficulty,  and  more  from  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the 
different  powers  than  any  other  cause,  that  these 
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CHAP,   natural  reprisals   for   French    rapacity  were   prevented 
from  taking  place.     The  negotiation  was  protracted  at 


L815-     Paris  till  late  in  autumn ;  Russia,  which  had  nothing  to 
gain  by  the  proposed  partition,  took  part  with  France 
throughout   its   whole   continuance  ;    and    the  different 
powers,  to  support  their  pretensions  in  this  debate,  main- 
tained their  armies,  who  had  entered  on  all  sides,  on  the 
French  soil ;    so  that   above    eiyht  hundred  thousand 
1JH5  2°'    foreign   troops  were    quartered  on  its   inhabitants  for 
\£-lt:$     several  months.     At  length,  however,  by  the  persevering 
M;i.'tons,     efforts  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  M.  Nesselrodc,  and  M.  Tal- 
682.' Hard,  leyrand,   all   difficulties  were   adjusted,   and  the   second 
544.°        treaty  of  Paris  \vas  concluded  in  November  1815,  be- 
tween France  and  the  whole  allied  powers.1 

By  this  treaty,  and  the  relative  conventions  which  were 
Tornusof  signed  the  same  day,  conditions  of  a  very  onerous  kind 
Kov?2o7'  wcre  imposed  upon  the  restored  government.  The  French 
frontier  was  restored  to  the  state  in  which  it  stood  in 
1790,  by  which  means  the  whole  of  the  territory,  far 
from  inconsiderable,  gained  by  the  treaty  of  1814,  was 
resumed  by  the  Allies.  In  consequence  of  this,  France 
lost  the  fortresses  of  Landau,  Sarre-Louis,  Philippcville, 
and  Marienburg,  with  the  adjacent  territory  of  each. 
Versoix,  with  a  small  district  round  it,  was  ceded  to 
the  canton  of  Geneva;  the  fortress  of  Iluningcn  was  to 
be  demolished  ;  but  the  little  country  of  the  Vcnaisin,  the 
first  conquest  of  the  Revolution,  was  preserved  to  Franco. 
>Seven  hundred  millions  of  francs  (£28,000,000  sterling) 
were  to  be  paid  to  the  allied  powers  for  the  expenses  of 
the  war  ;  in  addition  to  which  it  was  stipulated  that  an 
army  of  150,000  men,  composed  of  30,000  from  each  of 
the  great  powers  of  Kngland,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prus- 
sia, and  the  lesser  powers  of  (Jermany,  was  to  occupy, 
for  a  period  not  less  than  three,  or  more  than  five  years, 
the  whole  frontier  fortresses  of  France,  from  Cambrav  to 
Fort  Louis,  including  Valenciennes  and  Quesnoi,  Mau- 
beue  and  Landrcc;  and  this  lare  force  was  to  be  main- 
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tained  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  French  government.    CHAP. 
Besides  this,  the  different  powers  obtained  indemnities 


for  the  spoliations   inflicted  on  them  by  France  during     1815> 
the  Revolution,  which  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
seven   hundred  and  thirty -five  millions  of  francs  more 
(£29,400,000  sterling).     A  hundred  millions  of  francs 
were  also  provided  to  the  smaller  powers  as  an  indemnity 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  so  that  the  total  sums  which 
France  had  to  pay,  besides  maintaining  the  army  of  oc- 
cupation, amounted  to  no  less  than  fifteen  hundred  and 
thirty-five   millions  of  francs,   or  £61,400,000   sterling. 
Truly  France  now  underwent  the  severe  but  just  law  of 
retaliation  ;  she  was  made  to  feel  what  she  had  formerly 
inflicted  on  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain.     Great  Britain, 
in  a  worthy  spirit,  surrendered  the  whole  sum  falling  to 
her  out  of  the  indemnity  for  the  war,  amounting  to  nearly 
£5,000,000  sterling,  to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  to 
restore  the  famous  barrier  against  France  which  Joseph  II. 
had  so  insanely  demolished  ;  and  the  allied  powers  una-  inMartemJ 
nimously  gave  the  highest  proof  of  their  sense  of  Welling-  sc^ii,  xTl 
ton  being  the  first  of  European  generals,  by  conferring  upon  ^j^^xc 
him  the  command  of  the  army  of  occupation.      The  King  theriands  to 

J  ~  Wellington, 

of  the  Netherlands  created  him  Prince  of  Waterloo,  and  July  19, 
declared  his  intention  of  "perpetuating  by  that  title  the  xii.  572." ' 
recollection  of  my  country  delivered,  and  Europe  saved."  ] 
Two  magnificent  events  followed  the  lonii;  occupation 

.  2a 

of  the  French  territory  by  the  allied  armies,  previous  to  Review  of 
the  signature  of  this  treaty.     The  first  was  a  review  of  troops  in  the 
all  the  British  forces  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  allied  $j^g°fs 
powers,  which  took  place  in  the  plain  of  St  Denis.     TheSePt-5> 
British  army  before  this  had  been  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  arrival  of  the  troops  from  Canada,  great  part  of 
them  Peninsular  veterans,  and  by  the  recovery  of  a  large 
part  of  the  wounded  who  had  suffered  at  Waterloo  ;   and 
it  now  mustered  sixtv  thousand  red-coats.     Never  had 
such  an   array  of  native  British  troops   been  seen,  and 
probablv  never  will  such  be  seen  again.     The  soldiers, 
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CHAP,    as   if  by  enchantment,   went   through   with    admirable 

Y  P  V 

precision,  under  the    orders   of   their    chief,   the   whole 


LS15>  manoeuvres  that  had  won  the  battle  of  Salamanca.  The 
rapid  advance  of  Pakenham's  division  athwart  the  line 
of  Thomierc's  march  ;  the  onset  of  d'Urban's  Portuguese 
horse  ;  the  splendid  charge  of  Le  Marchant's  heavy  dra- 
goons, and  Anson's  light  cavalry,  on  Clauscl's  division  ; 
the  desperate  struggle  on  the  rock  of  the  Arapcilcs  ;  the 
momentary  success  of  the  French  in  the  centre  ;  and  the 
decisive  attack  of  Clinton's  division,  which  restored  the 
day  and  Avon  the  victory,  were  all  displayed  in  mimic  war- 
kviii.  §  71.  fare,  but  with  most  imposing  effect.1  The  pageant  rivalled 
in  precision,  and  exceeded  in  magnificence  and  interest,  as 
well  as  proud  circumstance,  the  representation  by  Napo- 
leon of  the  battle  of  Marengo  on  its  memorable  field,  the 
xxxix.'g.">7.  year  he  was  made  emperor.2  The  rapidity  of  the  British 
movements,  the  quick  fire  of  their  artillery,  the  terrible 
vehemence  of  their  charge  with  the  bayonet,  were  the 
subject  of  universal  admiration,  and  excited  the  surprise 
knowledge,  even  of  the  sovereigns  and  generals  accustomed  from  their 
infancy  to  such  pageants.'5 

The  other  was  a  great  review  of  all  the  Russian  troops 
(4reatre-     that  were  in  France,  on  the  plains  of  Vcrtus,  on   10th 
Russians ,'n  September   1815.     This   review  conveyed  an  awful  im- 
ofVerTuT.    pression  of  the  strength  of  the  Russian  empire  when  fairly 
^'i'1-  l"~     roused  :   for  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men,  including 
eight-and-twcnty  thousand  cavalry,  were  under  arms  on 
the  field,  with  five  hundred  and  forty  pieces  of  cannon. 
The  day  was  sultry,  but  clear  ;   and  from  a  small  hill  in 
the  centre  of  a  large  plain,  at  a  short  distance  from  Cha- 
lons, the  whole  immense  lines  were  visible.     The  eye  had 
scarcely  time  to  comprehend  so  vast  a  spectacle,  when  a 
single  gun,  fired   from   a  height,  was  the  signal  for  three 
cheers  from    the   troops.      Even  at  this  distance  of  time, 
those  cheers  sound  as  it  were  fresh  in  the  cars  of  all  who 
heard  them  ;   their  sublimity,  like  the  roar  of  the  ocean 
when   near,  and  gradually  melting  away  in  the  distance, 
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was  altogether  overpowering.     A  general  salute  was  then    CHAP. 
given  by  a  rolling  fire  along  the  line  from  right  to  left  ;  the 


Russians  soon  after  broke  from  their  lines  into  grand  L815> 
columns  of  regiments,  and  marched  past  the  sovereigns  in 
splendid  array.  "  Well,  Charles,"  said  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington to  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  now  Marquess  of  London- 
derry, after  the  review  was  over,  "  you  and  I  never  saw 
such  a  sight  before,  and  never  shall  again  :  the  precision 
of  the  movements  of  these  troops  was  more  like  the  ar- , , 

1  1  London- 

rangements  of  a  theatre  than  those  of  such  an  army ;  but  derr/s  War 
still  I  think  my  little  army  would  move  round  them  in  334, 335.  ' 
any  direction,  while  they  were  effecting  a  single  change."1 
But  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  military  display  did 
not   alone  terminate  the  war   in    France.     The   muffled  Triafand 
drum   is  in  prospect.     The  allied  powers,   irritated   be-  Labedoytre 
yond  endurance  by  the  treachery  and  defection   of  the  *°L^?J' 

J  J  J  dllUCOIlUtTIl- 

whole   French  army,   and  the    perfidy  with   which    the natlon  a?(l 

J  *  J  escape  ot 

partisans  of  Napoleon  had  revolted  to  his  side,  insisted  Lavaictte. 
peremptorily  upon  measures  of  severity  being  adopted  by 
the  French  government.  The  universal  voice  of  Europe 
demanded  that  France  should  be  made  to  feel  what  she 
had  inflicted  on  others  ;  that  since  undeserved  lenity  had 
been  received  only  with  ingratitude,  the  stern  law  of 
retribution  should  have  its  course.  A  very  long  list  of 
proscriptions  was  at  first  rendered  by  the  European 
powers  ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  they 
were  reduced,  by  the  efforts  of  Talleyrand,  supported  by 
Lord  Castlereagh  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  to  fifty- 
eight,  of  persons  to  be  banished.  But  banishment  was 
not  enough ;  the  flagrant  treason  of  the  Hundred  Days 
demanded  the  blood  of  some  of  the  principal  offenders  ; 
and  Xey,  Labedoyere,  and  Lavalette  were  selected  to 
bear  the  penalty.  The  first  was  fixed  on  as  being  the 
most  flagrant  and  guilty  of  the  military  delinquents  ;  the 
second,  as  the  first  who  gave  the  example  of  treason  in 
the  army  ;  the  third,  of  treachery  in  the  civil  department 
of  government.  They  were  brought  to  trial  accordingly, 
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CxcvP'    an(^  a^  tf'rcc  convicted,  upon  the  clearest  evidence,*  of 
high  treason.      The  life  of  Lavalette  was  saved  by  the 


heroic  devotion  of  his  wife,  who  visited  him  in  prison, 

10. »  iiist  cnan£cd  dresses  with  her  husband,  and  thus  enabled  him 

•loi^Kist.  to  effect  his  escape;  but  Ney  and  Labedoyere  were  both 

3-27.          executed,  and  met  their  fate  with  that  heroic  courage 

which  never  fails  deeply  to  impress  mankind.1 

After  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  Talleyrand  and  Fouche 
Particulars  had  delivered  passports  to  Marshal  Xey,  who  was   at 
arrest"'  *      its  date  within  its  walls.     They  were  in  duplicate,  and 
•  °'       under  a  feigned  name.     He  left  the  capital  in  disguise, 
and  went  to  Lyons,  where  Count  Bubna,  the  Austrian 
governor,  agreed  to  sign  other  passports  for  Switzerland, 
whither  Fouche  strongly  recommended  him  to  retire,  at 
least  for  a  time.     He  had  actually  reached  Nantua,  on 
the  road  to  Geneva,  and  in  a  few  hours  would  have  been 
over  the  frontier,  when,  seized  with  a  feeling  of  shame  at 
the  thought  of  thus  leaving  his  native  country  with  the 
brand  of  treason  affixed  to  his  forehead,  he  resolved  to 
remain  and  brave  his  fate,  whatever  it  might  be.     He 
returned  accordingly  to  the  chateau  of  Bcssonis,  which 
belonged  to  his  family.    When  there,  he  made  no  attempt 
at  concealment,  publicly  wore  his  decorations,  and  on  the 
sabre  which  he  constantly  had  by  his  side  was  engraved 
liis  name.     lie  was  arrested  in  an  inn  of  Cantal  by  M. 
Locard,  the  prefect  of  the  department,  who  had  no  orders 
1-  up'u"  t?'  fr°m  government  to  that  effect.     They  were  not  a  little 
iiiV541^,,.,,,  embarrassed  when  they  heard  of  his  seizure.     Brought 
•'''^  tu  ^>ar's'  ^1C   underwent  two  long  examinations  before  M. 
Decuzes,  the  prefect  of  police,  in  which  he  spoke  fully  of 
the  disaster  of  Waterloo,  which  seemed  entirely  to  absorb 
his  thoughts.2    lie  mentioned  also  his  "fatal  day"  as  he 

T\vo  hoiuv  before  Xapoleon's  arrival  in  Pnris,  Lavalette  addressed  the 
following  circular  to  tin-  post-ottice  authorities  of  France  :— "  L'Empereur  sera 
a  Paris  dans  drux  IK-HIVS,  et  prut,  etre  uvant.  La  capitale  est  dan.s  le  plus 
f.T:m<l  cnthonsi;u<iiic,  ft  (pioi  <]u'<m  puisse  faire,  la  guerre  nivile  n'aura  lieu  nulle 
part.  Vive  I'Kniperfnr  !  I.,  (',,„.•<>!//.•>•  t/'L'titt  i:t  /lircrtdu- (,i'ncm/  tics  Postcs, 
Ci'iuti,  I.AVAI.I.I  r;.."  -  (J.\i'Kii(,UJ:,  Jlist'iirc  dc  la  Rmtaimitioit,  iii.  325. 
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termed  the  13th  March,  when  he  signed  his  proclamation    CHAP. 

Vf  1V 

in  favour  of  Napoleon.     "I  had  lost  my  head,"  said  he;  L_ 

"  I  was  carried  away." 

How  glad  soever  the  government  of  France  might  have  29 
been  to  be  freed  from  so  embarrassing  an  affair  as  the  Preliminary 
trial  of  Marshal  Ney,  it  \vas  impossible,  after  he  had  been  before  he 
taken,  to  avoid  bringing  him  to  justice.  His  guilt  was  to'ltriaT.ug 
self-evident;  he  admitted  it  in  the  most  explicit  terms  to 
M.  Decazes.*  Such,  however,  was  the  glory  which  sur- 
rounded the  heroic  veteran,  that  it  was  no  easy  matter 
to  get  a  court  to  try  him.  The  French  government,  in 
the  first  instance,  determined  on  a  council  of  war,  and 
the  duty  fell  on  Marshal  Monccy,  as  the  senior  marshal, 
to  preside  over  it.  But  he  declined  the  painful  task, 
for  which  he  was  sentenced  to  three  months'  imprison- 
ment, and  deprived  of  his  rank.  Jourdau  was  next 
chosen  president ;  but  the  council  of  war,  among  whom 
were  Masscna,  Augereau,  and  Mortier,  evaded  the  diffi- 
culty by  declaring  itself  incompetent  to  the  trial,  on  the 
ground  of  its  involving  a  charge  of  high  treason,  which 
could  only  be  conducted  before  a  chamber  of  peers.  This 
second  declinature  irritated  the  government  in  the  highest 
degree,  who  considered  it,  not  without  reason,  as  the 
proof  of  a  preconcerted  conspiracy  of  the  imperial  party 
to  hold  back,  at  all  hazards,  the  greatest  state  criminal 1 •  M<)iLitcur> 

1  *GC,    /  j 

from  justice.      It  was  finally  determined  to  send  him  to  1*1  j>  P- 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  before  whom  he  was  indicted,  on  Hist.' de  la 
the  21st  November.1     He  was  found  guilty,  after  a  long  300",  394. 
trial,  of  high  treason,  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and 

"  'J'ai  en  effet,'  dit-il,  '  baise  la  main  du  roi,  sa  Majeste  me  1'ayant  pre- 
sentee en  me  souhaitant  un  bon  voyage.  Le  deTjarquement  de  Buonaparte  me 
pamissait  si  extravagant  <jue  j'en  parlais,  avec  indignation,  et  que  je  me  servis 
en  etl'et  de  cet!e  expression  de  ( '(Hjc-de  fcr.  Dans  la  nuit  du  1.'!  an  14  Mars, 
t'poque  a  la<  [nolle  je  protest*  de  ma  fidelity  an  roi,  je  recus  une  proclamation 
touie  t'aite  par  Buonaparte.  Je  la  x/'jna  .  Avant  de  lire  eette  proclamation  aux 
troupes,  je  la  conimuniquai  aux  Genen 
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CHAP,   fifty-seven  to  one,  and  sentenced  to  death  by  a  majority 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  to  seventeen.      In  this 


!1°'  there  was  nothing  wrong.  His  guilt  was  demonstrated 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  and  a  French  court  could 
pay  no  regard  to  a  capitulation  signed  only  by  Blucher 
and  Wellington. 

But  the  real  difficulty  remained  behind.  In  the 
Unsuccess-  middle  of  the  process,  the  counsel  of  Marshal  Ney  betook 
tionToptheV  themselves  to  the  twelfth  article  of  the  capitulation  of 
w"mn°gton.  Paris,  which  stipulated  that  "  Individuals  who  are  at 
present  in  the  capital  shall  continue  to  enjoy  their  rights 
and  liberties,  without  being  disquieted  or  prosecuted  in 
any  respect  iD  regard  to  the  functions  which  they  occupy, 
or  may  have  occupied,  or  to  their  political  conduct  or 
opinions."  The  idea  of  doing  so  came  from  a  third 
party;  it  had  not  occurred  to  any  of  his  counsel,  able  as 
they  were.*  Notes  were  addressed  to  all  the  foreign 
ambassadors  at  Paris,  praying  their  interposition  ;  and 
Madame  Ney  requested  and  obtained  an  interview  with 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  subject.  With  all  a 
woman's  fervour  she  insisted  on  the  twelfth  article  of  the 
capitulation  on  behalf  of  her  unhappy  husband ;  but  the 
I)uke  replied  that  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  govern- 
ment of  France,  and  had  no  title  to  interfere  with  its 
functions  ;  that  the  capitulation  was  purely  a  military 
act,  intended  to  protect  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  against 
the  vengeance  of  the  victorious  armies :  that  it  was  obli- 
gatory only  on  the  allied  sovereigns  who  had  ratified  it, 
but  that  Louis  XVIII.  had  not  done  so.  "My  lord," 
replied  Madame  Ney,  "  was  not  the  taking  possession  of 
Paris  by  Louis  XVIII.,  in  virtue  of  the  capitulation, 
Ta  iii«t.  Cfluivalcnt  to  a  ratification?" — "That  is  the  affair  of  the 
King  of  France,"  replied  the  Duke:  "apply  to  him." 
.She  did  so,  and  threw  herself  at  the  monarch's  feet,  but 
without  effect. 't 

*    MM.  Px'iTym-  and  Iliipiu. 

•\  The  following  letter  was  addressed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Marshal 
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At  half-past  eleven  on  the  night  of  the  5th  December    CHAP. 

Y  C*  V 

the  sentence  was  expected  by  Marshal  Nej.     He  supped !__ 

calmly,  with  his  usual  appetite,  smoked  a  cigar,  as  was      1815' 
his  custom,  and  fell  asleep.      Some  hours  after,  he  was  His  heroic 
wakened  with  the  intelligence  of  his  condemnation.     "  I   c 
have  a  melancholy  duty  to  discharge,"  said  M.  Comley, 
who  brought  it  to  the  marshal. — "  Do  your  duty,"  replied 
he,  calmly ;   "  every  one  has  his  own  to  discharge  in  this 
world."     When  the  preamble  was  read  out,  which  con- 
tained an  enumeration  of  the  titles  he  had  won  during 
his  glorious  career,  he  said  hastily — "  To  the  point ;  what 
is  the  use  of  all  that  I     Say  simply,  Michel  Ney,  soon  a 
little  dust;  that  is  all."     lie  requested  the  assistance  of 
a  minister  of  religion,  which  was  granted;   and  the  Cure 
of  St  Sulpice  attended  him  in  his  last  moments.     The 
sentence  was  executed  at  nine  in  the  following  morning. 
Being  brought  in  a  carriage  to  the  place  selected  in  the 
gardens   of  the   Luxembourg,  near  a  wall,  the   marshal 
stood  erect,  with  his  hat  in  his  left  hand,  and  his  right  i  Bi<>g. 
on  his  heart,  and,  facing  the  soldiers,  exclaimed,  "  My  193  (Ney)? 
comrades,  lire  on  me!"      He  fell,  pierced  by  ten  balls.  ^ |^ft- 
The    place  of  his  execution  is    still  to  be  seen   in  the  :^°>.4^- 

Alonitcur, 

gardens  of  the  Luxembourg;    and  few  spots  in  Europe  i^ !!, 
will  excite  more  melancholy  emotions  in  the  mind  of  the  1359! 
traveller.1 

The  death  of  Xcy  is    a  subject  which    the    English 

Xey,  in  ans\vcr  to  a  note  from  Marshal  Ney,  claiming  exemption  from  being 
tried  by  Louis  XVIII.,  in  consequence  of  the  12th  article  of  the  capitulation  of 
Paris : — ':  1  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving  the  note  •which  you  addressed  to 
me  on  the  HHh  of  November,  relating  to  the  operation  of  the  capitulation  of 
I'aris  on  your  ease.  The  capitulation  of  Paris  of  the  M  of  July  was  made 
between  the  commandcr-in-chief  of  the  allied  British  and  Prussian  armies  on 
the  one  part,  and  the  Prince  d'Kchmuhl,  commander-in-ehief  of  the  French 
army,  on  the  other,  and  related  exclusively  to  the  military  occupation  of 
Paris. 

••  The  object  of  the  12th  article  was  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  any  measures 
of  severity,  under  the  military  authority  of  those  who  made  it,  towards  any 
persons  in  I'aris,  on  account  of  offices  which  they  had  filled,  or  their  conduct, 
or  their  political  opinions.  But  it  never  was  intended,  and  could  not  be 
intended,  to  prevent  either  the  existing  French  government,  under  whose 
authority  the  French  commander- in-chief  must  have  acted,  or  any  French 
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CHAP,    historian  cannot  dismiss  without  painful  feelings.     His 
xcv 

-  guilt  was  self-evident ;  and  never  perhaps  was  the  penalty 


1^°'  of  the  law  inflicted  upon  one  for  a  political  offence  who 
Rctk-ctiuus  more  richly  deserved  his  fate.  But  the  question  of  diffi- 
eventl"  culty  is,  "Whether  or  not  he  was  protected  by  the  capitu- 
lation of  Paris.  The  clause  in  that  treaty  has  been 
already  given,  which  expressly  declares  that  no  person 
should  be  molested  for  his  political  opinions  or  conduct 
during  the  Hundred  Days  ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  see 
how  this  clause  could  be  held  as  not  protecting  Xey,  who 
was  within  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  treaty.  AVelling- 
ton  and  Bluchcr  concluded  the  capitulation  :  their  sove- 
reigns ratified  it:  Louis  XVIII.  took  benefit  from  it.  lie 
entered  Paris  the  very  day  after  the  English  army,  and 
established  himself  in  the  Tuileries,  under  the  protection 
of  their  guns.  How,  then,  can  it  be  said  that  he,  as  well 
as  the  allied  sovereigns,  were  not  bound  by  the  treaty, 
especially  in  so  vital  and  irreparable  a  matter  as  human 
life — and  that  the  life  of  such  a  man  as  Marshal  Xey  ? 
It  is  very  true  a  great  example  was  required;  true,  Ney's 
treason  was  beyond  that  of  any  other  man  ;  true,  the 
Revolutionists  required  to  be  shown  that  the  government 
could  venture  to  punish.  But  all  that  will  not  justify  the 
breach  of  a  capitulation. 

The  very  time  when  justice  requires  to  interpose  is, 

itwasun-    when  great  interests  or  state  necessity  are  urgent  on  the 

wfu'.'c'jlart  011C    hand,  and    an    unprotected  criminal  exists  on    the 

Kr!-n.'i.  »."'•  otncr-       '1'°    -saJ  tliat   Louis   XV II  I.   was  not  bound  by 

vcrmncnt.    the  caj)j tuhitioii,  that  it  was  made  by  the  English  ireneral 

without  his  authority,  and  that  no  foreign  officer  could 

tie  up  the  hands  of  an  independent  sovereign,  is  a  quibble 

unworthy  of  a  generous  mind,  and  which  it  is  the  duty 

of    the    historian    invariably    to    condemn.       True,    the 

French   peers   could  not  pay  attention  to  a  capitulation 

pivcniinciit    which  .should  ,-nccecil   it,  from  acting  in  this  respect  as  it  might 
dffin  lit."— \Vi-.u. i.v<;ru.N-  (ij  MAKSHAL  XKV,  \\)th   X«c.  IS  I",  ;   Gi  KVMJUD.  xii. 
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signed   by  Wellington    and    Blucher ;    but   were    Louis    CHAP. 

xcv 
XVIII.  and  his  ministers  not  bound  by  it,  when  they  

entered  Paris  the  day  after  the  English  army,  \vith-  'lo> 
out  firing  a  shot,  in  virtue  of  its  provisions  ?  It  is  impos- 
sible for  a  sovereign  power,  any  more  than  for  a  private 
individual,  to  approbate  and  reprobate,  as  lawyers  say, 
the  same  deed  ;  to  take  benefit  by  it  so  far  as  it  advances 
their  interests,  and  discard  it  so  far  as  it  ties  up  their 
hands.  This  was  what  Nelson  said  at  Naples,  and  what 
Schwartzenberg  said  at  Dresden  ;  and  subsequent  times 
have  unanimously  condemned  the  violation  of  these  two 
capitulations.  Banished  from  France,  with  his  double 
treason  affixed  to  his  forehead,  Ney's  character  was  irre- 
coverably withered  ;  but  to  the  end  of  the  world  his 
guilt  will  be  forgotten  in  the  tragic  interest  and  noble 
heroism  of  his  death. 

These  observations  apply  to  the  French  government, 
and  the  part  which  it  took  in  this  melancholy  transac-  Reflections 
tion.  But  Great  Britain  was  also  more  remotely  impli- of  Welling-6 
cated  in  it  ;  and  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  the  Sin0 this 
commander  of  the  army  of  occupation,  possessed  of  great affiur- 
influence  with  the  French  government,  and  actually  at 
the  moment  at  Paris,  a  certain  share  of  the  responsibility 
undoubtedly  attaches,  lie  was  bound  in  honour,  it  is 
said  by  the  imperial  party,  to  have  interfered  to  vindi- 
cate his  own  capitulation  ;  and,  situated  as  the  King  of 
France  was,  just  restored  by  his  arms,  and  supported  by 
his  troops,  his  interposition  could  not  have  failed  to 
prove  successful.  The  friends  of  the  Duke  answer  that 
the  capitulation  was  entirely  a  militarv  convention,  and 
as  such  religiously  observed  bv  him  ;  that  it  gave  him  no 
title  to  interfere  with  the  acts  of  the  French  government, 
an  independent  power;  and  that,  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  European  army  by  the  unanimous  appointment  of 
its  sovereigns,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  take  any 
public  step  in  a  matter  of  this  description,  contrary  to 
the  united  voice  of  the  diplomatic  body  in  Paris,  which 
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CHAP,    was   strongly   pronounced   against    Marshal    Ney.       In 
private,  it  is  added,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  it  is 


1815>  true,  he  made  the  greatest  exertions  to  save  him ;  but, 
from  the  exasperated  state  of  the  Royalist  party  in  the 
French  cabinet,  without  success. 

It  is  evident,  from  this  statement  of  the  question, 
opinion  of  that  what  is  charged  against  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is 
onMwBub-  a  fault  of  omission,  not  commission  ;  not  what  he  did, 
but  what  he  left  undone.  Opinion  will  probably  for  ever 
remain  divided  upon  this  point,  according  as  men  incline 
to  the  strict  observance  of  military  duty,  or  to  those 
warmer  feelings  which  prompt,  in  whatever  rank,  and  at 
whatever  hazard,  to  the  generous  side.  Probably  time 
may  show  that  the  statement  made  as  to  the  private 
intercession  is  well  founded.  But,  if  it  should  not  do  so, 
still,  while  history  may  lament  that  the  opportunity  of 
doing  a  generous  deed  was  lost,  it  must  do  justice  to  the 
motives  on  which  it  was  abstained  from.  It  has  been, 
from  first  to  last,  a  ruling  principle  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's conduct  to  confine  himself  to  his  own  depart- 
ment, and  avoid  all  interference  with  the  duties  or  actions 
of  other  men  or  authorities.  Obedience  and  fidelity  to 
government,  even  when  he  deems  it  wrong,  has  ever  been 
with  him  the  first  of  obligations;  and  it  has  been  founded 
not  on  any  desire  of  individual  elevation,  but  on  a  strong 
sense  of  military  and  patriotic  duty.  No  doubt  can 
oxist  that  it  was  this  feeling  which  made  Wellington 
abstain  from  any  public  interposition  in  favour  of  Marshal 
Nev,  for  never  was  there  a  conqueror  whose  whole  career 
was  so  distinguished  by  moderation  and  clemency  in  the 
use  of  victory. 

Another  of  the  paladins  of  the  French  empire  perished 
Rci/u'rc'awi  shortly  before,    under   circumstances  to    which  the  most 
Murat.""  "  fastidious  sense  of  justice  can   take  no  exception.     Tor- 
mented  with    the    thirst  for   power,    and   the    desire    to 
regain   his   dominions,   Murat   was  foolhardy   enough    to 
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make  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Naples  with  a  few  fol-    CHAP. 
lowers,  in  order  to  excite   a  revolt   among  his   former  . 

O 

subjects  against  the  Bourbon  government.  It  entirely  L815- 
failed,  and  he  was  made  prisoner  on  the  beach,  within  a 
few  minutes  after  he  landed.  He  was  tried  by  a  mili- 
tary commission,  under  a  law  which  he  himself  had 
introduced,  condemned,  and  executed.  None  could  deny 
the  justice,  however  much  they  might  lament  the  tragic 
issue  of  his  fate.  So  ignorant  was  he  of  the  real  state  of 
the  public  mind  regarding  him,  and  so  much  deluded  by 
the  extraordinary  confidence  he  had  in  his  good  fortune, 
that  on  the  evening  before  his  execution,  he  was  speaking 
of  negotiating  as  an  independent  power  with  the  King  of 
the  Two  Sicilies ;  and  said,  "  I  shall  only  preserve  my 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  my  cousin  will  gain  that  of 
Sicily/'  When  informed  that  sentence  of  death  had 
been  pronounced  against  him,  he  for  a  moment  lost  his 
firmness,  and  burst  into  tears.  The  religious  assistance, 
however,  which  he  received  from  the  Canon  Masdea, 
soon  induced  him  to  submit  with  resignation  to  his  fate. 
On  the  following  morning,  the  13th  October,  after  having  Oct.  1:5. 
written  an  affectionate  letter  to  his  wife,  he  was  brought 
into  a  hall  of  the  castle  of  Pizzo  for  execution,  where 
twelve  grenadiers  were  drawn  up.  He  would  not  permit 
his  eyes  to  be  bandaged,  but  himself  gave  the  word  of 
command,  saying,  "  Spare  the  face :  straight  to  the 
heart !  '  a  singular  instance  of  the  "  ruling  passion  strong 
in  death/'  With  these  words  he  fell  dead,  still  holding 
in  his  hands  the  miniatures  of  his  wife  and  children, 
with  which  he  went  to  death,  lie  was  privately  buried 
in  the  church  of  Pizzo.  However  humanity  may  mourn 
his  doom,  reason  must  admit  its  justice; l  for  he  suffered 
the  penalty  which,  seven  years  before,  in  the  square  of^|"g>voc 
Madrid,  he  had  inflicted  on  so  many  noble  patriots,  ^' 
striving  to  rescue  their  country  from  foreign  thraldom,  <-•! 
by  a  law  which  he  himself  had  introduced  to  protect 
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CHAP,    his  ill-gotten  throne,  and  in  attempting  to  regain  that 
-L-  very  royalty  which  he    sacrificed   these   noble    men    to 
]81'5'     attain.* 

These  alternate  scenes  of  triumph  and  mourning — of 
Extraoriii-  exultation  to  their  enemies,  and  humiliation  to  them- 
UaiVhich  selves — were  little  calculated  to  confirm  the  Bourbon 
jrovernmi-nt  family  in  their  possession  of  the  throne  of  France,  or 
toratiui!""  smooth  clown  the  difficulties  with  which  the  Restoration 
was  attended.  In  truth  these  difficulties  had  now 
become  such,  that  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  greatest 
human  ability  to  surmount  them  ;  and  probably  no 
efforts  of  wisdom  would  have  given  the  restored  family  a 
durable  tenure  of  the  throne.  "  The  house  of  Bourbon," 
it  has  been  eloquently  and  truly  said,  "was  placed  in 
Paris,  at  the  Restoration,  as  a  trophy  of  the  European 
confederation.  The  return  of  the  ancient  princes  was 
inseparably  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  the  cession 
of  extensive  provinces — with  the  payment  of  an  immense 
tribute — with  the  occupation  of  the  kingdom  by  hostile 
armies — with  the  emptiness  of  those  niches  in  which  the 
gods  of  Athens  and  Rome  had  been  the  objects  of  a  new 
idolatrv — with  the  nakedness  of  those  walls  on  which 
the  Transfiguration  had  shone  with  light  as  glorious  as 
that  which  overhung  Mount  Tabor.  They  came  back  to 
a  land  in  which  they  could  recognise  nothing.  The 
seven  sleepers  of  the  legend,  who  closed  their  eves  when 
the  Pagans  were  persecuting  the  Christians,  and  woke 
when  the  Christians  were  persecuting  the  Pagans,  did 
not  find  themselves  in  a  world  more  completely  new  to 
them.  Twenty  years  had  done  the  work  of  twenty 
generations.  Events  had  come  thick — men  had  lived 
fast.  The  old  institutions  and  the  old  feelings  had  been 
torn  iij)  bv  the  roots.  There  was  a  new  church  founded 
and  endowed  by  the  usurper  ;  a  new  nobility,  whose 

*   "  Infi-lix  iml'iiit  auctor  opus. 
Ju-tiH  ut'Tqur  f'uit  :   Hi-nil-  eniin  lex  iL-ijuior  ull;i 
'^uaiii  iii'cis  artifices  art'.-  perire  .->ua." 
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titles  were  taken  from  the  fields  of  battle  disastrous  to    CHAP. 
the  ancient  line  ;  a  new  chivalry,  whose  crosses  had  been 


won  by  exploits  which  seemed  likely  to  make  the  banish-     1815- 
ment   of  the   emigrants   perpetual  ;    a   new   code    was 
administered  by  a  new  magistracy  ;  a  new  body  of  pro- 
prietors held  the  soil  by  a  new  tenure  ;  the  most  ancient 
local  distinctions  had  been   effaced ;   the  most  familiar 
names  had  become   obsolete.      There  was  no  longer  a 
Normandy,  a  Brittany,  or  a  Guienne.     The  France  of 
Louis  XVI.  had  passed  away  as  completely  as  one  of 
the  Preadamite  worlds.     Its  fossil  remains  might  now  and 
then  excite  curiosity  ;   but  it  was  as  impossible  to  put 
life  into  the  old  institutions,  as  to  animate  the  skeletons 
which  are  imbedded  in  the  depths  of  primeval  strata. 
The  revolution  in  the  laws  and  in  the  form  of  government 
was  but  an  outward  sign  of  that  mighty  revolution  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men,  and 
which  affected  every  transaction  and  feeling  of  life.     It 
was  as  absurd  to  think  that  France  could  again  be  placed 
under  the  feudal  system,  as  that  our  globe  could  be  over- 
run by  mammoths.      The   French,   whom   the   emigrant 
prince  returned  to  govern,  were  no  more  like  the  French 
of  his  youth,  than  the  French  of  his  youth  were  like  the 
French  of  the  Jacquerie.     lie  might  substitute  the  white 
flag  for  the  tricolor — he  might  efface  the  initials  of  the 
Emperor — but  he  could  not  turn  his  eyes  without  seeing  1Macauiay'a 
some  object  which  reminded  him  lie  was  a  stranger  in  m/*1 
the  palace  of  his  fathers."1 

In  addition  to  these  difficulties,  which  attached  to  the 

3^ 

government  of  the  Restoration  from  the  very  outset,  and  Great  in- 
which  would  have  existed  although  Napoleon  had  never  STfrom 
returned  from  Elba,  and  the  disaster  of  Waterloo  had  $  wlS-7 
never  been  incurred,  there  were  other  embarrassments  of loo> 
a  peculiar  kind  which  arose  from  that  disaster  itself,  and 
never,   in   general   feeling,   could   be  separated    from   it. 
More  passionately  desirous  than  any  people  in  Europe  of 
military   glory,  the   French   never  could  be   brought   to 

VOL.  XIV.  II 
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CHAP,    separate,  in  their  views  of  it,  the  Restoration  from  the 
xcv'     humiliations  which  had  preceded  or  accompanied  it.     By 
isis.     an  inusion  not  unnatural,  though  perfectly  unjust,  they 
associated  Napoleon,  who  had  brought  on  all  the  disas- 
ters, with  the   days  of  their  glory,   and  Louis,  though 
he  had  come  only  to  stay  the  uplifted  hand  of  conquest, 
with  those  of  their  mourning.     Had  the  great  conqueror 
remained  on  the  throne,  and  the  payment  of  the  tribute, 
the  evacuation  of  the  fortresses,  the  occupation  of  the 
territory,  taken  place  under  his  government,  the  lustre  of 
the  triumphs  of  the  earlier  parts  of  his  reign  would  have 
been  dimmed,  perhaps  extinguished,  by  the  mortifications 
of  its  close  ;  for  it  is  by  the  last  impressions  that  the 
permanent  opinion  of  mankind  is  always  formed.     But, 
fortunately  for  his  fame — unfortunately  for  the  Bourbons 
—the  course  of  events  caused  nearly  all  the  glory  to  be 
won  under  the  guidance  of  the  former,  and  all  the  humi- 
liation to  be  experienced  under  the  sway  of  the  latter. 
Hence  the  difficulties  of  their  government,  their   unpo- 
pularity,  their   fall.     Coincidence    in    point   of   time    is 
invariably  considered  by  the  great  body  of  mankind  as 
indicative  of  cause  and  effect.     It  belongs  to  a  few  only 
to  perceive  that,  in  the  political  world,  seeds  sown  gene- 
rally do  not   produce  their  destined   fruits   during    the 
lifetime  of  those  who  planted  them  :  it  was  from  Mount 
Sinai  alone  that  it  was  announced  that  God  will  visit  the 
sins  of. the  fathers  upon  the  children  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation. 

France   prospered  to   an    extraordinary  and   unprcce- 

ExtnJ.Pii-   dented  degree  during  the  fifteen  years  which  followed  the 

,Ti^!..iT    battle  of  Waterloo,   under  the   mild  and  pacific  rule  of 

Kn,pi,x!K     tnc  Bourbons.      Without  any  remarkable   ability  on   the 

part   of  the    administrations  which   during    that   period 

were  called  to  the  head  of  allairs — of  which  those  of  the 

])uc  do  Richelieu,  M.  Villete,  and  M.  Martignac  were  the 

most    remarkable — the    simple   cessation    from    war,   the 

termination  of  revolution,  the  establishment  of  a  reirular 
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government,  brought  unheard-of  prosperity  to  all  the  in-    CHAP. 
dustrious  classes.     The  tranquillity  and  rest  of  that  brief 


period  almost  concealed  the  effects,  so  far  as  material 
resources  are  concerned,  as  in  the  rising  generation  they 
well-nigh  obliterated  the  recollection,  of  the  disasters  which 
had  preceded  it.  From  1803  to  1815,  a  sum  equal  to 
£240,000,000  sterling  had  been  expended  by  France 
from  its  own  resources  on  foreign  wars,  besides  a  much 
larger  amount  extracted  by  military  execution  from  con- 
quered states.  £60,000,000  sterling  had  been  lost  to  its 
inhabitants  by  the  t\vo  invasions  of  1814  and  1815,  and 
above  £60,000,000  had  been  paid  as  the  contribution  for 
the  last  peace.  From  1793  to  1815,  a  million  and  a  half 
of  its  people  had  perished  in  war,  besides  half  a  million  :  Duiin 
who  were  in  captivity  in  foreign  states  at  its  close.  The  Force  com- 

,  •,     .  merciale  de 

commerce  of  France  was  ruined  ;  its  capital,  in  all  but  a  ia  France, 
few  wealthy  bankers,  well-nigh  gone ;  and  its  navy  reduced  intr'od. ' 
from  eighty-three  to  thirty -five  ships  of  the  line.1 

Yet  such  was  the  effect  of  peace  and  repose,  that  in  the 
next  fifteen  years  not  only  were  all  these  losses  repaired,  And  mate- 
but  the  industrious  classes  had  attained  an  unparalleled  ™j  fSg" 
degree  of  comfort  and  prosperity.     In  1827,  the  popula-  ^^^ 
tion  had  increased  two  millions  and  a  half  above  what  it  y^^'^tc 

cave  it. 

had  been  in  1815  ;  and  yet,  such  had  been  the  simulta- 
neous growth  of  productive  industry,  that  the  common 
complaint  was  that  subsistence  was  too  abundant.  Com- 
merce and  manufactures  in  every  branch  had  revived, 
and  made  unprecedented  progress  ;  *  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  land  taxes  had  greatly  increased,  exports  had 

*  Table  showing  the  exports  and  imports  of  France  in  the  under-mentioned 

years : — 

IMPORTS.  EXPORTS. 

Francs.  Francs. 

17S7     551,051,100   or  £22,000,000  nearly.  440,124,200  or  £17,200,000 
1788     517,073,800  --     20,700,000  405,761,000  -      ]8,(500,000 

1769     570,589,000  —  -     -23,100,000  440,975,000  —     17,GOO.OnO 

1803     320,118,895  -       12,850,000  331,330,832  - 

1809     28S,40o,200  -       11,340,000  332,312.200  - 

1S10     339,140,300  —     13,200,000  365,64 7,200  - 


11G 
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CHAP,    advanced  forty  per  cent,  and  imports  had  more  than 
doubled.      But  all  this  was  as  nothing  while  Mordecai 


the  Jew  sat  at  the  king's  gate.  The  white  flag  floated 
over  the  Tuileries,  the  recollection  of  Waterloo  weighed 
upon  the  people.  The  Restoration  gave  them  prosperity, 
tranquillity,  liberty,  unknown  alike  during  the  Revolution 
and  the  Empire,  but  it  did  not  give  them  glory ;  it  did 
not  efface  the  recollection  of  former  defeat :  and  thence 
its  fall.  Other  causes  of  lesser  moment  may  have  con- 
tributed, but  this  was  the  principal  one,  and  without  any 
other  would  have  produced  the  same  result.  It  engen- 
dered such  a  feeling  of  discontent  and  soreness  among 
the  people,  as  made  them  ungovernable  save  by  force. 
The  Polignac  ministry  were  driven  to  the  latter  alter- 
native, but  they  set  about  it  without  either  foresight  or 
ability.  They  were  at  once  rash  and  improvident,  head- 
strong and  inconsiderate  ;  and  the  overthrow  of  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Bourbons  was  the  consequence. 
4]  Louis  XVIII. ,  who  was  called  to  the  onerous  duty  of 

character    governing  France  durinp;  the  ten  years  of  discontent  and 

of  Louis 

xvui.  mortification  which  followed  the  Restoration,  was  a  sove- 
reign in  many  respects  well  adapted  for  the  difficult  duties 
he  was  called  on  to  perform.  lie  was  not  the  man  who 
Mr  Burke  said  could  alone  close  the  gulf  of  the  Revo- 

IM  PORTS.  EXPORTS. 

Francs.  Francs. 

1S15     199.467, 001    or   £8,000,000  42-2,147.776  or  £17,000,000nearly. 

1816  2I2.G!)S,753  -      16,300,000  547,706,317  —     21.700,000 

1817  332,374,523  -       13,200,000  464,649,389  —     22,220,000 

1823     453,769,337  -       l!!.l 20,000  51  1,21,5, .092  —     20,410,000 

1S2.9     4N3.353,139  -       19,2SO.OoO  504,247,629  --     20,200,000 

1,'!30     4^.i,2-12,C85  -       19,500,000  4/12,901,341   -       18,100,000 

i>3i    503,933,013  -•    20,120.0110  509,9.02.377  -•    20.300,000 

1835     520,27".553  -      21  .finii.diiO  577,413.6:53  —     22,900,000 

1830     SOI.;',:*]. 353  --     22.4uO.oou  62(!,9/>7,480  —     25,380,000 

-  *f"f.  dc  la  France  (Commerce  K.rtcricnrc),  pp.  8,  9. 

Thus,  in  1S36,  fifty  years  after  the  Revolution  had  begun,  the  imports  of 
France  had  not  corne  to  e.pial  what  they  had  been  in  1789,  though  the  popula- 
tion during  tin;  same  period  had  advanced  from  25,400,000  to  33,540,000. 
See  S/'tt.  </>-  /'t  France  (I'<i/in!'tti<>/i\,  pp.  155,  199. 
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lution ;  possibly,  if  he  liad  been  so,  his  descendants  might    CFTAP. 

•^  ~Y  { '  V 

still  have  been  on  the  throne.     Most  certainly  lie  could  

not  be  ten  hours  a-day  on  horseback,  which  that  great 
statesman  deemed  essential  to  the  task.     Though  only 
sixty  years  old,  when  he  returned  in  the  train  of  Wel- 
lington and  Blucher,  he  already  suffered  all  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age,  from  his  hereditary  complaints  and  unwieldy 
figure.      But  he  possessed  in  a  remarkable  degree  the 
qualities  requisite  to  preserve  from  shipwreck  a  weak  and 
unpopular  government,  in  a  nation  whose  warlike  propen- 
sities, for  the  time  at  least,  had  been  damped  or  worn  out. 
He  understood  his  time;  he  was  a  man  of  the  age.     Had 
he  not  been  so,  he  never  would  have  died  King  of  France, 
lie  had  no  great  natural  talents,  and  little  genius.     But 
he  possessed  in  a  very  high  degree  the  power  of  observa- 
tion, and  the  capacity  of  taking  lessons  from  what  was 
passing  around  him.    He  had  great  knowledge,  especially 
in  modern  history  and  the  course  of  recent  events,  and  a 
rare  faculty  of  deducing  from  them  their  just  conclusions. 
He  had  not  lived  twenty  years  on  the  bounty  of  strangers 
in  vain.    Surrounded,  when  restored  to  the  throne,  by  the 
prejudices  and  passions  of  the  restored  nobility,  most  of 
whom,  in  Xapoleon's  words,  "  had  learned  nothing,  forgot 
nothing,'"'  lie,  almost  alone,  coolly  surveyed  the  realities 
of  his  situation,  and  succeeded  in  avoiding  those  shoals 
which  were  likclv  to  prove  fatal  to  his  newly-acquired 
power.     Amidst  the  rest  and  obscurity  of  peace,  lie  re- 
paired the  losses  incurred  during  the  whirl  and  glories  of 
war.    He  restored  the  finances,  recruited  the  army,  almost 
re-established  the  navy.      lie  enabled  France,   after  all 
the  contributions  had  been  paid,  to  fit  out  the  expedition  J  c 
which  in  1S-23  marched  in  triumph  to  Cadiz,  and  effected 
a  counter-revolution  in  Spain,     lie  was  no  common  man  208. 
who  in  such  circumstances  could  accomplish  such  a  task.1 
He  had,  however,  some  qualities  which,  though  not  of 
themselves  material  as  a  set-olf  to  these  valuable  disposi- 
tions, were,  for  the  time  at  least,  calculated  to  render 
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CHAP,    men  insensible  to  them.    His  mind  was  set  on  little  tilings 
xcv. 


as  well  as  great ;  lie  had  a  remarkable  felicity  in  the  turn- 
1815*  ing  of  expressions,  which  sometimes  led  him  into  faults. 
His  weak-  He  prided  himself  as  much  on  complimentary  notes  ad- 
riuaHUc8no(f  dressed  to  ladies,  as  on  the  charter  by  which  he  hoped  to 
hcart-  close  the  convulsions  of  the  Revolution.  Unfortunately 
too  many  of  these  exist,  to  prove  how  much  he  was  ad- 
dicted to  this  contemptible  trifling,  under  circumstances 
when  his  age  and  infirmities  rendered  it  ridiculous.  Like 
most  of  the  princes  of  his  family,  he  was  much  addicted  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  table ;  and,  though  comparatively  tem- 
perate in  wine,  the  extraordinary  quantity  which  he 
had  come  to  eat  induced  an  excessive  corpulency,  which 
botli  impeded  his  bodily  activity,  and  diminished  the 
respect  with  which  he  would  otherwise  have  been  regarded. 
Egotistical,  and  without  keen  feelings,  he  desired  tranquil- 
lity above  everything,  and  would  never  take  a  resolution 
which  endangered  it.  Without  being  cruel,  he  was  not 
humane  ;  lie  had  nothing  grand  or  generous  in  his  dispo- 
sition. Like  many  of  his  ancestors,  he  was  addicted  to 
favourites  :  of  whom  M.  de  Blacas  and  M.  Decazcs  among 
men,  and  Madame  dc  l>albi  and  Madame  du  Cayta  among 
women,  wore  the  most  remarkable,  lie  was  not  revengeful, 
but  subject  to  occasional,  though  transient,  fits  of  violent 
passion.  Vet  did  these  peculiarities,  which  for  the  time, 
and  to  those  who  were  personally  acquainted  with  him, 
were  so  injurious  to  his  influence,  spring  in  some  degree 
from  dispositions  of  an  amiable  kind,  and  which  in  a 
remarkable  manner  fitted  him  for  the  difficult  task  of 
ruling  France  after  the  Revolution,  lie  had  one  admir- 
able quality--  he  knew  how  to  forgive.  Patient  and 
courteous,  he  listened  attentively  to  every  representation 
made  to  him  :  indulgent  and  generous,  lie  remembered 
faults  only  to  overlook  them.  Il  was  his  Ixmlioinic  and 
kindness  of  heart  which  induced  his  frailties  as  well  as 
his  virtues.  Prudent  and  observant,  his  reign  was  re- 
markable rather  for  the  skill  M-ith  which  danger  was 
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avoided,  than  for  the  ability  with  which  good  was  induced.    CHAP. 
But  perhaps  no  qualities  could  have  been  so  valuable  as  '- 


these  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.    More     m5- 
brilliant  ones  would  probably  have  led  him  into  hazards 
which  might  have  proved  fatal  to  his  power,  as  they  after- 
wards did  to  that  of  his  bold,  but  inconsiderate,  ill-judging 
successor.     History  must  record  of  him,  with  gratitude, 
that  though  he  had  suffered  much  from  his  subjects,  he 
gave  way,  when  restored  to  power,  neither  to  hatred  nor 
revenge  ;  that,  bereaved  as  he  had  been  of  all,  he  abolished 
the   confiscation  of  estates  ;    that,  having  the  means  of 
reascending  the  throne  without  conditions,  he  voluntarily  M^nSt!' 
imposed  on   himself  the    restraints  of  a   constitutional  ^^-^ 
monarchy,  and  gave  France,  in  the  train  of  unprecedented  i^"1^'- 
misfortunes,  what  it  had  sought  in  vain  in  the  blood  of  2is! 
the  Revolution  and  the  glories  of  the  Empire.1 

The  man  who  mainly  contributed  in  France  itself  to 

*  4o. 

the  second  Restoration  was  Fouche;  and  the  history  of  Cause  of 
the  Revolution  would  be  imperfect,  its  chief  moral  untold,  ascendancy 
if  it  did  not  portray  him  wielding  its  destinies  in  its  last  ° 
stages.     Revolutions   arc   made   by  the  great    and   the 
bold  :  the  selfish  and  the  astute  profit  by  them.      "  In 
such  convulsions,"  says  Chateaubriand,  "  the  talent  which 
stands  on  cither  side  in  the  front  rank  is  soon  crushed  ; 
that   which   follows    alone    obtains    their    direction.      It 
obtains    the    ascendancy  when,   having    exhausted    their 
energies,  the  generous  and  brave  have  no  longer  the  sup- 
port of  the  masses,  or  the  cnergv  of  early  fervour.     But 
this  species  of  talent  belongs  only  to  those  whose  head  is 
more  powerful  than  their  heart  ;  who  conceal  themselves 
for  a  season  in  crime  in  order  finally  to  obtain  possession  J  Mcl- IIist- 

*  (Kuv.  ii. 

of  power."  1  Never  was  the  truth  of  these  words  more  35-1. 
clearlv  evinced  than  in  the  career  of  this  remarkable  man. 
The  great  and  the  good,  the  aspiring  and  the  generous, 
the  brave  and  the  victorious,  who  had  successively 
appeared  in  the  course  of  the  Revolution,  had  all  perished 
from  its  effects.  A  premature  death  alone  had  preserved 
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CHAP.    Mirabeau  from  the  disgrace  of  a  fall :  Vergniaud  and 
xcv 
L_  Brissot,   Roland  and  Camillc  Desmoulins,  Danton  and 


Robespierre,  had  all  been  executed ;  Ncy  was  about  to 
suffer  the  death  of  a  traitor  ;  Napoleon,  conquered  and 
discrowned,  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
Two  only  of  the  veterans  of  the  Revolution  were  still 
erect,  and  had  increased  in  power  and  importance  with 
every  change  that  had  occurred.  These  were  Talleyrand 
and  Fouche  ;  not  the  least  able,  perhaps  the  most  astute, 
certainly  the  most  selfish,  of  all  the  characters  which  it 
produced.  To  the  former,  who  was  the  less  depraved  of 
the  two,  the  merit  of  the  Restoration  in  1814,  to  the 
latter  that  of  1815,  chiefly  belongs.  Providence  had 
consigned  the  ultimate  direction  of  the  convulsion  to 
the  one  who  had  proved  himself  the  basest  of  its  sup- 
porters. 

Fouche's  early  biography  has  been  already  given;1  but 

Character  of  his  character  could  not  be  appreciated  till  the  multiplied 

iAntc,ch.   changes  of  his  extraordinary  life  had  been  recounted.     So 

note.896'     numerous  had  they  been,  that  one  would  be  tempted  to 

apply  to  him  the  line  of  Virgil— 

"  Quomodo  tcneum  nuitnnteia  Proton,  vultuni  ?''  * 

were  it  not  that,  in  one  respect,  lie  was  throughout  per- 
fectly consistent.  He  had  one  polar  star  which  ever 
guided  his  course,  and  that  was  selfishness.  Though 
deeply  steeped  in  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution — a  regi- 
cide, and  stained,  like  Collot  d'llcrbois,  with  the  worst 
atrocities  of  the  executions  at  Lvons2 — lie  does  not 
appear  from  his  subsequent  conduct  to  have  had  anv 
remarkable  thirst  for  blood  for  its  own  sake.  He  was 
only  utterly  indifferent  to  it,  when  required  for  the  pur- 
poses of  popularity,  or  likely  to  conduce  to  those  of 
ambition.  He  careful Iv  watched  the  signs  of  the  times 
and  invariably,  in  everv  instance,  fell  in  with  the  passions, 
or  coincided  with  the  policy  of  the  ruling  power,  whether 

*  "JIuw  can  I  uat:h  PruUiu.i'd  cvcr-cbanjring  vi.sa ''••'.'" 
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republican  or  monarchical,  in  the  state.  With  equal  CHAP. 
readiness  he  presided  over  the  demolition  of  noble  edifices,  * 
or  the  shedding  of  torrents  of  innocent  blood  on  the  banks  L81o- 
of  the  Rhone,  and  advocated  in  the  council  of  state  of 
Napoleon,  when  the  reaction  had  set  in,  a  return  to  more 
humane  measures.  lie  made  no  attempt  to  rescue  from 
the  horrors  of  transportation  to  Guiana,  a  hundred  and 
thirty  of  his  Jacobin  associates,  whom  he  knew  to  be 
innocent  of  the  conspiracy  against  Napoleon  laid  to  their 
charge,  however  deeply  stained  with  other  atrocities.  He 
betrayed  successively  every  government  by  whom  he  was 
trusted.  Napoleon  said  to  him  in  the  council  of  state  in 
1800,  on  discovering  his  intrigue  with  Austria  and  Eng- 
land, "that  his  head  should  fall  on  the  scaffold:'"'  but  yet 
he  survived  the  Emperor's  ruin  ;  and  after  playing  the 
double  traitor  with  him  and  the  Bourbons,  before  the 
crisis  of  Waterloo,  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  driving 
him  into  exile  and  captivity  at  the  close  of  the  Hundred 
Days. 

The  secret  of  this  extraordinary  ascendancy  of  Fouche' 
for  so  long  a  period,  and  of  his  succeeding  ultimately  in  secret  of 
obtaining  the  direction  of  affairs,  when  all  others  who  iong-«m- 
had  attempted  it  had  perished,  is  to  be  found  in  the  un-  [tucuee.m' 
paralleled  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired  of  the  selfish 
and  wicked  in  the  state,  lie  had  belonged  to  so  many 
parties,  had  been  leagued  with  so  many  depraved  men, 
had  been  privy  to  so  many  plots,  and  accessory  to  so  much 
iniquity,  that  lie  knew  more  than  any  man  in  France  of 
its  most  desperate  characters.  It  was  the  extent  of  this 
knowledge  which  recommended  him  to  the  First  Consul 
as  minister  of  police,  and  it  was  the  same  qualification 
which  rendered  him,  in  every  important  crisis  which 
subsequently  occurred,  indispensable  to  whatever  govern- 
ment rose  to  the  head  of  affairs.  All  distrusted,  all  hated, 
yet  nearly  all  employed  him.  When  Napoleon  set  out 
for  Waterloo,  he  showed  by  the  language  he  used  that  he 
was  prepared  for  the  double  part  Fouche  designed  to  play ; 
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CHAP,    but  lie  left  him  Tested  with   the   almost   uncontrolled 
xcv     direction  of  internal  affairs.     When  the  Duke  of  Wel- 


isi5.  lington  approached  Paris  with  his  victorious  army,  after 
the  contest  was  decided  in  the  field,  the  first  tiling  he  did 
was  to  enter  into  communication  with  Fouche.  Both 
these  great  leaders  were  perfectly  aware  of  the  treacherous 
character  of  the  man  with  whom  they  were  dealing  ;  but 
still  they  could  not  dispense  with  his  services,  in  the  state 
into  which  society  had  sunk  in  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. His  great  art  consisted  in  the  sagacity  with  which 
he  discerned,  in  the  complicated  maze  of  events,  which 
party  was  likely  to  prove  victorious,  and  the  dexterity 
with  which  he  rendered  himself  so  useful  to  its  leaders, 
that  they  were  in  a  manner  compelled  to  take  him  into 
their  employment.  True,  his  reign  after  the  second  resto- 
ration was  not  of  long  duration  :  in  a  few  months  he  was 
supplanted  by  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  and  never  again  was 
restored  to  influence.  But  that  was  not  because  the  re- 
volution of  its  own  free  will  had  chosen  another  leader, 
but  because  its  faculty  of  self-direction  was  gone,  and  a 
government  had,  by  force  of  arms,  been  imposed  on  it  by 
the  European  powers.  The  last  phase  of  the  great  con- 
vulsion, when  under  its  own  direction,  be  it  ever  remem- 
bered, exhibited  all  the  patriotic  leaders  destroyed, 
France  conquered,  Napoleon  in  captivity,  and  Founn': 
in  possession  of  the  whole  power  which  the  nation  could 
bestow. 

It  would  require  volumes  to  portray  the  whole  effects 

Vast  in.:r:.i,  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  wars  arising  out  of  it, 

an'S^ociai     on  the  moral,  social,  and  political  state  of  France  and  the 

t£'Fn'lh  adjoining  nations.      The  time  lias   not   yet   come    when 

Revolution.  f-]10y  can   |)C  designated   with   perfect   certainty  of  this 

designation  of  them  being  free  from  error.      The  ultimate 

effects  of  all  great  changes  in  human  affairs  do  not  appear 

for  a  considerable  time  after  they  occur  ;  and  it  is  from 

mistaking  the  iirst  consequences  for  the  last  results,  that 
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not  the  least  errors  in  the  deductions  from  history  have    CIIAP. 
arisen.     Some  of  the  effects  are  evident  on  the  mere  sur-    xcv' 


face  of  affairs.     The  power  of  Russia  had  been  immensely     1815- 
increased  during  the  struggle.     A  dangerous  supremacy 
had  been  given  to  the  northern  nations  in  the  arbitrament 
of  the  affairs  of  Europe :   the   Cossacks  had  learnt  the 
road  to  Paris  ;  the  Germans  had  come  again,  as  in  the 
days  of  Crcsar,  in  multitudes  to  cross  the  Rhine.     Poland 
had  disappeared  from  among  the  nations  ;  Prussia  .had 
risen  from  a  second  to  a  first-rate  power,  and  contained 
within  itself  the  elements  of  more  rapid  increase  than  any 
state  in  Europe.     Spain  and  Portugal,  exhausted,  and  not 
regenerated,  by  a  terrific  contest  which   had  consumed 
their  vitals  without  restoring  their  spirit,  had  sunk  into  a 
state  of  political   nullity.     France  in  point  of  territory 
was  equal,  and  in  a  few  years  was  superior  in  population, 
to  what  she  had  been  before  the  Revolution  broke  out. 
But  her  relative  strength  had  declined,  as  she  had  not 
advanced  in  proportion  to  the  adjoining  states  ;  and  the 
double  capture  of  Paris  and  dreadful  defeats  of  her  armies 
had  seriously  impaired  her  influence.  Austria  had  survived 
all  her  disasters,  and  received  a  great  accession  of  territory 
and  influence  as  the  reward  of  her  perseverance  in  the 
cause,  but  she  bore  in  her  bosom  the  fatal  weakness  aris- 
ing from  the  discord  of  the  Eden  of  which  her  empire  was 
composed.     England   had    emerged  great,  glorious,   and 
unconquered  from  the  strife.      Alone  of  all  the   great 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  her  capital  had  never  seen  the  fires 
of  an  enemy's  camp.     Her  colonial  empire  was  quadrupled, 
and  now  encircled  the  earth.    Her  revenue  had  risen  from 
£!(;, 000,000  annually  to  £72,000,000.     Her  commerce 
had  tripled,  her  resources  doubled,  compared  with  what 
thcv  had  been  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.     Her 
navy  had  acquired  the  undisputed  command  of  the  seas. 
But  she  had  a  debt  of  eight  hundred  millions  depressing 
the  energies  of  her  inhabitants,  and  the  seeds  of  more  than 
one  serious,  perhaps  mortal,  distemper  implanted  in  her 
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CHAP,    bosom.     But  it  was  in  France  that  the  effects  of  the  con- 
uv'     vulsion  were  most  conspicuous  ;  and  of  these,  three  are  so 


1815.     prominent  and  important  as  to  throw  all  the  others  into 
the  shade. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  total  confiscation  of  the  pro- 
Va.vt  effects  perty  of  the  church,  and  the  conversion  of  the  ecclesias- 
fiwitbn°of  tical  members,  from  a  powerful  body  maintained  on  its 
'.'roKTtvin  own  estates,  to  a  needy  set  of  salaried  functionaries  paid 
France."      foy  ^]}Q  state,  and  occupying  a  very  subordinate  place  in 
its  establishment.     It  has   been  already  mentioned,  that 
the  property  of  the  church  was  estimated,  when  it  was 
confiscated  by  the  Constituent  Assembly,  at  2,000,000,000 
francs  (£80,000,000),  and  that  its  annual  revenue  was 
1>iA§t22.ch'  somewhat  under  75,000,000  francs  (£3,000,000)  a-year;1 
but,  when  the  Restoration  took  place,  a  very  different 
state  of  things  had  ensued.     Under  the  Consulate,  the 
sums  paid  to  the  whole  clergy  of  France  only  amounted 
to   12,000,000  francs  (£480,000)  a-ycar  ;  and,  with  all 
Napoleon's  anxiety  to  augment  that  part  of  the  national 
establishment,    it    had  reached    only  18,000,000    francs 
(1'720,(»00)  annually,  at   the  Restoration.     The  Consti- 
tuent Assembly  had  estimated  the  number  of  parochial 
clergy  necessary  for  France  at  forty-eight  thousand,  and 
the  annual  cost  of  the  religious  establishment  at  65,000,000 
francs   (  l'2,G(>0, <)(»());    but    in    1  SJJ2,   with   a  population 
augmented    by   six    millions,    there   were    only   thirty-six 
thousand  parish  priests,  the  cost   of  whoso  maintenance 
was  annually  .')3,s  I  .">,<>( >u  francs  (  I'l  ,55<>,<>nO),  yielding 
only  on  an  average  [)<»(>  francs,  or  £:>(>,  annually  to  each 
incumbent.      In  the  same  year,  the  cost  of  the  army  was 
:>:;;», oo(i, Omi   franc-,    or    I'l  :>.5(;u,()0o.      Nor    were    the 
dignified  clergy   in    a    different    situation,    as    to    worldly 
sstit  .1.  la  Advantages,  from  the  parish  priests.      Few  of  the  bishops 
."•••       now   have  more   than     L'.'loo    or    L'lou   a-year:   and   the 
ir..   Ann.  archbishop  of  Paris  himself,  the  highest  ecclesiastical  fuuc- 

II  -:.  MI.          .  -I'  •  •  ,-          i 

•jui.  tionarv  in    r  ranee,  enjoys  an  income  of   only  £'fj4(),  less 

than  a  respectable  nrtor  of  a  country  parish  in  England.2 
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In  such  a  state  of  matters,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that    CHAP. 

xcv 
the  French  clergy  are  in  no  danger  of  falling  into  the 


vices  or  frailties  which  impaired  the  credit  and  lessened 

the   usefulness   of    the   Established   Church   of  France  Dangers  to 

T»  i  rm  •  -if  i  w'''c''  t"'s 

anterior  to  the  Revolution,  lliere  is  no  risk  ol  pampered  exposes 
prelates  dazzling  the  crowd  by  their  trains  of  liveried 
servants,  or  dubious  abbes  scandalising  society  by  their 
ill-disguised  vices.  But  is  there  no  danger  of  evils  still 
greater  arising  on  the  other  side  \  How  is  talent  to  be 
attracted  to  an  establishment  where  the  great  body  of  the 
functionaries  receive  less  than  the  wages  of  a  family 
butler  or  parish  schoolmaster  ;  and  the  very  highest  has 
hardly  the  emoluments  of  a  well-employed  village  at- 
torney? How  is  its  respectability  even  to  be  maintained, 
in  the  midst  of  a  luxurious  and  selfish  generation,  which 
considers  wealth  as  the  chief  passport  to  worldly  dis- 
tinction ?  Is  it  likely  that  persons  of  sense  and  informa- 
tion will  attach  any  weight  to  the  instructions,  or  even 
attend  the  religious  services,  of  men  not  elevated  in  point 
of  station  and  education  above  their  menial  servants  ? 
And  if  tlicy  continue  openly  irreligious,  or  lukewarm  in 
the  support  of  Christianity,  is  there  a  hope  that  the 
public  morals  can  be  preserved  in  any  other  way  r{  This 
result,  accordingly,  has  already  ensued  in  France.  The 
rural  population  is,  for  the  most  part,  inclined  to  devotion, 
and  attached  to  their  parish  priests,  taken  from  their  own 
class,  and  with  whom  they  live  on  terms  of  familiarity. 
The  female  part  of  the  old  nobility  are  religious,  for  to  be 
so  is  a  mark  of  ancient  descent  :  it  is  fashionable  among 
them,  because  it  distinguishes  them  from  the  free-thinking 
crowd  who  have  been  elevated  by  the  Revolution.  A  few 
eminent  men — such  as  Chateaubriand,  Guizot,  Villcmain, 
Amedec  Thierry — have  brought  to  the  defence  of  the 
ancient  faith  genius  of  the  highest,  philosophy  of  the 
most  exalted  kind.  But  the  great  mass  of  the  educated 
citizens  in  towns,  and  especially  in  Paris,  arc  either  openly 
infidel,  or  utterly  indifferent  to  religion,  as  a  troublesome 
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CHAP,    restraint   on  their  passions.     This  appears  in  the  most 
"v"     decisive  manner  from  the  licentious  style  of  the  dramas 


1S15-  and  romances  which  have  attained,  and  still  enjoy,  the 
highest  popularity.  It  is  that  body,  however,  which  now 
rules  the  state,  and  will  ultimately  obtain  the  general 
direction  of  its  opinions.  Neither  rural  peasants,  nor 
women  of  fashion,  can  long  withstand  the  influence  of 
the  cultivated  and  intellectual  men  of  a  nation. 

The  second  circumstance  of  paramount  importance 
Total  lie-  which  distinguishes  France  since  the  Revolution,  is  the 
tho'oiir  °  almost  total  destruction  of  the  aristocracy  of  rank  and 
tocraut.ans  landed  property,  and  the  concentration  even  of  com- 
mercial wealth  in  comparatively  few  hands.  That  this 
is  the  case  is  universally  known,  and  has  been  abundantly 
shown  in  various  parts  of  this  work  ;  but  few  arc  aware 
of  the  extraordinary  and  almost  incredible  extent  to  which 
the  devastation  has  gone.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  there- 
fore, that  when  France  had  regained  a  tranquil  and  pros- 
perous state  under  the  Restoration,  by  the  cessation  of  the 
scourge  of  foreign  wars,  the  annihilation  of  considerable 
fortunes,  both  in  land  and  money,  had  been  so  complete, 
that  out  of  10,414,000  properties  taxed  in  France,  only 
1  7,74."J  were  rated  at  an  assessment  of  one  thousand  francs 
and  upwards  (.L'-iO)  annually,  while  7,81)7,110  were  rated 
at  a  tax  below  21  francs  (l(>'s.  1  Od.)  The  Due  de  tiacta, 
Napoleon's  finance  minister,  whose  authority  is  uncon- 
testcd  on  these  points,  states  a  tax  of  1  71,57.u,000  francs 
(,£'I>,M;O,COO)  as  corresponding  to  a  revenue  in  the  persons 
taxed  of  l,:J2:3,5(J7,000,francs  (.IV>2,!)4(),()()0)—  indicating 
that,  on  an  average,  and  taking  into  view  the  inequalities 
of  the  cadastre,  which  in  some  departments  render  the 
tax  a  fifth,  in  others  only  a  thirteenth  of  the  proprietor's 
income,  the  direct  tax  is  about  thirteen  per  cent.  In 
1S1.")  there  \vere,  therefore,  on  this  authority,  onlv  17,745 
persons  in  France,  whose  income  from  real  property  of 
every  description  readied  Oooo  francs,  or  I'MGO,  a-year  ; 
a  fact,  in  a  country  of  such  extent  and  resources,  which 
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would  be  incredible,  if  not  stated  on  such  indisputable    CHAP. 

v  fi\T 

authority.     Xay,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  con-  _L   J_ 
tribution  fonciere  is  on  average  twenty  per  cent  over  the  ,  1>181;5- 

•S  .  .        Peuchct, 

whole  kingdom  of  the  net  revenue  of  proprietors;  in  286,287. 
which  case,  the  persons  enjoying  5000  francs,  or  £200,  a- 
year  in  France  from  real  property,  would  be  only  17,745  ! 
The  great  families  which  have  survived  the  Revolution,  and 
preserved  their  properties  entire,  are  very  few  in  number ; 
and  so  rapid  is  the  division  of  estates,  both  in  land  and 
money,  by  the  present  law  of  succession  in  France,  that 
the  fortunes  made  during  the  convulsion  are  rapidly  melt- 
ing away.  The  consequence  is,  that  though  there  is  a 
Chamber  of  Peers  invested  with  important  legislative  and 
judicial  powers,  it  is  for  the  most  part  destitute  of  realised 
property ;  its  members  hold  their  seats  in  it  for  life  only, 
and  on  the  appointment  of  the  crown;  and  nine-tenths 
of  them  are  indebted  to  its  pensions  or  appointments  for  l  Due  ,ic 
the  means  of  maintaining  even  the  moderate  establish-  i-n,  m 
ments  which  they  arc  able  to  uphold.1 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  effects  of  such 
a  state  of  matters  in  a  monarchy  erected  on  the  foimda-  v.ist  effect 
tion,  if  not  with  the  materials,  of  the  feudal  institutions,  cum'stanee. 
AVhether  society  can  exist  in  another  form,  and  a  lasting 
security  be  afforded  to  freedom  without  the  element  of 
a  body  of  considerable  proprietors  existing  in  the  country, 
cannot  yet  be  affirmed  with  certainty  from  the  expe- 
rience of  mankind.  It  can  only  be  said  that  there  is  no 
example  of  its  having  continued  for  any  length  of  time 
without  such  a  counterpoise  in  society,  in  any  opulent 
and  highly-civilised  state ;  and  that  all  the  institutions  of 
modern  Europe  have  been  founded  upon  a  distribution  of 
property  and  vesting  of  influence  precisely  the  reverse. 
A  powerful  sovereign  ;  influence  depending  on  employ- 
ment ;  all  office  flowing  from  the  crown;  the  laud  divided 
among  the  peasants  :  and  the  monarch,  by  the  weight  of 
direct  taxation,  the  real  landholder  of  the  whole  territory 
—these  are  the  institutions  of  Asia,  not  of  Europe  :  and 
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CHAP,  freedom  has  ever  been  unknown  in  the  Oriental  dynasties. 
xcv'  The  effect  of  the  total  destruction  of  the  class  of  consider- 
1815>  able  proprietors  has,  since  the  Restoration,  been  conspicu- 
ous in  the  choice  which  the  sovereign  has  been  obliged  to 
make  of  ministers  to  carry  on  the  government.  Louis 
XVIII.  and  Charles  X.  tried  to  infuse  into  it  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  old  noblesse,  but  this  was  ere  long 
found  to  be  impracticable  ;  and  on  the  accession  of  Louis 
Philippe,  the  reins  of  power  fell  at  once  into  the  hands 
of  journalists  and  lecturers,  of  bankers  and  reviewers. 
The  aristocracy  of  intellect,  or  rather  of  popular  talent, 
came  in  place  of  that  of  property.  This  is  not  surpris- 
ing :  it  was  the  only  power,  save  that  of  the  sovereign, 
which  remained  in  the  state.  The  physical  force  of  num- 
bers is  entirely  directed  by  the  mental  power  of  their 
leaders.  That  greater  ability  may  in  some  cases  be 
brought  to  the  direction  of  affairs  in  this  way,  than  when 
rank  and  possessions  are  the  chief  recommendations  to 
power,  is  undoubtedly  true.  It  will  be  no  easy  matter 
to  find  parallels  to  Guizot  and  Villemain  in  aristocratic 
states.  But  is  there  an  equal  security  that  this  ability 
will  permanently  be  exerted  in  the  right  direction1?  Can 
able  journalists  and  reviewers,  with  little  property  of  their 
own,  and  no  fortune  to  expect  save  through  the  government 
from  the  people,  be  expected,  in  the  long  run,  to  resist 
the  seductions  of  an  executive  armed  with  ,£40,000,000 
a-year,  and  with  a  hundred  and  forty  thousand  civil  offices, 
besides  all  the  military  ones,  in  its  gift1?  That  is  the  point 
on  which  it  behoves  the  friends  of  freedom  to  ponder,  in 
other  countries  which  have  not  yet  broken  down  the 
aristocracy;  for  in  France  it  is  too  late. 

One  thing  is  clear,  that,  in  such  a  state  of  matters,  the 

it- f.-ii:.i      upper  house,   or  Chamber  of  Peers,  affords  no  security 

nl-'imbrr'of  whatever  against  the  encroachments  either  of  regal  or  of 

popular  power.     Destitute  of  possessions,  it  has  not  the 

weight  of  property;  without  ancestors,  it  wants  the  lustre 

of  history;   nominated  by  the  executive,  it  lacks  the  re- 
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spectability  of  independence.     It  is  an  assembly  of  titled    CHAP. 
pashas  and  agas  of  provinces,  and  nothing  more.     It  can 


only  be  expected  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  the  Roman      L81°* 

senate  under  the  emperors,  and  become  a  convenient  veil 

to  shroud  from  the  public  eye  the  reality  of  despotism,  or 

take  on  itself  the  odium  of  its  most  obnoxious  measures. 

If  any  doubt  could  remain  on  this  subject,  it  would  be 

removed  by  the  base  conduct,  on  almost  all  occasions,  of 

the  conservative  senate  of  France  since  the  Revolution. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  it  fawned  with  most  servility 

on  the  First  Consul,  the  Emperor,  the  government  of  the 

Restoration,  or  that  of  the  Barricades.     It  was  the  same 

in    former  days.       "  Constantino,"   says  Chateaubriand, 

"  formed  in  his  second  Rome  a  patrician  body,  after  the 

model  of  the  one  which  so  many  great  citizens  had  im- 

mortalised;   but  that  resuscitated  nobility  acquired  so 

little  consideration,  that  men  were  ashamed  to  belong  to 

it.     In  vain  it  was  attempted,  by  means  of  pensions,  to 

supply  its  poverty  —  to  disguise  by  respectful  titles,  dress, 

and  observance,  its  origin  of  yesterday.      Privileges  are 

not  ancestors:   man  can  neither  take  from  himself  the 

descent  which  he  has,  nor  gain  that  which  he  has  not. 

The  senators  of  Constantino  remained  crushed  under  the  1  chatcaub. 

f         n  -r<      i  ;  Etudes 

ancient    and   venerable    name   or      Conscript   r  atliers,  Hist.  H. 
which  their  recent  obscurity  only  rendered  more  over-  m.  311.  u' 
whelmin."1 


. 


o     e  an 
of  Francc- 


This  danger  is  rendered  the  more  pressing,  when  it  is 
recollected,  in   the  third  place,   what  a  prodigious  and 
unexampled  division  the    Revolution   has  made  in  the  of   'e  land 
landed  property  of  France.     A  considerable  part  of  its 
territory,  estimated  by  Arthur  Young  at  a  fourth  of  its 
extent,  chictly  in  the  southern  provinces,  was  always  in 
the  hands  of  the  cultivators,  and   divided,  according  to 
the  allodial   custom  derived  from   the  Roman  law,  into 
equal  portions  or  nearly  so,  on  the  holder's  death.      But, 
by  the  effects  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  general  confis- 
cation    of   propertv,  lay  as  well    as   ecclesiastical,   with 
VOL.  xiv.  i 
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CHAP,  \vliicli  it  was  attended,  this  state  of  matters  lias  become  all 
XCN'  but  universal.  The  immense  statistical  researches  of  the 
1815.  FI.^^  government  since  1830,  and  the  admirable  digests 
of  them  which  have  been  published  by  the  different 
ministers  in  that  magnificent  work,  the  "  Statistique  de  la 
France,"  have  now  afforded  the  most  ample  and  authentic 
information  on  this  all-important  subject — a  subject  so 
important,  indeed,  that  all  other  effects  of  the  Revolution 
sink  into  the  shade  in  comparison.  From  its  details,  it 
appears  that  there  were,  in  1815,  10,083,751  separate 
landed  properties  rated  in  the  government  books  in 
France,  and  that  this  number  had  increased,  in  1835,  to 
10,893,526.  There  are  several  of  these  separate  pro- 
perties, however,  which  belong  to  the  same  person  ;  but, 
taking  that  into  view,  the  government  calculate  that  there 
are  5,446,763  separate  landed  proprietors  in  France. 
Nor  is  this  all :  so  minute  are  the  portions  into  which 
the  territory  is  divided,  that  there  are  2,602,705  families, 
the  revenue  of  which  from  land  is  only  fifty  francs,  or  £2, 
ifitat.  dc  a-ycar,  while  only  6684  have  an  income  of  above  10,000 

la  r  nuire  ;          »  ^ 

Moimier,     francs  (£400)  annually.*     The  division  of  land  into  such 

Do  TA-ri-  \  .  '  J.  .111 

culture  en    miserably  minute  portions,  without  any  considerable  pro- 

i<ii"tC;       pertics  interspersed,  is  a  sufficiently  dangerous  element 

in  society  under  any  circumstances  ;*   but  what  must  it 

*  The  separate  properties  wore  in 

1S15,          ....  10,083,7^1 

IS*],          ....  10,296.693 

1^-35,         ....  10,893,52(3 

2,60-2.705  families  have  an  income  of         50  francs  or     .t'2 
•^7.V'!>7     .  .  of       100  or        4 

7."7,12fi     .  .  .  of       200  or        S 


:;i;:'.*;o3  ...  of  s<: 

:'.42,"x2  ...  of   5<i 

27<;.ni:,  ...  of  1.01 

170.57!)  .      .      .  of  2.01 

2:'.. 777  .      .      .  of  MM 

C.OM  .      .      .  above  lO.oi 
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be  in  a  country  where  commercial  capital  lias  been  in  a    CHAP. 
great  measure  destroyed  by  preceding  convulsions,  and 


the   class  of  considerable  proprietors,   who  might  have     1815 
given  employment  or  wages  to  these  little  landowners  by 
whom  the  country  is  overspread,  have  disappeared  from 
the  land  I 

It  need  scarcely  be  observed  that,  in  a  country  situated 
as  this  is,  an  effective  or  enlightened  system  of  agriculture  DeteriJra- 
is  impossible.    Capital  and  enterprise  are  indispensable  to  French  ag 
such  a  blessing;  and  where  are  they  to  be  found  among  a  ^^!  " 
body  of  peasants  barely  maintaining  life  on  an  income  of  iueucc- 
from  £2  to  £10  a-year  each?     Garden  cultivation,  it  is 
true,  is  the  perfection  of  the  management  of  the  soil — all 
other  is  but  a  transition  state  to  it ;  but  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  garden  and  cottar  cultivation ;  the 
former  is  the  last,  the  latter  the  first  stage  of  agriculture. 
To  have  the  garden  system  in  perfection,  an  ample  market 
for  the  choice  and  costly  produce  of  horticulture  or  the 
orchard  is  indispensable.    It  is  that  which  makes  it  appear 
in  so  delightful  a  form  in  Tuscany  and  the  valley  of  the 
Arno.     But  such  a  market  cannot  exist  without  a  large 
body  of  opulent  proprietors,  diffused  not  only  through 
the  towns,  but  over  the  country  ;  because  they  alone  can 
afford  to  purchase  the  choicer  productions  of  the   soil. 
The  confiscations  of  the  Revolution  have  destroyed  such 
a  body  in  France  ;  the  Revolutionary  law  of  succession 
has   rendered   its    reconstruction    impossible,   because    it 
continually  induces  the  division  of  estates.     The  inha- 
bitants of  thirty-nine  of  the  principal  towns  of  France, 
including  Paris,   amount  now   only  to  four  millions   of 
inhabitants,  out  of  thirty-four  millions,  which  the  country 
in  all  contains.     Twenty-three  millions  of  this  body  are 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  derive  their 
chief  if  not  sole  subsistence  from  that  source.     The  ele- 
ment is  awanting  in  France,  therefore,  which  can  alone 
make  the   equal    division   of   land   consist  with   general 
prosperity.     This  grievous  chasm  in  society  has  rendered 
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CHAP,    the  distribution  of  the  land  among  the  cultivators,  which 
xcv'     under  other  circumstances  might  have  been  the  greatest 
1S15<     of  all  blessings,  the  greatest  of  all  curses  in  France  :  like 
the  Amrecta  cup  in  Kchama,  it  is  the  one  or  the  other, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  people  which  receive 
it,  and  the  amount  of  public  virtue  by  which  their  pro- 
ceedings have  previously  been  regulated.     It  has  covered 

1  Mounicr,  .        '  •    i       T    •    i 

Agric.  de    the  country,  not  with   i  uscan  freeholds,   but  with  Irish 
siT"     ''  crofts  :  it  has  induced,  not  the  efflorescence  of  European 
freedom,  but  the  decay  of  Oriental  despotism.1 

Clearly  as  this  must  appear  to  be  the  case,  to  all  who 
Proofs  of  without  prejudice  or  interest  consider  the  subject,  it  was 
the'stat^of  hardly  to  have  been  expected  that  the  proofs  of  it  were 
France.  j.Q  }iavc  |)Ccn  SQ  numerous  and  decisive  as  they  have  be- 
come during  the  period,  short  in  the  lifetime  of  a  nation, 
which  has  already  elapsed  since  the  Revolution.  The 
immense  statistical  researches  of  the  French  government, 
especially  since  1830,  have  brought  them  to  light;  their 
admirable  powers  of  arrangement  have  exhibited  them, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  with  overwhelming  force.  From 
the  reports  of  the  minister  of  finance  in  1839  and  1840, 
it  appears  that  the  number  of  sales  judicially  recorded  of 
landed  property  in  France,  chiefly  to  pay  taxes  or  credi- 
tors, amounts  annually  to  above  a  million,  and  that,  great 
as  this  number  is,  it  is  rapidly  on  the  increase,  while  the 
successions  arc  less  than  half  the  number.'"  The  produce 
of  the  tax  levied  on  these  sales  constitutes  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  public  revenue;  it  amounts  to  from  four 
to  five  millions  sterling  a-year.  The  value  of  the  real 
property  thus  annuallv  alienated  from  the  distress  of 
the  owners  and  the  parcelling  out  of  land,  is  so  great, 

*   Xum'xr  ..fJml'K-'tnl  ,S(/(x  ,,f  f.,n,,f. 

IVil.lllrO  ..ft -IT. 

In  1S:!7, 

in  if!:;^. 

In  IV',7,  .VJ-.VJ-.il  .         .  :5o.7<;U-Jf  fr.    -         l,23u.ii(ir) 

In  is1.*,         .Mrj.:',s9         .        .         :'/j.7:'.8.oi:5  fr.  ],.%<),u<ii) 

A1'!/,/.../-/  ill'  Mliil.<trr  </><  r'nin,ii;gl  ]y.\<)  and  18(0;   Moi'Mr.!:.  i.    1,'id,   ]:',]. 


Il<"'tniv*.  Arms. 

3,200.000  families  with  3  hectares  or  7=j  acres  each,      10.000,000  or  25,000,000 
800,000  13  32  10,000,000  or  25,000,000 

I,o0<>.0u0  —  cultivating  the  soil  as  follows,  viz.: 

Metayers  paying  half  the  fruits,     .  .  1  5,000,000  or  37,500.000 

I>y  middlemen  with  power  to  sub-let,        .  3,000,000  or    7,500,900 

]5y  middlemen  without  power  to  sub-let,  5,000,000  or  12,500,000 
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that  in  the  ten  years  which  elapsed  from  1825  to  1835,    CHAP, 

it  amounted  to  above  twenty-three  thousand  millions  of 

francs,  or  £930,000,000 — being  fifty-nine  per  cent  on  the  1815> 
whole  value  of  land  in  France ;  and  upwards  of  a  half  of 
this  immense  sum  was  realised  by  sales  chiefly  judicial, 
and  not  by  gifts  or  descent.  *  It  may  be  conceived  what 
a  mass  of  litigation  and  law  expenses  so  prodigious  a 
transference  of  landed  property  in  so  short  a  time  in  such 
minute  portions  must  have  occasioned,  and  how  it  must 
have  contributed  to  enrich  the  army  of  eighty  thousand 
notaries,  attorneys,  and  other  legal  men  by  whom  these 
proceedings  were  conducted.  There  are  in  France 
43,000,000  of  hectares  (108,000,000  acres),  cultivated 
by  4,800,000  families — being  on  an  average  5^  hectares, 
or  13  acres,  to  each;  but  of  these,  3,000,000  cultivate 
10,000,000  hectares,  or  22,500,000  acres — being  7| 
acres  to  each  family. f  It  is  among  this  numerous  class 
of  little  proprietors  that  the  voluntary  and  judicial  sales 
are  most  frequent,  from  their  extreme  poverty,  \vhich  keeps 
them  constantly  on  the  verge  of  pauperism.  So  wretched 
is  the  system  of  cultivation  which  they  pursue,  that  their 
little  domains  do  not  on  an  average  furnish  them  with 

*  Value  of  Lands  alienated  from  1825  to  1835  by  inheritance,  gift,  and  sale. 
Inheritance,      .         .         .          9,317,287,807  fr.  or  £372,000,000  nearly. 
Gift,          ....         2,145,199,41-2  fr.  —        85,800,000 
Sale,          ....        11,885,799,202  fr.  —      475,000,000 
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CHAP,    food  for  more  than  fifty  days  in  the  year:  while,  being 

^'     surrounded  by  other  families  as  necessitous  as  themselves, 

1815-     they  find  the  utmost  difficulty  in  getting  employment  to 

pay  for  the  subsistence  of  the  remainder,  and  generally 

arc  obliged  to  travel  far  for  that  purpose.     The  mass  of 

mortgages  or  debts  heritably  secured  in  France  on  the 

land  is  eleven  milliards  of  francs,  or  £440,000,000,  the 

annual   charges    of  which    are    600,000,000  francs,   or 

£24,000,000.    The  land  tax  is  about  300,000,000  francs 

(£12,000,000),  and  the  law  expenses  and  taxes  connected 

with  transfers  of  heritable  property,  about  200,000,000, 

or  £8,000,000  more— leaving  only  480,000,000  francs, 

!.  uT'0"'  or  £19,200,000,  of  clear  revenue  to  the  whole  landholders 

i>on"-'.'J'     °f  the  country,  although  the  net  produce  of  the  land  is 

iCroi  of  1,580,000,000  francs,  or  £63,000,000,  a-year.   This  gives, 

the  Nation  ** 

i.  72, 73.  '  on  an  average,  of  clear  incomeio  each  of  the  five  millions  and 
a  half  of  proprietors,  less  than  FOUR  POUNDS  ANNUALLY.* 
Proofs,  equally  convincing,  crowd  on  all  sides  to  show 
Dctcrio'ra-    how  much  the  condition  of  the  people  of  France,  and  the 
coalition  of  cultivation   of  the   soil,   has  been    deteriorated   by  this 
extraordinary,   and,   in  Europe    at  least,  unprecedented 
state  of  tilings.     From  the  reports  of  the  minister  of  the 
interior,  it  appears  that  the  total  produce  of  grain  crops 
in  France  in  1836  was  131,000,000  hectolitres,  equivalent 
to    60,000,000    quarters;    of   which   about    70,000,000 
hectolitres  (23,300,000  quarters)  are  wheat.*     The  total 
area  of  France  being  o  1,893,000  hectares,  or  1  26,000,000 

*  The  quantities  of  the  several  kinds  of  gr;nn  annual! v  raised  in  France  arc  as 
follow,  :  - 

<]'.*. i:.  I,  \ >•>:',  or         23.i':.l,4S4 

1H.4J  -1.11:50  S.M.316 

4S,s;i!>,i;,V2  16,277. !!<'H 

11.S21.M1  3J>41,304 

.2MI  2.  .VI  :u  2:5 

.".•>.-•  44,015 

,1:1:5  <i,2:>7,.r>:u 
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acres,  of  which  13,831,000  hectares,  or  31,000,000  acres,  .CHAP. 
are  under  grain  crops,*  it  follows  that  the  average  produce     xcv< 
of  an  acre  is  under  two  quarters,  while  the  average  pro-      [fn5* 
duce  in  England  is  two  quarters  and  five  bushels,  and  in 
Scotland,  with  a  much  inferior  climate,  three  quarters. 
The  entire  profits  of  cultivation  in  France  from  124,000,000 
acres,  are  £63,000,000,  or  not  quite  ten  shillings  an  acre; 
while  in   England    32,332,000    acres   yield    an   annual 
rental  of  £45,753,000,  or  about  £1,  8s.  an  acre,  besides 
the  proft  of  the  farmer,  probably  12s.  an  acre  more:  in  lodfs  Bri- 
all  40s.  an  acre,  or  four  times  that  in  France.1  f    The  dif-  i.'^ze!"1"™ 
ference  in  the  productive  power  of  agricultural  industry 
in  the  two  countries  is  still  more  striking :  for  while  in 
France  5,000,000  families  engaged  in  agriculture  furnish 
subsistence,  and  less  than  2,500,000  families  are  engaged 
in  other  pursuits — in  other  words,   two  cultivators  feed 
themselves  and  one  other  person  not  occupied  with  the 
production  of  subsistence  ;  in  Great  Britain,  by  the  last 
census    (1841),  the    number    of  persons   above   twenty 
engaged  in  agriculture,   was  only  1,138,563,  and  they 
furnished  subsistence  to  3,492,336  above  twenty  engaged , 

.  .  Census  of 

in  other  pursuits — in  other  words,  one  agriculturist  fed  i^i.   oc- 

1  cupation 

himself  and  three   other    male  persons  not   engaged  in  Abstracts, 
raising  subsistence.2  +     The  produce  of  agricultural  labour,  21.'    ' 
therefore,  measured  per  head  of  agricultural  labourers,  is  six 

*  Area  of  France  under 

Hectares.  Acres. 

Wheat,       .             .  .  6,54<>,S69  or         14,000,000 

Spelt,          .             .  .  4,7:33  —                  9,7S1 

Barley,       .              .  .  Uf>4.6:!2  _           3,032,000 

Oats,           .             .  .  3,000,623  7.514.262 

Rye,            .             .  .  2,573,100  7,500,1)00 

Maize,         .             .  .  631,194  1.534,231 

Meslin,       .              .  .  910,426  2,342,000 

Ingrain,    .  .  .  13,831,877         —         32.800,000 

Potatoes,    .  .  .  920,680  2,280.000 

Buckwheat,  .  .  G51/235  1.564,000 

—  MOTNIKK,  i.  309,  313. 

+  Parl,  Papn:*,  1845,  Commons,  moved  for  l>y  Mr  Xewdegate. 
'',:  The  proportion   <>f  agricultural   families  to  the    other  classes  is   rapidly 
decreasing  in  Great  Britain  ;  but  still  the  national  produce  was,  down  to  the 
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CHAP.    TIMES  greater  in  Great  Britain  than  in  France :  an  astonish- 
xcv 

ing  fact,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  two  nations  are 


L815'  about  the  same  age  ;  that  the  superiority  of  climate  is  on 
the  part  of  the  latter  country  ;  and  that,  previous  to  the 
five  bad  seasons  which  immediately  preceded  the  aboli- 
tion of  protection  to  British  agriculture,  the  two  islands 
were,  in  ordinary  seasons,  self-supporting.  And  such  has 
been  the  deterioration  in  the  breed  of  horses  in  conse- 
quence of  the  diminished  size  of  farms,  and  swarms  of 
indigent  cultivators  with  which  the  country  has  been  over- 
spread, that  the  great  military  monarchy  of  France,  which 
in  1812  sent  a  hundred  thousand  horses  into  Russia,  and 
in  1815,  from  its  own  resources  alone,  produced  the 
splendid  cavalry,  eighteen  thousand  strong,  which  at 
Waterloo  all  but  replaced  Napoleon  on  the  imperial 
throne,  is  now  obliged  to  import  sometimes  as  many  as 
40,000  horses  from  foreign  states  in  a  single  year,  and  the 
Mouuicr,  purchases  abroad  for  the  cavalry  alone  are  seldom  under 

334,  3«;3,  *     .  ,  71-1 

8&-,ii.  no.  thirty-seven  thousand,  which   cost  the  state  commonly 
from  half  a  million  to  a  million  sterling.1* 

It   would   be   some  consolation,  amidst  so  many  dis- 

iminishcd  heartening  facts,  if  it  appeared  that  the  moral  and  intel- 

mongthe   lectual  character  had  been  raised,  and  the  material  com- 

raucCe.of     f°rts  of  the  French  people  ameliorated  by  the  Revolution ; 

but  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  both  appear 

to   have   undergone    a    decided    change    for   the    worse 

repeal  of  the  C»rn  Laws,  save  in  bad  seasons,  equal  or  nearly  s<>,  to  the  national 
subsistence.     They  have  stood  for  the  last  forty  years  as  follows : — 


Years.      !       Agricultural.  Commercial.  Miscellaneous. 

not  agricultural. 


'\r>  pc-r  rent,  i  4  1  per  cent,  i  21  per  cent. 
'.'/.',   ...       -}>;   ...     i  'Jl   ... 
-'3   ...       4-J   ...     ;  :?'i   ... 


—  f',  ,1.1,1.1,  p.   1  1  ;    I'n/'iri    I,,  <><;•„  ),„ ![,,,,  A  f>.itrurt.i. 

*    In  t-n  year-  fr.irn  I* ."5 1    t.   1M".  thrre  have   Leen   imported  into   France 
.",!''.  I  -1   hor— ;    en  an  .-.vcra-.:  ay.  -ar.  .  .  .  ;js.].;} 

J-;\pci't' '1  7  !,!'".''•.  "f  annu.iliy.  ....  7. 11!)" 

C'.ivalry  }ior>es  bought  ill  IJIIJ),  37."::  •>  which  r<>.-t  1  7,<l'\<:',  j-j  t'r.  ,,r  ,€7  li'.onn 
1  •»!*•!,  .".7.''i  I.'!  L':'.,i:'i^.li."j:{        or     [f2(t:()i\o 

-    M<.L-MI:I'.,  ii.  11".     1'i-in  tfati's/i-juc  il:  /•<  I-'r-nu'i,  race,  Agriculture.  ' 
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from  its  effects.     Many  sources  of  corruption  among  the    CHAP. 
great  have  been  closed,  many  causes  of  oppression  among     x 
the  poor  removed,  by  that  convulsion ;  but  human  wicked-      1815- 
ness  has  opened  others  still  more  pernicious  in  their  con- 
sequences, because  more  widespread  in  their  effects.     In 
the  year  1815,  out  of  2 5,6' 01  births  in  the  metropolitan 
department  of  the  Seine,  no  less  than  5080  were  admitted 
into  the  foundling  hospital  in  the  course  of  the  year  ;  and 
the  total  number  in  that  establishment  at  the  end  of  the 
year  was  11,391.     In  the  year  1841  the  total  births  in 
the  same  department  were  37,951,  and  those  in  the  found- 
ling hospital  at  the  end  of  the  year,  13,768.     In  the 
department  of  the  Rhone,  embracing  Lyons,  the  number 
of  foundlings  at  the  end  of  the  same  year  was  9846, 
while  the    total    births   were    only    16,015.     The   total 
foundlings  over  France  from  1831  to  1835  were  618,849, 
and  the  total  births  during  the  same  period  4,874,778  ; 
giving  an  average  of  about  103,000  for  the  former,  and 
774,955  for  the  total  births,  or  about  1  to  7|.     Since 
that  period  the  number  has  diminished  :  out  of  4,794,703  \stat.  <ic  ia 
births  from  1836  to  1840,  the  foundlings  are  486,950,  Adm^Pub- 
or  nearly  a  tenth.1     These  are  the  numbers  of  the  found-  »yuto'i43. 
linirs  in  France  ;  the  births  of  natural  children  arc  much  , 

'  .  ...  2Stat.  de  la 

more  considerable,  and  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  country  France, 

i  i      IP      i         i        •    •  °*        rm          •  f  Adm.  Pub- 

are  about  halt  the  legitimate  ones.         llie  increase  of  iiquc,  227. 
natural  births  over  all  France  is  greatly  more  rapid  than 


* 

LEGITI 

\IATK  BIRTHS. 

NATURAL  lilRTHS. 

TOTAL. 

Years. 

Paris. 

Lyons. 

Bor- 
deaux. 

Paris. 

Lyons. 

Bor- 
deaux. 

Bor- 

Pans.   Lyons.  (,,,.ulx 

ir,2f) 

19.214 

3354 

2375 

10,039 

1965 

1170 

29,253   5319   3545 

1826 

19,468 

36:57 

2563 

10,502 

2022 

1214 

29,970  ,  5659   3777 

1827 

19,414 

3547 

2508 

10,392 

2093 

1164 

29,806  '  5640   3672 

1823 

19,126 

3712 

2520 

10,475 

1966 

1283 

29,601   5678   3803 

1829 

18.56S 

3548 

2488 

9,953 

1980 

1156 

28,521  1  5438   3644 

1830 

18.580 

3361 

2594  10,007   is:;t; 

1239 

28,587   5197   3833 

1831 

19,1.52 

3550 

2441 

10,378   1940 

1270 

28,930  i  5490   3073 

1832 

17,046 

447^1 

2264   9,237   1814 

1215 

26,283   6284   3479 

1833 

18.113 

4321 

24>9   9.347   1925  1  1228 

27.400   6746   3717 

1S34 

19,119 

5014 

2484   9,985   1849 

1236 

29,104   6863   3780 

'  i>35 

19,361 

5233 

2967  i  9,959   1952 

947 

29,320   7185   3854 
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that  of  legitimate  ones.*  In  1841  the  number  of  pcr- 
.  sons  admitted  into  the  hospitals  of  Paris  was  105,087, 
and  the  deaths  in  the  hospitals  15,583,  while  the  total 
number  of  deaths  in  the  metropolis  in  the  same  year  was 
only  24,524.  In  other  words,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
population  die  in  public  hospitals.  The  stage,  that 
faithful  mirror  of  the  public  taste,  as  well  as  the  novels 
generally  popular,  sufficiently  explain  the  state  of  the 
national  mind  which  has  produced  these  deplorable  results. 
There  is  a  lamentable  change  from  the  works  of  Corneille 
and  Racine  to  the  suicides,  incests,  and  adulteries  drama- 
tised by  Victor  Hugo  and  Dumas.  It  is  customary  to 
lament  in  France  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts 
made  to  extend  public  instruction,  two-thirds  of  the 
people  can  still  neither  read  nor  write ;  but,  judging  from 
the  demoralising  tendency  of  the  popular  works  in  the 
capital,  it  is  perhaps  happy  for  them  that  they  are  unable 
to  inhale  the  intoxicating  poison.  It  is  probably  to  that 
cause  that  the  superior  morality  of  the  provinces,  com- 
pared with  the  capital  and  other  great  towns,  is  to  be 
ascribed.  Certain  it  is  that  in  all  the  eighty-three 
departments  of  France,  without  exception,  the  amount  of 
convicted  crime  is  just  in  proportion  to  the  diffusion  of 
education  ;  and  that  the  great  majority  of  the  ladies  of 
pleasure  in  Paris  come  from  the  northern  departments, 
which  arc  incomparably  the  best  instructed  in  the  whole 
kingdom.! 

The  material  comforts  of  the  French  people  have  not 
gained  by   the   Revolution,   any   more  than  their  moral 


Iii 


T.  >);,]. 

.     903.008 

52,783  .  .  931.7.09 
00,251  .  .  959,981 
Gf!,9*5  .  .  908,000 
7-1.727  .  .  .093,833 
,  307,  371.  380. 

riou.-i  tables  of  .M.  (Jui'iTy,  I'ari.s  1834,  where  tlii.s  extraordinary 
•mim.itriiti-il.     Tlji-y  niay  bo  found  also  in   LJuhver's  France,  i. 
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character  has  been  elevated.     In  his  report  on  the  aver-    CHAP. 

-y  f  »\f 

age  consumption  of  meat  in  France,  the  minister  of  the 


interior  confesses,  that  the  ration  of  each  inhabitant  in 
animal  food  is  not  a  third  of  what  it  is  in  Great  Britain ;  *  Diminished 
in  France  it  is  twenty  kilogrammes  a-year ;  in  England  ™mforts  of 
sixty-eight.     Each  Frenchman  consumes  on  an  average  p1^*^'1 
sixteen  ounces  of  wheaten  bread  a  day ;  each  Englishman 
thirty-two:    the   former   one   ounce    and   two-thirds   of ^M±un.i.c1r' 

•>  11.   O.6,  04, 

meat,  the  latter  six  ounces.1  The  statistical  tables  from  10- 
which  these  interesting  results  are  obtained,  are  among 
the  most  extraordinary  monuments  of  human  industry 
and  skilful  arrangement  that  ever  were  made :  they  speak 
volumes  as  to  the  effects  of  the  Revolution  on  the  com- 
forts of  the  middle  and  working  classes.  No  abridgment 
of  them  is  practicable :  they  must  be  judged  of  for  them- 
selves in  the  magnificent  statistical  archives  published  by 
government,  which  do  so  much  honour  to  the  administra- 
tion of  France.  Even  in  the  great  cities,  where,  if  any- 
where, the  fruits  of  the  Revolution  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  reaped,  since  it  was  they  which  proved  victo- 
rious in  the  strife,  the  same  result  is  observable.  Paris 
itself — though  it  has  become  in  every  sense  the  heart  and 
centre  of  France,  and  obtained  the  entire  direction  of  its 
government — has  shared  in  the  general  reverse;  it  has 
increased  in  population,  but  declined  in  the  comforts  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  desperate  competition  of  industry, 
the  destruction  of  the  great  fortunes  which  consumed  its 
fruits,  have  induced  a  deplorable  equality  in  indigence 

*  Even  in  the  towns  of  the  departments  containing  10,000  inhabitants  and 
upwards,  which  of  course  embrace  the  part  of  the  population  where  the  con- 
sumption of  animal  food  per  head  is  greatest,  the  average  consumption  of 
butcher  meat  in  France  in  1S1<>  was  50.53  kilogrammes  per  head  j  while  in 
England  the  average  of  the  whole  country  is  GS.  Such  as  it  is,  the  consump- 
tion per  head  has  declined  in  the  last  thirty  years.  That  of  the  northern 
departments,  embracing  Paris  with  a  population  of  1,000,000  souls,  was  in 

I'oj'ulaliui].  KM.  t'Miisiuiird.          Avcnij^1  ]MT  lic;nl. 

1>IC,       .         .     1,19:5,000     .         .     7i,S9(>.871  .  .  62.78 

IS'20,       .         .     1,184,000     .         .     77,030.!Mi7  .  .  G0.284 

1833,       .         .     1, .53-2,783     .         .     S5,G3u,ii86  .  .  55.8(3 
-    Xlutigti'mc  dc  /a  l'iwc  (Arch  ice  a  Statist.),  203,  211). 
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among  its  inhabitants.  The  annual  consumption  of  beef 
by  each  inhabitant  of  Paris  is  now  little  more  than  half 
of  what  it  was  in  1789  before  the  Revolution  broke  out; 
at  present  it  is  only  twenty-four  kilogrammes,  it  was  then 
forty-seven.  From  the  year  1801  to  1829  eighty-five 
thousand  oxen  and  cows  on  an  average  were  annually 
killed  in  Paris;  the  average  from  1829  to  1839  was 
only  sixty-nine  thousand,  although  in  the  intervening 
period  the  population  had  increased  by  two  hundred  and 
eighty-four  thousand  souls.  From  a  report  on  the  supply 
of  animal  food  in  the  metropolis,  prepared  by  a  royal 
commission  in  1841,  and  presented  to  government,  it 
appears  that  while  the  population  of  Paris  has  increased 
from  five  hundred  thousand  to  one  million  between  1789 
and  1840,  the  supply  of  animal  food  to  its  inhabitants 
has  not  materially  increased;  in  other  words,  the  share 
falling  to  each  individual  has  been  reduced  to  little  more 
than  a  half.*  The  difference  has  been  made  up  by  the 
increased  use  of  potatoes,  rye,  and  inferior  food.  This 
process  of  deterioration  is  still  rapidly  advancing,  alike  in 
the  quantity,  weight,  and  quality  of  the  animals  consumed 
in  Paris.  Such  have  been  the  results  of  the  Revolution 
to  the  people  of  the  victorious  metropolis.  Beyond  all 
question,  it  is  in  the  pinching  thus  experienced  by  the 
working  classes  in  the  metropolis,  in  consequence  of  their 
having  been  deprived,  from  the  division  of  property  in 

*  Table  showing  the  consumption  of  animal  food  in  Paris  iu  the  following 
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the  country,  of  the  natural  vent  for  the  produce  of  their    CHAP. 

\  ( '  V 

labour  among  its  owners,  that  the  main  cause  of  the     ' 


e 

Revolutions  of  1830  and  1848  is  to  be  found.  J15- 

France,  then,  after  having  gone  through  the  ordeal  of 
a  Revolution,  presents  a  spectacle  of  the  most  extraordi-  General 
nary  and  instructive  kind  :  she  stands  forth  as  a  beacon  domestic 
and  a  warning  to  all  the  other  states  of  the  world  ;  for  IteRcvoiu 
herself  the  warning  is  past.  She  has  listened  to  the  ^""U'L". 
tempter  ;  she  has  eaten  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  she  is 
receiving  the  appropriate  punishment.  The  king  has 
been  guillotined,  the  dynasty  changed,  the  church  pro- 
perty confiscated,  the  aristocracy  destroyed,  commercial 
wealth  ruined,  two-thirds  of  the  national  debt  repudiated, 
the  land  divided,  monopoly  and  exclusive  privilege  of 
every  kind  annihilated.  All  the  objects  of  the  promoters 
of  the  Revolution  have  been  gained ;  all  the  supposed 
evils  of  European  civilisation  have  been  removed.  And 
what  has  been  the  result  1  Xot  an  increase,  but  a  dimi- 
nution of  general  felicity ;  not  an  augmentation  of  rural 
industry,  but  a  falling  off  in  it ;  not  the  purification  of 
morals,  but  their  deterioration ;  not  the  extension  of 
general  liberty,  but  its  contraction  ;  not  a  decrease  of  the 
public  burdens,  but  their  duplication.  A  desperate  com- 
petition has  arisen  among  the  working  classes  themselves, 
which  has  led  to  such  disorders,  that  a  large  and  perma- 
nent addition  to  the  standing  army  and  public  expenses 
has  become  unavoidable.  A  vast  body  of  troops  must  be 
constantly  kept  on  foot ;  not  for  the  purpose  of  foreign 
conquest,  but  domestic  tranquillity.  They  are  armed 
policemen.  Their  enemies  are  not  the  Cossacks,  but  the 
Red  Republicans.  Paris  alone  has  from  fifty  to  eighty 
thousand  of  these  formidable  guardians  of  the  public 
peace  constantly  within  its  bounds.  The  civil  employes, 
not  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  requisite 
to  govern  such  an  immense  body  of  turbulent  citizens, 
deprived  of  the  direction  of  property,  is  another  most 
serious  addition  to  the  expense  of  government,  which  is 
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CHAP,    constantly  on  the  increase  ;  while  every  addition  to  the 
J       power  of  the  people  by  successive  Revolutions  has  become 

lsl0t  more  costly  ;  that  of  1848  has  made  it  above  three  times 
what  it  was  in  1789.  After  half  a  century  of  turmoil, 
confusion,  and  bloodshed,  France  finds  its  permanent 
taxes  tripled,  while  its  population  has  advanced  only  a 
third  ;  real  property  is  crushed  by  a  land-tax  varying 
from  a  tenth  to  a  fifth  of  the  net  produce  of  the  soil.* 
The  government  is  really  centred  in  the  executive, 
though  the  name  by  which  that  executive  is  called,  or  the 
family  which  holds  it,  may  be  liable  to  frequent  change. 
In  vain  have  the  French  people,  suffering  acutely  under 
these  manifold  evils,  sought  by  successive  Revolutions  to 
better  their  condition,  and  shake  off  their  burdens  by 
extending  the  elective  franchise.  Each  successive  shock 
has  only  increased  them  :  the  military  government  of  the 
capital  has  become  more  stringent  with  every  overthrow 
of  more  legitimate  authority;  and  the  budget,  which  the 
National  Assembly,  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  has  been 
obliged  to  sanction,  is  by  much  the  heaviest  France  has 
ever  known. t 

European  has  been  exchanged  for  Asiatic  civilisation  : 
there  has  emerged  from  the  strife,  not  the  freedom  of 
America,  but  the  institutions  of  the  Byzantine  empire. 

*  Population  of  France  in  17*4, 
do.  do.      in  IS  15, 

Taxes  of  France  in  ]7Ql, 

do.  do.       in  1  M"i,        .  . 

do.  do.       in  ]M!>, 

Land  taxes  in  17bl,  vi/..  :  — 

Viir_'ii('mes,  .  .  f,.". 000, 000 

Troisii-me,  .  .  .  21 .Snn.nOO 

Taiile,  .  .  .  1M, 000,000 

-     IS  I  .."00,000  _        7.400,000 

Land  and  income  tax  in  1^!;",  .  .          400,o29,.riOG  —    1 ''>,000.0i>0 

JntiT.-.-t  of  drl.t  in  17S4,         .  .  .         207,000,000  —        8.2SO,000 

Int. -iv-t  «.f  rl.l.t  in  IS  1,",,         .  .  .          iJ47,i;n.7'i2 —    l:!,ftOO.Ooi) 

.•\,n»i<iii;   ///..'../•/'//•<,  \\vii.  10P  ;  xxx.  1  IS.     tlat.dc  la  France  (I'"j*i//«tiv/i), 
];>'>  :  and  Xi.>  KI.I:,  >'.'/•  It*  /•'/'//<»»(•<.«,  i.  3;"i.  fl. 

t    It  amount-  t-.  l,<j.r>tj,UU<>,<iOO,  or  above  .(.'00.000,000  sterling,  in  a  period  of 
general  peace  ( 1  '!")<>). 
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France  is  now  cultivated  ostensibly  by  European  land-    CHAP. 

owners,  really  by  the  Ryots  of  Ilindostan.     But  hitherto,  L 

at  least,  it  has  not  obtained  in  exchange  even  the  tran-     1815- 

59 

quillity  and  repose  which  men  usually  seek  under  the  it  has ' 
shelter  of  despotism.  The  authority  of  the  ruling  power  European 
at  the  Tuileries  has  become  irresistible  ;  but  it  has  been  civiu^uon. 
discovered  that,  by  an  urban  tumult,  the  depositories  of 
that  power  may  be  changed ;  and  revolutions  of  the  palace 
have  succeeded,  as  they  did  in  Rome,  those  in  the  state. 
The  description  given  by  a  great  Orientalist  and  philo- 
sophic observer  of  China,  may  pass  for  that  of  France 
since  the  Revolution  ; — "  There  is  no  nobility — no  here- 
ditary class  with  hereditary  rights.  Education  and  em- 
ployment in  the  service  of  the  state  form  the  only  marks 
of  distinction.  The  men  of  letters  and  government  func- 
tionaries are  blended  together  in  the  single  class  of  man- 
darins ;  but  the  state  is  all  in  all.  But  this  absolute 
and  monarchical  system  has  not  conduced  to  the  peace, 
stability,  and  permanent  prosperity  of  the  state  ;  for  the 
whole  history  of  China,  from  beginning  to  end,  displays 
one  continued  scries  of  seditions,  usurpations,  anarchy, . , 

•L  '  */'  *  Schlegcl  s 

clianqes  of  dimastii,  and  other  violent  revolutions  and  Philosophy 

i  -r»  i         c  of  History, 

catastrophes.     But  the  final  triumph  has  ever  been  to  the  \.  102, 103. 
monarchical  principle."  * 

The  internal  and  social  .state  of  France  subsequent  to 
1830,  after  the  effects  of  two  successful  Revolutions  had  Picture'of 
fully  developed  themselves,   and  their  consequences  for  smceTsso, 
good  or  for  evil  had  been  fully  ascertained,  has  been  thus  Bw!"3 
painted  by  the  hand  of  a  master  : — "  Great  capital  giving 
the  victory  in  social  conflicts,  as  dense  battalions  did  in 
military,  and  the  principle  of  laissczfairc,  terminating  in 
the  most  ruinous  monopolies  ;  great  undertakings  ruining 
little  ones;  the  commerce  of  the  wealthy  destroying  that  of 
the  indigent ;  usury  by  degrees  getting  possession  of  the  soil, 
a  modern  feudality  worse  than  the  ancient;  landed  property 
burdened  by  more  than  a  milliard  francs  (£40,000,000) ; 
the  artisans  who  have  property  giving  place  to  workmen 
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CHAP,    who  have  none  ;   capitals  daily  swallowed  up  from  the 
—  impulse  of  cupidity  in  hazardous  undertakings  ;   every 

1S15>  interest  in  the  state  armed  against  its  neighbour;  the 
owners  of  vines  against  those  of  corn  ;  the  growers  of 
beetroot  against  the  planters  of  sugar ;  the  harbours  of 
the  sea  against  the  manufactures  of  the  interior  ;  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  south  against  those  of  the  north — Bor- 
deaux against  Paris  ;  here  markets  overstocked,  bringing 
despair  to  the  capitalist  :  there  workshops  closed,  por- 
tending ruin  to  the  workmen  ;  commerce  becomes  a  mere 
traffic  of  deceits  and  impositions  ;  the  nation  marching  to 
the  reconstruction  of  feudality  by  usury,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  moneyed  oligarchy  by  credit ;  all  the  discoveries 
of  science  transformed  into  the  means  of  oppression ;  all 
the  conquests  of  genius  over  nature  transformed  into  the 
arms  of  social  conflict ;  tyranny  multiplied  by  the  very 
march  of  progress  ;  the  proletaire  become  the  servant  of 
a  machine,  in  periods  of  crisis  seeking  his  bread  between 
revolt  and  charity  ;  the  father  of  the  poor  man  going  at 
the  age  of  sixty  to  die  in  an  hospital,  his  daughter  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  forced  to  prostitute  herself  for  bread  ; 
the  son  of  the  poor  man  obliged  to  breathe  at  the  age  of 
seven  the  corrupted  air  of  manufactories  to  add  to  the 
gains  of  the  family;  the  nuptial  bed  of  the  workman 
rendered  improvident  by  misery,  become  ruinously  fruit- 
ful, and  the  working  classes  menacing  society  with  an  in- 
undation of  beggars.  Such  was  the  picture  of  society  in 
France  from  I  830  to  1840.  On  the  other  hand,  no  com- 
mon belief,  no  attachment  to  traditions,  a  sceptical  spirit 
examining  everything  and  affirming  nothing;  the  only 
religion  left,  the  love  of  gain.  The  nation  being  thus 
turned  towards  mercantile  gain,  it  was  natural  to  make  of 
marriage  a  speculation  ;  a  matter  of  higgling,  a  mode  of 
adding  to  the  attractions  of  a  shop.  And  as  marriage, 
although  contracted  in  that  hideous  fashion,  had  been 
declared  indissoluble  by  the  law,  adultery  stepped  in  and 
almost  everywhere  supplied  the  want  of  divorce.  To  the 
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disorders  produced  in  families  by  the  breacli  of  the  con-    CHAP. 
iugal  vows,  were  added  the  scandalous  scramble  among 

.  1815 

the  children  for  the   inheritance.     Among  the  working 

O  o 

classes,  the  dissolution  of  manners  produced  still  more 
disastrous  consequences.  In  the  register  of  prostitution, 
misery  clearly  stands  forth  as  the  chief  cause  of  debauch- 
cry  ;  misery  engendered  concubinage ;  concubinage  infanti- 
cide." "  Is  this  sombre  picture  drawn  by  a  disappointed 
Royalist  mourning  over  the  ruin  of  his  prospects  by  the 
result  of  two  successful  revolutions  \  It  is  drawn  by  an 
ardent  revolutionist,  the  enthusiastic  supporter  of  popular 
rights  and  republican  institutions,  who  has  himself  engaged 
in  a  third  revolution,  and  left  a  still  more  terrible  picture 
drawn  by  himself  of  its  effects  on  society,  t 

Amidst  so  many  disheartening  circumstances  in  the 
present  social  condition  of  France,  the  natural  result  and  Marked 
just  punishment  of  the  crimes  the  nation  has  committed,  the  oplnkm 
there  is  one  consolatory  feature  arising  from  the  excess  of  on^eitgioi 
those  crimes  themselves.     This  is  the  marked  change  Solution 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  opinions  of  writers  of  the  iu  France- 
highest  class  of  thought  in  that  country  on  religious  sub- 
jects.    There  is  not  an  intellect  which  now  rises  to  a 
certain  level  iu  that  country- — not  a  name  which  will  be 
known  a  hundred  years  hence — which  is  not  thoroughly 
Christian  in  its  principle.     That,  at  least,  is  one  blessing 
which  has  resulted  from  the  Revolution.     Chateaubriand, 
Guizot,  Lamartine,  Villemain,  de  Tocqueville,  Sismondi, 
Amodec  Thierry,  Barantc,   belong  to  this   bright  band. 
AVhen  such  men,  differing  from  each  other  so  widely  in 
every  other  respect,  are  leagued  together  in  defence  of 
Christianity,  we  may  regard  as  a  passing  evil  the  licen- 
tiousness or  dangerous  tendency  of  the  writings  of  Victor 
Hugo,   Sue,  Balzac,  and  other  popular  French  novelists. 


*  Louis  BLANC,  ffiitoi're  de  Dix  Ans  du,  Regnc  dc  Louis  Philippe,  iii. 
C'O,  92. 

t  See  Proclamation  by  Louis  BLANC  and  LEURu-Roi.LiN  against  the  He- 
publican  Government.  July  IS,  1849. 

VOL.  XIV.  K 
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CRAP.    They  no  doubt  indicate  clearly  enough  the  state  of  general 
opinion  at  this  time ;  but  what  then  \     Their  great  com- 


181a<  peers,  the  giants  of  thought,  foreshadow  what  will  be. 
The  profligate  novels,  licentious  dramas,  and  irreligious 
opinions  of  the  writers  which  form  the  ideas  of  a  large 
part  of  the  middle  classes  now  in  France,  are  the  result 
of  the  infidelity  and  wickedness  which  produced  the 
Revolution.  The  opinions  of  the  great  men  who  have 
succeeded  the  school  of  the  Encyclopedists,  who  have  been 
taught  wisdom  by  the  suffering  it  produced,  will  form,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  the  character  of  a  future  generation. 
Public  opinion  at  any  time  is  nothing  but  the  re-echo  of 
the  thoughts  of  a  few  great  men  half  a  century  before. 
It  takes  that  time  for  ideas  to  flow  down  from  the 
elevated  to  the  inferior  level.  The  great  never  adopt, 
they  only  originate  ;  it  is  the  second-rate  who  imitate  and 
deteriorate.  The  chief  efforts  of  the  leaders  of  thought 
are  in  general  made  in  opposition  to  the  prevailing  opinion 
by  which  they  are  surrounded,  but  they  determine  that 
by  which  they  arc  succeeded.  The  labours  of  the  subor- 
dinate class  of  imitators  in  the  press  or  at  the  helm  of 
government  arc  confined  to  following  out  their  ideas. 
The  orgies  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason  in  France  flowed  from 
the  sarcasms  of  Voltaire  ;  the  abolition  of  Protection  in 
England  from  the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith. 

Perhaps  no  nation,  ancient  or  modern,  achieved  in  the 
••  end  such  extraordinary  and  unlooked-for  success  as  fell  to 
the  lot  of  England  in  the  close  of  this  great  contest.  Not 
only  had  the  capital  of  her  enemy  been  twice  captured  by 
the  alliance  of  which  she  formed  the  head,  but  on  the 
second  occasion  this  had  been  done  by  her  own  army, 
headed  by  her  own  general.  Again,  as  in  the  days 
which  followed  the  battle  of  Cressv,  the  English  horse 
had  marched  from  J>avonnc  to  Calais.  Enormous  war 
contributions  had  been  levied  by  indignant  Europe  on  the 
conquered  realm  :  if  it  was  not  partitioned,  and  swept 
from  the  book  of  nations,  this  was  mainlv  to  be  ascribed 
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to  the  moderation  or  jealousies  of  the  conquerors.     An    CHAP. 

army  of  occupation  strong  enough  to  bridle  the  fiercest  L. 

passions,  and  tame  the  deepest  indignation,  had  been  L815> 
put  in  possession  of  its  frontier  fortresses,  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  an  English  general.  Paris  did 
not,  like  Carthage,  burn  seventeen  days  in  the  sight  of 
the  victor  :  but  it  did  more  ;  it  twice  owed  its  existence 
to  his  generosity.  Seven  hundred  thousand  captives  did 
not,  as  in  the  time  of  Scipio  Africanus,  bewail  the  sword 
of  conquest ;  but  three  hundred  thousand  prisoners 
emerged  from  confinement,  to  evince  in  their  freedom  the 
clemency  of  their  enemies,  and  bless  the  religion  they 
formerly  reviled,  which  had  so  wonderfully  softened  the 
usages  of  war.  The  whole  conquests  of  the  Revolution 
had  been  reft  from  the  Great  Nation  faster  than  they  had 
been  won  ;  the  works  of  art,  the  monuments  of  genius, 
unworthily  carried  off  by  the  French  in  the  days  of  their 
triumph,  had  been  restored ;  and  if  the  productions  of 
their  own  country  yet  remained  to  them,  it  was  only 
because  they  did  not  undergo  the  stern  law  of  retalia- 
tion, and  their  victorious  enemies  declined  to  follow  their 
bad  example. 

Great  and  glorious  as  were  the  triumphs  of  England  at      63 
the  termination  of  this  memorable  struggle,  the  maritime  Prodigious 
and  colonial  successes  gained  during  its  continuance  had  successes  <;f 
been  still  more  remarkable.    Though  the  united  navies  o£tainaduring 
France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  with  which  Great  Britain thc  war< 
had  to  contend  before  the  war  had  lasted  three  years, 
outnumbered   her   own  by  sixty  effective  ships  of  the 
line  ; ""   yet  such  had  been  the  superiority  of  her  seaman- 

*  Viz.  at  the  commencement  of  war  in  1793 — 

Line.  FrijKitos. 

France     ...              .             .8(5  79 

Spain        ...              .              .           7(3  03 

Holland  ...              .              .28  27 

—190  —174 

England  ..                                             153  89 
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CHAP,  ship,  the  valour  of  her  sailors,  and  the  ability  of  her 
admirals,  that  before  its  termination  the  fleets  of  these 
powers  were  almost  totally  destroyed,  and  those  of  Eng- 
land rode  triumphant  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  From 
the  renewal  of  the  war  in  May  1803,  to  its  conclusion  in 
July  1815,  the  number  of  ships  of  the  line  and  frigates 
lost  to  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain  in  battle,  was  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  ;  of  which  fifty-five  of 
the  former  class  and  seventy-nine  of  the  latter  had  been 
captured  by  the  victors.  Of  these  one  hundred  and  one 
had  been  added  to  the  navy  of  this  country.*  The  losses 
sustained  by  England  during  the  same  period,  were  only 
thirteen  of  the  line,  not  one  of  which  had  been  captured  by 

so  that  the  real  balance  against  her  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  was 
seventy-five  .ships  of  the  line  and  eighty-five  frigates,  which  implied  probably 
a  balance  of  sixty  line-of-battle  ships  fit  for  service,  taking  into  view  the  worn- 
out  ones  on  the  other  side. — See  Ante,  Chap.  ix.  §  26,  note  ;  and  Chap.  II.  §  8. 
note. 

*  TABI.I:  showing  the  French,  Spanish,  Dutch,  Russian,  Danish,  and  Turkish 
ships  of  the  line  and  frigates  taken  or  destroyed  during  the  war,  and  the 
number  of  each  added  to  the  Biitish  navy  : — 

I.  FROM  1703  TO  1801. 


French, 
Dutch, 

.'54 
18 

11     r> 

4       1  :  French, 
...    Dutch 

82 
33 

14 

4       2       1 

i57 

4° 

'Spanish, 
Danish, 

4 
o 

5     ... 

Spanish, 
Danish, 

11 

4 

25 

0 

11 
1 

Total  line, 

58 

16       5 

4       1    Total  fri-  ) 

126 

18 

4       2       1 

231 

144 

II.    FltOM   1801    TO 

1815 

French, 

2G 

n     i 

...    French, 

5.-) 

15 

4     . 

108 

59 

Dutch, 

3        1 

...     Dutch. 

5 

1 

1      . 

11 

4 

Spanish, 

10 

1    ... 

...    Spanish, 

6 

1 

18 

') 

Danish, 

IS 

1    ... 

...    Dani.-li, 

9 

1 

28 

24 

Uu  -i.ui. 

1 

...     Ru--ian, 

1 

4 

6 

Turki.-li, 

1    ... 

...    Turkish, 

3 

1 

4 

3 

Grand  tuta 

,  .j.5 

14       2 

i>        "    Grand  total 

,79 

23 

6       o       0 

171* 

1  '.it) 

Whole  war 

113 

30       7 

4       ]    Win  ile  war, 

20-i 

41 

10       2       1 

413 

343 

JAMKS,  ii.  /I/-/'.  No.  17;  and  vi.  506:  A>>i>.  No.  15. 
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the  enemy,  but  all  accidentally  perished — and  nine  frigates    CHAP. 
taken  in  battle.     The  total  losses  of  the  navy  during  this 


period  of  unexampled  activity  at  sea,  however,  by  acci- 
dent or  the  fury  of  the  elements,  were  very  great ;  they 
amounted  in  all  to  three  hundred  and  seventeen  vessels 
bearing  the  royal  flag.  The  total  number  of  ships  of  the 
line  and  frigates  captured  from  the  enemy,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  in  1793  to  its  close  in  1815,  was 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  of  the  former  class,  and  one 
hundred  and  ninety-five  of  the  latter,  of  which  eighty- 
three  of  the  line  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  frigates 
were  added  to  the  British  navy.  The  British  navy,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year  1815,  consisted  of  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-two  vessels,  of  which  two  hundred 
and  fourteen  were  of  the  line,  and  one  hundred  and 
ninety-two  frigates  ;  being  an  increase,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  in  1793,  of  ninety-nine  of  the 
former  class,  and  one  hundred  and  eight  of  the  latter. 
The  navy,  however,  had  not  been  kept  up  at  this  immense 
amount  without  proportional  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
state  ;  and  in  the  years  1813  and  1814,  the  total  sums 
voted  by  Parliament  for  the  sea-service  reached  to  the 
enormous  amount  of  above  nineteen  millions  sterling  in 
eacli  year,  and  the  actual  charge  to  twenty-two  mil- 
lions.* The  magnitude  of  this  effort  will  not  be  duly 
appreciated,  unless  it  is  recollected  that  in  those  two 
years  Great  Britain  expended  annually  ten  and  eleven 
millions  in  subsidies  to  foreign  powers  ;  that  she  had  all 
the  armies  of  Europe  in  her  pay  in  France  or  Germany  ; 
that  tlictotal  national  expenditure  was  above£120,000,000  xJtTuist 
yearly,  of  which  no  less  than  .£72,000,000  was  raised  by  ™-APP- 

J  - '  '  '  J    >os.  10,  I/, 

taxes  within  the  year,  on  a  population  not  exceeding,  at  21,  -'•-',  23. 

•      -i          •     1  MI-  ^i  Ante,  eh. 

that  period,  eighteen   millions  ol   souls:    that  she    had  xii.  g  07. 
above  a  million  of  men  in  arms  at  once;1  and  that,  during 


in  all 
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CHAP,  successive  periods  of  the  strife,  she  had  to  combat  the 
J  whole  fleets  of  the  civilised  world  combined  against  her  ! 
It  is  an  old  observation,  that  he  who  is  master  of  the 
Great  coio-  sea  of  necessity  must  gain  possession  of  the  laud  also  ; 
quesu°of  and  the  result  of  this  war  proved  that,  in  so  far  as 
dunng"tho  colonial  or  distant  possessions  are  concerned,  the  remark 
period.  is  WCU  founded.  The  whole  colonies  of  the  world,  in  the 
course  of  the  war,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  or 
their  allies.  When  the  British  flag  was  hoisted  on  Fort 
Cornelius,  in  the  islaud  of  Java,  in  the  year  1807,  the 
last  of  the  French  and  Dutch  colonies  had  fallen.  The 
Danish  were  taken  as  soon  as  the  war  with  that  power 
broke  out  in  the  same  year ;  the  Spanish,  by  the  effects 
of  the  invasion  of  the  Peninsula,  were  converted  into 
allies  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  end  became  inde- 
pendent. Not  a  colony  remained  to  an  enemy  of  Eng- 
land at  the  close  of  the  war.  The  Americans  had 
entered  into  it  in  the  hope  of  wresting  Canada  from  her 
in  the  hour  of  her  distress  ;  but  they  gained  no  other 
lasting  result  from  mingling  in  the  strife  but  to  see  their 
capital  taken,  their  commerce  ruined,  their  harbours  scaled, 
their  flag  swept  from  the  ocean.  The  whole  colonial  com- 
merce of  the  world  had  centred  in  the  merchants  of  Great 
Britain.  Her  dominions  in  the  West  Indies  embraced 
every  one  of  those  rich  and  flourishing  settlements  yet 
producing  sugar,*  formerly  divided  among  so  many  na- 
tions;  and  the  planters  of  which,  from  the  long  monopoly 
of  colonial  trade  which  they  had  enjoyed  under  shelter 
of  the  naval  supremacy  of  England,  were  in  a  state  of 
extraordinary  prosperity.  In  North  America,  England 
possessed  the  vast  and  almost  boundless  realms  of  Canada, 
the  cradle  of  empires  yet  to  be,  to  which  the  St  Lawrence, 
and  chain  of  mighty  lakes  from  which  it  flows,  opened  an 
interior  communication,  similar  to  what  the  Mediterranean 
afforded  to  ancient  Koine.  These  splendid  possessions 

*   .SI  DuUiiugu  had  ccurii'd  to  j'lvduce  any. 
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had  shown  themselves   as  impregnable  to  the  arms  of   CIIAP. 
their  republican  neighbours  as  they  were  proof  against 


the  seduction  of  their  principles.  In  the  East,  the  whole  1815- 
peninsula  of  Ilindostan,  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Hima- 
laya snows,  formed  her  gigantic  dominion :  eighty  millions 
of  men  there  inhabited  her  territories,  while  forty  millions 
more  acknowledged  her  influence  or  were  tributary  to  her 
arms.  The  noble  island  of  Java,  and  all  the  European 
settlements  in  the  Indian  archipelago,  had  fallen  into  her 
hands,  and  their  original  owners  owed  their  restitution 
solely  to  her  perhaps  misplaced  generosity  ;  while,  in 
New  Holland,  a  fifth  quarter  of  the  globe  was  added  to 
her  dominions,  and  those  infant  settlements  were  already 
planted  which  arc  destined  to  spread,  in  the  very  anti- 
podes of  the  mother  country,  the  powers  of  European  art 
and  the  blessings  of  Christian  civilisation. 

AVhen  successes  so  marvellous,  in  every  part  of  the 
world — and  \vhicli  may  safely  be  pronounced  without  a  internal 
parallel  in  the  whole  history  of  mankind — were  achieved  prosperity1 
by  a  people  in  a  small  island  of  the  Atlantic,  and  with  a  aSlS 
comparatively  inconsiderable  population,  it  may  readily  samcPerio<1' 
be  imagined  that  a  most  extraordinary  degree  of  activity 
and  prosperity  must  have  prevailed  in  the  parent  state, 
from  which  the  whole  of  these  efforts  emanated.  This, 
accordingly,  was  in  a  most  striking  manner  the  case. 
Great  as  had  been  the  increase  in  the  external  depen- 
dencies of  the  British  empire  during  the  period  embraced 
in  this  history,  they  were  outdone  by  the  advances  made 
during  the  same  time  in  its  internal  resources.  These, 
so  far  from  having  been  exhausted,  had  multiplied  to  an 
extraordinary  degree  during  the  uar ;  and  the  empire 
was  stronger  in  men,  money,  and  resources  of  all  kinds, 
at  its  termination,  than  it  had  been  at  its  commencement. 
The  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  so  far  from 
having  declined  during  the  struggle,  had  increased  beyond 
all  former  precedent.  In  1793,  it  scarcely  reached  four- 
teen, in  1813  it  exceeded  eighteen,  millions  of  souls.  The 
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CHAP,    national  revenue,  which  in  the  former  period  was  not 
'     quite  seventeen  millions  sterling,  in  the  latter  exceeded 
1815.     seventy-two  millions  :  the  national  expenditure  had  risen, 
during  the   same  time,  from  twenty  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  sterling.     Xo  less  than  £574,000,000 
had  been  added,  since  1793,  to  the  national  debt,  after 
deducting  all  that  had  been  paid  off  by  the  sinking  fund  ; 
but  so  far  had  this   prodigious  expenditure  been  from 
absorbing  the  capital  of  the  nation,  that  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  manufactures,  during  the    same    exhausting 
conflict,  had  made  unprecedented  progress.     The  exports 
had  doubled,  the  imports  increased  fifty  per  cent ;  the 
commercial  shipping  had  nearly  tripled  during  the  strife ; 
agriculture,  flourishing  beyond  all  former  precedent,  had 
more  than  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  population  ; 
and  the  nation  had,  for  the  first  time  for  half  a  century, 
become  independent  of  foreign  supplies.     Still  the  unem- 
ployed capital  of  the  country  was  so  abundant  that,  in 
the  last  of  twenty  years  of  hostilities,  the  loan  of  above 
fifty  millions  was  contracted  on  more  favourable  terms 
than  one  of  four  millions  and  a  half  at  their  commence- 
ment."    And  what  is  most  extraordinary  of  all,  during 
the  whole  of  this  period  of  anxious  effort,  when  the  nation 
was  straining  every  nerve  to  maintain  its  existence,  and 
taxation,  to  an  enormous  amount,  weighed  upon  its  ener- 
gies, not  only  was  the  public  faith  kept  inviolate,  but  the 
provident  system  of  Mr  Pitt,  for  the  redemption  of  the 
debt,  was  preserved  entire  ;  the  sinking  fund  had  risen, 


—  Si-u  Tal.lc  A.  A]'i'«'iidi\,  Cha;..  .V  V.  ;    and  Atiti,  Clinp.   MJ.  £  (j-1  ;   and  I'oll- 
TI.II'S  /'«,-/.  Tallif,  i.  1. 
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during  the  war,  from  a  million  and  a  half  to  fifteen 
millions  sterling ;  and  not  a  shilling  had  been  taken  from 
the  annual  sum  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  amount- 
ing though  it  did,  at  the  close  of  the  period,  to  six  mil- 
lions sterling.* 

It  is  not,  however,  during  a  contest,  but  after  it  is 
over,  that  its  lasting  effects  for  good  or  for  evil  upon  the  Kxt™>r<ii- 
national  fortunes  arc  to  be  discerned  :  it  was  in  the  half  ofr&<T:Bri- 
centurj  immediaiQlj  following  the  second  Punic  war  that  'h^Tu" '° 
the  Roman  dominion  was  extended  over  the  greater  part  of 1>eacc- 
the  civilised  world.  Judging  by  this  standard,  the  impulse 
given  to  the  wealth,  resources,  and  power  of  England,  by 
the  revolutionary  conflict,  is  proved  to  have  been  immense. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  example  in  the  annals  of  mankind 
of  a  nation  having  made  such  advances  in  industry, 
wealth,  and  numbers,  as  Great  Britain  has  made  since  the 
peace.  In  the  thirty  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  during  which  it  has  enjoyed,  in  Eu- 
rope at  least,  almost  uninterrupted  peace,  its  population 
has  increased  more  than  a  half,  having  advanced  from 
18,500,000  to  28,000,000:  its  imports  have  doubled, 
having  risen  from  £32,000,000  to  £70,000,000  :  its 
exports  have  more  than  tripled,  having  swelled  from 
£42,000,000  to  £130,000,000,  exclusive  of  colonial 
produce  :  its  shipping  has  doubled,  having  grown  up  from 
2,500,000  tons  to  5,000,000.  During  the  same  period, 
the  agricultural  industry  of  the  country  has  been  so  far 
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CHAP,    from  falling  short  of  this  prodigious  increase  in  its  cora- 
xcv  . 

mercial  transactions,  that  it  has  signally  prospered :  the 


L815>  dependence  of  the  nation  on  foreign  supplies  has  steadily 
diminished,  until  the  grain  annually  imported  had  come, 
on  an  average  of  five  years  ending  with  1835,  to  be  no 
more  than  a  two-hundredth  part,  in  average  years,  of  the 
annual  consumption ;  and  the  prodigy  was  exhibited  of  the 
rural  industry  in  an  old  state,  possessing  a  narrow  and 
long  cultivated  territory,  not  only  keeping  pace  with,  but 
outstripping,  an  increase  of  numbers,  and  augmentation  of 
food  required  for  the  purposes  of  luxury,  unparalleled  in 
any  age.* 

(._  Xor  have  the  external  power  and  warlike  achieve- 

Growtii  ,,f  ments  of  England  been  weakened  by  this  long  direction 

its  colonial  .  n  •  mi  i  • 

power,  or  its  energies  to  pacific  pursuits.  1  hough  comparatively 
seldom  called  into  action,  the  prowess  of  her  soldiers  and 
sailors  has  shone  forth  with  lustre,  if  possible  increasing 
on  every  successive  occasion.  Her  colonial  empire  has 
greatly  increased:  New  Zealand,  a  large  part  of  Ilindos- 
tan,  a  valuable  settlement  in  China,  have  been  added 
to  her  dominions,  already  vast,  in  the  Indian  and  south- 
ern seas :  Acre,  impregnable  to  Xapoleon,  has  yielded  to 
her  arms:  the  ambition  of  Russia,  the  encroachments  of 
France,  have  been  alike  checked  in  the  East:  the  Mah- 
rattas,  the  Pindarries,  the  Goorkhas,  the  Burmese,  the 
Alfghans,  the  Sikhs,  have  been  successively  conquered  in 
Asia:  the  British  flag  has  been  planted  on  the  ramparts 
of  Bhurtpore;  it  has  waved  at  Ghu/nce,  the  cradle  of  the 
Mohammedan  power,  in  the  heart  of  Asia;  a  disaster  which 
recalls  the  destruction  of  the  legions  of  Yarns  has  been 
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surmounted;    and  while   the  Continental   nations   were    CHAP. 

xcv 
speculating  on  the  approaching  fall  of  the  British  empire  . 

in  India  from  its  effects,  the  vigour  of  the  nation  recovered 
the  shock.  China  was  vanquished,  the  ground  lost  in 
Affghanistaun  regained,  in  a  single  campaign;  and  the 
world  was  lost  in  amazement  at  beholding  the  same  Delhi 
Gazette  announce  a  glorious  peace  dictated  to  the  Celes- 
tial Empire  under  the  walls  of  Nankin,  and  the  second 
capture  of  Cabul  in  the  centre  of  Asia.  Such  were  the 
national  riches  during  this  extension  of  its  dominions, 
that  Great  Britain  could  afford  at  one  period  to  give 
twenty  millions  sterling  for  the  perilous  experiment  of 
Negro  emancipation;  and  at  another  ten  millions  to 
assuage  the  poignant  sufferings  of  Irish  poverty.  When 
England  sheathed  her  victorious  sword  within  the  walls  of 
Lahore,  in  184G,  her  sway  was  paramount,  not  only  over 
the  whole  peninsula  of  Ilindostan,  but  the  entire  extent  of 
Eastern  Asia;  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  men, 
in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  obeyed  the  sceptre  of 
Queen  Victoria/" 

LONDON,  the  capital  and  heart  of  this  immense  domi- 
nion, is  a  city  so  great  from  its  riches  and  populousness, 
so  extensive  in  its  influence,  so  renowned  from  the  deeds 

Territory. 
Population.  Square  j,fies. 

*  Viz.:  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  .  25,5oo,0oo  122,823 

Dependencies  in  Europe,    .  .  158,729  124 

Do.  Ceylon  and  Hong  Kong,  .  1.242,000  24.064 

DD.  Asia,      .              .             .  .  85,300,000  642,000 

Do.  Africa,  ....  288,613  200.723 

Dependencies  in  Xorth  America,  .  1,72(1,000  750,000 

Do.  South  America,              .  .  100,000  52,400 

Do.  West  Indies,     .              .  .  800,000  77,000 

Do.  Australia,           .              .  .  240,000  474,000 

Army  and  Xavy,      .  .  19!>,460 
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CHAP,    of  which  it  has  been  the  theatre,  that  any  description  of 
the  British  empire  at  the  close  of  the  war  might  justly  be 


1815-     deemed  incomplete  which  did  not  contain  some  notice  of  its 

68 

Historical    principal  features.    Situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Thames, 
"London,      at  the  distance  of  thirty-five  miles  from  the  sea,  but  in 
so  level  a  district  that  the  tide  flows  through  its  centre, 
in   the   midst   of  a   rich   champaign  country,  and  com- 
municating readily  by  land  and  water  with  its  richest 
provinces,  it  is  equally  well  adapted  for  carrying  on  an 
extensive  foreign  commerce,  aiid  becoming  the  emporium 
of  internal  opulence.    So  early  as  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
these  favourable  circumstances  led  to  its  growing  into  a 
considerable  city;  part  of  the  Tower  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  constructed  by  the  hands  of  the  Legions — cer- 
tainly its  walls  stand  on  the  foundations  excavated  by 
their  labour;  and,  so  early  as  the  time  of  Queen  Boadicea, 
it  had  become  a  place  of  such  note,  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Italian  colonists  who  fell  by  her  arms  were  settled 
within   its   bounds.     Since  that  period,   it   has   steadily 
advanced  in  wealth,  population,  and  importance.      The 
Anglo-Saxons,   Danes,   and    Normans   have    successively 
made  it  the  seat  of  their  government  and  the  centre  of 
their  dominion  ;  its  strength  has  generally  cast  the  balance 
in   favour  of  whichever  party,  in  the  civil  wars  that  fol- 
lowed, was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain   its  aid.      l>ut  for 
its  support,  the  star  of  York  would  have  paled  before  the 
rising  fortunes  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  in  the  time  of 
Edward  IV. ;  but  for  the  fidelity  of  the  city  trained-bands, 
the  arms  of  the  Long  Parliament  would  have  sunk  before 
the  cavaliers  of  Charles  I.      It   is  chieily  in   later  times, 
however,  and  since  the  colonial   empire  of  (ireat   Britain 
has   liceii   so    widely   extended,   and   its   naval   supremacy 
been   determined,  that  it  has  risen  to  such  immense  and 
universally-felt    importance  :    and   it   may  now   safelv  be 
aiiinned    that    it    exceeds    in    wealth    and    influence,   and 
probablv  also  in  population,  any  city  of  which  history  has 
preserved  a  record,  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times. 
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Its  inhabitants,  which  did  not  much  exceed  a  million    CHAP. 

y/i  tr 

at  the  close  of  the  war,  have  now  (1849)  swelled  to  the  

enormous  amount  of  two  millions  two  hundred  thousand 
—a  number  probably  equal  to  those  contained  in  Rome  statistics  of 
at  the  highest  period  of  its  elevation.*  So  prodigious  ti.e  close  of 
is  the  commerce  which  centres  in  its  harbour,  that  out  thfrt^yeaw 
of  £20,000,000  customhouse  duties  which  Great  Britain  aftcn 
yields  to  government,  no  less  than  £12,000,000,  on  an 
average  of  years,  come  from  the  port  of  London.  In  its 
principal  bank,  that  of  England,  an  accumulated  treasure 
of  £15,000,000  sterling  is  generally  lying  ;  besides  what 
is  in  the  hands  of  inferior  establishments  or  in  general 
circulation,  of  at  least  equal  amount.  In  its  arsenal 
that  of  Woolwich,  are  contained  stores  of  artillery  and 
ammunition  equal  to  a  war  on  the  greatest  scale  with 
the  whole  civilised  world.  Yet  so  salubrious  is  its  situa- 
tion, owing  to  the  dry  gravelly  bed  on  which  it  stands, 
the  gentle  declivity  which  generally  conducts  its  impuri- 
ties to  the  river,  and  the  extensive  system  of  subterraneous 
drainage  by  which  these  advantages  are  skilfully  made 
the  most  of,  that  the  chance  of  life  in  its  numerous  inha- 
bitants is  on  an  average  not  greatly  less  than  that  of  all 
England.  7  Noble  parks,  studded  with  ancestral  trees, 

*  Population  of  London  in 

isjl.  1811.  LS:21.  1S;U.  1841. 

864,845     |    1,009,540     |     1,225,694    |     1,471,941     j     1,873,676 

At  this  rate  of  increase,  which  certainly  has  not  diminished  during  the  last 
seven  years,  its  present  inhabitants  must  be  nearly  2,200,000  (1849) ;  and  by 
the  census  of  1851,  will  probably  be  2,300,000.— Census  o/1841,  p.  10,  Emnnr- 
rutii.m  Abstract,  Preface.  Rome,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  contained, 
in  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  2,265,000  inhabitants.  See  the  Chevalier  BUN- 
SI-:  x,  Bcsehreibim/j  run  Rum,  i.  184,  which  estimate  is  approved  by  ZUMPT,  Ubcr 
<Ue  Ilcrollrruiii/  in  A  llerthnm  Berlin  Trans,  for  1846,  p.  59 :  and  Professor  HOECK, 
ii.  383.  London  is  ten  miles  long  by  seven  miles  broad.  The  number  of 
houses  is  upwards  of  200,000.  Its  leviathan  body  is  composed  of  nearly 
10.000  streets,  lanes,  alleys,  squares,  places,  terraces,  &c.  It  consumes 
upwards  of  -1,369,400  Ib.  of  animal  food  weekly,  which  is  washed  down  by 
1,400,000  barrels  of  beer  annually,  exclusive  of  other  liquids.  Its  rental  is 
£7,000,000  a-ycar,  and  it  pays  for  luxuries  it  imports  at  least  £12,000,000  a-year 
duty  alone.  It  has  b'Al  churches,  207  dissenting  places  of  worship,  upwards  of 
50oo  public-houses,  and  16  theatres. 

•)•  The  annual  mortality  of  all  England  was  in  1830,  1  in  58  :  in  London  it 
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CHAP,   furnish  at  once  recreation  and  health  to  the  citizens  : 
they  are  emphatically  called  "  the  lungs    of  London." 


1815>  So  vast  are  its  commercial  transactions,  that  they  fre- 
quently amount  to  fifty  and  even  a  hundred  millions, 
which  pass  the  clearing  house  of  the  bankers  in  a  single 
week,  sometimes  in  a  single  day  ;  and  any  stoppage  in  the 
wonted  supplies  of  its  credit  is  felt  like  the  shock  of  an 
earthquake  over  the  whole  mercantile  world — in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America.  The  great  commercial  catastrophe 
which,  in  1 838  and  1839,  prostrated  so  large  a  part  of  the 
commercial  establishments  of  America,  arose  entirely,  as 
was  stated  by  Mr  Biddle,  the  chairman  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  from  the  contraction  of  credit  in  London,  owing  to 
the  great  exportation  of  the  precious  metals  to  purchase 
grain  to  supply  the  deficient  harvests  of  those  years  in  the 
British  islands.  The  dreadful  monetary  crisis  of  1847, 
which  produced  such  wide-spread  ruin  over  the  civilised 
world,  was  entirely  owing  to  the  monetary  laws  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  vast  export  of  the  precious  metals  which 
in  that  year  took  place,  to  purchase  an  unprecedented 
supply  of  foreign  grain  for  its  inhabitants.  Many  hundreds 
of  vessels,  of  all  sizes  and  nations,  daily  go  up  and  down 
the  Thames;  its  East  and  AVest  India  docks  arc,  taken 
singly,  greater  than  first-rate  harbours  in  other  states  ; 
its  port,  seven  miles  in  length,  presents  a  forest  of  ship- 
ping unequalled  in  any  part  of  the  world  ;  and  whoever 
has  not  approached  London  by  water,  and  beheld  the 
commerce  of  the  world  centred  in  its  heart,  can  have 
formed  no  adequate  conception  of  the  grandeur  and 
importance  of  the  British  empire. 

It  can  scarcely  be  affirmed  that  the  architectural  splcn- 

w:is  in   1^"'!,  1  in -10.     Tin1  dcntli.-i  of  persons  under  20  years  of  age  have  cio- 
civa.-e<l  in  the  metropolis  to  "  /<'<// of  their  amount  in  the  hist  half  centurv. 
They  were  in     17yO          1      in       Tli 

" 
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dour  of  the  English  metropolis  is  equal  to  this  lofty    CHAP. 
destiny  ;  and  certainly  its  ruins  will  convey  to  future 


ages  no  adequate  conception  either  of  its  present  magnifi-  ' 
cencc  or  beauty.  Many  sovereigns,  as  Augustus  with  its  general 
Rome,  have  found  it  of  brick,  but  none  have  left  it  of  auSwchi- 
marblc.  The  general  use  of  that  inferior  and  perishable  chapter. 
material  in  the  construction  of  the  greater  part  even  of 
public  edifices,  and  its  almost  universal  adoption  in  that 
of  private  houses,  has  given  to  the  greater  part  of  the  city 
a  monotonous  and  mean  appearance,  which  strangely  con- 
trasts with  the  unexampled  magnificence  displayed  in  its 
equipages,  and  the  boundless  wealth  accumulated  in  its 
shops.  So  much,  indeed,  of  the  overwhelming  impression 
of  London  is  produced  by  the  latter  circumstances,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  separate  from  them  the  effect  of  its  edifices, 
considered  merely  as  architectural  structures.  At  the 
close  of  the  war,  with  the  exception  of  St  Paul's,  West- 
minster Abbey,  St  Martin's  Church,  and  a  few  other 
public  buildings,  most  of  which  were  of  ancient  date, 
there  was  scarcely  a  street  or  edifice  in  London  worthy 
of  the  metropolis  of  a  great  empire.  During  nearly  two 
centuries  which  had  since  elapsed,  the  national  taste  had 
never  recovered  the  shock  given  to  the  fine  arts  by  the 
triumph  of  the  Puritans  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  White- 
hall, which  formed  a  small  part  only  of  the  palace  pro- 
jected by  the  refined  taste  of  that  patriotic  monarch,  wras 
then,  and  perhaps  is  still,  the  most  perfect  building  of  the 
kind  in  the  metropolis.  Since  that  time,  however,  great 
exertions  have  been  made  for  its  embellishment — the 
frequency  of  foreign  travelling  having  awakened  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country  to  a  just  and  painful  sense  of 
the  inferiority  of  their  capital  in  this  respect.  Long  lines 
of  pillared  scenery,  rows  of  buildings  resembling  palaces, 
statues,  triumphal  arches,  monumental  columns,  and  other 
public  structures,  now  adorn  the  metropolis  in  profusion, 
and  convev  at  once  a  vivid  impression  of  its  riches,  and 
the  recently  awakened  desire  of  its  inhabitants  for  archi- 
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CHAP,    tcctural  decoration.     Its  numerous  bridges  of  granite  and 
xcv 

iron,  which  span  the  Thames,  are  beyond  all  question  the 


!15>  finest  in  the  world,  and  will  convey  to  the  remotest  ages 
some  idea  of  its  present  grandeur.  St  Paul's  bears  the 
second  honours  of  sacred  structures  in  the  Grecian  style 
of  architecture  ;  Westminster  Abbey  the  first  in  Gothic, 
if  the  richness  of  the  decorations  is  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  sacred  associations  by  which  it  is  hallowed. 

If  London  could  be  perpetuated  to  future  times  as  it 
its  perish-  now  is,  few  capitals  would  excted  it  in  the  gorgeous  mag- 
riaiVami  nificencc  of  its  structures.  But  unfortunately  they  are 
kstinif  for  the  most  part  of  brick,  with  a  coating  merely  of 
^mcturcs.  s^ucco>  ^yhid^  however  carefully  prepared  and  richly 
ornamented,  seldom  long  survives  the  generation  which 
produced  it.  The  facility  with  which  forms  are  varied 
in  that  flexible  material,  joined  to  the  desire  of  wealth  to 
display  its  treasures,  and  of  artists  to  show  their  origin- 
ality, has  led  to  an  unhappy  departure  from  the  models  of 
pure  taste,  and  general  adoption  of  meretricious  designs. 
No  one  can  visit  London  without  regretting  how  much 
beauty  in  its  edifices  has  been  lost  in  the  search  for 
variety  ;  how  much  simplicity  has  been  sacrificed  for 
ornament.  But  most  of  all,  the  perishable  nature  of  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  almost  all  constructed,  never  cal- 
culated for  a  century's  duration,  seldom  surviving  half  the 
time,*  affords  subject  for  regret.  If  a  decline  in  the 
present  sources  of  its  opulence  were  to  occur,  and  the 
restoration  of  their  expensive  fronts  in  consequence  to 
become  impossible,  London,  like  Yiccnza  at  this  time, 
would  come  ere  long  to  resemble  a  skeleton,  from  which 
the  once  beautiful  covering  of  the  flesh  had  fallen.  It 
can  never,  in  consequence,  unless  a  change  should  take 
place  in  tlie  materials  of  which  it  is  constructed,  present 

*  Witness  the  modern  ruins  in  the  Quadrant.  If  a  change  in  the  direction 
of  fashion,  or  a  dec-ay  in  the  national  fortunes,  were  to  cause  the  shops  in 
IJegont  Street,  or  the  houses  in  liegent  Park,  to  be  neglected,  ho\v  long  would 
their  brilliant  fronts  .survive  amidst  the  humid  atmosphere  and  frequent  fogs 
of  London  ? 
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that  most  striking  of  all  features  in  an  ancient  city,  the    CITAP. 

Y  t '  V 

union  of  the  monuments  of  past  with  the  creations  of ' 

present  times  :  a  circumstance  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
from  the  long  period  during  which  it  has  maintained  an 
important  place  in  human  affairs,  and  the  many  illustrious 
names  which  have  immortalised  its  annals,  and  of  whom 
the  enduring  fane  of  Westminster  covers  the  remains. 

It   will  be  a  matter  of  never-failing  astonishment  to 
future  ages,  how  a  nation  possessing  the  limited  territory  iimvims 
and   comparatively  scanty  population   of  Great   Britain,  dominion 
ever  succeeded  in  amassing  such  riches,  and  acquiring  so  BrkaTif 
mighty  a  dominion;    and  this  History  would  indeed  be11™0"" 
imperfect,  if  some  attempt  at  least   were  not  made   to 
explain  the  phenomenon.     Probably  we  are  too  near  the 
time  of  its  occurrence  to  be  able  to  assign  the  causes 
with  perfect  correctness  ;  and  possibly  the  attempt  now 
made  may  only  add  another  to  the  many  examples  which 
experience  furnishes  of  the  extent  to  which  contemporary 
writers   may  be   misled   as  to  the  real  sources  of  their 
country's  prosperity  or  decline.     Whether  it  be  so  or  not, 
however,  the  attempt  should  be  made  ;  and  if  it  docs  not 
instruct  future  times  by  its  wisdom,  it  may  warn  them  by 
its  errors. 

I.  The  first  circumstance  which  seems  to  have  contri- 
buted to  the  astonishing  extension  of  the  British  empire,  Firs/  m*G- 
is  the  energetic  and  persevering  character  of  the  greater  ^ j;"^ 
part  of  its  inhabitants.     It  is  the  more  material  to  insist  tv£™"  s^ 
on  this  circumstance,  because  general  opinion,  for  nearly  ilc°i>lc- 
a  century  past,  has  inclined  to  its  oblivion,  and  tended  to 
assign  as  causes  of  the  difference  of  national    character 
and  fortunes,  what  in  reality  is  their  effect.      When  it  is 
said  that  it  is  the  free  constitution  and  liberal  institutions 
of  England  which  have  been  the  cause  of  its  greatness, 
men   forget  that  these   institutions   themselves  were    the 
work  of  the  people,  and   that,  but  for  the  resolute  and 
persevering  character  which   they  evinced  from  the  first 
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CHAP,    dawn  of  English  history,  they  would  have  been  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  senseless  dissensions,  or  sunk  in  the  debasing 


!15'  slavery,  which  have  proved  fatal  to  so  many  other  nations. 
No  people  ever  was  more  rudely  assailed  by  the  sword  of 
conquest  than  those  of  this  country  :  none  had  its  chains 
to  appearance  more  firmly  riveted  round  their  necks. 
The  Romans,  the  Saxons,  the  Danes,  the  Normans,  have 
successively  overrun  its  plains  :  the  settlement  of  the  last 
was  the  most  violent,  and  attended  with  a  transfer  of 
property  the  most  complete,  of  any  which  modern  Europe 
has  witnessed.  Yet  from  all  these  disasters  the  British 
nation  has  recovered  :  nay,  it  has  derived  from  them  all 
the  means  of  additional  advances  in  industry,  power,  and 
greatness.  Incorporating,  as  it  were,  with  the  dispositions 
of  the  native  inhabitants,  the  most  valuable  qualities  of 
all  the  races  by  which  they  have  been  subsequently  con- 
quered, thev  have  come  in  the  end  to  form  a  character 
which  lias  produced  the  wonders  that  now  fill  the  world 
with  astonishment.  If  we  would  see  what  the  aborigines 
of  tliis  country  originally  were — what,  but  for  foreign 
intermixture,  they  would  still  have  been,  we  have  only  to 
look  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  soutli  and  west  of  Ireland, 
or  of  the  highlands  and  islands  of  Scotland.  But  M'ith 
the  bravery  and  tenacity  of  custom,  joined  to  the  indo- 
lence and  carelessness  of  the  Celtic  character,  have  been 
successively  incorporated  the  wisdom  and  perseverance  of 
the  Romans,  the  industry  and  honesty  of  the  Germans, 
the  roving  disposition  and  adventurous  spirit  of  the  Danes, 
the  chivalrous  soul  and  high  aspirations  of  the  Normans. 
It  is  the  blending  of  the  whole  which  lias  formed  the 
British  character  :  had  any  been  awanting,  an  essential 
element  in  the  formation  would  have  been  deficient,  and 
the  national  fortunes  probably  different.  It  would  appear 
that,  in  the  moral  not  less  than  the  natural  world,  it  is 
by  the  combination  of  different  materials  that  the  richest 
soil  is  formed,  and  from  its  varied  qualities  that  the 
choicest  fruits  may  be  expected. 
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II.  Vain,  however,  would  have  been  the  preparations    CHAP. 
in  the  intermingling  of  races  for  the  ultimate  development  _  '— 


of  the  British  mind,  had  not  physical  advantages  existed, 
in  the  circumstances  in  which  their  descendants  were 
placed,  adequate  to  enable  them  to  perform  their  appro-  of  Britain, 
priate  mission.  But  wrhen  Providence  destined  the  Anglo-  u,e  progress 
Saxon  race  to  mighty  achievements,  it  was  not  unmindful  ^nts,  bl~ 
of  the  external  aid  requisite  to  their  accomplishment. 
Long  anterior  to  the  birth  of  man,  in  the  first  ages  of 
physical  creation,  the  strata  were  formed  by  the  super- 
incumbent deluge,  the  islands  were  formed  by  its  receding 
waves,  which  thereafter,  stirred  by  the  persevering  hand 
of  industry,  were  destined  to  provide  the  asylum,  to 
furnish  the  powers,  from  which  was  to  emanate  the  civil- 
isation and  peopling  of  half  the  globe.  Securely  cradled 
in  the  waves,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  commercial  high- 
way of  Europe,  the  nearest  land  to  the  mariner  who 
approaches  from  another  hemisphere,  the  British  islands 
arc  protected  from  all  save  the  aggression  of  maritime 
power,  and  secured  in  advantages  the  most  favourable 
for  the  acquisition  of  naval  superiority,  and  the  growth 
of  a  universal  commerce.  An  extensive  sea-coast,  studded 
with  islands,  and  deeply  indented  by  bays  or  natural 
havens,  at  once  invited  the  inhabitants  of  the  shores  to 
maritime  adventure,  and  furnished  retreats  in  case  of 
disaster  ;  a  tempestuous  ocean  incessantly  trained  the 
seamen  to  hardihood  and  nautical  skill. 

A  territory  in  some  places  level  and  fertile,  in  others 
rugged  and  mountainous,  afforded  the  fairest  prospect  of  The  riches 
reward  to  the  varied  branches  of  rural  industry,  and  pro-  source!."  of 
vided  the   moans   of  maintaining   triple   the  population  ^.Nu'n 
which  has   as  yet  been  maintained  upon  it;    a  climate 
alternately  rigorous  and  genial,  bracing  but  not  enervat- 
ing, at  once  compelled  exertion  and  rewarded  industry. 
Nor  were   mineral   riches,    or   the  means  of  putting  in 
motion   manufacturing   industrv,   awanting:   on  the  con- 
trary, they  were  furnished  with  a  profusion  unknown  in 
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CHAP,    any  other  state.     A  zone  a  hundred  miles  broad  runs  in 

Y  ( '  V 

a  diagonal  direction    across  England,  fraught  with   the 


richest  coal  and  ironstone ;  alternate  seams  of  both  are 
to  be  found  in  profusion  in  many  parts  of  the  lowlands  of 
Scotland.  In  the  forests  of  Britain,  her  inhabitants  have 
at  hand  the  best  materials  ever  jet  discovered  for  the 
construction  of  a  navy ;  beneath  their  feet,  the  means  of 
raising  and  bringing  to  perfection  the  greatest  commercial 
undertakings  ever  set  on  foot  among  men.  Coal  for 
steam  navigation,  iron  for  railways,  are  to  be  found  in 
abundance.  Ireland  possesses  similar  mineral  treasures: 
if  they  have  not  yet  been  taken  advantage  of,  it  is  only 
because  the  indolent  and  unforeseeing  disposition  of  its 
inhabitants  has  allowed  them  to  remain  unnoticed — as  if 
to  demonstrate  how  vain  arc  the  choicest  gifts  of  nature, 
if  not  seconded  by  the  vigour  and  perseverance  of 
man. 

III.  The  policy  of  the  British  government  has  for  a 

7*5.  .  . 

iv,ii< >•  of  long  series  of  ages  seconded  the  obvious  intentions  of 
pn-onmi'cnt  nature,  and  given  that  decided  direction  of  the  national 
thcnavv?  enterprise  to  commercial  and  nautical  pursuits,  which  the 
advantages  the  people  enjoyed  so  clearly  pointed  out  as 
their  appropriate  destination.  So  marked  indeed  were 
these  advantages,  that  from  a  very  remote  period  they 
gave  England  a  preponderance  in  maritime  affairs.  Gib- 
bon tells  us  that  so  early  as  the  revolt  of  Carausius, 
England,  detached  from  the  Iiomun  empire  in  the  reign 
of  Maximilian,  by  whom  it  was  in  vain  assailed,  took  its 
proper  place  as  an  independent  maritime  power.1  In  the 
time  of  Edward  III.,  the  victory  of  Sluys,  the  greatest 
in  Europe  until  that  of  Lepanto,  cost  the  French  marine 
thirty  thousand  men,  and  exposed  the  territory  of  France 
for  above  a  century  to  the  fatal  ravages  of  English  inva- 
sion. But  it  was  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  and  the 
Protector  Cromwell  that  the  importance  of  attending  to 

commercial  interests   ]>ecamc  for  the  first  time  generally 

j 

understood,  and  the  upholding  of  the  navy  a  fixed  object 
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of  national  policy.  The  first  of  these  monarchs,  whose  CHAP. 
patriotic  spirit  and  provident  wisdom  have  been  too 
much  overlooked  or  concealed,  from  the  vehement  national 
divisions  of  which  he  became  the  victim,  was  so  set  upon 
increasing  the  navy,  in  order  to  afford  proper  protec- 
tion to  the  commerce  of  his  subjects,  that  he  lost  his 
crown  and  his  head  in  consequence.  The  significant 
name  of  the  impost  concerning  which  the  contest  with 
the  people  commened — ship-money — remains  a  lasting 
proof  that  the  sovereign  lost  all,  because  he  strove  of  his 
own  authority  to  levy  a  tax  for  the  protection  of  com- 
merce, which  the  parsimony  of  the  parliament  had  denied 
to  his  entreaties.  His  republican  successor  continued  the 
same  wise  and  enlightened  policy,  which  the  prostration 
of  the  nation  by  military  power  gave  it  no  longer  the 
means  of  thwarting;  and  we  owe  to  him  the  Navigation 
Laws,  the  wisdom  of  which  has  won  the  praise  even  of 
the  great  apostle  of  free  trade,  Adam  Smith;"*  and 
which,  for  above  a  century  and  a  half,  secured  to  the 
merchant  vessels  of  Great  Britain  a  permanent  and  deci- 
sive superiority  over  those  of  foreign  nations,  in  carrying 
on  its  vast  and  growing  commerce  with  all  parts  of  the 
world.  During  the  war,  and  until  the  change  of  policy 
bv  the  introduction  of  the  reciprocity  system  in  1823, 
this  superiority  on  the  part  of  British  shipping  increased, 
until  at  length  it  became  to  the  foreign  nearly  as  four  to 
one.  It  was  this  superiority,  beyond  all  question,  which 
was  the  chief  means  of  brinu'inir  the  nation  through  the 


*  "  Though  some  of  the  regulations  of  this  famous  Act  may  have  proceeded 
from  national  animosity,  they  are  all  as  wise  as  if  dictated  by  the  most  delibe- 
rate wisdom.  As  defence  is  of  much  niorcii  portancethun  opulence,  the  Act  of 
Navigation  is  perhaps  the  wisest  of  the  co 
The  defence  of  Great  P.ritain  depends 
sailors  and  shipping.  The  Act  of  Xavigatk 
vours  to  give  the  sailors  and  shipping  of 
trade  of  their  own  country,  in  some  case.- 
by  heavy  burdens  upon  the  shipping  of  foreign  countries.  This  is  one  of  the 
eases  in  which  it  is  advantage  >us  to  lay  some  burden  upon  foreign,  for  the 
encouragement  of  domestic  industry." — ]\\.tlth  <>/'  Xati'j/i,^  11  iv.  chap  ii.  vol. 
ii.  p.  I'.r2. 


imercial  regulations  of  England, 
much  upon  the  numbers  of  its 

.1.  therefore,  very  properly  endea- 
•eat  Britain  the  monopoly  of  the 
y  absolute  prohibitions,  in  others 
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The  British 
colonial  sys- 
tem. Its 

great  effects. 


perils  and  burdens  of  the  revolutionary  war.*  Xenophon 
observes,  that  if  Attica  had  been  an  island,  the  naval 
superiority  of  the  Athenians  would  have  rendered  them 
victorious  over  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  Peloponnesian 
\var.f  That  advantage  which  Athens  wanted,  England 
enjoyed. 

IV.  Great  and  decisive,  however,  as  was  the  superio- 
rity which  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  its  inhabitants, 
joined  to  the  protective  policy  of  its  government,  secured 
to  the  shipping  of  this  country  during  the  war  over  those 
of  other  countries,  the  nation  must  have  sunk  in  the 
struggle,  if  it  had  had  no  commercial  resources  to  rely  on 
but  such  as  arose  from  intercourse  with  foreign  nations. 
So  complete  had  been  the  land  conquests  of  France 
during  the  war,  that,  for  the  last  half  of  it,  nearly  the 
whole  harbours  of  Europe  were  closed  against  British 
shipping,  and  the  mandates  of  Napoleon  for  the  pro- 
scription of  English  merchandise  were  obeyed  from  the 
Noith  Cape  to  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  The  commerce  of 
the  nation  with  the  Continental  states  during  that  period 
had  in  consequence  signally  declined,  but  that  with  the 


Years. 

BR1TIS1 

Ships. 

I    .SHIPPING. 

FOREIGN 

Ships. 

SHIPPING. 

TOTAL. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

18o] 

4,987 

922,594 

5497 

780.115 

10,484 

1,702,749 

1M»2 

7>iii; 

1  .333,005 

3728 

480,251 

11.534 

1  ,8  1  3,256 

1  80!} 

6,204 

1,1  15,702 

42,54 

038,104 

10,o  18        1,753.806 

lfi()4 

4.M15 

904,932 

4271 

607.29.9 

9,13*; 

1,512,231 

1M4 

8.975 

1.  290-248 

5286 

599,287 

14.2G1 

1.889,535 

1  S  1  5 

S.SMI        1.372.108 

5:514 

746,985 

14,194 

2.119,093 

1819 

11,974         1.  S<  19.1  28 

4215 

542,084 

10.1S9         2,351,812 

1  820 

ILL'S."! 

i,  008,000 

3472 

447,611 

14.757 

2,115.671 

1S2I 

lo.SKi        1.  599.274 

:'-•_>(;  i 

390.256 

14,071 

1.995,530 

1822 

ll.f'87        1,004.180 

3389 

409,151 

14,476 

2,133,337 

— I'oiiTKi'.'s  l'r<xjr<:<*  of  tit c  \dtioit,  iii.  174. 

t  "  Ecos  Sf  fi/8ffis  o't  Mrivaioi  fimv  f<  Kap  vqaov  oiKovvrfs  da\a.TTOKpa.Tt)pfs 
fjiroiv,  Mf]vaioi  virrip^fv  av  auTOi?  TTOKIV  p.tv  »caKa)5  ti  rif)ov\(i}i>TO,  Tran^nv  5f  fj.r]5(V 
ta-j  TTJV  0aAaTTr)5  ripx01'-  ^  KNoi'iiKN.  A  t/ifn .  I'l'/i.,  c.  ii.  "  Of  one  thing  only 
tin'  Athenian*  st'i(1.l  in  nt-i-i].  Fur  if,  in  lulditinn  to  their  power  ;it  sea,  they 
luiil  inhaliiti-d  an  island,  they  ini^'ht  have  done  evil  to  any  whom  they  inclined, 
without  suffering  injury  in  n.'tuni  till  they  had  lo*t  the  counnand  of  the 
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other  countries  of  the  world  had  proportionally  increased.*  c^m 
Had  Great  Britain  depended  upon  its  European  trade,  it  - 
would  inevitably  have  been  ruined  when  the  Continental 
System  was  in  full  activity  :  it  was  to  that  result  that 
Napoleon  constantly  looked  as  the  reward  of  his  labour, 
and  the  consummation  of  his  desires.  But  what  he  could 
not  have  conceived,  what  thwarted  all  his  hopes,  and  in 
the  end  ruined  all  his  designs,  was  the  vast  extension 
which  at  the  same  time  took  place  in  the  commerce  of 
Great  Britain  with  distant  quarters,  to  which  his  power 
did  not  reach.  England  had  planted  her  colonies  in 
every  part  of  the  world  :  her  offspring,  emancipated  and 
not  emancipated,  opened  markets  for  her  manufacturing 
industry,  which  much  more  than  compensated  all  she  had 
lost  from  the  ascendancy  of  France  in  continental  Europe. 
Two-thirds  of  the  exports  of  Britain  in  1810  were  to 
America  and  India.t  Notwithstanding  the  astonishing 
success  of  the  French  Emperor  in  the  fields  of  European 
warfare,  and  the  indefatigable  efforts  he  made  to  exclude 
English  merchandise  from  the  harbours  of  the  Continent, 
the  exports  of  the  country  went  on  continually  increasing 
till  the  year  1811,  when  they  experienced  a  great  and 
alarming  diminution.  They  sank  sixteen  millions  in  a  single 
year.  That,  however,  was  almost  entirely  the  consequence 
of  the  loss  of  the  North  American  market,  occasioned, 

*  Exports  from  Britain  to — 

Europe.  United  States.     Rest  of  Ameriea.    To  all  countries. 

1806,  L. 11,31.3,6:35     L.I  2,389, 488     L.10,8T7,968      L.38,732,730 

1807,  9,00-2,237         11,840,513         10,439,423         35,412,867 

1808,  9,016,033  5,241,739         16,591,871         35,007,591 
— PURTKK'S  Progress  of  the  Xation,  iii.  102. 

t  Exports  to — 

^-Pe.  Asia.         ™«™*»        *;*£        Africa.  Total. 

isio,    I,.i:,,r,-j7,soii    L.L>,977,:ir>6    L.io,ivjii,7j-J    L. ir»,iHo,n',i;    L..y.).-,,o:ti    L.4.'.,7»H,i-2l 

isll,         li!,S:H/>SO         -J,'.U1,UU  1,SU  ,-J.M         H.D.'H.tJsO         :i:iii,74'J  :?'.>, S<j:j, .-,411 

It  was  the  li'-rn.-tc  trade  which  made  the  exports  to  Europe  so  much  greater 
in  this  than  the  preceding  years. — an  extraordinary  proof  of  the  cupidity  for 
money  which  characterised  Napoleon,  or  of  the  .straits  to  which  he  was  reduced 
in  carrying  out  his  Continental  System. — See  POUTER'S  Progress  of  the  Xation, 
iii.  102. 
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CHAP,    not  by  the  measures  of  the  French  Emperor,  but  by  our 
own  injudicious  and  ill-timed  Orders  in  Council.     As  it 


tlo-  was,  however,  they  reduced  the  nation  to  greater  straits 
than  it  had  been  in  since  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
and  in  truth  brought  it  to  the  brink  of  ruin  : — a  decisive 
proof  that  it  was  from  the  commercial  intercourse  she 
maintained  with  her  own  descendants  that  Great  Britain 
derived  the  principal  part  of  the  resources  with  which  she 
maintained  the  contest,  and  that  no  misfortunes  were  to 
be  regarded  as  irreparable  but  such  as  severed  them  from 
each  other. 

V.  The  danger,  however,  of  a  nation's  depending  to 
a  great  extent  on  its  colonial  dependencies  is,  that  they 
Vi.e  iVri-'  desert  it  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  thus,  what  had  been 
dur'iug  the*  the  main  source  of  its  strength,  becomes  the  principal 
cause  of  its  weakness.  The  dissolution  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian confederacy  after  the  battle  of  Lcuctra,  the  de- 
fection of  the  Athenian  colonies  after  the  disaster  of 
Aigospotamos,  of  the  Carthaginian  on  the  invasion  of 
Scipio,  of  the  Roman  after  the  slaughter  of  Canna), 
prove  on  how  insecure  a  foundation  the  prosperity  of  a 
state  in  general  rests  which  depends  on  the  allegiance  of 
its  distant  possessions.  In  all  parts  of  the  British  empire, 
however,  the  most  perfect  unanimity  prevailed  for  carry- 
ing on  the  contest  during  the  whole  of  its  continuance  ; 
and  the  flame  of  loyalty  burnt  as  steadily  on  the  shores 
of  the  St  Lawrence,  or  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  as  on 
those  of  the  Thames,  or  in  the  plains  of  Yorkshire.  It 
was  this  unanimity,  beyond  all  question,  which  brought 
England  triumphant  through  the  perils  of  the  contest  : 
her  onlv  vulnerable  point  was  Ireland,  where  unfortu- 
natelv  different  feelings  prevailed  with  a  large  part  of 
the  people.  The  secret  of  this  extraordinary  lovaltv  in 
all  parts  of  the  widely  scattered  British  dominions,  so 
different  from  what  had  hitherto  been  experienced  amon<; 
men,  so  bright  a  contrast  to  what  had  so  recently  been 
exhibited  in  its  o\\n  North  American  colonies,  is  to  be 
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found  iii  the  protective  policy  which  had  so  long  been    CHAP. 
pursued  by  its  government. 


The  inhabitants  of  the  British  colonies  were  not  by 

7!). 

nature  different  from  other  men  ;  but  circumstances  had  wind! arose 
rendered  the  policy  of  their  rulers  different.  They  were  protective 
not  the  representatives  of  a  part  of  the  empire,  but  Ofs}stem< 
the  whole  :  they  pursued  a  policy  for  the  general  good, 
not  merely  of  the  dominant  island ;  hence  it  was  for  the 
advantage  of  the  whole  colonies  to  remain  constant  to 
the  parent  state.  The  great  and  varied  interests  of  the 
British  empire,  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  had  silently 
worked  their  way  into  the  legislature  :  purchase  of  seats 
in  parliament  had  opened  its  gates  on  the  footing  of 
nominal  corruption  and  real  independence  ;  the  East 
and  West  Indies  were  as  effectually  represented  through 
the  medium  of  Gatton  and  Old  Sarum,  bought  with 
wealth  acquired  in  their  service,  as  Westminster  or  York- 
shire were  by  the  voice  of  their  numerous  constituents. 
Talent,  readily  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  one  or  other 
party,  found  an  easy  entrance  into  the  legislature  under 
the  same  system  ;  and  not  being  constrained  to  bend 
to  the  wishes  of  an  interested  body  of  home  electors, 
supported  the  policy  which  appeared  conducive  to  the 
general  interests  of  the  empire.  Nothing,  it  "was  evi- 
dent, could  secure  the  allegiance  of  distant  possessions 
but  attention  to  their  interests,  and  the  command  of  the 
sea.  Hence  the  protective  policy  which  for  a  century  and 
a  half  formed  the  ruling  principle  of  British  legislation, 
and  of  which  the  Navigation  Laws,  so  vital  in  their  effects 
to  our  maritime  interests,  were  but  a  part.  Similar  enact- 
ments, multiplied  to  an  incredible  extent,  secured  to  the 
parent  state  and  all  its  colonies  the  benefits  of  mutual 
intercourse.  Heavy  discriminating  duties  restrained  the 
competition  of  rival  states.  Protection  to  native  industry, 
at  home  and  abroad,  was  the  unseen  but  powerful  chain 
which,  through  all  the  chances  of  war,  retained  the  whole 
in  firm  and  willing  allegiance  to  the  ii'ovcrnment  of  Great 
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CHAP.  Britain.  The  navy  of  England  gave  that  security  to  their 
xcv'  commercial  intercourse  without  which  it  could  not  have 
1815.  been  carried  on.  The  ocean  became  the  highway  for  their 
mutual  communication.  No  state  could  hope  to  obtain 
a  share  in  this  lucrative  commerce  but  such  as  was  either 
neutral  or  protected  by  the  British  flag.  So  strongly  was 
this  felt  by  the  planters  in  the  French  and  Dutch  colo- 
nies towards  the  end  of  the  war,  that  they  desired  nothing 
so  much  as  to  be  incorporated  with  the  British  dominions ; 
and  when  an  English  expedition  appeared  off  their  coasts, 
they  in  secret  prayed  for  its  success,  and  no  real  resistance 
was  made  except  by  the  regular  forces. 

VI.  Vain,  however,  would  have  been  the  numerous 
Expanse  advantages,  physical  and  political,  which  Great  Britain 
paporVur-  enjoyed  during  the  contest,  if  a  fortunate  combination  of 
Great  Bri-  circumstances,  joined  to  uncommon  wisdom  on  the  part 
of  its  government,  had  not  established  a  system  of  CUR- 
REXCY  in  the  heart  of  the  empire,  adequate  to  the  wants 
of  its  immense  dependencies,  capable  of  expansion  at 
will,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  times,  and  not 
liable  to  be  drawn  off  at  particular  periods  by  the  balances 
of  trades  or  the  military  necessities  of  foreign  states.  No 
amount  of  metallic  treasures  could  have  been  adequate  to 
the  wants  of  such  an  empire  during  such  a  contest  ;  if 
the  whole  gold  and  silver  of  the  world  had  been  brought 
together,  it  would  have  proved  unequal  to  the  combined 
necessities  of  the  government  and  the  people.  The  vast 
and  imperious  demand  for  the  precious  metals,  and 
especially  gold,  for  the  use  and  maintenance  of  the  im- 
mense armies  contending  on  the  Continent,  of  necessity 
and  frequently  drained  away  nearly  the  whole  precious 
metals  from  the  country,  at  the  very  time  when  they 
were  most  required  for  the  support  of  domestic  credit, 
or  the  cost  of  warlike  establishments.  When  such  a 
drain  for  specie  set  in  from  foreign  parts,  certain  ruin 
must  have  ensued,  if  the  empire  had  possessed  no  re- 
sources within  itself  to  supply  the  place  of  the  precious 
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metals  which  were  taken  away.     But  such  resources  did    CHAP. 

xov 
exist,  and  were  managed  with  a  combined  liberality  and J 

caution,  which  gave  the  country  the  whole  benefits  of  a 
paper  currency,  without  any  of  the  danger  writh  which  it 
is  attended.  In  February  1797,  when  the  vast  abstrac- 
tion of  specie  from  the  British  islands,  owing  to  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  preceding  year  in  Italy  and  Germany,  joined 
to  an  extraordinary  run  upon  the  banks,  arising  from  a 
panic  at  home,  had  brought  matters  to  extremities,  the 
Bank  of  England  was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  and 
the  nation  within  a  hairbreadth  of  ruin.  But  Mr  Pitt 
was  at  the  helm,  and  his  firmness  and  foresight  not  only 
surmounted  the  crisis,  but  drew  from  it  the  means  of 
establishing  the  currency  of  the  country  on  such  a  footing 
as  enabled  it  to  bid  defiance,  throughout  the  whole 
remainder  of  the  war,  alike  to  foreign  disaster  arid 
internal  embarrassment.  To  the  suspension  of  cash 
payments  by  the  act  of  1797,  and  the  power  in  con- 
sequence vested  in  the  Bank  of  England  of  expanding 
its  paper  circulation  in  proportion  to  the  abstraction  of 
the  metallic  currency  and  the  wants  of  the  country,  and 
resting  the  national  industry  on  a  basis  not  liable  to  be 
taken  away,  either  by  the  mutations  of  commerce  or  the 
necessities  of  war,  the  salvation  of  the  empire  is  beyond 
all  question  to  be  ascribed. 

A  similar  crisis,  and  from  a  similar  cause,  occurred  in 

8] 

1810,  but  it  led  to  no  injurious  results  ;  on  the  contrary,  wonderful 
it  was  contemporary  with  the  greatest  exertions  of  the  th^towlrds 
nation.     The  prodigious  absorption  of  specie  for  the  use  ^  ^c  of 
of  the  French  and  Austrian  armies  during  the  campaign 
of  1809,  joined  to  the  immense  cost  of  the  campaign  in 
Portugal,  and  the  importation  of  one  million  five  hundred 
thousand  quarters  of  wheat,  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
a  bad  harvest  in  1810,  had  occasioned  so  great  a  dearth 
of  specie  in  Great   Britain,  in  the  latter  year,  that  gold 
and  silver  had  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  the  cir- 
culation, and  a  liyht  guinea  was  worth  twenty-five,  and 
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CHAP,    sometimes  as  much  as  twenty-seven  shillings.     But  what 

. then  1     The  banks   increased  their  issues  in  a    similar 

proportion  :  that  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  raised 
to  £21,000,000  ;  its  paper  under  discount  reached 
£20,000,000  in  a  single  year  (1810).  All  other  banks 
did  the  same  :  the  paper  circulation  in  England  alone, 
before  the  close  of  the  war,  reached  £48,000,000  ;  that 
of  the  two  islands,  £60,000,000  sterling.  By  this 
means,  not  only  was  the  crisis  surmounted  without  diffi- 
culty, but  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  combatants, 
witli  forty  ships  of  the  line,  were  assembled  around  Lis- 
bon, which  hurled  back  the  French  legions  from  the  lines 
of  Torres  Vedras,  and  in  the  three  last  years  of  the  war, 
while  not  a  guinea  was  to  be  found  in  England,  all  the 
armies  of  Europe  were  arrayed  in  British  pay  on  the 
Rhine  and  the  Pyrenees.  A  commercial  and  monetary 
crisis  in  1810,  which,  beyond  all  question,  under  our 
present  system,  would  have  involved  the  nation  and  all 
the  commercial  interests  in  a  general  public  and  private 
bankruptcy,  was  not  only  surmounted  without  distress, 
but  the  property  of  the  industrious  classes  was  unimpaired 
during  its  whole  continuance  ;  and  the  nation  commenced 
in  the  middle  of  it  those  gigantic  efforts  which  at  length 
turned  the  tide  against  France,  and  brought  the  contest 
to  a  glorious  termination."""  It  is  remarkable  that  this 

*  Table  .showing  the  notes  in  circulation,  price  of  gold  the  ounce,  commer- 
cial paper  under  discount  at  the  Hank,  export.-;  and  imports  of  Great  llrituiii 
from  l.slo  to  1S15  :— 


See.  Appendix  A.  Chap.  X<  V  The  table  ill  the  A  ppendix  A .  (  'hap.  XrV. 
contain-!,  tin.-  autli.n-  bi-!;eve>,  the  most  complete  picture  of  the  stati.-t  irs  of 
Great  IJritain  duriiiLj  and  for  thirty  years  after  the  war,  which  is  anywhere  to 
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admirable  system,  which  may  truly  be  called  the  moving  CHAP. 
power  of  the  nation  during  the  war,  became  towards  its  -  _J_ 
close  the  object  of  the  most  determined  hostility  on  the 
part  both  of  the  great  capitalists  and  the  chief  writers 
on  political  economy  in  the  country.  Here,  however,  as 
everywhere  else,  experience,  the  great  test  of  truth,  has 
determined  the  question.  The  adoption  of  the  opposite 
system  of  contracting  the  paper  in  proportion  to  the 
abstraction  of  the  metallic  currency,  by  the  acts  of  1819 
and  1844  (followed  as  it  was  necessarily  by  the  monetary 
crises  of  1825,  1839,  and  1847),  has  demonstrated  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  it  was  in  the  system  of  an  expansive 
currency  that  Great  Britain  during  the  war  found  the 
sole  means  of  its  salvation.  And  if  any  doubt  could 
exist  on  this  subject,  it  would  be  removed  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  disastrous  years  1847  and  1848,  during  which, 
without  any  external  calamity,  and  when  at  peace  with 
all  the  world,  the  mere  abstraction  of  eighteen  millions  of 
sovereigns  to  purchase  foreign  grain  under  the  free-trade 
system,  produced  universal  and  unexampled  distress,  and 
induced  such  a  convulsion  in  the  country  as  reduced  the 
revenue,  drawn  with  difficulty  from  twenty-eight  millions 

%/  •/<--• 

of  souls,  to  £51,250,000  ;  and  sent  above  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  emigrants  each  year  out  of  the  coun- 
trv  ;  while  in  1810,  under  a  far  greater  abstraction  of 
the  precious  metals,  universal  prosperity  prevailed,  and 
i.'(>7, 1  44,ooO  was  without  any  effort  raised  from  eight- 
teen  millions  of  inhabitants,  without  any  of  them  bcino; 

«/  o 

driven  to  seek  their  bread  in  distant  lands.* 

VII.  The  preceding  causes  refer  chiefly  to  the  physical 
advantages,   external  circumstances,  and   political  policy  The  c^ab- 
of  the  British  empire  during  the  war.     But,  in  addition  thcPro- ° 
to  these,  there  were  two  circumstances  of  a  litoral  nature  ^^"l;/"1 
of  paramount  importance,  which  combined  to  produce  the 
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CHAP,    same  result.     The  first  of  these  was  the  existence  of  the 
xcv 

-  PROTESTANT  as  the  established  religion  of  Great  Britain. 

It  would  ill  become,  indeed,  the  historian  of  these  eventful 
times,  whose  pleasing  duty  it  has  been  to  record  the  many 
deeds  of  heroism  and  virtue  which  have  been  displayed  by 
the  adherents  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  to  dispute 
that  it  is  capable  of  producing  the  most  elevated  and 
ennobling  dispositions.  As  little  will  any  one  impressed 
with  the  principles  of  true  religion  arrogate  to  his  own 
persuasion  any  exclusive  profession  of  the  doctrines  requi- 
site to  salvation,  or  imagine  that  the  gates  of  heaven  will 
not  be  thrown  open  as  wide  to  those  equally  obedient  to 
the  precepts  of  Christianity,  in  whatever  tenets  circum- 
stances or  parentage  may  have  brought  them  up.  But, 
looking  to  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  Great  Britain 
was  placed  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  the  neces- 
sity which  existed  for  strenuous  exertion  in  all  classes,  it 
appears  equally  certain  that,  but  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Reformed  faith  in  the  majority  and  most  energetic 
part  of  its  inhabitants,  it  must  have  sunk  in  the  conflict. 
Spain  exhibits  a  memorable  instance  of  the  manner  in 
which  a  faith  which  paralyses  the  intellectual  freedom  of 
the  human  soul,  may  depress  and  in  the  end  ruin  the 
national  resources  even  of  the  greatest  state,  though 
founded  on  the  most  unbounded  natural  advantages ; — • 
France,  of  the  way  in  which  the  attempt  to  force  sacer- 
dotal supremacy  upon  an  age  of  intellectual  activity,  may 
tear  up  the  whole  foundations  of  society,  and  involve 
the  best  interests  of  mankind  in  ruin  ; — Ireland,  of  the 
melancholy  retention  of  a  people  in  a  state  of  barbarity, 
when  its  neighbours  are  far  advanced  in  industry  and 
civilisation,  from  the  adherence  to  religious  observances 
lit  only  for  the  rudest  ages. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  transition  faith  from  hea- 
thenism to  Christianity,  retaining  enough  of  forms  to 
attract  the  illiterate  multitude,  embracing  as  much  of 
reality  as  may  s\vay  more  enlightened  minds,  and  pro- 
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duce  innumerable  blessings.    As  such,  it  has  clone,  in  the    CHAP. 
earlier  stages  of  society,  and  in  many  places  is  still  doing,  _ 
immense  service  to  mankind  ;  but  is  it  the  religion  fitted       83°' 
to  unite  together  the  high  and  the  low,  the  learned  and  Difference 

.      ,  m  .  in  ^e  Ko- 

the  ignorant,  the  industrious  and  the  affluent,  in  an  age  mish  and 
of  the  highest  intellectual  activity,  and  to  call  out  in  the  faWifwhic 
utmost  degree  the  physical  and  mental  energies  of  all  a™s.uc' 
classes  of  the  community  1      There  is  no  candid   and 
attentive  observer  of  human  affairs  who  will  assert  that 
it  is.     The  submission  to  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  so 
valuable  as  an  clement  of  social  tranquillity,  is  eminently 
prejudicial,  and  generally  in  the  end  proves  fatal,  to  in- 
dependence and  activity  of  thought.     Mind  cannot  long 
remain  active,  if  uncontrolled  speculation  on  the  subjects 
most   momentous   and  interesting  to  man  is  forbidden. 
The  superior  mental  achievements  and  political  energy 
of  the  Protestant  states  of  Europe  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, admitted   by  all  candid   historians  of  whatever 
creed,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  this.     A  Roman  Catholic 
population  could  never  have   spread  as  the  Protestant 
has  done  in  the  wilds  of  America  ;  witness  the  stationary 
Canadian  habitans  or  corrupted  Mexican  grandees,  beside 
the  sturdy  Anglo-Saxons,  with  the  Bible  in  their  pockets 
and  the  axe  in  their  hands.     The  spirit  of  Protestantism 
is  essentially  allied  with  great  exertions  of  industry  and 
commerce  ;  that  of  the  ancient  faith  is  more  akin  to  the 
stateliness  of  territorial  aristocracy  and  the  fervour  of  un- 
lettered devotion.     It  was  this  difference  which  gave  the 
Dutch  the  advantage  over  all  the  forces  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  and  in  the  end  established  the  independence 
of  the  United  Provinces.     The  latter  produced  the  glo- 
rious but  short-lived  and  flickering  blaze  of  Vendean  and 
Tyrolese  heroism  ;  but  it  is  to  the  former  we  must  look 
for  the  mainspring  of  the  steady  and  continuous  efforts 
of  English  perseverance  and  patriotism  which  were  alone 
equal  to  the  successful  maintenance  of  the  conflict. 

YI1I.  Akin  to  this  circumstance  of  its  religion  having 
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CHAP,    been  that  of  the  Protestant  faith,  is  another  feature  in 
_L_  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain,  perhaps  arising  from   it, 
which  beyond  all  question  had  a  most  material  influence 

3    upon  the  issue  of  the  contest,  especially  in  its  later  stages. 
This  is  the  lofty  spirit  and  noble  principles  maintained 

|"as  both  by  the  government  and  people  during  its  continuance. 
It  would  be  going,  indeed,  too  far  to  assert  that  all  the 
measures  of  Great  Britain  during  the  war  were  dictated 
by  the  purest  motives,  or  executed  in  the  most  honourable 
manner.  The  English  arc  men,  and  in  their  conduct, 
nationally  and  individually,  is  to  be  found  the  usual  pro- 
portion of  the  frailties  and  vices  of  the  sons  of  Adam. 
Selfishness  sometimes  swayed  their  intentions;  inexpe- 
rience frequently  paralysed  their  counsels  ;  ignorance  often 
rendered  nugatory  their  valour.  But  that  their  conduct 
upon  the  whole  was  less  open  to  reproach  than  that  of 
their  antagonists,  that  they  contended  throughout  for  the 
best  interests  of  humanity  and  freedom,  and  that  their 
sway  has  generally  speaking  proved  a  blessing  to  the 
countries  subdued  by  their  power  or  liberated  by  their 
arms,  is  decisively  proved  by  two  circumstances.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  unanimous  resurrection  of  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  against  the  French  domination,  and 
their  cordial  union  with  the  arms  of  Great  Britain,  after 
the  effects  of  the  opposite  principles  on  which  those  pOM'ers 
had  maintained  the  conflict  had  been  ascertained  by  expe- 
rience. The  second,  the  astonishing  fact  that  the  immense 
colonial  empire  of  England,  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
maintained  an  unshaken  loyalty  to  the  mother  country 
during  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  war;  and  that,  since  its 
termination,  a  hundred  millions  of  men  in  India,  em- 
bracing the  bravest  and  most  warlike  states  of  Asia,  have 
been  kept  in  willing  subjection  to  the  British  government, 
situated  at  fourteen  thousand  miles'  distance,  and  which 
never  had  a  European  force  of  thirty  thousand  men  in 
the  Ea>t  at  its  disposal.  The  extreme  difficulty  which 
the  French  have  experienced,  with  the  aid  of  seventy 
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thousand  soldiers,  in  retaining  possession  of  a  strip  of  land    CITAP. 

on  the  coast  of  Africa,  within  four  days'  sail  of  Toulon,  

proves  that  the  main  reliance  of  such  distant  settlements,     18ir>t 
in  old  states,  must  be  on  the  attachment  of  the  native 
population,  founded  on  the  experienced  protection  of  their 
interests. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  English  government,  during 
the  war,  should  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  have  succeeded  ExccssiVe 
in  winning  the  respect  and  securing  the  co-operation  of  which  this 
men.  The  principles  on  which  it  maintained  the  contest,  fpfri™wL 
the  objects  for  which  throughout  it  contended,  were  of  the  carnc(1- 
most  elevated  kind.  The  British  people  fought  from  first 
to  last  for  the  defence  of  religion  and  order — for  the 
preservation  of  the  liberty  of  mankind,  and  for  no  selfish 
or  ambitious  objects  of  their  own.  The  proof  of  this  is 
decisive.  They  were  in  the  end  victorious  in  the  strife; 
and,  when  they  had  the  power,  they  appropriated  none 
of  the  spoils  of  the  conquered  to  themselves.  Not  one 
acre  of  France  was  taken ;  almost  all  her  colonies  were 
restored.  Java  was  given  back,  with  perhaps  imprudent 
generosity;  and  Great  Britain  had  the  magnanimity  to 
exact  no  severer  terms  from  her  vanquished  enemy,  with 
her  capital  taken,  and  her  emperor  a  prisoner,  than  she 
had  announced  at  the  outset,  as  the  grounds  on  which  she 
had  taken  up  arms,*  and  the  conditions  on  whi'jh,  at  the 
darkest  period  of  the  conflict,  she  had  declared  she  would 
alone  lay  them  down.  Even  after  she  had  been  pro- 
voked by  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  and  heated 
by  the  fearful  chances  of  the  Waterloo  campaign,  she 
exacted  for  herself  none  of  the  spoils  of  the  conquered: 
no  statues  or  pictures  from  Paris  graced  the  return  of 
Wellington  to  London,  as  those  from  Italy  and  Germany 
had  done  the  triumphs  of  Napoleon;  and  the  whole  of 

*  Compare  the  iv>tc  of  the  KnglisK  government  to  the  cabinet  of  St 
Petersburg,  '20th  January  1 70'J,  Chap,  ix.  $  1  •_':'.:  the  note  of  Mr  Pitt  to  the 
same  cabinet,  .January  11,  1MI">,  Chap,  xxxix.  •?  !•;  and  Appendix,  A.  to  same 
ehiptor;  and  the  treaties  of  i'aris,  1^11  and  181"),  Chap.  Ixxxix.  >?  17,  and 
Chap.  xcv.  §  21. 

VOL.  xiv.  M 
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CHAP,    the  share  falling  to  England  from  the  war  contributions 
xcv 

_  then  for  the  first  time  exacted  from  France,  was  given  up 

1815-  to  the  ally  who  owed  its  existence  to  her  generosity.* 
So  far  was  this  generous  disposition  carried,  that  Napo- 
leon made  it  a  matter  of  serious  reproach  against  Lord 
Castlcreagh  at  St  Helena,  that  he  forgot  altogether  the 
interests  of  his  own  country  in  the  peace,  and  gained  for 
England  no  other  benefit  from  the  sacrifices  which  had 
preceded  it,  but  the  stars  and  ribbons  bestowed  on  himself 
by  the  allied  powers. t  Xor  was  the  conduct  of  England 
during  the  contest  unworthy  of  the  principles  on  which 
it  had  been  undertaken  and  maintained.  Whatever  faults 
she  committed — and  they  were  many — were  to  her  own  loss 

*  The  King  of  the  Netherlands,  who  received  it  to  reconstruct  the  barrier 
against  France  in  the  Low  Countries. 

t  "  If,"  said  Napoleon,  "your  ministers  had  paid  attention  to  the  interests 
of  your  country,  instead  of  intriguing,  they  would  have  rendered  you  the 
most  happy  and  flourishing  nation  in  the  world.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  they  should  have  said  to  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  governments, — 
'  We  have  saved  your  country  ;  we  alone  have  supported  you,  and  prevented 
your  falling  a  prey  to  France  ;  we  have  made  many  campaigns,  and  our  best 
blood  has  been  shed  in  your  defence;  we  have  expended  many  millions  of 
money,  and  consequently,  the  nation  is  overburdened  with  debt  on  your 
account,  which  we  must  pay ;  you  have  the  means  of  repaying  us.  We 
demand,  therefore,  that  we  shall  be  the  only  nation  allowed  to  trade  with 
South  America  during  twenty  years,  and  that  our  ships  shall  have  the  same 
privileges  with  Spanish  vessels.'  "Who  could  say  no  to  this?  It  would  only 
have  been  a  just  demand,  and  none  of  the  allied  powers  could  deny  your  right 
to  exact  it :  for  it  was  through  you  alone,  and  the  energy  you  displayed,  that 
both  Spain  and  Portugal  did  not  fall.  You  might  have  asked,  who  saved  Por- 
tugal .'  who  alonf  assisted  you  with  men  and  money,  besides  having  saved  your 
existence  as  a  nation  '  As  it  now  is,  Franco  will  soon  have  the  trade  to  the 
I'.ra/ils.  Another  piece  of  folly  in  your  ministers  was,  in  allowing  any  other 
nation  but  yourselves  to  trade  with  India.  If  you  had  made  these  demands, 
they  must  have  been  granted;  and  the  powers  of  Europe  would  not  have 
been  more  jealous  of  you  than  they  now  are,  and  always  will  be  as  long 
as  you  have  the  dominion  of  the  seas,  and  insist  on  the  right  of  search.  You 
would  then  have  had  the  means  of  keeping  up  your  maritime  empire,  which 
must  d.'e.iy  if  you  have  not  more  commerce;  than  the  rest  of  the  world. 
England  has  played  for  everything  or  nothing;  she  has  gained  all,  effected 
impossibilities,  yet  has  nothing  ;  and  her  people  are  starving,  and  worse  than 
they  were  during  the  midst  of  the  war."  0'Mi:.\K.\,  i.  I'til,  2i>4.  Without 
asserting  that  all  th"sc  strictures  of  Napoleon's  are  well  founded,  it  may  at 
least  be  confidently  asserted,  that  they  demonstrate,  on  the  best  of  all  evi- 
di'iiee.  that  of  an  able  and  unwilling  witness,  the  tlixititci-fxtnl  principles  on 
v.hieh  England  maintained  the  contest,  and  concluded  the  pea-:e. 
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and  the  oppression  of  herself  alone.     No  war  contribu-    CHAP. 
tions  or  confiscations   attended   her  armies  when   they 


landed  in  Europe  ;  no  authorised  and  organised  system     18U 
of  plunder  relieved  her  of  the  burdens  of  the  contest,  at 
the  expense  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  terri- 
tories.    Her  immense  expenditure  and  unexampled  war 
contributions  were  levied  upon  her  own  inhabitants  alone. 
No  neutral  or  allied  powers  had  to  rue  the  day  when  she 
made  peace.     She  concluded  it  without  exacting  cessions 
save  of  a  few  inconsiderable  colonies,  either  from  her 
enemies  or  friends.     So  strict  was  the  discipline  main- 
tained by  her  chiefs  even  in  the  enemy's  territory,  that 
their  own  generals  confessed  that  "  every  peasant  wished '  Ante.  ch. 
to  be  placed  under  his  protection  ;"*  and  the  first  act  of  35. 
Louis  XVIII.,  on  his  second  restoration  to  the  throne, 
was  to  thank  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  his  officers,  in 
presence  of  his  whole  court,  for  the  protection  they  had  xcv.  §  15. ' 
bestowed  on  his  unhappy  subjects.2 

Such,  so  far  as  at  present  can  be  discerned,  were  the 
principal  causes  which  gave  Great  Britain  the  final  victory  principles 
in  this  protracted  and  memorable  contest.     But  immor-  Ranted 
tality  is  not  the  destiny  of  communities  anymore  than  of  iu,the  ljri- 

J  tisli  empire 

single  men  ;  and  sin  has  brought  death  to  nations  not  b.v  il.s  suc- 
less  than  individuals.  Out  of  the  triumph  of  the  con-  strife. 
qucrors  have. arisen  evils  as  great,  selfishness  as  intense, 
clangers  as  pressing,  as  have  attached  to  the  vanquished 
from  the  entire  overthrow  of  society.  The  victory  of 
property  has  been  attended  with  as  great  a  destruction  of 
vested  interests,  a  disregard  of  the  rights  of  others,  in 
some  respects  as  complete  as  that  of  numbers  in  the  ad- 
joining kingdom.  The  inherent  corruption  of  mankind 
has  appeared  as  strongly  in  the  victors  after  the  contest 
was  over,  as  in  the  vanquished  before  it  commenced. 
It  is  in  the  selfishness  of  the  dominant  class,  the  growth 
of  their  desires,  and  the  dereliction  of  their  principles 
from  the  very  cll'ects  of  their  success,  that  the  causes  of 
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CIIAP.  these  disastrous  results  arc  to  be  found.  Prosperity,  both 
—  in  France  and  England,  has  produced  its  usual  effect  of 
developing  the  seeds  of  evil,  by  increasing  the  sway  of 
selfish  desires  in  the  classes  in  these  respective  countries 
which  have  obtained  the  mastery.  In  the  former  have 
been  exemplified  the  disasters  which  would  have  resulted 
from  the  triumph  of  Gracchus  in  the  Roman  republic: 
in  the  latter,  the  principles  of  ruin  which,  from  the  con- 
tinued ascendant  of  the  patricians,  at  length  overturned  the 
vast  and  splendid  fabric  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  will  be 
the  duty  of  a  future  historian  to  unfold  the  causes  which 
have  in  this  manner  prepared  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
British  empire :  it  has  been  the  more  agreeable  province 
of  him  whose  labours  are  concluding,  to  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  its  rise  and  greatness.  Yet  a  few  observations 
will  not  be  misplaced  on  the  social  results  which  have  in 
this  country  attended  its  magnificent  triumphs;  for  sub- 
sequent experience  has  unfolded  many  of  the  causes  of 
past  prosperity,  and  the  difficulties  with  which  we  arc 
now  surrounded  throw  the  clearest  light  on  the  wisdom 
of  the  measures  by  which  those  of  former  times  have  been 
surmounted. 

It  need  be  told  to  none  of  this  generation — it  will  be 
Present  painfully  evident  to  posterity — in  what  serious  embarrass- 
thrl.ah-n'the  "^"ts  Great  Britain  has  been  involved  since  the  peace. 
'"  In  truth,  thev  have  been  so  great  and  pressing,  that  it 
is  hard  to  say  whether  they  have  not  exceeded  all  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  war.  Barely  concealed 
beneath  the  splendid  surface  of  highly  advanced  civilisa- 
tion, lie  smouldering  tho  sparks  of  a  conflagration  which 
mav,  at  no  distant  period,  involve  the  empire  in  ruin.  If 
its  fall  is  not  sudden  from  a  maritime  disaster,  like  that 
at  Aigospotamos,  which  at  once  destroyed  the  Athenian 
republic,  it  will  assuredly  dwindle  away  under  the  causes 
which  undermined  the  vast  fabric  of  Roman  power. 
Alreadv  thev  are  to  be  seen  in  full  and  portentous  acti- 
vitv  amongst  us.  The  wealth  of  individuals,  and  poverty 
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of  the  state,  the  luxury  of  the  rich,  and  misery  of  the  CITAP. 
poor,  the  progressive  and  oppressive  weight  of  direct  x"v' 
taxation,  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  an  establish-  1815> 
ment  of  land  and  sea  forces  equal  to  the  necessities  of  a 
\vide-sprcad  dominion,  the  indifference  of  the  affluent  to 
the  sufferings  of  the  destitute,  the  exasperation  of  the 
many  at  the  fortunes  of  the  few,  the  increasing  depend- 
ence of  the  nation  on  foreign  supplies  of  food,  the  con- 
stant drain  thence  resulting  upon  its  metallic  resources  ; 
the  ceaseless  growth  of  debt,  the  progressive  diminution 
in  the  remuneration  of  labour,  the  prostration  of  the  in- 
terests of  rural  before  the  ascendant  of  urban  activity, 
the  continued  growth  of  crime,  and  failure  of  all  efforts 
cither  to  deter  or  check  it,  the  appalling  increase  of 
pauperism,  and  extension  of  the  reckless  habits  among 
the  working  classes  which  produce  it,  so  often  and  feel- 
ingly complained  of  by  the  historians  of  antiquity,  are 
precisely  applicable  to  the  British  empire  at  this  time.* 

If  we  are  not  threatened  by  a  hostile  girdle  of  barba- 
rous nations  thirsting  for  the  spoils  of  the  empire,  our  Symptoms 
dangers  arc  not  less  real  from  the  ill-disguised  jealousy  of  the  British 
civilised  ambition :  if  half  our  population  are  not  slaves,  tuPpeace!co 
a  seventh  of  them  are  already  paupers, t   in  still  more 
deplorable  circumstances :  if  we  are  not  reduced  to  look 
to  the  harvests  of  Kgypt  and  Lybia  for  our  daily  bread, 
free  trade  is  preparing  a  similar  dependence  on  those  of 
Poland  and  America,  t      Serious  crime   during  the  last 

"""  "  Pro  his  nos  habemus  luxuriam  atque  avaritiam  :  pn.^flrc  egc3tatcni,2»'h'(i- 
tini  (i/iu/i ////tint ;  laudamus  divitias,  sequimur  inertiam  ;  inter  bonus  et  mains 
uulluiu  Jiserimen ;  otunia  virtutis  prsemia  ambitio  possidet." — SALLU.vr,  Ildl. 
Cat. 

runi"".-.s  ivlicvrd  iii  England.         Paui'iTs  in  t'niu-d  Kin.ml.nii.  ISM. 
t  1?!-,         .         l,:'>o7>P9    '        .  England,      1,250,000 

1841,          .          1, '2411,032  .  Ireland,        2,300,000 

Scotland,         -JUU,  000 
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1815. 


forty  years  has  advanced  in  the  British  islands  ten  times 
as  fast  as  the  numbers  of  the  people  ;  all  the  efforts  of 
philanthropy  and  instruction  seem  unable  to  restrain  it.* 
Population  in  the  manufacturing  districts  has  not  only 
outgrown  the  means,  but  extinguished  in  a  large  class  the 
desire  of  religious  instruction  ;  the  sinking  fund,  after 
thirty  years'  cessation  of  hostilities,  has,  on  an  average  of 
years,  disappeared ;  recourse  has  been  found  to  be  una- 
voidable, even  during  profound  peace,  to  the  ultimum 
reinedium  of  direct  taxation  ,  the  proportion  of  foreign 
vessels  which  carry  on  our  commerce  is  steadily  and 
rapidly  increasing  ;-f-  and  with  a  population  twice  as 
numerous,  and  resources  four  times  as  great  as  they  were 

November  1847,  Great  Britain  imported  14/200,000  quarters  of  foreign  grain, 
though  the  harvest  of  1847  was  uncommonly  fine;  and  the  money  sent 
abroad  for  this  prodigious  supply,  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  annual  consumption 
of  the  nation,  wa.s  £'33,5(30,000  sterling. — Chancellor  of  Exchequer' a  Speech,  JVor. 
30,  1^47. 

Committals  in  England. 


Committals  in  England. 


4605 
4346 
4446 
5330 
5146 


1840, 
1841, 
1842, 
1S43, 
1844, 
1815, 


27,187 
27,7'JO 
31,309 
2.0,591 
20,542 
24,303 


Population  of  England. 
8,900,000  in  1S05 


1.1,500,000  in  1SJ5 


180.5, 
1806, 
1807, 
1809, 

1810, 
1811, 

This  shows  an  iiicrea.-c  of  crime  above  six-fold  in  forty  years;  while  dining 
the  same  time  the  population  has  only  advanced  from  eighty-nine  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five,  or  as  nine  to  fifteen — that  is,  about  si.rfy  per  cent.  Crime, 
therefore,  has,  increased  ten  times  a.s  fast  as  the  numbers  of  the  people.  Jn 
Scotland,  the  growth  of  crime  lias  been  still  more  rapid. — PORTER'S  Progress  of 
the  .\al'u, i>,  2d  edition,  pp.  8  and  G4'2. 

t  Comparative  growth  of  British  and  foreign  shipping  from  1816  to  1844  :- - 


„///„ 


',  4UC,  'Jd  edition 
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in  1792,  and  a  colonial  empire  of  triple  the  magnitude  to    CHAP. 

defend,  we  have  not  half  the  effective  navy  at  our  disposal  . 

which  we  had  when  the  war  broke  out. 

Various  changes  of  the  most  important  kind  in  our 
internal  and  external  policy  since  the  peace  have  co-existed  Vast 
with  these  remarkable  features  in  our  social  condition.  our'sodLf 
First,  and  most  important  in  its  consequences,  has  been  ^peaa^ 
the  great  alteration  in  the  monetary  system  of  the  empire  ™°  ?"r; 
by  the  act  of  1819,  compelling  the  Bank  of  England  to  tc 
resume  payments  in  cash,  followed  by  those  of  1826, 
prohibiting  the  issue  of  one-pound  notes  by  all  English 
banks,  and  of  1844,  restricting  the  issue  of  paper  by  the 
Bank  of  England,  on  any  other  security  but  an  equal 
amount  of  specie  in  its  coffers,  to  £14,000,000  sterling, 
with  similar  acts  for  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Without 
pronouncing  an  opinion  on  abstract  grounds  in  this  work 
on  the  expedience  of  these  changes,  the  effects  of  which 
have  not  yet  been  fully  ascertained  by  experience,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  it  has  already  (1849)  been  decisively 
proved  that  they  have  added  at  least  forty  per  cent  to  the 
weight  of  all  debts,  and  taken  as  much  from  the  remunera- 
tion of  productive  labour  throughout  the  empire ;  that  they 
have  extinguished,  practically  speaking,  the  sinking  fund, 
and  rendered  indirect  taxes  so  unproductive,  that  a  recur- 
rence to  direct  taxation,  even  in  a  period  of  profound 
peace,  has  become  unavoidable  :  that  they  have  compelled 
government  to  starve  down  the  military  and  naval  estab- 
lishments of  the  empire  to  a  degree  inconsistent  with  its 
security,  and  which  may  ere  long  endanger  its  indepen- 
dence ;  and  have  rendered  it  more  difficult  now  to  raise 
fifty  millions  a-year  from  twenty-eight  millions  of  men, 
than  in  the  latter  years  of  the  war  it  was  to  raise  seventy 
millions  a-year  from  eighteen  millions.  And  if  it  be  said 
that  these  evils  wore  unavoidable,  and  the  price  which 
the  nation  pavs  for  shunning  the  dancers  of  an  unrc- 

1       *  O  O 

stricted  issue  of  paper, — the  South  American  madness  of 
1824  and  182.3,  followed  by  the  dreadful  monetary  crisis 
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90. 

The  reci- 
procity 
system. 


1  Ante,  ch, 

xcv.  §  (;;,, 

uoto. 


in  the  close  of  the  latter  year ;  the  joint-stock  mania  of 
1835  and  1836,  succeeded  by  the  severe  and  protracted 
depression  from  1838  to  1843;  and  the  railway  mania 
of  1845,  terminating  in  the  awful  and  protracted  mone- 
tary crisis  of  1847,  and  1857,  sufficiently  demonstrate 
that  the  metallic  system  affords  no  security  against  these 
dangers,  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  rendering  commercial 
credit  dependent  on  the  plenty  or  scarcity  of  that  most 
shifting  and  evanescent  of  earthly  things,  a  gold  currency, 
in  the  highest  degree  aggravated  them.* 

The  great  monetary  change  of  1819  was  followed,  two 
years  afterwards,  by  one  equally  important  to  our  maritime 
interests.  In  February  1821  Mr  lluskisson  introduced  the 
reciprocity  system,  by  which  Great  Britain  announced  its 
determination  to  admit  the  ships  of  all  nations,  which  would 
agree  to  the  proposal,  into  her  harbours,  on  the  same  terms 
on  which  they  admitted  hers.  Experience  has  in  like  man- 
ner already  demonstrated  the  effect  of  this  system.  The 
foreign  tonnage  employed  in  carrying  on  the  trade  of 
Great  Britain- — which,  as  already  shown,  rapidly  declined, 
while  the  British  as  rapidly  increased  throughout  the 
whole  war,  and  for  eight  years  after  its  termination.1 — at 
once  began  to  gain  the  ascendancy  upon  that  change  being 
introduced;  until  now,  instead  of  the  British  shipping 
employed  in  carrying  on  the  commerce  of  the  empire 
being  quadruple  the  foreign,  it  is  barely  double  it.f 

*  Sec  Appendix  A,  Chap.  xcv.  for  the  proof  of  these  observations. 
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16,189  2.351,812 

14.757  2,115,671 
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14,476  2,133,337 
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Iii  ton  years  more,   at  the   same  rate   of  progress,  the    CHAP. 
foreign   shipping  employed  in  carrying  on  the  trade  of 


Great  Britain  will  be  equal  to  its  own,  and  in  ten  more 
it  will  greatly  exceed  it.  The  moment  that  occurs,  the 
independence  of  the  empire  will  be  a  mere  name  ;  for 
what  reliance  can  a  maritime  state  place  on  its  means  of 
defence,  if  it  has  reared  up,  in  conducting  its  own  traffic, 
a  body  of  foreign  seamen  superior  to  its  own,  who  may 
at  any  moment  be  ranged  in  hostility  against  it  ?  Vain, 
worse  than  vain,  in  such  an  event,  would  be  the  magni- 
tude of  its  exports,  and  the  vast  extent  of  its  manufac- 
turing industry.  Of  what  avail  would  be  the  hundred 
and  thirty  millions  of  foreign  exports  if  hostile  fleets 
blockaded  the  Thames,  the  Mersey,  and  the  Clyde  '( 
Like  a  beleaguered  city  encumbered  with  useless  mouths, 
it  would  only  find  in  the  multitude  who  produced  them 
a  burden  which  would  compel  its  speedy  surrender. 
Less  conspicuous  to  the  unthinking  many,  because  less 
prejudicial  to  general  interests,  this  great  change  in 
our  policy  is  even  more  formidable  in  its  consequences 
than  the  alteration  in  our  monetary  system,  from  which 
such  widespread  financial  distress  has  followed  ;  for 
it  strikes  at  the  national  independence,  on  which  all 
our  other  blessings  depend.  Yet,  such  is  the  disregard 
of  remote  consequences  in  the  great  majority  of  men, 
when  their  interests  or  supposed  interests  arc  con- 
cerned, that  this  main  security  of  our  independence  has 
already  been  swept  away,  and  the  Navigation  Laws,  the 
bulwark  of  our  navy,  numbered  among  the  things  that 
have  been. 

So    many  alterations    in   the    political    and    religious 
policy  of  the  empire  could  not  have  been  adopted  without  ivsii^  <>r 
inducing  a  change,  gradual  or  violent,  in  its  government.  Bill.  ' 
The  misery  produced  was  so  general,  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  people  became  not  only  indifferent  to,  but  desirous 
of  change  --the  shock  given   to  established  feelings,  per- 
haps prejudices,  so  violent,  that  the  main  bulwark  against 
innovation  was  cast  down.      So  manv  of  the  commercial 
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CHAP,    classes  in  particular,  who  earned  their  livelihood  by  buy- 
ing and  selling,  had  been  involved  in  difficulties  or  insol- 


L81°'  vcncy  by  the  constant  fall  in  the  price  of  commodities 
which  followed  the  contraction  of  the  currency,  that  the 
desire  for  an  extension  of  political  power  became  universal 
amongst  them,  from  the  belief  that  it  would  enable  them 
to  ward  off  these  effects.  So  profound  were  the  feelings 
of  indignation  which  pervaded  a  large  part  of  those  who 
were  strongly  impressed  with  religious  feelings,  from 
the  manner  in  which  Catholic  emancipation  had  been 
carried,  that  they  too  had  come  to  think  some  change 
had  become  indispensable,  or,  from  resentment  at  its 
authors,  resolved  not  to  oppose  it.  Amidst  a  "  chaos  of 
unanimity,"  as  it  has  been  well  styled,  produced  by  these 
causes,  the  Reform  Bill  was  carried  :  the  close  boroughs, 
the  channel  of  colonial  representation,  were  closed ;  and 
the  government  of  the  empire  was  vested,  with  scarcely 
any  control,  in  a  million  electors  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

It  was  foreseen  and  predicted  at  the  time,    what  sub- 

*  ':  This  consideration  points  to  the  fundamental  and  irremediable  defect 
of  the  proposed  constitution,  that  it  vests  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the 
'[i  'pu/acc  af  thf*e  is/aii'l*,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  great  and  weighty  in- 
terests of  the  British  empire.  By  vesting  the  right  of  returning  members  to 
parliament  in  forty-shilling  freeholders  in  the  counties,  and  ten-pound  tenants 
in  towns,  the  command  of  the  legislature  will  be  placed  in  hands  inaccessible, 
.-ave  by  actual  bribery,  to  the  approach  of  the  colonial  or  shipping  interests.  If 
such  a  change  does  not  produce  a  revolution,  it  must  in  the  end  lead  to  the 
dismemberment  of  the  empire.  The  East  and  West  Indian  and  Canadian 
dependencies  will  not  long  submit  to  the  rule  of  ihe  populace  in  the  dmiiinaiit 
i.:ftt/i</.  indifferent  to  their  interests,  ignorant  of  their  circumstances,  careless 
of  their  welfare.  This  evil  is  inherent  in  any  system  of  unijurm  rijintrittu- 
ti'ii',  and  must,  to  the  end  of  time,  render  it  unfit  for  the  legislature  of  a  great 
and  varied  empire.  Being  ba<ed  mainly  upon  one  class  of  society,  which 
und.-r  the  proposed  system  will  be  that  of  .-hopkcepers,  it  contains  no  pro- 
vision for  the  interests' of  the  other  classes,  and  still  le»  for  the  welfare  of 
the  remote  but  important  parts  of  the  empire.  These  remote  possessions 
beinu'  unrepresented,  can  have  no  influence  on  the  electors  but  by  the  corrupt 
channel  of  actual  bribery.  Tin-  mo-1,  valuable  feature  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion, that  of  atl'ii-ding  an  inVt  throii-h  the  do.-e  borou-hs  to  all  the  fn-,d  and 
varied  inter '-is  of  tie-  empire,  will  lie  destroyed.  The  Reform  Bill  in  this 
view  should  be  ent;.;l'-d  'a  bill  f.  >r  ii;*fi-<ii«-l,'u<u>ij  tin  <•<>[, ,n'ial  ami  */(//////// 7 
inti  rc.<is,  and  vesting  the  oxelu.-ivc  rL'ht  of  returning  members  to  parliament  in 
the  popu!.r:c  of  Cr^'.t  liritai:!  and  Ireland.'"-  (>/i  I'urU'iintitturi/  Rfform  an<l 
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sequent  events  have  abundantly  verified,  that  the  effect    CHAP. 

of  this  great  change  would  be  to  break  up  the  bond  of 

union  which    had    hitherto  in    so  wonderful    a    manner      1815> 

92. 

held  together  the  British  empire,  and  by  impelling  the  its  tendency 
national  policy  into  measures  dictated  by  the  selfish  the  empire! 
desires  of  the  majority  in  the  dominant  island,  without 
anv  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  unrepresented  colonies, 
render  probable,  if  not  certain,  at  no  distant  period,  their 
separation  from  the  parent  state,  and  consequent  ruin  of 
its  maritime  superiority.  Such  an  effect  has  already 
taken  place,  or  is  in  the  course  of  being  realised.  Canada 
has  broken  into  open  revolt,  and  only  a  slender  bond, 
formed  entirely  of  the  affections  of  the  British  inhabitants, 
still  attaches  it  to  the  parent  state  ;  the  West  Indies 
have  been  prevented  from  following  the  example  only  by 
the  entire  prostration  of  their  resources,  under  the  effects 
of  JNTcgro  emancipation  ;  and  the  discontent  produced  by 
the  abolition  of  the  benefit  of  colonial  protection,  from  the 
consequences  of  free  trade,  renders  it  a  matter  of  certainty 
that,  on  the  first  serious  reverse  to  the  state,  they  will, 
like  the  colonies  of  Athens  or  Carthage  on  a  similar 
crisis,  and  from  a  similar  cause,  declare  themselves  inde- 
pendent, or  openly  range  themselves  under  the  banner  of 
our  enemies. 

So  vast  was  the  power  enjoyed  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Reform  movement   under  the  first  parliament  returned  The  Reform 
by  the  new  constitution,  so  vehemently  was  a  large  part  "uraedTntcT 
of   the  nation  set  upon  revolutionary  measures,  that  if  ^  f('.^ire 
tlicv  had  chosen    to    have    aone   on  in   the   career,  the  tal(lc'wl,lich 

,    .  .         .  is  earned. 

British  constitution  was  at  an  end.  Beyond  all  question 
they  might  have  abolished  the  house  of  peers,  confiscated 
the  church  property,  annihilated  the  national  debt, 

1.      The 


first  discussions  on  the  Hi  for 
only  to  demonstrate  that  his 
were  too  true. 


t  in  a  prediction  made  daring  the  heat  of  the 
i  Uill  ;  and  that  subsequent  events  have  tended 
ivt  anticipations  of  the  effects  of  the  measure 
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CHAP,    dethroned  the  sovereign.     The  besom  of  destruction  was 
xcv 

_  as  firmly  placed  in  their  hands  as  ever  it  had  been  in 

>15t  those  of  Mirabeau  and  the  Constituent  Assembly.  But 
in  that  eventful  crisis  the  indelible  influence  of  race 
appeared.  The  English  character  was  not  awantiug  to 
itself.  AVith  a  temperance  in  the  exercise  of  power, 
which  is  as  worthy  of  praise  as  their  conduct  in  the 
struggle  for  it  had  been  of  censure,  government  remained 
neutral,  and  suffered  the  period  of  national  madness  to 
pass  over  without  attempting  any  further  subversion  of 
our  fundamental  institutions.  By  degrees  the  public 
mind  recovered  its  equilibrium.  The  national  character, 
essentially  practical  save  in  moments  of  delirium,  re- 
appeared. Discarding  all  theoretical  plans  of  remodel- 
ling the  state,  the  people  set  themselves  to  procure  the 
removal  of  those  restrictions  which  impeded,  or  were 
thought  to  impede,  the  free  exercise  of  industry.  Like 
their  Saxon  ancestors  six  centuries  before,  when  political 
power  was  for  the  first  time  extended  to  the  boroughs  by 
Earl  Leicester,  the  urban  population  of  Great  Britain 
bent  their  whole  efforts  to  the  abolition  of  the  custom- 
house burdens,  which  interfered  with  the  liberty  of  buy- 
ing and  selling — and  the  import  duties,  which  gave  pro- 
tection to  the  produce  of  rural  industry.* 

Changes  so  great  in  the  policy  of  the  empire,  deviations 
so  marked  from  the  system  to  which  its  former  greatness 
had  been  owing,  would  appear  inexplicable,  if  we  did  not 


r  lour  pro- 


taiiv  un  grand  pas  aux  hl>crtes  du  pays,  mais  M//;  <mli  i/r  <  n  tiru  jx  u 
I.rs  ln>urg>M>is,  pie«|ue  aus.-i  ctonm's  cjuo  charintjs  de  I'importanc 
acc'>rdait  Leicester, sr  servirent  de  lc;ir  credit  /.i»n-  afini  m'liir  l/i' 
.-.(•  rcfn-erau  juiii  m<  nt  I/IK  ilr-iit*  </'  i/niiniii.  linn  pmir  foiidi  r  de  concert  avoc 
lui  un  giiiivciiii-ini'iit  duraMc."  (in/or.  l-Ix*(ti»  stir  I'llixtuirc  ile  I-'i-m,n,  17."'. 
•iTiJ.  Js  this  tie  lii.-tui-y  of  I'HM  or  l^'-Vl'.  of  Karl  J.eierster's  rovdntinn  cr 
]'',al'l  Grey's  refurin  .'  So  i<lentieal  is  the  same  national  spirit  in  its  cd'eets  in 
hii:iilar  circuin.-tance.-i  in  the  i:.o..t  distant  atri  s  ! 
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reflect  that  they  have  arisen  from  a  different  class  in    CHAP. 

xcv 
society  having,  from  that  very  greatness,  been  elevated  to 


power.     Powerful  as  was  the  influence  which  the  territorial 
aristocracy  had  for  so  long  enjoyed,  and  which,  save  in  These  ' 
moments  of   extraordinary  excitement,  had  given  them  arosegfrom 
for  centuries  the  direction  of  thc  empire,  it  had  now  come  merclaUn. 
to  be  supplanted  by  another  interest  in  the  state,  which  j^gVt'pos- 
had  grown  up  under  the  shelter  which  the  former  hadsussionof 

power. 

afforded  to  general  industry.  The  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing interests,  which  had  so  long  prospered  under  the 
protective  system  established  by  the  wisdom  of  former 
times,  had  received  such  an  extraordinary  development 
during  thc  war  with  thc  French  Revolution,  and  its 
effects  on  the  colonial  empire  of  Great  Britain  during  the 
peace  which  followed  it,  that  it  had  become  irresistible. 
Thc  territorial  aristocracy  of  Great  Britain  was  over- 
turned by  the  very  class  which  it  had  by  its  liberal  policy 
elevated  to  greatness.  Thc  old  fable  was  realised  :  the 
husbandman  was  stung  to  death  by  thc  serpent  which  he 
had  warmed  in  his  bosom.  The  two  causes  which  pro- 
duced this  were  the  vast  increase  of  commercial  wealth 
under  the  protective  system  during  thc  war,  and  the  vast 
monetary  change  which  that  interest  succeeded  in  indu- 
cing after  thc  peace. 

Strong  as  was  thc  grasp  which  thc  Xorman  barons  had 

0  •" 

laid  upon  thc  state,  and  which  eight  centuries  had  scarcely  way  in 
loosened,  it  was  at  length  relaxed  by  thc  conquests  won  ^ '!!L.t.|",^c 
by  thc  firmness  of  their  descendants,  which  gave  Great  "ut  )f  t,hc 

*f  <—  i nu  up  MS 

Britain  the  command  of  thc  commerce  of  thc  world.  The  of  thc  w:ir- 
land  had  won  for  commerce  triumphs  which  proved  fatal 
to  itself.  Thc  act  of  181.0,  compelling  thc  bank  of  Eng- 
land to  resume  its  cash  payments,  completed  the  victory 
of  the  mercantile  interest  ;  for  it  at  once  added  nearly  a 
half  to  the  effective  amount  of  urban  capital,  and  took 
nearly  as  much  from  the  remuneration  of  rural  indus- 
try. Wealth  was  overflowing  in  towns  ;  debt  became 
universal  in  the  country  :  ready  money  in  the  one  party 
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CHAP,  became  abundant;  the  pressure  of  mortgages  upon  the 
other  overwhelming.  Twenty  years  of  unprecedented 
prosperity,  which  had  preceded  the  change,  had  only 
diminished  the  rural  proprietors'  means  of  resisting  its 
effects;  for  they  had  spread  habits  of  expense  among 
them  which  could  not  now  be  relinquished,  and  led  to  the 
contraction  of  debts  which  could  not  be  discharged.  The 
landholders,  like  all  other  classes  who  depended  on  the 
returns  of  labour,  felt  in  their  full  intensity  the  pressure 
of  these  circumstances,  but  they  had  not  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  monetary  affairs  to  perceive  from  what  cause 
their  difficulties  proceeded.  They  thought  any  change 
would  improve  their  condition,  and  that  an  extended 
representation  would  increase  their  influence;  forgetting 
that  wealth  in  a  commercial  state  is  the  real  source  of 
power,  and  that  their  embarrassed  fortunes  would  speedily 
yield  to  the  skilfully  directed  assaults  of  combined  urban 
capital.  The  great  body  of  the  people  were  readily  carried 
away  by  the  prospect  of  cheap  bread;  they  forgot  its 
effect,  if  realised,  on  the  wages  of  labour  ;  the  cry  Pancm 
ct  Circenscs  proved  as  powerful  with  the  British  as  ever 
it  had  been  with  the  Roman  populace.  To  cheapen 
everything  became  the  great  object  of  policy,  because  it 
was  thus  that  the  trading  class,  in  whom  political  power 
was  substantially  vested,  hoped  to  be  benefited.  The 
capitalists  joined  in  the  measures,  because  they  tended 
to  magnify  the  real  amount  of  their  fortunes :  the  people 
were  seduced  into  them,  because  they  held  out  the  de- 
lusive prospect  of  cheap  provisions  and  greater  value  to 
their  wages.  Thus  was  the  combination  effected  by 
which  the  constitution  and  social  policy  of  Great  Britain 
have  been  entirely  changed;  and  that,  too,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  former  svstem  in 
both  had  been  most  strongly  experienced,  and  from  the 
effects  of  the  very  triumphs  which  they  had  induced. 
Nations,  like  individuals,  were  not  destined  to  eternal 
duration  :  in  their  greatness  equally  as  their  misfortunes 
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they  find  the  seeds  of  mortality ;  when  their  destined  part    CHAP. 
is  performed,  they  yield  to  the  common  fate  of  earthly 


things. 

The  slightest  acquaintance  with  history  must  suggest  to 
every  candid  observer  the  remarkable,  and  to  us  ominous,  striking 
resemblance  between  the  failures  which  have  now  been  between 
described   in   our  social  condition,  springing  out  of  the  condition 
magnitude  and  extent  of  our  successes,  and  those  which  Brkaiif 
characterised   the   greatest   elevation,   and   undoubtedly  f,nd  p'at  of 

J   the  Roman 

occasioned  the  fall,  of  the  Roman  empire.  So  close,  in-cmPire- 
deed  is  this  analogy,  so  striking  this  resemblance,  that  a 
description  of  the  one  might  pass  for  a  picture  of  the 
other.  It  is  in  recent  times,  in  an  especial  manner,  that 
it  has  become  conspicuous,  because  it  is  then  that  the 
causes  have  come  into  operation  which,  at  such  distant 
periods,  have  produced  effects  so  identical  in  the  two 
states.  Under  different  names,  the  same  evils  have 
reappeared.  The  gradual  extinction  of  the  old  landed 
aristocracy,  and  substitution  of  a  new  race  of  moneyed 
magnates  in  their  stead;  the  continual  growth  of  wealth 
in  the  rich,  and  of  pauperism  in  the  poor ;  the  eating  in 
of  usury  into  the  vitals  of  the  state ;  the  increasing  encour- 
agement of  urban,  and  depression  of  rural  industry;  the 
perilous  dependence  of  the  nation  on  foreign  supplies  for 
food;  the  conversion  of  agriculture  into  pasturage,  in  the 
central  provinces  of  the  empire;  the  difficulty  of  recruit- 
ing the  legions  from  the  country  population;  the  impos- 
sibility of  doing  so  in  towns;  the  continual  drain  of  the 
precious  metals  to  distant  countries,  in  the  purchase  of 
luxuries:  the  necessity  of  sending  them  abroad  for  that 
of  necessaries;  the  consequent  increase  in  the  "weight  of 
direct  taxes ;  the  failure  in  the  produce  of  the  indirect ; 
the  difficulty  in  maintaining  a  land  and  sea  force  ade- 
quate to  the  defence  of  the  widely  extended  frontiers  of 
the  empire,  so  often  and  strongly  portrayed  in  the  histo- 
rians of  antiquity,  as  the  peculiarities  which  preceded  the 
fall  of  Rome — have  all  their  exact  counterpart  in  the 
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CHAP,  social  features  by  which  we  are  surrounded.  The  difficulty 
. '—.  of  recruiting  the  imperial  legions  is  equalled  by  the  em- 
barrassment experienced  by  Great  Britain  in  the  manning 
of  the  navy,  or  finding  funds  for  the  support  of  a  sufficient 
army  ;  the  drain  of  gold  and  silver  to  Egypt  and  Arabia, 
was  identical  with  that  we  now  suffer  under  to  India  and 
China ;  and  if  we  are  not  as  yet  dependent  on  the  har- 
vests of  Libya  and  Sicily  for  our  daily  bread,  it  is  already 
evident  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  be 
reduced  to  a  similar  dependence  on  those  of  America  and 
Poland  ;  and  the  lives  of  the  English,  as  of  the  Roman 
people,  will  be  committed  to  the  winds  and  the  waves."" 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  same  political  features 
w;hich'  should  characterise  the  Roman  and  British  empires  at 
UrtThaTing  the  periods  of  their  highest  exaltation ;  for  both  have  run 
itaitMtthe  the  same  course,  and  have  come  to  be  restrained  by  the 
to"theture  samc  law  °f  nature.  To  both  a  great  and  noble  destiny 
p-owth  of  was  given  ;  both  have  worthily  discharged  it.  The  Roman 

umpires.  l  •> 

legions  bequeathed  to  the  world  the  empires  and  laws  of 
modern  Europe  ;  the  English  navy  has  left  to  it  the  still 
more  glorious  inheritance  of  Transatlantic  and  Australian 
civilisation.  But  for  neither  was  immortal  duration  in- 
tended. Other  nations  are  to  succeed  in  the  samc  path, 
and  forward  yet  further  the  designs  of  Providence.  It  is 
not  to  be  wished  that  civilisation  and  power  should  be  for 
ever  centred  round  their  ancient  seats  :  their  spread  with 
the  dispersion  of  mankind  over  the  globe,  forms  an  essen- 
tial part  of  social  advancement  and  the  Divine  adminis- 
tration. The  provision  made  for  this  consists  in  two  laws 
of  permanent  operation  and  eternal  endurance,  which  im- 
pose a  never-failing  restraint  on  the  growth  of  aged  com- 
munities, and  provide,  in  their  very  greatness  and  exten- 
sion, the  causes  of  their  decline,  and  the  transference  of 
their  dominion  to  other  states.  These  laws  arc,  that 

* "  Xuii'iuain  socura  futuri. 
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capital  and  knowledge,   while  they  add   indefinitely  to    CHAP. 

manufacturing  power,  make  no  corresponding  addition  to !_ 

the  powers  of  rural  labour;  and  that  whatever  is  plentiful 
and  brought  in  large  quantities  to  one  spot,  declines  in 
value,  and  exposes  the  persons  possessing  it  to  disadvan- 
tage in  exchange.  AVe  see  this  strongly  exemplified  at 
the  present  time;  for  England,  which  can  easily  undersell 
India  in  cotton  manufacture,  applied  to  an  article  which 
grew  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  finds  its  cultivators  un- 
dersold by  Poland  and  America  with  grain  raised  on  the 
Vistula  and  the  Mississippi.  It  is  the  silent  but  ceaseless 
operation  of  these  two  laws  that  induces  the  old  age  of 
great  nations,  which  have  withstood  the  shock  of  war,  and 
risen  superior  to  all  their  neighbours,  and  insures  that  dis- 
persion in  civilised  times  of  mankind,  which  is  provided 
for  in  rude  ages  by  the  lust  of  conquest  and  roving  habits 
of  pastoral  tribes. 

AVli en  a  nation  becomes  great  and  powerful,  like  Rome 

.  on. 

in  ancient,  or  Great  Britain  in  modern  times,  it  neces- Way  hi 

sarily  draws  the  wealth  of  the  world  to  itself.  Money,  df^t  takes 
being  plentiful  in  its  capital  and  chief  places  of  business  placc- 
or  pleasure,  declines  like  every  other  plentiful  thing  in 
value.  Money  prices  in  consequence  rise  ;  and  this  after 
a  time  is  felt  as  an  insupportable  grievance  by  its  inha- 
bitants. The  rich  purchase  their  luxuries  from  foreign 
states,  where  they  arc  raised  cheaper,  because  the  circu- 
lating medium  is  less  plentiful  :  the  poor  clamour  inces- 
santly for  the  unrestricted  admission  of  foreign  grain, 
that  they  may  have  bread  on  as  moderate  terms  as  foreign 
labourers.  Manufacturers  and  capitalists  swell  the  cry 
and  second  their  efforts,  because,  by  introducing  foreign 
produce  raised  at  a  small  cost,  they  hope  to  augment  the 
real  value  of  their  fortunes,  and  extend  by  cheapening  the 
sale  of  their  manufactures  in  foreign  states.  The  richest 
and  most  numerous  classes  of  the  community  being  thus 
combined  for  one  object,  it  soon  becomes  impossible  to 
resist  its  concession.  Free  trade  in  grain  was  imposed 
VOL.  xiv.  N 
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CHAP,   upon  the  Roman  Emperors,  as  soon  as  their  empire  bej 
came  extensive,  not  less  by  the  clamours  of  their  subjects 


[U15-  in  the  centre,  than  by  a  sense  of  justice  to  those  in  the 
extremities  of  their  empire.  It  has  been  imposed  on 
Great  Britain  from  no  such  sense  of  justice  to  the  distant 
provinces  of  the  empire,  but,  in  direct  opposition  to  their 
wishes  and  interests,  by  the  selfish  clamours  of  the  urban 
constituencies  in  the  dominant  island,  in  whose  hands  the 
Reform  Bill  had  placed  a  majority  of  the  legislature. 
Thence  the  dependence  of  Rome  on  the  harvests  of 

93.  . 

Rome'and  Egypt  and  Libya,  the  ruin  of  Italian  agriculture,  the 
hare  reach-  disappearance  of  Italian  soldiers  from  the  legions,  the 
lini'ium-'"0  ruinous  burden  of  direct  taxes,  the  fall  of  the  empire. 
posed  by  England  has  reached  the  same  limit :  the  same  passions 

LKLiurc,  "  A 

have  from  similar  causes  appeared  among  its  inhabitants, 
the  same  measures  have  been  adopted  by  government, 
and  the  same  effects  will  follow.  In  the  incessant  effort 
to  cheapen  everything,  in  order  to  obviate  the  effects  of 
the  very  wealth  which  its  greatness  has  produced,  indus- 
try will  be  crushed,  and  the  strength  of  the  heart  of  the 
empire  destroyed.  All  the  great  operations  of  nature  are 
conducted  by  the  laws  which  we  see  in  daily  operation 
around  us.  Would  we  see  the  formation  of  a  continent, 
we  have  only  to  look  at  the  deposit  of  a  few  inconsider- 
able rills:  the  same  gravitation  which  makes  a  stone  fall 
to  the  ground,  restrains  the  planets  in  their  courses.  The 
simple  fact  that  whatever  is  plentiful  becomes  cheap,  and 
that  when  a  state  grows  rich,  its  money  prices  rise,  points 
to  a  law  of  nature  which  restrains  the  growth  of  empires, 
and  has  for  ever  rendered  universal  dominion  impossible. 

Napoleon  did  not  lon^  survive  the  most  distinguished 

]<iO.  .  . 

Napoleon  at  of  his  old  companions  in  arms.  Although  he  was  sub- 
jected to  no  restraint  at  St  Helena,  was  permitted  to  ride 
over  nearly  the  whole  island,  and  enjoyed  a  degree  of 
luxury  and  comfort,  both  in  his  habitation  and  in  the 
society  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  which  bore  a  strik- 
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ing  contrast  to  the  stern  severity  with  which  he  had  treated    CHAP, 

xcv 
state  prisoners;  yet  his  proud  spirit  chafed  against  the  — 

coercion  of  being  confined  at  all  to  an  island.  The  British 
government  had  given  the  most  express  instructions  that 
he  should  be  treated  with  all  the  respect  due  to  his  rank 
as  a  general,  and  with  all  the  indulgence  consistent  with 
security  against  his  escape ;  but  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  who 
was  appointed  to  the  military  command  of  the  island, 
proved  an  unhappy  selection.  His  manner  was  rigid  and 
unaccommodating,  and  his  temper  of  mind,  not  softened 
by  chivalrous  ideas  or  high-bred  society,  was  little  calcu- 
lated to  alleviate  the  distress  which  the  Emperor  endured 
during  his  detention.  A  great  impression,  accordingly 
\vas  made  upon  the  world  by  the  publication  of  the  St 
Helena  memoirs,  in  which  were  interwoven  exaggerated 
statements  of  the  indignities  to  which  he  was  said  to  have 
been  subjected,  with  the  interesting  disquisitions  and  pro- 
found reflections  which  will  perhaps  add  as  much  to  his 
fame  with  the  thinking  portion  of  mankind,  as  his  great 
military  achievements  always  must  with  the  enthusiastic 
and  enterprising. 

But  while  all  must  regret  that  it  should  have  been 

101. 
necessary,    under   any  circumstances,  to    act  with   even  Conduct  of 

seeming  harshness  towards  so  great  a  man,  yet  justice  government 
can  see  nothing  to  condemn  in  the  conduct  of  the  British  \°™ds 
government  in  this  particular,  whatever  it  may  do  as  to 
want  of  courtesy  in  the  governor  of  the  island.  It  was 
indispensable  to  the  peace  of  the  world  to  prevent  his 
escape;  and  the  expedition  from  Elba  had  shown,  that 
no  reliance  could  be  placed  either  on  his  professions  or 
his  treaties.  Detention  and  secure  custody,  therefore, 
were  unavoidable;  and  every  comfort  consistent  with 
these  objects  was  afforded  him  by  the  British  government. 
He  was  allowed  the  society  of  the  friends  who  had  accom- 
panied him  in  his  exile;  he  had  books  in  abundance  to 
amuse  his  leisure  hours ;  saddle-horses  in  profusion  were 
at  his  command  ;  he  was  permitted  to  ride  several  miles 
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CHAP,    in  one  direction  ;  Champagne  and  Burgundy  were   his 
'     daily  beverage  ;  and  the  bill  of  fare  of  his  table,  which  is 
isis.     given  by  Las  Cases  as  a  proof  of  the  severity  of  the  British 
'See Las    government,  would  be  thought  the  height  of  luxury  by 
447^'        most  persons  in  a  state  of  liberty.1     If  the  English  gov- 
ernment had  acted  towards  Napoleon  as  he  did  to  others 
who  opposed  him,  they  would  have  shot  him  in  the  first 
ditch,  as  he  did  the  Due  d'Enghien  or  Hofcr,  or  shut  him 
up  in  an  Alpine  fortress,  as  he  did  the  Cardinal  Pacca. 
Xapoleon  himself,  when  his  better  spirit  returned,  had 
greatness  of  mind  enough  to  see  how  much  his  thoughts 
recorded  during  his   exile  would  in  the  end  add  to  his 
fame.     "  If  I  thought  only,"  said  he,  "  of  myself,  perhaps 
I    would    rejoice  that  I    am  here.     Misfortune  has  its 
heroism  and  its   glory.     Adversity  was  wanting  to  my 
career.     If  I    had    died    upon    the    throne,   amidst   the 
clouds  of  my  power,  I  should  have  remained  a  problem 

2  j,as  Case? 

i.  408.      '  to  many;  now,  thanks  to  adversity, they  can  judge  me  as 
I  am."  * 

But  his  mortal  career  in  the  scene  of  his  exile  and 

102. 

His.  last  in-  suffering  was  not  destined  to  be  of  long  duration.  The 
death*"1'  vexation  which  he  experienced  at  finding  all  the  plans 
May  :>,  frustrated  which  had  been  formed — and  they  were  many 
—for  his  escape,  the  fretting  which  he  suffered  from  the 
sight  of  the  English  sentries  round  his  dwelling,  the  recol- 
lection of  his  lost  greatness,  the  prospect  of  endless 
detention,  combined  with  a  hereditary  malady  to  produce 
severe  complaints.  He  suffered  much  from  these;  but  it 
was  at  first  hoped  that  they  would  yield  to  the  skill  of 
his  medical  attendants.  Gradually,  however,  the  affections 
became  more  severe  ;  and  they  at  length  assumed  the 
decided  symptoms  of  cancer  in  the  stomach,  to  which  his 
father  had  fallen  a  victim  at  a  still  earlier  age.  In 
February  1S21,  he  became  so  rapidly  worse,  that  bv  the 
special  directions  of  the  Prince  Regent,  Lord  Bathurst 
wrote  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  to  express  his  Royal  High- 
ness's  sympathy  with  his  sufferings,  and  his  wish,  if 
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possible  to  relieve  them,     This  mark  of  regard,  however,    CHAP. 
came  too  late:  towards  the  end  of  March  his  strength  !_ 


sank  rapidly ;  he  dictated  his  will,  with  a  great  variety  of 
minute  bequests ;  but  obstinately  refused  to  take  medicine, 
to  which  he  had  a  great  aversion.  "All  that  is  to  happen," 
said  he,  "  is  written  down :  our  hour  is  marked :  we  can- 
not prolong  it  a  minute  beyond  what  fate  has  predestined." 
lie  directed  that  his  heart  should  be  sent  to  the  Empress 
Marie  Louise  at  Parma,  and  his  stomach  examined,  to 
see  if  he  had  died  of  the  hereditary  malady.  At  two 
o'clock  on  the  3d  May  he  received  extreme  unction,  de- 
clared that  he  died  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  which 
had  been  that  of  his  fathers,  and  gave  minute  directions 
for  his  body  being  laid  in  state  in  a  chapdle  ardente, 
according  to  the  form  of  the  Catholic  worship.  "  Can 
you  not,"  said  he  to  Antomarchi,  his  physician,  "  believe 
in  God,  whose  existence  everything  proclaims,  and  in 
whom  the  greatest  minds  have  believed  \  I  am  neither 
a  philosopher  nor  a  physician  :  I  am  of  the  religion  of 
my  fathers.  Physicians  believe  only  in  matter  :  they 
have  faith  in  nothing.  You  should  be  above  such  weak- 
ness." On  the  .3th,  a  violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain 
arose  :  the  death-struggle  of  Napoleon  took  place  during 
its  fury  ;  and  the  last  words  he  was  heard  to  utter  were, 
"  Tttc  d  armed'  lie  breathed  his  last  at  eleven  minutes 
before  six  in  the  evening.  In  his  will,  which  contained  a  i  x;lpoicon-s 
vast  number  of  bequests,  were  two  very  remarkable  ones :  ^,™"t' 
the  one  was,  a  request  "  that  his  body  might  repose  on  ^]j:  \'.r[)' 
the  banks  of  the  Seine,  among  the  people  whom  he  had  ^•"'t. ix- 

'*)(>    301 

loved  so  well ;  the  other,  a  legacy  of  ten  thousand  francs  cha't.  Mem. 
to  the  assassin  Cantillon,  who   had  attempted  recently  ^ 
before  to  murder  the  Duke  of  Wellington.1 

o 

Napoleon  had  himself  indicated  the  place  in  St  Helena 

-1   fiO 

where  lie  wished  his  remains  to  be  interred,  if  they  were  HJS  inter- 
net allowed  to  be  removed  to  France.      It  was  in  a  small  suiJicua. 
hollow  called  Slane's  Valley,  where  a  fountain,  shaded 
with  weeping  willows,  had   long   been   a  favourite   spot 
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CHAP,    for  his  meditations.     The  body,  after  lying  in  state  as 

!_  he  had  directed,  was  carried  to  the  place  of  interment 

on  the  8th  of  May.     The  whole  members  of  his  house- 


jNiciv  8 

hold,  including  the  noble-hearted  Bertrand,  Count  Mon- 
tholon,  and  the  other  faithful  friends  "who  had  shared 
his  exile,  and  all  the  officers,  naval  and  military,  in  the 
island,  attended  on  the  occasion.  He  was  laid  in  the 
coffin  in  his  three-cornered  hat,  military  surtout,  leather 
under-dress,  and  boots,  as  he  appeared  on  the  field  of 
battle.  As  the  hearse  could  not  get  up  to  the  place  of 
sepulture,  a  detachment  of  British  grenadiers  of  the  66th 
and  20th  regiments,  then  on  duty  in  the  island,  bore  him 
to  the  spot.  The  place  of  sepulture  was  consecrated  by 
an  English  clergyman  according  to  the  form  of  the  Church 
of  England."  The  coffin  was  lowered  amidst  the  speech- 
less emotion  and  tears  of  all  present ;  three  successive 
volleys  of  musketry  arid  artillery  announced  that  the 
mighty  conqueror  was  laid  in  his  grave ;  a  simple  stone, 

1  Scott's      of  £reat  size,  was  placed  over  his  remains  ;  and  the  soli- 
Nap,  iv.  G  . 

294, 311-2.     tary  willow  wept  over  the  tomb  of  him  for  whom  the 
iso,  192""   earth  itself  had  once  hardly  seemed  a  fitting  mauso- 
leum.1 

Time  rolled  on,  and  brought  its  usual  changes  on  its 

104 

Removal  of  M'ings.     The  dynasty  of  the  Restoration  proved  unequal 

fromC>st'uns  to  the  arduous  task  of  coercing  the  desires  of  the  Revo- 

'"a-      lution,  weakened,  but  not  extinguished,  by  the  overthrow 

of  Napoleon  :  a  new  generation  arose,  teeming  with  the 

passions  and  forgetful  of  the  sufferings  of  former  times  ; 

and   the  revolt   of  the  Barricades   restored  the  tricolor 

flag,  and  established  a  semi-revolutionary  dynasty  on  the 

French  throne.     A  new  world  arose,  in  which  the  passion 

*  Tlie  words  used  by  the  l!ev.  Mr  Yernon,  \\lio  officiated  on  the  occasion, 
were — "  ()  Lord  \  in:iy  it  please  Thee  to  consecrate  this  ground,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  mortal  remains  of  Xapoleon  Buonaparte."  There  was  no  bishop  or 
archdeacon  in  the  island  to  officiate  in  the  consecration.  This  interesting  fact 
I  had  from  Mr  Vernon  himself,  in  a  letter  communicated  to  me  by  my 
esteemed  friend  Dr  .Shelton  Macken/ie,  well  known  to  the  public  as  the  author 
of  "  Titian,"  and  a  very  valuable  statistical  work,  entitled,  "  Partnership  en 
commanditc." 
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for  novelty  to  "which  Napoleon  had  opposed  the  barrier    CHAP. 
of  his  genius,  resumed  its  course.     "  lie  was  the  last  of       ' 


individual  existences,"  says  Chateaubriand  :  "  henceforth  1815> 
everything  became  levelled  and  ordinary.  Alone,  the 
spectre  of  Napoleon  stands  on  the  verge  of  the  world, 
that  had  been  like  the  phantoms  of  the  deluge  on  the  1  ciiatcaub. 
borders  of  the  abyss."1  England  shared  in  the  renewed  171. 
convulsions  consequent  on  these  momentous  events  :  a 
great  organic  change  in  the  constitution  placed  the  popular 
party  for  a  course  of  years  in  power ;  a  temporary  alli- 
ance, founded  on  political  passion,  not  national  interest, 
for  a  time  united  its  government  with  that  of  France ; 
and  under  the  auspices  of  M.  Thiers's  administration,  a 
request  was  made  to  the  British  to  restore  the  remains  of  Sept.  is4o. 
their  great  Emperor  to  the  French  people.  This  request, 
received  in  a  worthy  spirit  by  the  English  administration, 
was  immediately  complied  with,  in  the  hope,  as  it  was 
eloquently  though  fallaciously  said  at  the  time,  "  that 
these  two  great  nations  would  henceforth  bury  their  dis- 
cord in  the  tomb  of  Napoleon.""  The  solitary  grave 
in  St  Helena  was  disturbed  :  the  lonely  willow  no  longer 
wept  over  the  remains  of  the  Emperor  :  the  sepulchre 
was  opened  in  presence  of  all  the  officers  of  the  island, 
and  many  of  his  faithful  followers  :  and  the  winding-sheet, 
rolled  back  with  pious  care,  revealed  to  the  entranced 
spectators  the  well-known  features  of  the  immortal  hero, 
serene,  almost  undecayed,  in  his  now  canonised  military 

*  "  Le  gouvornement  do  so.  majeste  espere  que,  1'empressement  qu'il  met  a 
repoiidre  a  ccttc  demande,  sera  conakldrd  en  France  comme  uue  preuvc  de  desir 
dt-  sa  majeste  d'cffacer  jusqu'  ix  la  derniere  trace  de  cc.-s  auimosites  nati< males, 
qui  pendant  la  vie  do  1'Empereur  avuient  pousso  les  deux  nations  ;i  la  guerre, 
l.e  gouvernement  de  sa  majeste  espere  que  de  pareils  sentiments,  s'ils.  exi.^taient 
encore,  seraient  ensevelis  a  jamais  daus  le  tombeau  destine  a  rccevoir  les  restes 
mortels  do  Xapoleon." — LOUD  PALMKUSTOX,  «//  COMTI:  GKAXVII.LK,  Sth  Ma>/ 
ISto  ;  OAPKVKH'!-:,  Ifintnin'  (/>>,  Louis  Phi/i^/ir,  x.  175.  These  are  the  words  of 
dignified  generosity,  worthy  of  the  chivalrous  days  of  a  great  nation  :  but  how 
vain  are  the  courtesies  of  statesmen  to  eradicate  the  seeds  of  rivalry  implanted 
by  circumstances  or  history  in  the  breast  of  nations!  Within  a  lew  months 
after  Napoleon  was  entombed  in  the  Invalides,  France  and  England  were  on 
the  verge  of  a  des  pcrate  war  fiom  the  bombardment  of  ]5eyrout  and  Acre.  . 
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CHAP,    dress,  as  when  he  stood  on  the  fields  of  Austerlitz  and  Jena, 
xcv 

_  The  body  was  removed  from  its  resting-place  with  the 


n°*  highest  military  honours  :  the  British  army  and  navy  in 
the  island,  with  generous  sympathy,  vied  with  each  other 
in  doing  honour  to  their  great  antagonist ;  and  when  it 
•was  lowered  amidst  the  thunder  of  artillery  into  the 
French  frigate,  England  felt  that  she  had  voluntarily,  but 
in  a  right  spirit,  relinquished  the  proudest  trophy  of  her 
national  glory. 

The  remains  of  the  Emperor  were  conveyed  in  safety 
An.i  their    to  Europe  on  board  the  Belle  Poule  frigate,  and  landed 
m'JntTnYhe  ^'ith  appropriate  honours  at  Havre   de  Grace.     From 
theuinva-f    thence  they  were  removed  to  Paris,  with  a  view  to  their 
Ijte'l5      being   interred,   with   the    other   illustrious  warriors  of 
France,  in  the  Church  of  the  luvalides.     The  reinterment, 
which  awakened  the  deepest  interest  in  France  and  over 
Europe,  took  place  on  the  15th  December  1840.     The 
day  was  fine,  though  piercingly  cold ;  but  such  was  the 
interest  excited,  that  six  hundred  thousand  persons  were 
assembled  to  witness  the  ceremony.     Many  died  of  the 
severity  of  the  weather  while  it  continued.     The  proces- 
sion approached  Paris  by  the  road  from  St  Cloud,  so  often 
traversed  by  the  Emperor  in  the  days  of  his  glory.     The 
body  was  conveyed  in  a  colossal  hearse  drawn  by  twelve 
horses  :  it  passed  through  the  now  finished  and  stupen- 
dous arch  erected  to  the  Grand  Army  at  the  barrier  of 
JVeuilly ;  and  slowly  moving  through  the  Champs  Elysecs, 
reached   the   Invalides    by   the   bridge   of  la   Concorde. 
Louis  Philippe  and  all  his  court  officiated  at  the  august 
ceremony,  which  was  performed  with  extraordinary  pomp 
in    the    splendid    church    of   the    edifice  ;    but    nothing 
awakened  such  deep  feeling  as  a  band  of  the  mutilated 
veterans  of  the  Old  Guard,  who  with  mournful  visages, 
but  a  yet  military  air,   attended  the   remains   of  their 
beloved  chief  to  his  last  resting-place.     An  aged  charger, 
once  ridden  by  the  Emperor  on  his  fields  of  fame,  survived 
to  follow  the  gigantic  hearse  to  the  grave.     The  place  of 
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interment  was  worthy  of  the  hero  who  was  now  placed    CHAP. 

xcv 
beneath  its  roof :  it  contained  the  remains  of  Turenne  — 


and  Vauban,  and  the  paladins  of  France.  Enchanting 
music  thrilled  every  heart  as  the  coffin  was  lowered  into 
the  tomb  :  the  thunders  of  the  artillery,  so  often  vocal  to 
his  triumphs,  now  gave  him  the  last  honours  of  mortality  : 
the  genius  of  Marochctti  was  selected  to  erect  a  fitting 
monument  to  his  memory ;  and  the  bones  of  Napoleon 
finally  reposed  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  amidst  the 
"  people  whom  he  had  loved  so  well."  Yet  will  future 
ages  perhaps  regret  the  ocean-girt  isle,  the  solitary  stone, 
the  willow-tree.  No  tomb  at  Paris  can  equal  that  in  the 
"Valley  of  Slanes  :  even  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead  are  in 
danger  in  that  land  of  change.  A  stone  and  a  name 
alone  befit  his  greatness.  Napoleon  will  live  when  Paris 
is  in  ruins  :  his  deeds  will  survive  the  dome  of  the  Inva- 
lides  : — no  man  can  show  the  tomb  of  Alexander  ! 
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CHAPTER    XCVL 


CONCLUDING   REFLECTIONS. 


"  HISTORY,"  says  Bolingbroke,  "  is  philosophy  teaching 
by  example."     Society,  it  is  true,  is  ever  changing  ;  the 
human  race  is  continually  advancing,  and  never  recedes  ; 
importance  and  [^  jg  rarely  indeed  that  a  combination  of  circumstances 

of  historical  t       J 

review  to     occurs  again,  precisely  similar  to  any  which  had  preceded 

mankind.        .  ~  .\  J  .  .  J. 

it.  .out  amidst  the  infinite  diversity  of  human  affairs, 
and  the  ceaseless  progress  of  mankind,  there  are  certain 
general  principles  of  universal  application,  and  the  neglect 
or  observance  of  -which,  in  all  ages,  has  been  attended 
with  the  same  consequences.  It  is  in  the  discovery  of 
those  principles,  hidden  from  the  ordinary  gaze  amid  the 
multiplicity  of  public  events,  that  the  great  use  of  history 
consists  ;  it  is  in  their  general  diffusion  through  all  the 
thinking  classes  of  the  community,  that  the  only  sure 
foundation,  either  for  social  prosperity  or  national  security, 
is  to  be  found.  "  Man,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  only 
differs  from  birds  and  boasts  because  he  lias  the  means  of 
availing  himself  of  the  knowledge  acquired  by  his  prede- 
cessors. The  swallow  builds  the  same  nest  which  its 
father  and  mother  built  :  the  sparrow  docs  not  improve 
by  the  experience  of  its  parents.  Our  ancestors  lodged 
in  raves  and  wigwams,  where  we  construct  palaces  for  the 
rich,  and  comfortable  dwellings  for  the  poor.  And  why 
is  this  '.  Because  our  eye  is  able  to  look  back  upon  the 
past,  to  improve  upon  our  ancestors'  improvements,  to 
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avoid  their  errors.     This  can  only  be  done  by  studying    CHAP. 

history,    and  comparing  it  with  passing  events."     The  

more  widely  that  the  people  are  admitted  into  a  share  of  1815> 
government,  the  more  direct  the  influence  which  they 
exercise  upon  the  decision  of  the  legislature  has  become, 
the  more  indispensable  is  it  that  these  principles  should 
be  generally  inculcated  and  understood.  For  without 
wisdom  in  the  direction  of  government,  no  security  can 
exist  either  for  national  or  individual  welfare  ;  and  with- 
out general  information  on  historical  subjects  among  the  . , 

J  1  Lock  hart  s 

people,  they  will  rarely,  except  under  the  pressure  of  i^fe  of 
immediate  necessity,  cither  submit  to  the  sacrifices,  or  147. ' 
acquiesce  in  the  course,  which  wisdom  requires.1 

"  Whatever,"  says  Dr  Johnson,  "  makes  the  past,  the 
distant,  or  the  future  predominate  over  the  present,  exalts  pcrpcTuai 
us  in  the  scale  of  thinking  beings."  The  words  areofprogres° 
familar  to  every  one,  till  they  have  become  trite  ;  but  J!f  ^maiT3 
the  thought  is  often  far  removed  even  from  the  most  con-  affairs- 
templative  breasts.  To  rise  superior  to  the  pressure  of 
existing  events,  to  generalise  at  once  from  the  past  and 
the  present,  and  to  draw  inferences  in  regard  to  the  future, 
which  shall  be  just  even  in  the  ever-changeful  current  of 
human  affairs,  is  perhaps  the  highest  effort  of  philosophical 
power.  Yet  it  is  not  sufficient  to  do  so,  that  the  observer 
is  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  own  times,  and  is  deeply 
impressed  with  the  progress  among  mankind,  and  vast 
changes  in  society,  that  he  sees  around  him.  If  he  limits 
his  observation  to  them  alone,  he  will  be  led  as  widely 
astray  as  if  he  regarded  only  the  past,  and  cast  aside  all 
observation  of  the  present.  At  one  period,  and  in  some 
countries,  mankind  appear  to  make  the  most  rapid  pro- 
gress, their  numbers  multiply  with  incredible  rapidity, 
they  expand  in  every  direction,  and  come  to  exercise  a 
great,  sometimes,  a  durable,  influence  on  human  affairs. 
At  other  times,  nations  become  stationary,  or  even  retro- 
grade ;  their  energies  seemed  exhausted  ;  their  fire  is  burnt 
out  :  the  numbers  of  their  inhabitants  decline  ;  their 
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CHAP,    memorable  actions  are  at  an  end;  and  centuries  elapse 
without  their  giving  birth   to  one   original  thought,  or 


rise. 


5  °'     achieving  a  single  action  worthy  of  being  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  mankind. 

In  the  first  period,  the  thoughtful  observer  is  apt  to  be 
Errors' to  unduly  influenced  by  the  strength  of  the  current  in  which 
oblivion  of  he  finds  himself  placed.  He  sees  everything  around  him 
in  r^pid  motion;  institutions  changing,  new  powers  rising 
into  action,  old  influences  sinking  or  forgotten.  He  not 
unnaturally  imagines  that  this  violent  current  is  to  con- 
tinue for  ever  the  same,  wrhen,  in  fact,  the  very  rapidity 
of  its  motion  is  only  accelerating  the  period  when  it  is  to 
be  followed  by  a  calm.  In  the  latter  situation,  the  ob- 
server is  often  led  unduly  to  despair  of  the  fortunes  of 
his  species.  Indignant  at  the  corruption  or  selfishness 
with  which  he  is  surrounded ;  unable  to  arouse  his  coun- 
trymen to  activity  or  public  virtue;  desponding,  from 
observing  the  community  to  which  he  belongs  sinking  in 
the  scale  of  nations,  or  irrecoverably  bent  upon  a  ruinous 
course  of  policy,  he  becomes  hopeless  of  the  improve- 
ment of  mankind,  and  vents  his  discontent  in  cutting 
satires  on  the  prevailing  vices,  which  he  naturally  con- 
siders as  the  melancholy  termination  of  national  greatness. 
lie  forgets  that  such  a  state  of  things  is  not  eternal;  that 
a  remedy,  and  an  effectual  remedy,  is  provided  against 
its  evils,  in  the  rise  of  other  states,  the  advent  of  fiercer 
passions,  or  the  inroad  of  a  braver  people;  and  that  as 
certainly  as  the  bursting  vegetation  of  spring  succeeds  the 
torpid  vitality  of  winter,  so  surely  will  the  energy  and 
powers  of  mankind  come  to  revive  the  decaying  spirit  of 
nations. 

It  is  a  common  subject  of  complaint  with  the  writers 
of  the  present  age,  which  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  a  period 
of  progress,  that  a  portion  of  the  community,  considerable 
in  number,  and  powerful  from  the  possession  of  property, 
fix  their  eyes  with  undue  partiality  on  the  institutions  of 
their  ancestors;  that  they  are  blind  to  the  lights  of  the 
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ago ;  solicitous  to  perpetuate  the  now  worn-out  and  ex-    CHAP. 

piring  system  of  society;  and  insensible  to  the  continual  ! 

and  rapidly  increasing  influence  of  new  elements  and  181y> 
agents  upon  the  fabric  of  society.  There  is,  without 
doubt,  often  much  foundation  for  this  complaint;  and 
many  of  the  most  calamitous  convulsions  which  have 
agitated  the  world  have  arisen  from  blindness  to  this 
progress,  and  the  attempt  to  perpetuate  in  one  genera- 
tion institutions  which  arose  in,  and  were  adapted  to 
another.  But  the  error  is  not  the  less  manifest,  though 
now  it  is  the  more  general,  of  those  who  imagine  that 
the  progress  of  one  period  is  to  be  continual ;  that  human 
thought  and  human  wishes  are  invariably  to  run  in  one 
channel;  and  that  the  ultimate  destiny  of  society  in  the 
civilised  world  may  with  confidence  be  predicted  from 
the  tendency  of  its  movement  at  a  particular  period,  and 
in  a  particular  nation. 

The  greatest  political  writers  of  the  present  age  are 
not  exempt  from  this  delusion.    When  M.  de  Tocqueville  And  that 
asserts  that  the  evident  tendency  of  mankind,  both  in  ten<Fencynto 
the  old  and  new  world,  is  everywhere  to  establish  demo-  institution^ 
cratic  ascendancy;  that  the  current  of  popular  ambition,  ^ntimuf '° 
and  the  increasing  strength  of  popular  power,  is  such  as 
to  be  altogether  irresistible;  and  that,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  republican   institutions   arc   the  evident   destiny  of 
mankind— he  is  disregarding  the  caution  of  the  sage,  and 
not  permitting  the  past  and  the  future  to  predominate 
over  the  present.     lie  forgets  what  was  the  termination 
of  Grecian  democracy — what  the  end  of  the  Roman  re- 
public ;  he  overlooks  the  vast  reaction  which  over  great 
part  of  modern  Europe  succeeded  the  first  burst  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation,  and  not  only  arrested  its  pro- 
gress, but  caused  it  to  recede ;  he  shuts  his  eyes  to  the 
transports  of  joy  which  in  England  marked  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Stuarts,  and  the  unanimous  efforts  of  Europe 
in  our  own  times  to  throw  oil'  the  dreadful  oppression  of 
the    French    Revolution.       The  Eastern    saire    had  a   far 
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CHAP,    deeper  insight  into  human  affairs  who  desired  the  monarch 

XPVI 

to  inscribe  on  his  ring,  as  the  moral  alike  for  adverse  and 


L815>     prosperous  fortune,  "  And  this  too  shall  pass  away."  * 

So  strongly  has  this  perpetual  recurrence  of  action  and 
Some  liavc  reaction  impressed  itself  upon  the  most  profound  observers 
human1  of  mankind,  that  a  few  deep  thinkers  in  every  age  have 
hfa  diTie!e  held  that  human  affairs  proceed  not  in  a  straight  line,  but 
in  a  circle  or  a  spiral ;  that,  literally  speaking,  the  aphorism 
is  true,  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  ;  and 
that  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  infusion  of  fresh  elements 
into  society,  and  the  opening  of  a  new  age  in  the  world, 
is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  the  repetition  to  another 
state  or  generation  of  the  same  eternal  round  of  valour, 
effort,  greatness,  discord,  degeneracy,  and  decline,  which 
from  the  earliest  periods,  like  the  seven  ages  of  individual 
man,  has  marked  the  progress  of  nations  from  their  nati- 
vity to  their  grave.  It  must  be  confessed  that  an  atten- 
tive consideration  of  the  course  of  human  affairs,  as  they 
arc  exhibited,  not  in  one  country  or  one  age,  but  on  an 
extended  survey  of  mankind  at  all  times,  affords,  with 
reference  to  individual  states,  much  reason  for  believing 
that  this  disheartening  view  is  well  founded. 

But  they  arc  widely  mistaken  who  anticipate  from  that 
Ocnt'mi  circumstance  a  corresponding  succession  of  progress  and 
mankbaf  decline  in  the  general  fortunes  of  mankind.  Nothing 
"t-inliin'.'  seems  better  established,  from  the  most  extensive  survey 
these  vkis-  Of  the  history  of  the  world,  than  the  fact,  that  an  unceas- 
ing progress  may  be  observed  throughout  all  its  changes 
and  vicissitudes  ;  and  although  individual  nations  seem 
liable  to  the  ordinary  lot  of  mortality,  yet  the  fortunes  of 
the  human  race  partake  of  the  immortality  of  the  works 
of  nature  ;  and  that,  amidst  all  the  successive  rise  and 
fall  of  particular  states,  a  vast  system  for  the  extension 

*  The  election  <>f  LOUH  Napoleon,  by  universal  suffrage  to  the  military 
throne  of  France  with  despotic  power,  proves  that  the  same  principles  are  still 
in  operation,  and  verified  the  prediction  in  the  text  sooner  than  the  author 
anticipated  (iMjn). 
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and  improvement  of  the  species  is  to  be  discerned.  The  CHAP: 
beautiful  image  of  genius  seems  more  descriptive  of  the 
progress  of  man,  which  has  compared  it  to  an  advancing  1815- 
tide,  the  waves  of  which  indeed  ebb  and  flow,  but  which 
continually  streams  higher  and  higher  upon  the  beach.* 
And  if  a  fanciful  analogy  to  physical  motion,  or  mathe- 
matical figures,  is  to  be  admitted  to  illustrate  such  a 
progress,  perhaps  the  nearest  approximation  which  can 
be  made  to  it  is,  to  assimilate  the  advance  of  mankind  to 
the  movement  ascribed  by  the  Ptolemaic  astronomers, 
anterior  to  the  days  of  Copernicus,  to  the  planetary 
bodies  ;  and  to  hold,  that  while  each  state  performs  in 
due  season  its  own  separate  revolution,  yet  the  centre 
round  which  it  revolves,  sustained  by  the  arm  of  Omni- 
potence, is  continually  advancing. 

If  we  compare  the  extent  of  civilisation,  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  and  the  scene  of  human  happiness  in  the  steady 
first  ages  recorded  in  authentic  history,   in  the  days  of^ovo°- 
Ilerodotus,  with  that  which  now  obtains,  when  the  light,  ™™lin]l 
then  faintly  glimmering  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediter-  a}!  thwc 

•f    *  changes. 

ranean,  has  spread  over  the  whole  world  as  far  as  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  extend  ;    and  the  freedom  for  which 
the   Grecian    republics   then    heroically  contended,    has 
extended  over  great  part  of  Europe,  and  into   another 
hemisphere — ample  ground  for  the  most  cheering  antici- 
pations, in  regard  to  the  future  destiny  of  mankind,  will 
be  found   to  exist.      The  Greek,  the  Carthaginian,  the 
Roman,  the  Persian   empires    have    successively  fallen ; 
but  the  human  race  has   survived  all  the   catastrophes 
which  for  a  time  appeared  to  darken  its  prospects.     The 
sacred  fire  transmitted  in  the  human  breast  from  one  age 
or  nation  to   another,  has  on  every  successive  occasion 
gleamed  forth  with  additional  lustre,  and  noM*  illuminates 
the  whole  world  with  its  beams.     Incessant  has  been  the 
progress  of  the  species  through  all  the  changes  which  it 
has  undergone.      The    greatest  and  most  overwhelming 

*  M.  \c.\rr..\v. 
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CHAP,    calamities   in    appearance    have   proved    pregnant   with 

J^Ifl.  future  and  lasting   good.     From   the  overthrow  of  the 

181  5-     Roman  empire  by  the  barbarians,  have  sprung  the  in- 

stitutions, the  energy,  the  expansive  power  of  modern 

Europe  :  from  the  subjugation  of  the  civilised  world  by 

the  arms  of  the  Legions,  has  arisen  the  immortal  code  of 

laws  which  will  for  ever  regulate  the  rights  and  restrain 

the  injustice  of  men. 

A  nearer  examination,  however,  of  the  progress  of 
FaiiJr  of    nations,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  a  practical  acquaintance 
att  "      with  mankind,  under  any  circumstances  or  stage  'of  ad- 


mt 
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vancement,  will  probably  suggest  an  important  modifica- 
tion of  this  law  of  social  progress,  and  unfold  the  principal 
tipn  of  man-  cause  to  which  tlic  continued  failure  of  all  attempts,  by 

kind  by  .  •    i 

firms  of  mere  changes  in  the  form  of  government,  or  social  con- 
ment.  dition  of  the  people,  either  to  elevate  their  character, 
increase  their  happiness,  or  avert  the  numerous  evils 
incident  to  their  situation,  is  to  be  attributed.  The 
treasures  of  knowledge,  the  powers  of  art,  the  triumphs 
of  science,  constitute  a  permanent  addition  to  the  inhe- 
ritance of  the  species;  and  the  art  of  printing  has  appa- 
rently given  them  a  durable  existence,  and  for  ever  pre- 
served for  future  generations  the  acquisitions  of  the  past. 
]>ut  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  men  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  it  is  neither  in  these  acquisitions,  nor  the  powers 
that  they  confer,  that  the  secret  either  of  national  strength 
or  individual  elevation  is  to  be  found.  Intellectual  culti- 
vation is  unhappily  proved,  by  all  history,  to  be  but  too 
consistent  with  moral  neglect  :  the  spread  of  knowledge 
with  the  effusion  of  corruption  ;  the  triumphs  of  art  with 
the  degradation  of  the  heart.  Xav,  so  uniformly  has  this 
melancholy  progress  hitherto  at  least  attended  the  greatest 
intellectual  efforts  of  mankind,  that,  till  within  the  last 
sixtv  years,  it  had  long  passed  into  a  maxim  with  the 
wisest  philosophers  and  the  most  experienced  observers, 
that  moral  elevation  and  durable  national  greatness  were 
inconsistent  with  <rreat  advancement  in  the  arts  and 
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sciences  ;    and  tliat,   in   the  words   of  Bacon,   "  in    tlic    CHAP. 
infancy   of  a  state,   arms  do  prevail  ;    in   its  maturity, 


arms  and  learning  for  a  short  season;  in  its  decline,  com-     1815> 
mcrcc  and  the  mechanical  arts." 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  how- 
ever, a  new  view  began  to  prevail,  and  soon  obtained  Kxpccta- 

d,,  ,,  ,       .  tions  of  the 

concurrence,  among  all  men  of  a  speculative  or  world  at  the 

enthusiastic  turn  of  mind.  It  was  universally  imagined  ouToftfe 
by  philosophers,  that  the  extension  of  knowledge,  the  !J£nKo~ 
humanising  of  manners,  and  the  diffusion  of  education, 
had  provided  an  effectual  antidote  to  this  tendency  to 
decay  hitherto  always  observable  in  human  affairs,  and 
at  the  same  time  discovered  a  remedy  for  almost  all  the 
moral,  and  even  the  physical  evils  of  humanity.  The 
more  that  the  writings  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Raynal, 
and  all  that  school  of  philosophers,  are  examined,  the 
more  clearly  will  it  appear  that  this  position  formed  the 
corner-stone  of  their  whole  system,  and  that  it  was  to 
illustrate  it  that  all  their  efforts  were  directed.  Condorcet 
expressly  states,  in  his  Life  of  Voltaire,  that  that  was  the 
cardinal  point  of  that  great  man's  philosophy.*  Nor  arc 
such  doctrines  confined  to  that  age  or  to  that  country. 
The  doctrines  of  human  perfectibility — the  principle  that 
there  is  an  indefinite  progress  in  human  affairs,  not  only 
in  mechanical  or  scientific  acquisition,  but  in  moral  eleva- 
tion and  social  happiness — and  that  all  the  evils  of  the 
past  have  arisen  from  misgovcrnment  or  class  ascendancy, 

*  •'  Error  and  ignorance  are  the  sole  causes  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  human 
race;  and  superstitious  errors  are  the  most  fatal,  because  they  corrupt  the 
sources  of  reason,  and  their  fatal  enthusiasm  leads  to  the  commission  of  crimes 
without  remorse.  The  more  men  are  enlightened,  the  freer  will  they  be,  and 
the  less  will  it  cost  them  to  become  so.  What,  in  those  circumstances,  is 
the  duty  of  a  philosopher?  To  attack  superstition;  to  demonstrate  to  govern- 
ments, peace,  riches,  power,  as  the  infallible  reward  of  laws  which  secure  reli- 
gious freedom.  lie  will  enlighten  them  on  all  that  they  have  to  fear  from  the 
priests,  whose  secret  influence  will  ever  menace  the  repose  of  nations,  if  entire 
liberty  of  writing  is  not  guaranteed  ;  for,  perhaps,  before  the  discovery  of  print- 
ing, it  was  impossible  to  extricate  mankind  from  a  yoke  as  shameful  as  it  is  fatal  ; 
and  as  long  as  the  sacerdotal  power  is  not  destroyed  by  reason,  there  is  no  me- 
dium between  absolute  debasement  and  dangerous  disturbances." — Vii  >/c  V<>!- 
fL'nrrc.i  <!  lV/«//v.  i.  l.'u. 
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CHAP,    arc  so  agreeable  to  the  human  heart,  so  flattering  to 
human  vanity,  and,  withal,  so  nearly  allied  to  the  generous 


>lo>  affections,  that  they  will,  in  all  probability,  to  the  end  of 
the  world,  constitute  the  basis  on  which  all  the  efforts  of 
the  popular  party  will  be  rested,  and  all  the  visions  of 
social  amelioration  justified.  It  is  already  the  prevailing, 
in  fact  almost  universal,  creed  in  America,  which  hardly 
any  writer,  even  of  the  highest  class,  in  that  land  of  free- 
dom, ventures  to  gainsay;  and  it  is  a  doctrine  which  will 
be  found  to  lie  at  the  root  of  the  principles  of  all  those 
numerous  parties  in  Great  Britain  who  aim  at  amelio- 
rating the  condition  of  mankind  by  merely  altering  their 
political  institutions.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance, 
therefore,  to  inquire  to  what  extent  this  principle  is  well 
founded;  to  examine  how  for  it  is  consistent  with  the 
experience  of  human  nature;  and  in  what  degree  it  is 
warranted  by  the  past  annals  of  mankind. 
n  The  French  Revolution  affords  the  most  decisive 

opinions  demonstration  which  the  history  of  the  world  has  yet 
that  couvui-  exhibited  of  the  entire  fallacy  of  this  opinion.  It  was 
founded!  avowedly  based  by  all  its  authors,  botli  philosophical  and 
political,  upon  the  principle  of  perfectibility.  This  doc- 
trine was  repeated  in  all  their  writings  and  speeches,  till 
it  had  passed  into  a  sort  of  universal  maxim;  it  M*as  the 
ground  on  which  they  at  once  rested  their  legislation, 
and  justified  their  cruelties.  "  You  can  never,"  it  was 
said,  "give  the  people  too  much  power;  there  is  not  the 
slightest  danger  of  their  abusing  it.  Tyranny  in  former 
ages  lias  arisen  entirely  from  the  vices  of  kings,  the  am- 
bition of  ministers,  and  the  arts  of  priests;  when  the 
great  and  virtuous  mass  of  the  people  arc  admitted  into 
the  direction  of  affairs,  these  evils  will  at  once  cease, 
because  those  will  become  the  governors  whose  interest 
it  is  to  be  well  governed.  Gentleness,  philanthropy, 
wisdom,  may  be  expected  universally  to  prevail,  when  the 
sovereignty  is  vested  in  those  who  arc  all  equally  to  be 
blessed  by  the  establishment  of  these  virtues.  Possibly 


\ 
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much  suffering  may  have  been  inflicted,  some  injustice    CHAP 

vr1  v  \ 

may  doubtless  have  been  committed,  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  in  the  effort  to  secure  for  themselves  these  bless- 
ings; but  these  evils  arc  temporary,  and  not  worthy  to 
be  for  a  moment  weighed  against  the  permanent  blessings 
of  republican  institutions."  So  far  did  this  delusion  as  to 
the  virtue  of  the  people  extend,  that  it  reached  even  those 
most  famed  for  their  profound  knowledge  of  human 
nature  ;  and  La  Bruyere  has  recorded,  in  his  admirable 
Characters,  the  marvellous  opinion  that  "the  people  can 
do  no  wrong,  while  one  of  the  great  can  scarce  ever  do 
anything  right."* 

*/  o         ~ 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  must  have  been  the 
anguish  of  the  persons,  who,  after  promulgating  and  Universal 
acting  upon  these  principles,  found  themselves  and  their  mcnuo1"* 
country  involved  in  unheard-of  miseries  from  their  effects  ;  £('jlch  lt 
when  they  saw  the  people  whom  they  had  represented  as, 
and  whom  they  believed  to  be,  so  innocent,  instantly,  on 
the  acquisition  of  power,  steeped  in  atrocities  greater  than 
had  ever  disgraced  the  government  of  kings  or  the  councils 
of  priests  ;  and  found  that  very  middle  class,  whom  they 
had  always  held  out  as  the  secure  depositaries  of  public 
virtue,  were  themselves  taking  the  lead  in  the  commission 
of  every  species  of  atrocity.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
anxiety  to  avoid  witnessing  such  fruits  from  their  efforts, 
should  have  led  numbers  even  of  the  most  enlightened  to 
commit  suicide;  that  Roland  should  have  been  found 
dead  on  the  wayside,  with  a  writing  in  his  pocket  testi- 
fying that  he  "  cared  not  to  live  in  a  world  stained  by  so 
many  crimes;"  and  that  Condorcct,  who  had  carried  his 

*  '•'  Un  hommo  <lu  peuple  nc  saumit  fnire  «"?"/>  mat  ;  un  grand  homme  nc 
rent  fairc  om-nn  Hen,  et  est  capable  <le  grands  maux.  L'uii  no  so  forme,  ne 
s'exerce  que  dans  les  choses  qui  sont  utile.i  ;  1'autre  y  joint  les  pernicieuses. 
Le  peuple  n'a  guerre  d'esprit,  ct  les  grands  n'ont  point  d'ame.'1  —  LA  BKUYKRE, 
Canit'tci'fS,  §  "Dcs  Grands."  When  opinions  such  as  those  obtain  with  men 
who  have  the  deepest  insight  into  human  nature,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a 
revolution  ensues.  Had  La  Bruyere  lived  a  century  later,  he  would  have  said 
with  Alfieri,  after  witnessing  the  10th  August,  —  "  Jc  o>nnais  bien  les  grands, 
mais  je  nc  connate  pas  les  petits." 
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CHAP,     dreams  of  human  perfectibility  so  far  as  to  have  anti- 

\  ( *  V I 

_1_  cipated,  from  the  combined  discoveries  of  science,  and 

81°-     calming  of  mankind  by  the  spread  of  freedom,  an  extension 

of  human  life  through  indefinite  ages,  should  have  been 

led  to  shorten  his  own  existence,  by  poison  administered 

by  his  own  hand. 

The  external  conquests  of  the  French  during  the  RCTO- 

Entireiiis-  lutionarj  wars,  and  the   brilliant   but  devastating    and 

raJntof      disastrous   career   of  Napoleon,  were   nothing   but  the 

tati<msVnCC  application  of  these  principles  to  the  external  concerns 

waJ'of 'u,"   °f  the  world.     Of  all  the  dangers  to  be  anticipated  from 

Revolution.  {]1C  establishment  of  popular  power,  probably  that  which 

was  least  anticipated  was,  that  it  would  lead  to  a  general 

passion  for  war  and  foreign  conquest ;  for  these  evils,  so 

severely  felt  in  every  age,  had  for  long,  by  the  common 

consent  of  philosophers,  been  set  down  to  the  ambition 

of  kings,  the  cruelty  of  priests,  or  the  rivalry  of  ministers. 

Yet  was  this  effect  immediately  found  to  follow  from  it, 

and  that  too  with  such  fury  and  violence,  that  for  twenty 

years   it    deluged    Europe   with    blood,    brought  foreign 

armies  to    every  capital   on    the  Continent,  caused    the 

destruction  of  several  millions  of  the  human  race,  and 

all    but    prostrated    the   whole    military  powers    of  the 

Continent  before  the  Imperial  bayonets.      To  any  one, 

however,  who  considers  the  principles  of  human  nature, 

the  immediate  effects  of  a  revolution,  and  the  passions 

which  it    awakens  among  the    people,  it   must    at  once 

appear  that  such  a  result  was  not   only  probable,   but 

unavoidable. 

The  dreams  of  philosophers  and  the  visions  of  philan- 

Cuuscsnf     thropists  anticipated,  from  the  establishment  of  govern- 

poiniim'ii't.    ment  upon  a  highly  democratic  basis,  the  immediate  and 

entire  cessation  of  wars  and  tumults,  and  the  advent  of 

a  general  period  of  philanthropy,  benevolence,  and  mutual 

charity  among    mankind.      This  was   expected,  because 

government  was  now  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  whose 

interest  it  was  supposed  to  be  to  remain  at  rest.    But  what 
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was  tlie  effect  which  actually  occurred'?  Precisely  that  CHAP. 
which  any  man  practically  acquainted  with  human  nature  __ 
would  have  anticipated,  which  the  experience  of  every 
age,  where  similar  circumstances  had  occurred,  had  demon- 
strated, and  which  a  few  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  had 
foretold— viz.  that  the  working  classes  were  quickly 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  cessation  of  trade  and 
the  universal  terrors  of  the  capitalists  and  wealthy  classes ; 
that  the  expectations  of  the  middle  ranks  became  un- 
bounded; that  the  wicked  passions  of  the  human  heart 
immediately  burst  into  overwhelming  activity;  and  that 
a  universal  stoppage  of  employment,  and  starvation  among 
the  poor,  were  found  to  coincide  with  the  anticipated  so- 
cial resurrection  of  the  state.  At  the  same  time  govern- 
ment, from  the  failure  of  the  revenue,  became  insolvent , 
all  the  methods  that  were  tried  for  restoring  the  finances, 
by  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  church,  seizure  of 
the  estates  of  the  emigrants,  appropriation  of  the  revenue 
of  corporations  and  hospitals,  and  issue  of  assignats,  proved 
illusory,  and  in  their  ultimate  effects  became  the  greatest 
aggravation,  instead  of  any  alleviation,  to  the  public 
distress,  by  the  overwhelming  ruin  which  they  brought 
upon  private  families,  and  the  total  destruction  of  capital 
and  credit  which  they  occasioned.  Thus  the  Republican 
French  were  driven  to  the  career  of  foreign  conquest  alike 
bv  financial  necessity,  democratic  ambition,  and  popular 
misery;  and  in  its  excitements  and  glories  they  found  a 
transient  compensation  for  their  sufferings,  until  the 
oppression  and  wretchedness  which  it  had  brought  on 
other  nations,  roused  a  unanimous  feeling  of  resistance 
throughout  Europe,  and  brought  on  their  dreadful  over- 
throw. 

After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  it  was  confidently  hoped  by 
the  friends  of  popular  institutions  that,  notwithstanding  Tiiei/faii 
all  her  crimes  and  all  her  sufferings,  France  at  length  was  :!/;(e  K^1', 
about  to  receive  a  reward  for  the  strenuous  efforts  she  had  tiuu- 
made  in  the  cause  of  freedom;  and  that,  under  the  sway 
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CHAP,    of  a  constitutional  monarch,  the  glorious  fabric  of  civil 

!_  liberty  would  be  permanently  established  in  that  great 

1815-  country.  If  the  material  prosperity  of  the  government 
of  the  Restoration  is  alone  considered,  there  appeared 
good  reason  for  supposing  that  this  expectation  was  about 
to  be  realised.  During  the  fifteen  years  of  its  weak  but 
gentle  government,  peace  was  preserved;  the  carnage  of 
Napoleon  was  in  great  part  repaired  by  the  vivifying 
powers  of  population;  industry  and  wealth  increased  to 
an  incredible  degree ;  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the 
guarantees  of  constitutional  liberty,  were  established  to 
an  extent  altogether  unknown  in  Continental  Europe ;  and 
the  general  wellbeing  of  the  people  indicated  the  exist- 
tcnce  of  a  salutary  administration  of  public  affairs.  But 
all  this  was  as  nothing  to  the  Revolutionists,  "  as  long 
as  Mordecai  the  Jew  sat  at  the  king's  gate."  The  govern- 
ment of  the  Restoration  was  obnoxious;  for  it  reminded 
the  French,  how  innocently  soever  on  the  part  of  the 
royal  family,  of  the  days  of  their  humiliation.  The 
passions  of  the  Revolution,  long  pent  up,  came  at  last  to 
require  a  vent ;  the  restraints  of  morality,  law,  and  order 
were  felt  as  insupportable,  by  a  people  accustomed  to  the 
license  of  irreligion,  the  spoliations  of  anarchy,  and  the 
splendours  of  military  conquest;  and  the  imbecile  hands 
of  a  race  of  pacific  monarchs  proved  unequal  to  the  task 
of  restraining  the  fiery  coursers  of  a  revolution. 

Thus  the  dvnasty  of  the  Restoration  fell,  and  with  it 

Id  * 

e-iWib-     all  the  hopes  of  governing  France  by  the  powers  of  a 
ilitary' "    constitutional  monarchy,  and  the  influences  of  religion, 
-'un'r'1  morality,  and  public  spirit.      In  the  vigorous  hands  of 
hiiipnc.     Jj0lljs  Philippe,  a  very  different  government  was  estab- 
lished, but  one  far  more  suitable  to  the  spirit  of  the  nation. 
The  forms  of  a  constitutional  monarchy  were  retained,  its 
language  sedulously  observed,  but  its  spirit  annihilated. 
No  man  understood  better,  or  has  more  successfully  prac- 
tised, the  maxim  of  Augustus,  that  mankind  arc  in  general 
governed  by  words,  not  things;  and  that,  provided  only 
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they  arc  addressed  in  the  language  of  freedom,  they  will    CHAP. 
submit  to  the  reality  of  despotism.     The  army  was  im-  _ 
mcnsely  augmented;  the  public  expenditure  increased  a     1815t 
half;  the  ordonnances  which  had  occasioned  the  fall  of 
Charles  X.  re-enacted  with  additional  severity;  formid- 
able fortifications  erected  around  Paris ;  a  collar  of  steel 
put  round  the  neck  of  the  rebellious  city ;  an  army  of 
sixty  thousand  men  quartered  in  its  neighbourhood,  and 
the  strength  of  military  government  established. 

Still  the  advocates  of  democratic  equality,  and  the 
believers  in  human  perfectibility,  were  not  discouraged.  And  in  the 
They  looked  for  a  realisation  of  their  dreams  in  the  efforts  oTthe 'south 
of  the  Carbonari  of  Naples,  of  the  patriots  of  Piedmont,  andlmc- 
and  of  the  ultra-liberals  of  Spain  and  the  republics  of nca- 
America.  Disheartening  have  been  the  results  of  all  these 
expectations.  In  the  two  first  countries,  the  efforts  of  the 
republicans  were  overthrown  with  hardly  any  resistance; 
in  the  third,  the  attempts  of  the  Revolutionists,  after  occa- 
sioning a  dreadful  civil  war,  which  for  eight  years  bathed 
the  Peninsula  in  blood,  have  terminated  in  the  prostration 
of  the  crown,  the  ruin  of  the  country,  the  destruction  of 
freedom,  and  the  establishment  of  a  military  despotism, 
rivalling  in  severity,  as  the  previous  efforts  of  its  sup- 
porters had  equalled  in  atrocity,  that  which  formed  the 
termination  and  punishment  of  the  French  Revolution. 
And  in  South  America  so  disastrous  have  been  the  results 
of  revolution,  that  anarchy  has  continued  unabated  for 
above  thirty  years.  Population  has  receded,  and  in  many 
places  sunk  to  one-half  of  what  it  was  when  the  convulsion 
began.  Industry  has  been  blighted  by  the  continual  con- 
fiscation of  its  fruits ;  public  morality  destroyed  by  the 
successive  ascendant  of  the  wicked.  Commerce  has  been 
ruined  even  in  that  garden  of  nature;  and  men  have 
fallen  under  a  succession  of  tyrants  so  numerous,  that 
history  has  ceased  to  attempt  to  record  their  names. 

Even  then,  the  sanguine  hopes  of  the  believers  in  the 
innocence  of  mankind  and  the  doctrine  of  human  per- 
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CHAP,    fectibility  were  not  altogether  cast  down.    "  These  calami- 

\  ( '  \T  r 

L  tous  results,"  it  was  said,  "were  the  consequences  only  of 

I81o-  the  corruptive  oppressions  and  vices  of  the  Old  World  : 
Expectation  the  reaction  against  ages  of  former  misrule  has  been  so 
rioMc^  violent  as  to  have  defeated  its  object  ;  and  thence  the 
entfrcdL  general  failure  of  all  attempts  to  establish  liberty  and 
i'lcntii"  equality  in  the  Old  World.  But  in  the  New,  a  very 
which  it  i.;.s  different  result  may  be  anticipated.  There  the  human 

terminated.  • 

race  have  begun  their  career  tmmanacled  by  the  fetters 
of  former  despotism ;  no  pre-existing  evils  exist  to  avenge  ; 
no  unjust  distribution  of  property  to  impede  ;  the  career 
of  freedom  will  be  unstained  by  blood  ;  and  amidst  the 
untrodden  riches  and  unbounded  capabilities  of  its  forests, 
the  glorious  fabric  of  liberty  will  be  founded  on  the  basis 
of  universal  education  arid  equality."  Such  were  the 
hopes  and  anticipations  with  which  the  North  American 
States  commenced  their  career.  How  have  these  expec- 
tations been  realised  r(  Why,  in  no  other  way  than  that, 
amidst  all  the  unbounded  room  for  expansion  which 
mankind  there  enjoys,  the  innate  propensities  of  the 
human  heart  have  been  not  less  conspicuous  than  on  the 
old  theatre  of  European  contention ;  that  even  the 
boundless  riches  of  the  Far  West  have  not  been  able  to 
furnish  an  adequate  vent  for  the  selfish  and  angry  pas- 
sions ;  that  all  attempts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
their  millions  of  slaves  have  been  strenuously  resisted  in 
one  part  of  the  country  ;  while  in  another,  the  most  violent 
attacks  have  been  made  upon  the  national  establishments, 
on  winch  the  credit,  and  even  the  existence1,  of  the  mer- 
cantile classes  were  dependent  :  that  bankruptcy  and 
ruin,  to  an  unheard-of  extent,  have  prostrated  commercial 
wealth,  and  popular  injustice  lias  already  proclaimed  in 
many  states  the  abolition  of  the  state's  debt  ;  that 
independence  of  thought  and  dignitv  of  character  have 
been  crushed  by  the  overwhelming  power  of  numbers, 
and  that  deeds  of  violence  have  been  perpetrated  in  many 
parts  of  the  I  nited  .States  by  the  tyrant  majority,  with 
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entire  impunity,  of  so  frightful  a  character,  that  they    CHAP. 
exceed  in  cruelty  all  the  savage  atrocity  of  the  French  _ 
Revolution,  and  have  made  the  Americans  fain  to  seek  a       :1°* 
parallel  for  them  in  the  hideous  persecutions  and  bloody 
iniquities  which  have  for  ever  disgraced  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic religion. 

Great  hopes    were    at   one  time    entertained  in    the 
British  islands,  that  the  vast  organic  change  which  con-  Failure  of 

,  .  ,  their  hopes 

vulsed  the  country  m  1832,  would  terminate  in  such  an  in  the  Bri 
improved  frame  of  government  as  would,  in  this  asylum  1S 
of  constitutional  freedom,  at  last  realise  the  hopes  of  so 
many  of  the  ardent  friends  of  humanity.  Hitherto,  how- 
ever, the  result  has  certainly  not  been  such  as  to  justify 
the  opinion  that  this  country  is  destined  to  form  any 
exception  to  the  inferences  dcducible  from  so  many  pre- 
vious examples  of  anticipated  success  and  realised  failure. 
It  will  be  the  province  of  some  future  historian,  to  point 
out  with  pride  the  superior  moderation  and  order  which 
have  distinguished  the  English  revolution  from  the  more 
sanguinary  convulsions  by  which  it  has  been  surrounded, 
and  the  greater  ease  with  which  its  inhabitants  have 
fallen  back,  after  the  contest  was  over,  into  habits  of 
peace,  and  the  established  channels  of  constitutional  war- 
fare. Yet  must  he  at  the  same  time  record,  that 
symptoms  of  no  unequivocal  kind  have  appeared,  of  as 
dangerous  a  spirit  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  English 
people,  as  in  the  most  violently  excited  portions  of  the 
French  population  ;  that  the  flames  of  Bristol,  of  Not- 
tingham, and  of  Birmingham  have  demonstrated,  that 
the  torch  can  be  wielded  by  as  infuriated  hands  in  Great 
Britain  as  either  in  France  or  America  ;  that  the  dreams 
of  the  Socialists,  and  the  projects  of  the  Chartists,  tend 
to  a  demoralisation  of  society  as  thorough,  and  spoliation 
of  propertv  as  complete,  as  were  contemplated  by  the 
followers  of  Baboeuf,  or  the  partisans  of  Chaumette  ;  that 
the  complaint  of  the  working  classes  now  is,  that  none  of 
their  grievances  have  been  removed  by  the  infusion  of 
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CHAP,  more  popular  power  into  the  legislature,  while  the  relief 
_J_  of  the  destitute  has,  by  democratic  selfishness,  been 
!1°'  grievously  abridged  ;  that  the  comparatively  bloodless 
termination  of  the  strife  in  Great  Britain,  on  the  whole, 
is  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  patriotic  conduct  and  bold 
front  of  the  holders  of  property,  than  to  the  greater 
gentleness  or  sense  of  justice  in  its  enemies.  Even  in 
calmer  times,  the  result  of  the  revolution  has  been  to 
produce  a  change  in  the  rulers,  rather  than  satisfy  the 
wants  or  remove  the  evils  of  the  ruled.  It  has  turned 
mainly  to  the  advantage  of  capital,  and  against  that  of 
industry ;  moneyed  has  come  to  supersede  landed  influ- 
ence, and  the  interests  of  the  working  classes  have  never, 
at  least  in  their  own  estimation,  suffered  so  severely  as  from 
the  measures  pursued  by  the  rulers  whom  the  suffrages  of 
the  new  electors  have  installed  in  power. 

The  revolutionary  spirit,  however,  was  suppressed  only 

The  F rcncii  for  a  time,  not  extinguished  by  these  repeated  failures. 

ufisix.1011  Secretly  and  unheeded  it  went  on  accumulating  in  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  of  society,  until,  in  a  moment  of 
general  debility  in  the  governments  of  Continental  Europe, 
it  gained  a  temporary  ascendancy.  Many  causes  had  pre- 
pared the  way  for  its  triumph.  The  disastrous  result  of 
the  Revolution  of  1793  upon  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ing classes  over  all  France  had  spread  a  feverish  passion 
for  change  among  them  :  they  desired  anything  rather 
than  to  bear  longer  the  consequences  of  their  sins.  Litera- 
ture had  lent  its  powerful  aid  to  fan  the  general  flame  ; 
Socialist  and  Communist  doctrines  had  found  abettors 
even  in  men  of  the  highest  intellect  ;  and  the  heroes  of 
the  first  great  convulsion  had  been  represented  by  genius 
in  the  most  romantic  and  interesting  colours.*  Imbecility, 
timidity,  and  vacillation  prevailed  equally  on  the  throne, 
amidst  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  in  the  the  cabinets  : 
vigour  and  resolution  continued  only  in  the  popular 
rulers.  The  consequence  was,  that  by  a  well-concerted 

*  LAMAKTI.NK'S  Uixlury  of  the  Girondists. 
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urban  tumult,  the  throne  of  Louis  Philippe  was  over-    CHAP. 

XCVI 

turned,  and  from  its  effects  those  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and 


Naples  were  soon  prostrated  in  the  dust. 

What  have  been  the  effects  of  this  great  triumph  of 
the  revolutionary  principle  in  the  principal  states  of  Con-  its  results 
tinental  Europe  1  Have  they  been  anything  else  but  and  Kurop 
universal  war,  misery,  and  devastation — a  war  of  races 
superadded  to  that  of  opinion  —  a  general  and  fearful 
increase  of  public  burdens — a  universal  substitution  of  the 
rule  of  the  sword  for  that  of  the  law  ?  The  Lombard 
rose  up  against  the  German,  the  Bohemian  against  the 
Austrian,  the  Magyar  against  both.  The  revolutionists 
of  Prussia  attacked  Denmark ;  those  of  Piedmont,  Austria ; 
those  of  Ireland,  England.  Nothing  but  the  firmness  of 
Lamartine,  and  the  memory  of  the  double  capture  of 
Paris,  prevented  France  from  crossing  the  Rhine  to  join 
as  a  leader  in  the  general  conflict  of  nations.  And  what 
has  resulted  from  this  general  triumph  of  democracy  and 
universal  stirring-up  of  the  social  passions  1  Consequences 
only  the  most  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  real  freedom 
and  the  ultimate  happiness  of  mankind.  Austria,  well-nigh 
torn  to  pieces  in  the  struggle,  has  been  saved  only  by  the 
interposition  of  Russia  ;  a  hundred  thousand  Muscovites 
have  combated  in  Hungary,  and  found  there  the  road 
to  Constantinople.  The  incapacity  of  Italy  for  free 
institutions  has  been  rendered  evident  to  all  the  world. 
Misery  unheard  of  has  been  spread  in  Ireland ;  France, 
oppressed  by  indigence,  overwhelmed  by  financial  embar- 
rassment, has  escaped  from  fearful  civil  dissension  only 
by  taking  refuge  under  the  government  of  the  sword 
and  the  sway  of  a  despotic  Emperor  ;  and  Germany,  alike 
virgin  to  revolutionary  passions,  and  unused  to  revolu- 
tionary suffering,  has  had  a  firebrand  tossed  into  its  bosom, 
which  the  labours  of  a  century  will  not  extinguish. 

Consequences  so  uniform,  and  yet  so  unexpected  by 
the  advocates  of  human  perfectibility,  evidently  point  to 
the  operations  of  some  great  law  of  nature  against  which 


meats. 
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CHAP,  all  these  efforts  for  social  amelioration  have  been  so 
^—  signally  shattered,  and  which  in  every  age  has  led  to  the 
1^>)'  speedy  discomfiture  of  every  project  formed  for  the 
Thisafi  improvement  of  human  institutions  based  on  democratic 
ti.e  general  principles.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  wliat  it  is  that  has 
"fironkiind.  occasioned  all  these  results,  and  so  often  blasted  the 
"  hopes  of  so  many  of  the  warmest  friends  of  humanity. 
It  is  no  new  or  unknown  principle  that  has  had  this  effect. 
It  is  one  which  was  announced  in  the  earliest  records 
of  humanity,  and  stands  proclaimed  in  every  subsequent 
page  of  history  ;  but  it  is  a  doctrine  which  the  self-love 
of  mankind  will,  to  the  end  of  the  world,  always  render 
the  last  to  be  generally  received.  It  is  the  principle  of 
IIL^IAX  coiiKUPTiox.  In  referring  to  this  principle,  it  is 
not  meant  to  assert,  as  has  been  sometimes  erroneously 
imagined  by  divines,  that  any  inherent  taint  has  de- 
scended to  the  human  race,  from  the  fall  of  our  first 
parents,  like  a  hereditary  physical  disease,  independent 
of  their  own  actings  as  free  agents.  For  such  a  position, 
no  authority  can  be  found  in  any  passage  of  Scripture 
when  properly  considered  ;  nor  is  any  countenance  given 
to  it,  cither  by  our  innate  sense  of  justice,  or  our  observa- 
tion of  the  Divine  administration.  AY  hat  is  meant  is  a 
different  position,  equally  consonant  to  the  Divine  justice 
and  to  the  experience  of  mankind-  —  viz.  :  that  every 
individual  is  born  innocent,  so  far  as  action  is  concerned, 
but  deeply  steeped  in  evil,  if  inclination  -is  considered; 
that  this  disposition  is  so  strong,  that  in  no  instance 
whatever  is  its  effect  altogether  avoided  :  and  that,  with- 
out the  most  sedulous  care  and  incessant  efforts,  aided  by 
all  the  influences  of  religion,  every  person  will  inevitably 
lie  led,  under  the  guidance  of  his  passions,  into  criminal 
actions. 

Whether  such  a  doctrine  is  consistent  with  human 
nature,  may  be  left  to  the  innate  consciousness  of  every 
human  breast.  Let  him  that  feels  himself  innocent 
throw  the  first  stone.  Whether  it  is  consistent  with  the 
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experience  of  mankind  in  private  life,  may  be  determined    CHAP. 

by  every  one  from  the  conduct  of  the  persons  with  whom  

lie  is  acquainted ;  and  the  more  extensive  and  practical     1!i:u 
that  acquaintance  is,  the  more  strong  will  be  his  convic- cause  of  tho 
tions  on  the  subject.     In  social  affairs,  and  the  contests  pugnam™i<> 
of  nations,  its  truth  is  loudly  proclaimed  in  every  page  of  ||.'i!*0(ioc" 
history,  from  the  origin  of  the  human  race,  to  the  present 
hour.     Nevertheless,  it  is  probably  the  last  doctrine  that 
ever  will  be  embraced  by  the  great  body  of  mankind  ; 
and  the  insensibility  to  it,  or  determination  to  resist  it,  is 
the  real  cause  of  the  whole  innumerable  disasters,  which 
in  every  age  have  made  democratic  ascendancy  terminate 
in   misery,  bloodshed,   and  ruin.      Superficial   observers 
will  ask,  what  has  social  amelioration  or  political  discus- 
sion to  do  witli  theological  disputes,  or  questions  of  origi- 
nal sin  1     They  might  as  well  ask,  what  has  population  to 
do  with  the  passion  of  sex,  or  warlike  triumphs  with 
military  courage  1 

Concede  to  the  popular  party  and  the  advocates  of 
human  perfectibility  the  principles  with  which  they  uni- Effects  of 
formly  set  out,  and  which  they  hold  out  as  axioms  which  [^"jft" 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  political  philosophy,  and  it 
is  utterly  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusions  for  repub- 
lican institutions  and  self-government  for  which  they 
contend.  Admit  with  them  that  the  human  mind  is 
naturally  inclined  to  gentleness,  benevolence,  and  philan- 
thropy ;  that  the  savage  or  the  hunter  is  a  model  of 
every  virtue  ;  that  angry  passions  arc  instilled  into  the 
breast  of  man  in  subsequent  times  by  the  tyranny  of 
kings,  the  delusions  of  priests,  and  the  oppression  of 
wealth  ;*  concede  the  dogma  that  the  light  of  knowledge 
and  the  progress  of  education  are  fitted  to  extirpate  all 
the  cruel  and  savage  propensities  of  mankind,  and  pre- 
pare the  world  for  the  general  reign  of  innocence  and 
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CIIAP.    peace ;   admit  that  the  many,  if  permitted  to  govern,  will 
avoid  the  passions,  iniquities,  and  cupidity  of  the  few  ; 


5  J'  and  the  argument  for  self-government  becomes  irresistible. 
Ut  cives  fdiciter  vivant,  is  unquestionably  the  object  both 
of  legislation  and  political  philosophy ;  and  if  it  be  once 
discovered  that  the  principles  of  the  majority  of  mankind 
will  always  be  inclined  to  the  side  of  moderation,  virtue, 
and  wisdom,  it  is  impossible  too  soon  to  commence  by 
universal  democratic  institutions  the  advent  of  the  second 
age  of  gold. 

Concede,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  Christian  philoso- 
Opposite     pher,  or  the  experienced  observer  of  mankind,  the  con- 
thcChris-    elusions  at  which   they  both  arrive  ;  admit  with  them 
trine'of  ~     that  the  human  heart  contains  the  spring  at  once  of  good 
cormption    anc^  °^  ka(l  actions ;  that  the  former,  though  often  pre- 
dominant in  the  end,  by  the  influence  of  religion,  effort, 
and  cultivation,  arc  uniformly  weaker  in  the  outset  than 
the  latter;  admit,  what  few  experienced  in  the  ways  of 
man  will  be  inclined  to  deny,  that  the  "  heart  is  deceitful 
above  all  tilings,  and  desperately  wicked;"  admit  with 
them  that  the  temptations  to  sin  are  powerful,  immediate, 
and  such  as  instantly  strike  and  captivate  the  senses, 
while  the   inducements   to   virtue  are  remote,   slow   of 
growth,  and  difficult  of  execution ;  admit  that  immediate 
gratification  and  pleasure  are  the  rewards  held  out  by  the 
former,  and  labour,   effort,  and  self-denial  the  sacrifices 
required    in    the    commencement    by  the   latter ;    admit 
further,  that  these  opposite  sets  of  motives  to  action  are 
placed  before  beings  universally  desirous   of  immediate 
enjoyment,  and  in  comparatively  few  instances  accessible 
to  the   influence    of   remote   or   distant    considerations ; 
admit  these  things,  and  it  will  at  once  appear  that  the 
idea  of  self-government  is  an  entire  delusion;  that  the 
great  body  of  mankind,  if  left  to  themselves,  will  plunge 
headlong    into    the    career    which    promises    immediate 
gratification  to  their  interests  or  their  passions,  without 
any  regard   to  ultimate    consequences,  whether  in  this 
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world  or  the  next:    and   that   violence,    injustice,    and    CHAP. 

XCVI 

ultimate  bloodshed,  must  inevitably  result  from  opening 


the  floodgates  which  admit  the  unrestrained  passions 
of  the  human  heart  to  bear  upon  the  direction  of  public 
affairs. 

Discrepancies,  not  less  irreconcilable,  separate  the  two  o 
parties  which  now  divide  mankind,  in  regard  to  the  intel-  view  of  the 
lectual  powers  of  the  majority  of  men  in  all  ages.  The  jmrty  on 
advocates  of  human  perfectibility  admit,  that  in  times  tua/dLac- 
past  the  majority  of  men  in  most  countries  have  been ter  of  man> 
unfit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  work  of  legislation,  and 
that  they  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  of  necessity 
subjected  to  the  government  of  a  few.  But  this,  they 
allege,  was  owing  entirely  to  the  want  of  education  and 
intellectual  cultivation,  which  compelled  men  to  arrive  at 
freedom  only  through  bloodshed  and  anarchy.  A  totally 
different  result  may  be  anticipated  from  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  the  spread  of  education,  and  the  habit  of 
political  discussion ;  and  great  as  have  been  the  dangers  of 
suddenly  admitting  benighted  man  into  the  exercise  of  poli- 
tical rights,  they  would  all  vanish  like  the  shades  of  night 
before  the  rising  sun  of  knowledge.  Self-government,  in 
their  opinion,  is  easily  acquired  by  tuition;  the  interest 
of  the  many  is  to  be  well  ruled,  and  the  spread  of  infor- 
mation will  speedily  show  men  both  what  measures  are 
likely  to  be  conducive  to  that  end,  and  what  men  are 
fitted  to  carry  them  into  execution.  Above  all,  a  cessa- 
tion of  war  and  all  its  horrors  may  be  anticipated  from 
popular  ascendancy,  and  the  establishment  of  a  pacific 
intercourse  among  nations  consistent  with  the  enjoyment 
of  civil  rights  by  their  inhabitants. 

The  more  experienced  observers  of  human  affairs  reason 
after  a  different  manner.     They  maintain  that  the  great  oj.PS'o 
distinction  between  the  mass  of  mankind  and  the  small 


body  of  thinking  men  to  be  found  ainonir  them,  consists  r,ielu'e  ,"u 

J  _  *-  tins  sub- 

Ill  the  different  degrees  by  which  they  are  influenced  by  J^1- 

distant  events;  that  in  all  assemblies  of  men,  of  what- 
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CHAP,    ever  rank,  if  at  all  numerous,  there  is  nothing  so  difficult 

XCVI 

.  as  to  induce  the  majority  to  take  into  view  remote  conse- 


quenccs  ;  that  present  relief,  present  gratification,  or 
present  advantage,  constitute  the  motives  which  univer- 
sally sway  the  great  majority  ;  and  that  these  disposi- 
tions are  even  more  conspicuous  among  the  middle  and 
working  classes  of  society,  than  in  those  possessed  of 
property,  holding  a  durable  stake  in  the  community,  and 
having  had  the  advantage  of  a  moral  and  refined  educa- 
tion. "  I  never  on  any  occasion/'  says  Lord  Macaulay, 
"  even  on  the  hustings,  gave  vent  to  the  opinion  that  the 
supreme  authority  in  the  state  ought  to  be  intrusted  to 
a  majority  of  citizens  told  by  head.  Such  institutions 
must  sooner  or  later  destroy  liberty  or  civilisation  or 
both."*  If  this  opinion  be  conceded,  it  at  once  strikes  at 
the  root  of  the  possibility  of  successfully  intrusting  the 
management  of  public  affairs  to  a  mere  majority  of  men, 
independent  of  the  qualifications  of  property  and  educa- 
tion ;  since  the  first  requisite  of  government  is  to  foresee 
and  guard  against  dangers  which  are  not  visible  to,  or  arc 
disregarded  by  the  majority  of  men  ;  and  the  very  deriva- 
tion of  the  epithet  applied  to  the  Supreme  Being  —  Pro- 
rt'Jcncc  —  implies  that  the  quality  of  foresight  is  the  one 
which  forms  the  leading  characteristic  of  government  in 
the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  universe. 

These  two  subjects  of  the  general  corrupt  tendencies  of 
-  the  human  heart,  and  of  the  universal  want  of  foresight 
in  for  "v(.r  among  the  majority  of  men,  constitute  the  fundamental 
points  of  difference  between  the  two  parties  which  now 
divide  the  world  :  and  neither  will  ever  be  able  to  main- 
tain a  successful  combat  against  the  other,  cither  by 
reason  or  force  of  arms,  but  by  constantly  basing  their 
arguments  upon  one  or  other  of  these  grounds.  Sanguine 
visions  of  the  future,  exalted  conceptions  of  the  capacity 
and  virture  of  human  nature,  warm  anticipations  of  the 
ultimate  destinies  of  the  species,  always  have  and  always 

*   I,oi;i>  M.sr.u'i.A  Y'  -  L'Hif  /'i  J.  Wo'in.  K.--q  ,  New  York. 
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will  constitute  the  strength  of  the  popular  party.     They    CHAP. 
will,  in  every  age,  not  fail  to  enlist  on  their  side  not  only 


the  selfish  and  the  vicious,  who  aim  at  the  destruction  of 
every  restraint  on  their  desires,  human  and  divine,  but 
ulso  a  considerable  and  sometimes  an  overwhelming  por- 
tion of  the  philanthropic,  the  enthusiastic,  and  the  bene- 
volent in  all  classes.  A  constant  recurrence,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  human  iniquity,  a  loud  denunciation  of  the 
extent  to  which  it  pervades  all  ranks  and  all  classes,  a 
sedulous  inculcating  of  the  principle,  that  virtue  can  be 
attained  only  by  exertion  and  religious  influence,  and 
that  the  direction  of  affairs  can  be  intrusted  only  to  those 
whose  habits  of  foresight,  moral  and  mental  qualifications, 
entitle  them  to  assume  the  lead,  must  be  the  basis  on 
which  the  principles  of  the  opposite  party  must  be  rested. 
As  oblivion  of  the  past,  and  anticipation  only  of  the 
future,  constitute  the  strength  of  the  one  party,  so  actual 
experience  and  historical  authority  furnish  the  strength 
of  the  other.  Hence  the  one  alleges  that  history  is  an 
old  almanac  ;  the  other,  that  it  is  the  great  basis  on  which 
all  political  knowledge  must  be  reared.  But  the  latter 
principles  will,  never  be  placed  on  a  proper  foundation, 
nor  will  those  who  hold  them  ever  assume  a  position 
from  which  they  cannot  by  possibility  be  forced,  until 
they  fairly  take  their  stand  on  this  ground,  and  boldly 
front  all  the  obloquy  to  which  it  will  expose  them.  If 
they  do  so,  their  principles,  however  disagreeable  to 
human  vanity,  can  never  be  overthrown  ;  for  experience 
will,  to  the  end  of  time,  demonstrate  their  universal 
application,  and  the  very  men  M'ho  are  most  loud  in 
declaiming  against  their  falsehood,  will  in  general,  by 
their  conduct,  afford  the  most  signal  proof  of  their  truth. 
If  anv  doubt  could  exist  as  to  the  warlike  tendency 
of  popular  institutions,  it  would  be  removed  by  the  im-  rn 
mediate  and  di.sistrous  result  upon  the  tranquillity  ofjl" 
Europe  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1848.  Since  AVel- 1;',"',,", 
linirton  sheathed  his  victorious  sword  at  Paris  in  isi.j  n'i>ul)1 
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CHAP,    general  peace  had  prevailed  in  Europe,  interrupted  only 
for  a  short  period  by  the  Polish  Revolt,  consequent  on 


181°-  the  triumph  of  the  Barricades  in  1830.  But  no  sooner 
had  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  been  overthrown, 
than  the  revolutionary  party  in  every  country,  now  un- 
controlled, broke  out  into  every  species  of  excess,  and 
war,  in  its  most  hideous  form,  arose  on  all  sides.  Charles 
Albert  perfidiously  attacked  Austria  with  the  forces  of 
revolutionised  Italy  in  Lombardy  :  democratic  Prussia 
sought  to  wrest  Ilolstein  from  the  Danes  :  Poland  was 
only  restrained  by  the  presence  of  two  hundred  thousand 
Russians  :  Hungary  became  the  theatre  of  a  frightful 
struggle,  terminated  at  last  by  a  Muscovite  intervention, 
second  only  to  the  partition  of  the  Austrian  empire  in  the 
danger  of  its  consequences. 

These  considerations  explain  a  fact  which  would  other- 
Tins  ex-      wise    be    wholly    inexplicable ;    but   the   illustrations   of 

plains  how         •.   .    •,  i.1      1  1  1  1      •  C 

Christianity  which  in  ay  ncvertlielcss  be  observed  in  every  page  or 
ioustob'ie-x "history — vi/.  that  the  popular  and  democratic  leaders,  so 
mocracy.  j^.  from  resting  on  the  principles  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, in  general  evince  the  most  deadly  hostility  to  its 
tenets,  and  that  its  principles  form  the  corner-stone  of 
the  opposite  body,  who  endeavour  to  maintain  the  ascen- 
dancy of  property  and  education.  During  the  first 
fervour  of  the  Reformation,  indeed,  the  stubborn  sup- 
porters of  religious  freedom  formed  a  temporary  alliance 
with  political  enthusiasts,  and  the  Puritans  of  Cromwell 
stood  side  by  side  with  the  republicans  and  Fifth-Monarchy 
men.  But  that  was  a  temporarv  union,  arising  from 
mutual  necessity,  which  did  not  long  survive  the  circum- 
stances that  gave  it  birth.  Religious  freedom,  in  truth, 
was  the  object  for  which  the  Protestants  fought  in  the 
sixteenth  centurv  ;  civil  liberty  was  regarded  onlv  so  far 
as  it  might  prove  conducive!  to  spiritual  independence. 
It  was  in  the  eighteenth  centurv  that  the  real  democratic 
spirit  was  first  fullv  developed,  and  then  it  was  at  once 
rested  on  the  dogma  of  human  perfectibility.  Its  advo- 
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catcs  loudly  proclaimed  the  native  innocence  of  man,  and    OTIAP. 

*     J  XCVI 

inculcated  a  total  emancipation  from  all  the  restraints  of 

religion  ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  contest,  the  con- 
tending parties  had  universally  hoisted  their  true  colours. 
Liberty,  philosophy,  indulgence,  were  inscribed  on  the 
banners  of  the  one  side  ;  religion,  self-denial,  duty,  on 
those  of  the  other. 

If  we  consider,  however,  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion,  such  a  result   must  appear   at  first  sight  not  a  Apparent 
little   surprising.       More    than    any    religion    that    over »? (jhrigtian 
existed,  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  provide  for  the  humble,  £*JHE" 
and  enjoin  duties  on  the  great,  among  mankind.     Alone  i'les- 
of  all  other  faiths,  it  from  the  outset  proclaims  the  uni- 
versal equality  of  mankind   in  the  sight   of  heaven  ;  it 
preaches  in  an  especial  manner  the  gospel  to  the  poor  ;  it 
denounces   greater  risks  of  ultimate  punishment  to  the 
rich  than  to  the  indigent  ;  and  incessantly  inculcates  the 
duty  of  charity  to  the  unfortunate  as  the  first  of  Christian 
graces.     There  was  some  truth,  though  much  blasphemy, 
in  the  saying  of  the  followers  of  BabcDuf,  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  the  first  sansculotte.  I  low,  then,  has  it  happened  that 
a  faitli  of  this  description,   inculcating  doctrines  so  cmi- 
ncntlv  favourable  to  the  poorer  ranks,  and  so  subversive 
of  all  distinction  in  the  different  classes  of  men,  at  least 
in  moral  responsibility,  has  not  been  universally  seized 
upon   as    the    very   corner-stone    of   the    popular   party 
throughout  the  globe? 

Simply  because  it  at  the  same  time  inculcates  the  doc- 

.  ...  /*•' 

trine  of  human  corruption  ;  because,  if  it  announces  the  causes'of 

universal  equality  of  men  in  the  sight  of  heaven,  it  as  *  fed^!.llt 
loudly  proclaims  their  universal  tendency  to  guilty  indul-  cnu'-v  to  u- 
gencc  ;  because  it  gives  no  countenance  to  the  idea,  that 
alterations  in  social  institutions,  how  important  soever  in 
themselves,  or  the  elevation  of  a  new  class  to  the  duties 
of  government,  will   bo  of  the  least  effect  in  remedying 
human   evils,  unless  accompanied  or  preceded  bv  a  cor- 
responding change  in  the  active  dispositions  of  men  :   and 
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CHAP,    constantly  impresses  the  eternal  truth,  that  the  only  re- 

'—  form  which  is  likely  to  be  of  the  least  efficacy,  is  the 

[815'  reform  of  the  human  heart.  Sedulously  avoiding  the 
mention  of  external  things,  hardly  ever  alluding  to  the 
forms  either  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  government,  except 
to  inculcate  obedience  to  existing  authority,  it  as  uni- 
formly proclaims  the  equal  responsibility  of  the  gover- 
nors and  the  governed  ;  and  imposes  upon  both,  under 
equal  sanctions,  the  duty  of  integrity  in  conduct  and 
charity  in  feeling.  It  loudly  proclaims  the  iniquity  of 
the  world  and  the  miseries  of  mankind  :  it  tells  us  that  a 
remedy  exists  for  these  multifarious  evils  ;  but  it  tells  us, 
at  the  same  time,  that  that  remedy  does  not  consist  in 
substituting  the  government  of  the  many  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  few,  but  in  the  adoption  by  all,  whether  in 
or  out  of  authority,  of  the  golden  rule,  to  do  to  others  as 
they  would  be  done  by.  Thence  it  is  that  the  religion  of 
the  gospel  is  so  generally  obnoxious  to  the  democratic 
party  all  the  world  over  ;  for  it  at  once  strikes  at  the 
root  of  their  dreams  of  human  perfectibility,  and 
announces,  as  the  only  remedy  for  existing  evils,  the 
extirpation  of  existing  and  wide-spread  wickedness.  It 
prescribes  a  contest  to  the  many  as  well  as  to  the  few  ; 
but  it  is  not  a  contest  witli  temporal  power,  but  with 
spiritual  temptation — its  theatre  is  not  the  arena  of  poli- 
tics, but  the  recesses  of  the  breasts  of  its  sanguine  votaries. 
And  yet  few  experienced  observers,  either  of  the  stream 
of  human  events,  or  of  mankind  as  they  exist  around 
them,  will  probably  doubt  that  it  is  in  that  quarter 
only  that  a  really  efficacious  reform  can  be  adopted  ; 
and  that  if  the  one  thing  needful  is  there  generally  done, 
it  is  of  comparatively  little  importance  what  is  effected 
elsewhere. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  arriving  at  the  conclusion,  that 
alterations  in  the  form  of  government  should  be  the  great 
object  of  patriotic  effort,  and  that  important  social  bene- 
fits may  be  effected  by  such  changes,  unattended  with 
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moral  improvement,  the  precepts  of  religion,  equally  with    CHAP. 

the  results  of  experience,  point  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  '. 1_ 

only  secure  foundation  that  can  be  laid  for  general  ame- 
lioration is  in  private  rectitude  ;  that  the  heart  is,  liter-  Gene™! 
ally  speaking,  the  fountain  from  which  the  issues  both  of  thecorrap. 
individual  and  social  improvement  must  flow  ;  and  that  ci™sel.al' 
unless  moral  and  religious  cultivation  have  preceded  the 
acquisition  of  political  power,  and  been  widely  and  suc- 
cessfully diffused,  it  will  speedily  be  converted  into  an 
engine  merely  for  indulging  all  the  worst  passions  of  the 
human  breast.  And  this  explains  how  it  happens  that, 
in  some  simple  and  remote  countries,  such  as  the  Swiss 
cantons,  even  a  pure  democracy  has  been  found  to  exist 
for  centuries  without  inducing  any  public  calamities;  while 
in  others,  more  advanced  in  civilisation,  no  sooner  have 
political  privileges  been  given  to  the  people,  than  they 
instantly  applied  them  to  the  worst  purposes,  fell  under 
the  dominion  of  the  most  selfish  characters  in  the  com- 
munity, and,  like  victorious  soldiers  after  the  storm  of  a 
town,  broke  out  into  the  most  unbridled  excesses  of  rapine, 
lust,  and  social  conflagration.  It  is  the  want  of  moral 
restraint  which  lets  in  all  this  flood  of  evils,  and,  by  re- 
moving all  other  coercion,  renders  inevitable  the  rule  of 
force.  Generally  speaking,  the  danger  of  their  overwhelm- 
ing society  upon  the  acquisition  of  power  by  the  people, 
is  just  in  proportion  to  the  absence  of  religious  influence, 
the  age,  and  corrupted  state  of  the  community.  "  The 
necessity  for  external  government  to  man,"  says  Coleridge, 
"  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  vigour  of  his  self-govern- l  Table 
ment.  AVhcrc  the  last  is  most  complete,  the  first  is  least  193.'' 
wanted.  Hence  the  more  virtue  the  more  liberty.''1 

This  inherent  corruption,  let  it  be  remembered,  is  uni- 
vcrsa.L     It  cannot  be   said  that  any  class  of  society  is  The  in.iivi- 
exempt  from  this   inherent  weakness  ;    or   that    in  any  aiTranks 
hands,  whether  few  or  many,  the  possession  of  power  is  -^ciSto 
not  likely  to  lead  to  its  abuse.     All  have  equal  need  of cvil- 
the  internal  restraint  of   moral    principle ;    and    all,  to 
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CHAP,    improve  that  principle,  require  external  coercion.     Who- 
L  ever  asserts  that  the  absolute  government  of  kings  is  the 


181o>  best  form  of  civil  society,  and  that  they  may  be  safely 
intrusted  with  the  uncontrolled  direction  of  human  affairs, 
is  a  mere  flatterer  of  courts,  and  his  opinion  is  belied  by 
every  page  of  history.  Whoever  asserts  that  an  oligarchy 
or  an  aristocracy  stands  in  need  of  no  restraint,  because 
their  interests  are  identified  with  those  of  the  people  on 
their  estates,  and  because  the  greatest  efforts  of  nations 
have  been  achieved  by  their  means,  is  not  less  insensible 
to  the  evidence  of  facts,  or  less  apt,  if  his  opinions  are 
implicitly  followed,  to  mislead  and  degrade  mankind. 
Whoever  asserts  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  are 
capable  of  the  arduous  duty  of  self-government,  that 
democratic  institutions  are  the  only  true  foundation  for 
good  administration,  and  that  abuse  of  power  need  never 
be  apprehended  in  their  hands,  because  they  are  at  once 
beyond  its  seductions,  and  exposed  to  its  evils,  is  not  less 
a  sycophant  of  power  than  the  eulogist  of  courts  or  the 
minion  of  aristocracy  ;  and  his  flatteries  arc  only  the 
more  dangerous  that  they  arc  addressed  to  a  larger,  a 
more  impassioned,  and  a  less  enlightened  circle  than  is  to 
be  found  either  in  the  halls  of  princes  or  the  precincts  of 
nobles. 

How,  then,  has  it  happened,  if  all  mankind  are  thus 

whence  the  equally  corrupt,  and  disposed  to  farm  out  political  power 

in  the*5 effect  for  no   other  purpose   but   sclf-aggrandiscmcn  t,   that  so 

vm'mienton  marked  a  distinction  is  to  be  observed  in  the  effect  of 

mankm.i.     f()rms  Of  government  upon  human  society  ;  and  whence 

the  astonishing  variety  in  the  progress  and  elevation  of 

mankind  at  different  periods  of  the  world,  and  under  the 

influence  of  different  forms  of  government?     The  question 

is  a  natural  one,  and,  if  the  foregoing  principles  arc  well 

founded,  it   should   meet  with  a  solution   in   consistency 

witli   them.     And  a  very  slight  consideration   must  be 

sufficient   to  explain,   not  only  how  this  great  diversity 

has  happened,  but  to  point  in  the  most  decisive  manner 
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to  the  form  of  government  which  promises  the  greatest    CHAP. 
social  happiness  and  public  elevation. 


Since  the  creation  of  man,  a  vast  majority,  probably 
nine-tenths,  of  the  human  race,  have  existed  under  the  Monarchi- 
government  of  single  monarchs  or  chiefs,  exercising  nearly  mcnt:  its 
absolute  power  within  their  separate  principalities.  Not  amYeviis" 
to  mention  other  examples  that  must  be  familiar  to  every 
reader,  the  whole  of  Asia,  embracing  six  hundred  millions 
of  inhabitants,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  human 
race,  has,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  hour, 
been  uniformly  governed  by  the  absolute  power  of  a  single 
individual.  Certain  restraints  upon  the  uncontrolled  exer- 
cise of  human  power  have  no  doubt  existed  in  the  East 
as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  but  they  consist, 
not  in  any  limitation  of  power  in  the  sultaun  or  chief, 
but  in  his  occasional  dethronement ;  the  remedy  against 
the  evils  of  oppression  is  not  the  limitation  of  authority, 
but  the  murder  of  the  despot.  Great  as  have  been  the 
evils  which  in  every  age  have  flowed  from  the  selfishness, 
the  rapacity,  and  the  iniquities  of  these  arbitrary  governors 
of  their  species,  it  is  yet  evident  that  there  must  be  some 
general  and  substantial  benefits  which  have  resulted  from 
their  rule,  or  it  would  long  ago  have  been  terminated  by 
the  common  consent  of  mankind.  Lightly  as  European 
independence  may  think  of  Asiatic  despotism,  philosophy 
will  not  despise  a  system  of  government  under  which 
two-thirds  of  the  human  race  have  subsisted  from  the 
beginning  of  time  ;  and  which  is  so  firmly  rooted  in  uni- 
versal consent  in  that  part  of  the  world,  that  no  amount 
of  tyranny  on  the  part  of  individual  sovereigns,  and  no 
changes  resulting  from  religion  or  conquest,  have  ever 
made  them  for  one  moment  think  of  altering  it.  AVhat- 
cvcr  is  found  to  have  existed  to  a  great  extent  among 
mankind  for  a  very  long  period,  must  necessarily  have 
been  attended  with  great  practical  advantages  which  have 
overbalanced  its  evils.  The  sagacious  observer  of  such 
institutions,  if  he  cannot  discover  their  utilitv,  will  rather 
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CHAP,    suspect  that  his  powers  of  observation  have  been  defective, 
xov  r 

than   that   mankind   for   so  long  a  period,  and  over  so 


isio.  great  a  surface,  have  obstinately  persisted  in  what  was 
destructive  to  themselves.  But  it  is  evident  what  has 
occasioned  this  uniformity  of  government  in  the  East ; 
the  advantages  of  despotism  are  as  clearly  marked  as  its 
evils.  They  consist  in  the  rude  but  effective  coercion  of 
human  passion  by  the  vigorous  hand  of  single  administra- 
tion ;  the  substitution,  it  may  be,  of  the  oppression  of 
one,  for  what  certainly  would  be  the  licentiousness  of  all. 
Aristocratic  societies  are  those  which  in  every  age  have 
Aristocratic  made  the  most  durable  impression  on  human  affairs  ;  and 
mt-ntTits  where  patrician  rule  has  been  combined  with  a  certain 
au'vaiua-es.  development  of  democratic  energy  in  society,  they  have 
led  to  the  greatest  and  the  most  splendid  of  human 
achievements.  The  empires  of  Carthage  and  Rome  in 
ancient,  and  of  Great  Britain  in  modern  times,  are  suffi- 
cient to  demonstrate,  that  under  no  other  form  of  govern- 
ment is  it  possible  to  combine  such  great  and  heroic 
achievements  with  such  steady  and  durable  progress. 
Its  evils,  as  those  of  all  earthly  things,  are  many,  and 
they  consist  chiefly  in  the  uniform  tendency  of  all  holders 
of  aristocratic  power  to  consider  it  as  a  patrimony  for 
themselves  and  their  dependents— instead  of  a  trust  to 
be  exercised  for  the  public  good,  and  the  consequent 
restriction  of  office  and  power  to  a  limited  circle  of  so- 
ciety. But  amidst  many  and  evident  evils,  these  exam- 
ples decisively  demonstrate  that  such  a  form  of  govern- 
ment is  at  least  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  Xo 
community  need  be  afraid  of  going  far  astray  which 
treads  in  the  footsteps  of  Rome  and  England.  The 
secret  of  the  prodigious  ascendancy  that  this  form  of 
government  has  given  to  the  nations  which  have  embraced 
it,  consists  in  the  combination  of  fixity  of  purpose,  arising 
from  the  durability  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  holders 
of  property,  who  constitute  the  ruling  power,  with  courage 
and  energy  in  the  lower  classes,  springing  from  the  foci- 
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lities  given  them  of  rising  in  society.     It  is  the  power   CHAP. 
of  steam  restrained  from   its  frightful  devastation,   and 


1815. 


subjected    to    the    guidance    of  firm   and   experienced 
hands. 

Democratic  government  has  produced,  at  different 
times,  effects  so  opposite  and  contradictory,  that  it  is  riot  Great  ' 
surprising  that  the  opinions  of  men  should  be  divided  as  democracy 
far  as  the  poles  are  asunder,  in  regard  to  its  merits. as  a  sprili& 
Examined  in  one  view,  it  exhibits  the  examples  of  the 
brightest  eras  on  which  the  eye  of  the  historian  can  rest. 
The  arts  of  Greece,  the  arms  of  Rome,  the  navy  of 
England,  the  peopling  of  America,  have  arisen  from  its 
exertions.  All  the  greatest  achievements  of  the  human 
mind  have  been  effected  under  the  influence  of  its  fervour. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  suffering  and  agony  with 
which  the  convulsions  it  produced  have  been  accompanied, 
they  have  led  to  the  most  splendid  exertions  of  human 
genius,  and  the  widest  spread  of  the  human  race.  No 
one  can  contemplate  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
studded  with  the  successive  colonies  of  Greece,  Carthage, 
and  Rome,  or  the  shores  of  the  ocean  now  beginning  to 
glitter  with  those  of  England,  without  seeing  that  to  this 
social  agent  of  transcendant  power  it  is  given  to  effect 
the  greatest  and  most  momentous  changes  in  the  destiny 
of  man.  The  Roman  empire  itself  was  built  up  of  the 
colonial  settlements  formed  by  its  democratic  citizens,  or 
those  of  the  Grecian  republics,  on  the  adjoining  coasts  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  Its  conquests  were  but  the  bursting 
of  the  bauds  of  armed  and  disciplined  democracy  into 
the  savage  tribes  or  enfeebled  monarchies  by  which  it 
was  surrounded.  If  the  French  Revolution  was  to  that 
great  country  a  source  of  lasting  evil,  it  gave  it  also  a 
brief  period  of  surpassing  glory;  and  if  we  would  seek 
the  latent  spring  which,  at  an  interval  of  two  hundred 
years,  lias  implanted  the  British  race  in  the  western  and 
southern  hemisphere,  we  shall  find  it  in  the  efforts  of  the 
sturdy  Puritans  in  the  days  of  Charles  I.,  and  the  visions 
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CHAP,    of  social  regeneration  in  those  of  William  IV.  and  Queen 
xcvi.     v  ,    . 
\  ictona. 


If  we  examine  democracy  in  another  view,  it  appears 
its  evil's,  the  most  biting  scourge  that  the  justice  of  heaven  ever 
let  loose  upon  guilty  man.  At  no  other  periods  than 
when  it  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  by  no  other  agents 
than  its  conquests  or  oppression,  has  such  intense  suffer- 
ing been  inflicted  on  the  human  race.  To  the  surrounding 
nations  Koine  appeared  a  vast  fountain  of  evil,  always 
streaming  over,  yet  always  full,  from  which  devastating 
floods  incessantly  issued  to  overwhelm  and  destroy  man- 
kind. We  may  judge  how  far  and  wide  it  laid  waste  the 
neighbouring  states,  from  the  nervous  expression  which 
Tacitus  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Caledonian  chief,  "  ubi 
solitudincm  foccrunt,  pacem  appellant"  And  if  any 
doubt  could  exist  as  to  the  fearful  nature  of  the  evils 
which  republican  ambition  brings  upon  mankind,  they 
would  be  established  by  the  fact,  that  in  twenty  years  it 
occasioned  a  slaughter  of  not  less  than  ten  millions  of 
human  beings  on  the  two  sides  during  the  French  Revo- 
lutionary war;  and  that  such  was  the  acute  suffering  which 
was  produced  throughout  Europe  by  its  triumph,  that  it 
overcame  all  the  jealousy  of  nations  and  all  the  rivalry  of 
cabinets,  and  at  last  induced  a  universal  combination  of 
mankind  to  effect  its  overthrow. 

One  of  the  most  favourite  doctrines  which  overspread 
fjrcju  un-or  the  world,  from  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution, 
'timt'""    "was  the  opinion,  so  readily  formed,  so  pcrseveringly  acted 
'i.ms'iir'J   upon,  that  forms  of  government  were  all  in  all;  that  there 
fur  aii     M-as  ])0  inherent  or  indelible  difference  in  the  races  of  men  ; 
that  climate  and  physical  circumstances  were  of  little  mo- 
ment ;  but  that  one  and  the  same  set  of  republican  insti- 
tutions might  with  equal  advantage  be  applied  to  all  man- 
kind.   With  how  much  obstinacy,  with  Mhat  little  success, 
this  principle  has  been  applied  bv  the  French  during  the 
fervour  of  their  Revolution — by  the  English,  during  the 
less  vehement  but  more  protracted  delusions  which  have 
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succeeded  it — need  be  told  to  none  who  are  acquainted    CHAP. 
with  the  history  of  the  last  half  century.     Yet  is  there 


no  opinion  which  the  wisest  of  men  in  every  country  have  181o- 
more  strenuously  contested,  which  experience  in  every  age 
has  more  decisively  disproved.  Corneille  had  a  deeper 
insight  into  human  affairs  when  he  observed,  that  the 
institutions  of  men  require  to  be  as  various  as  their 
colour,  character,  or  complexion.*  Montesquieu  was 
nearer  the  truth  when  he  asserted,  that  no  nation  ever 
rose  to  durable  greatness  but  by  institutions  in  harmony 
with  its  national  spirit.  Guizot  arrived  at  it  exactly 
when  he  said,  "  It  is  by  the  study  of  political  institutions 
that  the  greater  part  of  scholars,  historians,  and  philoso- 
phers have  sought  to  ascertain  the  state  of  society  and 
the  advancement  of  civilisation.  It  would  have  been 
wiser  to  study  the  state  of  society  with  a  view  to  under- 
stand its  institutions.  Before  becoming  a  cause,  insti- 
tutions have  been  an  e/fect.  Society  produces  them,  ere 
it  is  modified  by  them  ;  and  instead  of  seeking  in  systems 
or  forms  of  government  what  has  been  the  state  of  the 
people,  it  is  the  state  of  the  people  we  should  consider 

11  .  J  Guizot, 

in  determining  what  should  be  the  form  of  their  govern-  Essuis,  07. 
mcnt."  x 

With  how  much  success  this  system  has  been  attended 

41. 

in  Continental  Europe,  need  be  told  to  none  who  have  Prodigious 
read  this  history.  The  successive  rise  and  fall  of  the  Taw  arisen 
]>atavian,  Ligurian,  Parthcnopeian,  and  the  other  affi-  J,.','"1  ": 
liated  republics,  which  surrounded  the  great  parent  demo- 
cracy of  Paris  ;  the  rapid  fall  of  all  the  constitutions 

*  -  -  "  Par  tons  les  climats 


, 


Ne  sont  pas  bieii  recus  toutes  sortcs  d'dtats  ; 

C'haque  peuple  a  le  sien  conforme  a  ,sa  nature, 

Qu'on  ne  saurait  changer  sans  lui  faire  une  injure, 

Telle  est  la  lui  du  ciol,  dunt  la  sa^c  (.'quite 

Seine  dans  1'univera  cotte  diversite. 

Les  Macedoniens  uiment  le  monarcliique, 

Kt  le  reste  des  Grees  la  liberte  pnblique  ; 

Li>s  Parthes,  les  Pcrsans,  veulent  des  souveraius, 

Kt  le  soul  eoiL-ulat  c>t  bun  pour  les  Remains.'" 

— Ciiina,  Act  ii.  scene  1. 
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CHAP,    cast  off  on  the  mould  of  that   of  imperial  France,  in 

XCVI 

- _1_  Poland,  Saxony,  Westphalia,  the  KingdQm  of  Italy,  and 

[815>  elsewhere,  demonstrate  the  extreme  futility  of  all  such 
attempts  to  transplant  to  one  race  of  men  or  age  of  so- 
ciety the  institutions  suited  to  another.  The  similar  and 
still  more  lamentable  failure  of  constitutional  monarchies 
propped  up  by  France  and  England  since  the  peace,  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  Naples  and  Piedmont,  bears  testimony 
to  the  same  eternal  truth.  And  if  any  doubt  could  exist 
on  the  subject,  the  entire  ruin  of  the  whole  South  American 
republics,  where  the  cause  of  revolution  has  been  entirely 
successful,  and  the  dreadful  miseries  entailed  on  its  beau- 
tiful regions  by  a  succession  of  tyrants,  too  numerous  and 
obscure  for  history  to  record  their  names,  save  as  a  warn- 
ing to  future  times,  is  sufficient  to  place  this  vital  truth 
beyond  the  reach  of  dispute. 

The  reasonings  of  the  learned,  the  declamations  of  the 
49 

why  arc  ardent,  the  visions  of  the  philanthropic,  have  in  every 
eviTius:!10  age  been  rather  directed  against  the  oppression  of  sove- 
compfamed  1'cigns  or  nobles  than  the  madness  of  the  people.  This 
of  than  aris- affor(jg  ^he  most  decisive  demonstration,  that  the  evils 

tocratic . 

flowing  from  the  latter  are  much  greater  and  more  acute 
than  those  which  have  originated  with  the  former;  for  it 
proves  that  the  former  have  been  so  tolerable  as  to  have 
long  existed,  and  therefore  have  been  lone/  complained  of ; 
whereas  those  springing  from  the  latter  have  always  been 
intolerable,  and  speedily  led  to  their  own  abolition.  The 
evils  of  democracy,  when  intrusted  with  the  direction  of 
public  affairs,  have  in  every  age  been  found  to  be  so 
excessive,  that  they  have  immediately  produced  its  over- 
throw. Thus  the  experience  of  individuals  does  not 
always  present  the  same  numerous  examples  of  demo- 
cratic that  it  does  of  aristocratic  oppression;  just  because 
the  former  species  of  government  is  so  dreadful,  that  it 
invariably,  ni  eccnj  old  co'ininuinty,  lt<tx  destroyed  itself 
in  a  xin<jl<'  <jt'ncr<ition,  while  the  latter  has  often  main- 
tained its  dominion  for  hundreds,  or  even  thousands  of 
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years.     History,  indeed,  is  full  of  warnings  of  the  terrible    CHAP. 
conflagration  which  democracy  never  fails  to  light  up  in 


society;  and  it  is  a  secret  consciousness  of  the  damning 
force  with  which  it  overturns  their  doctrines,  that  makes 
the  popular  party  everywhere  treat  its  records  with  such 
contempt.  But  how  many  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  even  in  the  best-informed  community,  make  them- 
selves masters  of  historical  information'?  Not  one  in  a 
hundred.  Tims,  in  periods  of  political  convulsion,  history 
points  in  vain  to  the  awful  beacons  of  former  ruin  to 
warn  mankind  of  the  near  approacli  of  shipwreck ;  while 
perfidious  democracy,  ever  alive  to  the  force  of  falsehood, 
or  misled  by  the  deceitfulness  of  sin,  again  for  the 
hundreth  time  allures  the  unsuspecting  multitude  by  the 
exhibition  of  the  forbidden  fruit.  And  thus  it  is  that  the 
strength  of  revolution  consists  in  the  very  magnitude  of 
the  falsehoods  on  which  its  promises  are  founded,  and 
the  universally-felt  impossibility  of  bringing  them  for  any 
considerable  time  to  the  test  of  actual  experience. 

A  system  of  government,  founded  on  principles  utterly 
subversive   of  order,  security,  and  property,  cannot,  by        ' 


any  possibility,  maintain  itself  for  any  length  of  time,  gpee^de- 
It  must  either  destroy  the  community  or  be  destroyed  st™ctlon  of 

*  J  J         ;iii  demo- 

itself.       Democracy,  accordingly,  in   an  old   community,  cratic.co™- 

•'     .  .  .  nmnitics ! 

cannot,  and  never  did,  exist  for  any  lengthened  period. 
It  must  either  overthrow  national  freedom,  and  pave  the 
way  for  the  government  of  the  sword,  or  be  itself  sub- 
verted by  the  aroused  indignation  of  all  the  better  classes 
of  mankind.  The  near  approach  of  the  one  or  other  of 
these  results  is  inevitable,  in  every  old  community  in 
which  popular  passion  has  once  obtained  a  legislative 
triumph.  Which  of  the  two  is  to  obtain,  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  degree  of  moral  rectitude  and  public  spirit 
which  pervades  the  community  where  it  has  arisen.  In 
ancient  ({recce,  the  democratic  republicans,  after  a  brief 
space  of  glorious  existence,  sank  under  the  inherent  evils 
of  the  form  of  government  which  prevailed.  The  liber- 
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CHAP,  ties  of  Rome,  rudely  torn  by  the  ambition  of  the  Gracchi, 
_L  soon  perished  under  the  contending  swords  of  Csesar  and 
isio.  ponipCj.  the  dreams  of  French  equality  were  speedily 
extinguished  by  the  guillotine  of  Robespierre  and  the 
sword  of  Napoleon.  The  reason  was,  that  in  all  these 
communities  the  majority  were  essentially  selfish  and 
corrupt.  But  in  Great  Britain,  the  heart  of  the  nation, 
amidst  all  its  convulsions,  has  still  been  comparatively 
sound  ;  and  though  it  has  been  often  dazzled  for  a  time 
by  the  false  glare  of  the  revolutionary  meteor,  it  has, 
hitherto  at  least,  ever  in  the  end  fixed  its  gaze  upon  the 
principles  of  order  and  the  precepts  of  religion.  And 
while  the  Continental  monarchies,  during  the  great  moral 
earthquake  of  1848,  were  speedily  thrown  into  convul- 
sions, and  tranquillity  was  restored  only  by  the  power  of 
the  sword,  in  England  alone  order  was  preserved  by  the 
steadiness  of  the  army  and  the  loyalty  of  the  majority  of 
the  people,  and  attempted  revolution  in  both  islands  was 
baffled  without  the  effusion  of  human  blood. 

The  reason  why,  in  every  age  of  the  world,  the  triumph 
Causes  of     of  democracy  has  immediately,  or  at  least  shortly,  been 
tcndencyof  followed  by  the  destruction  of  all  the  best  interests  of 
anTarilu?-    society,   and  the  total  ruin,  ill  particular,  of  the  whole 
crac-v-         principles  of   freedom  for  which  it  itself  contended,  is 
clearly  illustrated  by  experience  ;  and  the  moment  it  is 
stated,  it  must  lie  seen  to  be  one  of  universal  application. 
It  is  not  that  the  working-classes  of  the  community  are 
in  themselves  more  depraved  or  more  corrupted  than  the 
classes  who  possess  property,  and  have  acquired  informa- 
tion :   it  is  probable  that  all   men,  in  every  rank  of  life, 
when  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  same  temptations, 
are  pretty  nearlv  the  same.      ]>ut  there  is  this  difference 
between  them—  and  it  is  an  essential  one  in  its  ultimate 
effects  upon  the  interests  of  mankind  : — though  the  dis- 
positions of  the  Aristocratic  or  Conservative  party  may 
be  just  as  selfish  at  bottom  as  those  of  the  Democratic, 
yet  their  mtcrr^ts  keep  them,  upon  the  whole,  in  a  more 
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beneficial  course  of  government ;  and  their  habits,  through    CHAP. 

a  course  of  generations,  render  them  more  capable  than  '.     '.. 

the  generality  of  men  of  withstanding  the  temptations  of 
power.  There  are  several  causes  which,  without  arising 
from  any  virtue  in  them  not  shared  by  the  great  body 
of  mankind,  permanently  retain  them  in  a  comparatively 
fixed,  safe,  and  salutary  system,  and  which,  as  they 
depend  on  general  principles,  may  be  expected  to  be  of 
universal  application.  And  these  causes  are  the  follow- 
ing: — 

I.  In  the  first  place,  the  interest  of  the  holders  of 

45. 

property  is  permanently   to  protect  that  property  from  The  inte- 

f    .  L         J  V    ,.  {  •   ,,         .     .  Ai          i  rests  of  the 

injury  or  spoliation;  whereas  the  interest  ot  the  demo- hoideniof 
cratic  body,  who  are  for  the  most  part  destitute  of  funds,  pemme^t? 
is  to  advocate  such  measures  as,  by  trenching  upon  or 
ultimately  inducing  a  division  of  property,  may,  as  they 
hope,  have  the  effect  of  securing  for  them  the  advantages 
which  at  present  they  do  not  enjoy.  Accordingly,  it  has 
uniformly  been  found,  in  all  ages,  that  the  holders  of 
property  advocate  measures  to  protect  that  property ; 
while  the  destitute  masses  arc  perpetually  impelled  to 
those  likely  to  induce  revolutionary  spoliation.  "  Egcsto.s 
cupida  novanun  rerum"*  is  the  most  prolific  source  in 
troubled  times  of  public  ruin.  This,  however,  is  a  matter 
of  the  very  highest  importance  ;  for  experience  has  now 
abundantly  proved,  what  reason,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  had  asserted,  not  onlv  that  the  security  of 
property  in  every  class  of  society,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest,  is  the  mainspring  of  all  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness, both  public  and  private,  but  that  freedom  itself  is 
never  so  much  endangered  as  by  measures  having  a 
tendency  to  induce  the  division  of  property,  and  by  the 
success  of  those  measures  is  immediately  and  irrevocably 
destroyed.  To  be  satisfied  of  this,  we  have  onlv  to  look 
to  the  condition  of  France,  where  measures  of  the  most 
revolutionary  and  democratic  character,  directed  against 
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CHAP,    the  aristocracy  of  land,  of  wealth,  and  of  industry,  were 
pursued  with  the  most  insatiate  thirst,  and  crowned  with 


l815'  the  most  entire  success  ;  and  in  consequence,  there  are 
now  no  less  than  ten  millions  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two 
thousand  separate  landed  properties  in  that  kingdom, 
divided  among  at  least  six  millions  of  different  owners, 
while  the  territorial  and  commercial  aristocracy  is  almost 
totally  destroyed.  And  what  has  been  the  result  \  Sim- 
ply this,  that  the  establishment  or  preservation  of  freedom 
has  been  rendered  utterly  impracticable  in  the  country, 

i  Statis-  * 

tiques  ,ic     because  no  power  remains  in  the  state  capable  of  coun- 
pubitespar  terbalancing  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  central 
m<fu°"vc  °  government,  resting  on  the    armed  force    and  universal 
patronage  of  the  public  offices.1 

IT.  Tn  the  next  place,  although  no  man  who  is  acquainted 
The  higher  with  human  nature  would  claim,  cither  for  the  higher 
comcTnliiK-a  ranks  or  more  educated  classes  in  the  community,  any 
toKoviTn-  ]iatural  sui)criority  in  talent  over  their  humble  but  not 

nient  as  ;i  J 

profession.  ]ess  useful  brethren,  vet,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  can 
be  more  consonant  to  reason,  than  to  assert  that  those 
classes  in  society  who,  from  their  affluence,  possess  leisure, 
and,  from  their  station,  have  received  the  education, 
requisite  for  acquiring  extensive  information,  arc  more 
likclv,  in  the  long-run,  to  acquire  and  exhibit  the  powers 
nccessarv  for  beneficial  legislation,  than  those  who,  from 
the  necessities  of  their  situation,  are  chained  to  dailv  toil, 
and,  from  the  limited  extent  of  their  funds,  have  been 
disabled  from  acquiring  a  thorough  amount  of  instruction. 
In  claiming  for  the  higher,  and,  above  all,  the  more  highlv 
educated  ranks,  a  superiority  in  the  art  of  government  to 
the  other  classes  of  the  community,  it  is  onlv  meant  to 
asMTt  a  principle  of  universal  application,  and  which  has 
not  onlv  been  recognised  and  acted  upon  from  the  begin- 
ning "f  the  world,  but  is  perfectly  familiar  to  every  person 
practi'-ally  acquainted  with  the  a  Hairs  of  life  in  everv 
department.  All  the  profes>ions  and  all  the  trades  into 
which  m<-n  are  divided  require  a  long  education,  and  no 
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inconsiderable  amount  of  actual  practice  ;  and,  with  the    CHAP. 

XCVI. 

exception  of  those  rare  individuals  to  whom  nature  has 


given  the  power  of  mastering  various  branches  of  science 
or  art  at  once,  success  is,  in  general,  only  to  be  acquired 
by  constant  and  undivided  attention  to  one. 

No  person  of  a  different  profession  would  think  of  com- 
peting with  a  physician  in  the  treatment  of  a  person  Examples 
afflicted  with  a  dangerous  disease,  or  with  a  lawyer  in  sity  o/thh 
the  management  of  an  intricate  or  difficult  lawsuit  ;  and 
probably  the  most  vehement  supporter  of  popular  rights 
would  hesitate  before  he  gave  an  order  to  a  committee  of 
electors  to  make  a  coat  for  him,  or  intrusted  the  building 
of  his  house  to  delegates  from  many  different  trades, 
instead  of  a  master-builder,  who  had  acquired  proficiency 
in  one  of  them.  In  asserting  and  maintaining  the  pro- 
position, therefore,  that  the  classes  who  enjoy  property, 
and  have  received  an  extensive  education,  mainly  directed 
to  that  end  as  the  profession  to  which  they  are  called, 
are  better  fitted  to  discharge,  with  advantage  to  the  pub- 
lic, the  intricate  and  difficult  science  of  government,  than 
the  classes  which,  though  endowed  with  equal  natural 
talents,  have  not  had  them  directed  to  the  same  objects, 
or  matured  in  the  same  manner — we  only  assert  a  fact  of 
universal  notoriety  among  mankind,  and  apply  to  the 
most  difficult  branch  of  knowledge  the  principles  by  which 
alone  success  ever  has  or  can  be  attained  in  the  easiest.* 
And  it  would  be  surprising,  indeed,  if  the  science  of 
government  —  a  branch  of  knowledge  which  requires, 

*  "  It  is  inheritance  aloiio  which  can  create  l>y  the  side  of  government  a 
certain  number  of  offices,  permanent  and  established,  on  the  level  of  the  gov- 
ernment, living  in  its  sphere,  not  uninfluenced  by  the  personal  interests,  the 
personal  passions,  which  animate  the  government  in  its  struggle  against  demo- 
cracy. What  we  want  is,  men  v'lto  naturally  mnl:^  social  politics  their  stud//, 
t/tcir  />r<>fffsi»i>,  <-(••'  "'In  r*  ifo  jiirifprndcncf,  cij'nimt'rc'',  agriculture,  (uid  ath/'r  <  m- 
pl<ii/»i<  at*  :  we  want  a  class  of  men  <'<.«-ntia//i/  politii'ians.  Through  a  hereditary 
nobility  you  attain  the  end  proposed  :  you  have  thus  always  ready  a  certain 
number  of  men  whose  concern  is  public  affairs  ;  whose  place  will  tie  the  summit, 
and  who  will  always  receive  the  impulsion  of  democracy,  which  will  always 
possess  the  preponderating  voic»." — GUIXOT,  Debate  on  the  Peerage;  C.mTiorK, 
llixtoircdc  F.'X'i*  /V</7 //-/">  v-  ^(](]- 

VOL.    XIV.  Q 
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CHAP,    more  than   any   other,  a  course   of  unremitting   study 
XCM'    during  a  very  long  period,  and  which  can  never  be  mas- 
1S15'     tered  but  by  those  whose  minds  have  acquired  extensive 
information  on  a  vast  variety  of  subjects — could  be  as 
successfully  pursued  by  those  classes  whose  time  is  al- 
most wholly  absorbed  in  other  pursuits,  as  by  those  who 
had  made  it  the  undivided  object  and  study  of  their 
life. 

III.  In  the  third  place,  the  interest  of  the  holders  of 

JO 

The  iiiic-  property  naturally  and  unavoidably  leads  them  not  only 
Si'of  to  resist  measures  of  aggression  on  it,  but  to  adopt  those 
k-XtEm  steps  which,  although  attended  with  a  present  burden, 
wwHolhc  Promise  to  produce  ultimate  advantage.  Experience  every 
day  proves,  that  insensibility  to  the  future  is,  with  very 
rare  exceptions,  the  accompaniment  of  excessive  poverty, 
and  that  the  power  of  foresight,  and  of  submitting  to 
present  burdens  from  a  sense  of  ultimate  advantage,  exists 
very  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  that 
advantage  is,  by  the  possession  of  property,  likely  to  be 
enjoyed  by  the  individual  or  his  descendants  who  are  to 
inherit  it.  Hence  the  excessive  anxiety  for  the  acqui- 
sition or  increase  of  wealth  which  is  so  general  among 
those  M'ho  have  attained  a  certain  degree  of  affluence,  and 
the  total  disregard  of  the  most  pressing  evils  of  present 
poverty  and  future  destitution  which  may  invariably  be 
observed  among  those  to  whom  indigence  has  long  been 
familiar.  A  capitalist  has  been  known  to  commit  suicide 
because  his  fortune  was  reduced  to  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds;*  while  a  beggar  sleeps  in  peace,  who  does  not 
know  where  lie  is  to  find  his  next  meal.  The  common 
proverb,  wherever  extraordinary  care  is  conspicuous  in  a 
domain,  that  "  the  eye  of  a  master  may  be  seen  there," 
shows  how  uniformly  the  experience  of  mankind  has 
proved  that,  generally  speaking,  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for 
attention  to  the  future,  but  among  those  whose  interests 
property  lias  wound  up  with  its  changes.  But  what  is 

*  Mr  CuM.-midt. 
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true  of  individuals  is  true  also  of  nations;  for  what  is  a    CTTAP. 

•y  t  i  \  r  I 

nation  but  an  aggregate  of  the  persons  who  compose  it  1 


When  the  Grecian  sage  said  to  the  enthusiastic  declaimer 
in  favour  of  popular  government,  "  You  admire  democracy; 
go  home  and  try  it  in  your  own  family,"  he  expressed  a 
truth  not  less  applicable  to  the  social  than  the  domestic 
concerns  of  men. 

IV.  Whoever  has  closely  observed  the  dispositions  of 
large  bodies  of  mankind,  whether  in  social  or  political  Grievous 
life,  must  have  become  sensible  that  the  most  uniform  q.iTiity  m"s 
and  lasting  feature  by  which  they  arc  distinguished  isf^ayoT' 
that  of  insensibility  to  the  future.  They  often  make  the  mankm<1- 
greatest  sacrifices  at  the  moment  when  their  passions  are 
strongly  roused,  or  their  feelings  thoroughly  awakened; 
and  perhaps  the  most  heroic  deeds  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  the  world  have  been  performed  under  the  influence  of 
such  excitement.  But  it  is  always  present  emotion,  pas- 
sion, or  interest,  which  is  with  them  the  moving  power. 
Future  consequences,  remote  interests,  the  fate  of  unborn 
generations,  are,  to  the  great  bulk  of  mankind,  matter  of 
hardly  any  concern.  The  reason  is,  that  the  power  of 
looking  forward  to  the  future,  and  resisting  present  allure- 
ment from  a  regard  to  its  interests,  is  a  gift  which  is 
bestowed  by  Providence  only  on  a  limited  portion  of 
society,  and  never  is  generally  developed,  unless  among 
those  who  arc  either  endowed  with  remarkable  powers  of 
thought,  or  have  had  their  attention  forcibly  drawn  to 
the  future,  by  the  durable  interests  of  property.  Hence 
it  is  that  democratic  communities  have  been  distinguished 
in  every  age  of  the  world  by  such  extraordinary  want  of 
foresight, — often  redeemed,  it  is  true,  when  danger  was 
pressing,  by  the  most  transcendent  exertions. 

Hence  it  was  that  the  Carthaginians  at  one  time  refused 
to  send  succours  to  Hannibal,  when  a  reinforcement  of  a  Historical 
few  thousand  men  would  have  enabled  him  to  overturn  tbiTdefcct? 
the  Roman  republic  ;  and  at  another,  consented  to  pur- 
chase a  temporary  respite  from  its  hostility,  bv  giving  up 
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CHAP,    the  arms  of  the  republic  to  that  inveterate  eneinj.    Hence 
it  was  that  all  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  failed  in 


lsl5'  rousing  the  Athenians  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  arising 
from  the  ambition  of  Philip,  and  that,  in  the  midst  of 
his  most  splendid  orations  against  that  ambitious  sove- 
reign, they  passed  a  law,  not  only  appropriating  the 
whole  funds  of  the  navy  to  the  support  of  the  public 
theatres,  but  denouncing  the  punishment  of  death  against 
any  who  should  presume  to  propose  even  that  that  por- 
tion of  the  revenue  should  be  restored  to  its  former 
destination."""  Thence  it  was  that  America  urged  on  a  naval 
war  with  Great  Britain,  when  she  had  only  four  frigates  and 
eight  sloops  to  protect  her  vast  defenceless  and  commercial 
navy  ;  and  thence  it  was  that  the  ministry  of  England, 
under  the  pressure  of  undue  popular  influence,  during 
the  long  peace  which  followed  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
went  on,  without  any  necessity  save  of  their  own  crea- 
tion,! taking  off  one  indirect  tax  after  another,  till  they 
had  fairly  annihilated  the  noble  fabric  of  the  sinking 
fund,  and  rendered  the  national  debt  a  hopeless  burden 
upon  the  nation.  Thence,  too,  it  was  that  Polish  demo- 
cracy obstinately  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  John  Sobieski 
to  establish  durable  institutions  and  a  regular  army,  and 
fell  at  last  under  the  swords  of  the  surroundin<>-  nations 

o 

which  they  had  taken  no  means  whatever  to  avert. 
Thence  it  was  that  Great  Britain,  under  a  popular 
government  from  1S15  to  1 S 4. j,  suffered  her  military  and 
naval  establishments  to  decline  in  so  great  a  decree,  that 
we  have  the  authority  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for 
the  assertion,  that  the  empire  which  conquered  Xapo- 
leon  could  not,  at  the  close  of  that  period,  muster  above 

fund  originally  intended  for  the  exigencies  of  the  war  had  already 
1  to  | he  theatre  ;  and  a  law  was  now  enacted,  on  the  motion  of 
tfnl   flatterer  o,1'  the  mult.it  ude.  rendering  it  a  ctt/iitftf  cr'nnr  to 
i-re  in  this  unexampled  and  most  whimsical  disposal."— It  was 
>thenes  to  re.-i.-t   the  popular  torrent.      He  was  opposed  and 
and    I'emades.  who  obtained  an  immense  majority 


f,.r  Den 
•lined   1 


(Iii.r.n.s's  (inii-r.  Chap.  xxxv.  vol.  iv.  7 
•oiitractiun  of  the  einrenev  1,Y  the  Act  of 
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ten  thousand  regular  troops  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  to    ('.HAP. 
save  London  from  capture,  and  the  empire  from  dcstruc-  - 
tion.*     On  the  other  hand,  the  long  and  glorious  exist- 
ence of  Rome,  Venice,  and  Great  Britain,  when  under 
aristocratic    rule,  clearly  demonstrates,   that   where    the 
energy  of  democracy  is  duly  restrained  and  coerced  by 
the  foresight  of  patrician  power,  a  lasting  and  glorious 
existence  is  secured  for  the  state,  by  the  constant  effort 
of   its    rulers   to   guard    against    ultimate    and    remote 
dangers. 

V.  In  the  fifth  place,  there  arises  in  the  ascendancy  of 
the  persons  possessed  of   property  and  education,   pro-  Security 
vidcd  always  that  they  are  duly  restrained  and  watched  aristocratic 
by    the    more    numerous    but    less    educated    classes    of  ^.'^1^' 
society,  the   best   security  which   human  weakness  ever  ;;!!'^  tllc 
yet  devised   against  the  corruption  of  government,  and  c(:rnii>tit)u 

•  ot  power. 

the  selfish  dispositions  of  those  intrusted  with  the  reins 
of  power.  AVithout  doubt,  the  aristocratic  classes  are 
men  as  well  as  the  republicans,  and  therefore  open  to  all 
the  weakness,  corruption,  and  vices  of  humanity  ;  and, 
installed  in  unrcsistcd  sovereignty,  they  will  ever  in 
future,  as  in  past  time,  strive  to  farm  out  the  people 
chiefly  to  their  own  profit  and  advantage.  But  the 
material  thing  is,  that  in  this  form  of  government,  when 
dulv  tempered  by  freedom  in  the  lower  classes,  they  are  not 
jH.'fniittc<I  to  act  without  control,  but  are  continually 
watched  and  restrained  by  the  inferior  but  not  less 
intelligent  classes,  who,  being  without  the  actual  pos- 
session of  power,  arc  less  liable  to  the  influence  of  its 
corruptions.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  observa- 
tions which  can  be  made  with  reference  to  the  science 
of  government,  and  it  explains  at  once  the  universal 
failure  of  all  attempts  to  establish  permanent  good 
government  on  a  democratic  basis,  and  the  greater 
chance  of  its  enjoyment  under  a  well-tempered  and 
checked  aristocracy.  The  reason  is  not  apparent  at 

*  JJI/KK  ur  V\~I;I.LIM.;TUN  tv  Sn:  Jou.\  UI/UUUY.M:,  7<'/<  Jan.  I:- 17. 
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CHAP,    first   sight,  but,  when  stated,  it  is  sufficiently  convinc- 
X(AL    ing,  and   deserves   the    serious   consideration    of    every 
1815.     reflecting  mind. 

"  It  has  been  often  observed,"  says  Mr  Hume,  "  that 
CausJof  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  judgment  which 
ience'rofva  befalls  the  conduct  of  others,  and  that  which  we  our- 
opiuious  selves  pursue  when  placed  in  similar  circumstances.  The 
in » rightly  reason  is  obvious :  in  judging  of  others,  we  are  influenced 

organised  j        o      o 

community,  by  our  reason  and  our  feelings ;  in  acting  for  ourselves, 
we  are  directed  by  our  reason,  our  feelings,  and  our 
desires."  In  this  simple  observation  is  to  be  found  the 
key,  both  to  the  fatal  corruption  which  democratic  ascen- 
dancy never  fails  to  produce  in  the  state,  and  to  the  more 
effectual  check  which,  in  conservative  ascendancy,  is  pro- 
vided at  once  against  its  own  tendency  to  selfish  projects, 
and  the  dangerous  encroachments  of  the  other  classes  of 
society.  When  the  holders  of  property  are  in  power,  and 
the  masses  are  in  vigilant  but  restrained  opposition,  the 
majority  of  the  community,  who  give  the  tone  to  public 
thought,  necessarily  incline  to  the  support  of  virtuous  and 
patriotic  principles,  because  they  have  no  interest  to  do 
otherwise.  I  fence,  although  doubtless  in  such  communities 
some  abuses  do  prevail,  and  will  prevail  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  from  the  universal  tendency  to  corruption  in  man- 
kind when  acting  for  themselves,  and  impelled  by  their 
own  interests,  yet  upon  the  whole,  the  administration  of 
affairs  is  comparatively  pure  and  virtuous,  and  the  com- 
munity obtains  a  larger  share  of  good  government  than 
has  ever  yet  been  obtained  under  any  other  form  of  human 
institutions.  Above  all,  in  such  circumstances,  the  gene- 
ral mind  is  preserved  untainted.  Public  spirit  is  general, 
and  forms  the  mainspring  of  national  action  ;  it  is  pure 
because  it  has  no  inducement  to  become  corrupted.  This 
invaluable  temper  of  mind,  more  precious  far  than  all  laws 
or  political  institutions,  not  only  preserves  the  heart  of 
the  nation  entire,  and  forms  a  salutary  control  upon  the 
measures  of  the  holders  of  power,  but,  by  influencing  the 
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very  atmosphere   which  they  breathe,  imparts  a  large    CHAP. 
share  of  its  glorious  spirit  to  those  in  possession  of  its 


reins,  and  open  to  its  seductions.  And  hence  the  long-  l815' 
continued  public  spirit  and  greatness  of  the  British  and 
Roman  empires,  and  of  all  communities  in  which  power 
has  been  for  a  considerable  period  in  possession  of  the 
holders  of  property,  and  the  general  thought  has  been 
directed  by  the  aristocracy  of  intellect.  The  aristocracy 
has  been  sufficiently  coerced  by  popular  influence,  to  be 
hindered  from  indulging  in  the  corruptions  to  which  it 
would  be  otherwise  inclined. 

But  all  this  is   totally   reversed,  when   the   popular 
leaders  get  themselves  installed  in   power,  and  the  de- And  o'f 'the 
mocratic  party  arc  in  possession  of  an  irresistible  pre- mptionTf 
ponderance  in  the  state.     The   moment  that  this  fatal  |j^"o°"u"ic 
change  occurs,  a  total  revolution  takes  place,  not  merely  statos- 
in  the  conduct  of  government,  but  in  the  vigilance  with 
which   they   are    guarded   and   watched   by   the    great 
body  of  the  people.     The  democratic  leaders,  now  the 
holders  of  power  and  dispensers  of  influence,  find  them- 
selves surrounded  by  a  host  of  hungry  dependants,  to 
whom  necessity  is  law ;  and  who,  impelled  by  a  secret 
consciousness    that    their    political    ascendancy    is    not 
destined  to   be  of  long  duration,   because  they  arc  dis- 
qualified to  maintain  it,  strive  only  to  make  the  best  use 
of  their   time,   by   providing    for   themselves    and    their 
relations    at    the    public   expense,   without  the   slightest 
regard   to    any   consideration   of   the    public  advantage. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  great  body  of  the   people,   for- 
merly so  loud  in  their  clamours  against  corruption,  and 
their  demand  for  a  virtuous  and  patriotic  administration 
of  public  affairs,  now  quietly  pass  by  on  the  other  side, 
and   not   only  remain    passive   spectators   of,  but    often 
openly  and  with  shameless  effrontery  defend,  every  species 
of  abuse,  because  they  profit  by  it.     Or  they  preserve  a 
studious    silence,    and    endeavour    to    huddle    up    those 
nefarious,  and  to  them  beneficial  excesses,  under  the  cry 
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CFIAP.    of  a  reformation  of  the  state  in  some  other  department, 

\  C  V I 

or  a  wider  extension  of  the   power  from  which  their 


L81o<     leaders  derive  such  considerable  benefit.     Thus,  not  only 
is  the  power  and  influence  of  government  immediately 
directed  to  the  most  corrupt  and  selfish  purposes,  but 
legislation   itself,    and    in   the    end    the    national    mind, 
becomes  tainted  with  the  same  inherent  and  universal 
vice.     In  the  general  scramble,  where  every  one  seems  on 
the  look-out  for  himself,  no  other  object  is  attended  to 
but  the  promotion  of  separate  interests  or  class  eleva- 
tion.    The  public  press  in  such  a  state  of  society  seldom 
denounces,  in  general  cordially  supports,  all  such  abuses, 
because  their  leaders  and  the  writers  in  its  columns  are 
benefited  by  them.     Such  as  do  venture  to  assail  them, 
produce  no  sort  of  impression  except  on  the  indignant 
few,   who,   excluded    from    the    feast,   brood   in   gloomy 
silence  over  its  excesses.     What  is   worst  of  all,  public 
feeling    becomes    universally    and    irrevocably    debased, 
because  the  great  body  of  the  people  profit,  or  hope  to 
profit,  by  the  corruption   in  which  the  leaders  of  their 
party  indulge.    Corncille  had  a  deeper  insight  into  human 
nature,  when,  in  the  inimitable  declamation  against  de- 
mocracy which  lie  puts  into  the  mouth  of  China,  he  made 
this  the  greatest  evil   and   lasting  reproach  of  popular 
institutions.* 

VI.  No  one  can  have  witnessed  the  practical  working 


"  Mais  .piand  !<•  pniple  <-st  inaitiv,  on  n'n^it  quYn  tumultc  ; 
La  vciix  i]..  In  raisoii  j.imais  ilt.  >o  coiiMilte  ; 
I->  s  hoinirurs  sont  vcndus  mix  plus  ambitk'ux  ; 
L  autoritr  livitV  aux  plus  ,-rditirux. 
('<•.-'  petit-  Hum-ruin.-  ini'il  I'ait  p<>ur  1111,-  ainuv. 
Voymit  d'un  temp-  >i  court  Icur  puissance  IK  mice, 


liiiciin  Ifiir  pardonne  ai.-emcnt. 


Lo  phv  dc.-  (.'tats,  c'i'.-t  1'ctat  populairo." 
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of  human  nature  in  the  various  classes  of  society,  espe-    CITAP. 
cially  in  highly  civilised  states,  without  having  become 


sensible  that  there  is  another  cause  of  the  general  failure     1815- 

.  54 

and   dreadful   evils   of  democratic    institutions  of   more  Necessity  of 
general  importance  than  any  of  the  preceding.     This  is  J",?,)!'''* 
the  experienced  inability  of  the  human  mind  to  with- [^j^, 
stand  the  seductions  of  wealth  and  the  temptations  of  L'XCCSSL'S- 
power  without  previous  training,  not  only  in   a  single, 
but  in  many  preceding  generations.     As  these  are  the 
most  powerful  assailants  of  virtue  that  exist,  so  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  several  successive  ages  are  required  to 
enable  man  to  withstand  them.     A  single  one  is  never 
equal  to   the   conflict.     Hence   the   rapid   and   hopeless 
degeneracy   which   invariably   overtakes   rude   and  poor 
states  when  they  conquer  civilised  and  opulent  ones,  and 
the  corresponding  recklessness  of  the  indigent  when  sud- 
denly elevated  to  wealth.     As  the  nobles   acquired,  in 
the  days  of  chivalry,  a  sort  of  hereditary  skill  in  the  use 
of  arms,  and  certainly  a  hereditary  grace  in  manners, 
which  in  general  may  still  be  witnessed  in  their  descend- 
ants, so  in  more  pacific  periods,  they  acquire,  as  if  by 
descent,  a   faculty  of  withstanding   the   temptations  of 
power,  and  often  moderating  its  exercise,  to  which  classes 
unaccustomed  to  its  enjoyment  have  never  been  found 
equal.     Doubtless,  aristocratic  abuses  exist,  and  have  ex- 
isted from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  wherever  such  a 
form  of   government   is  or  lias   been  established.     But, 
bad  as  they  are,  they  arc  light  in  comparison  of  the  evils 
of  democratic   ascendancy.      Decisive   evidence    of   this 
will  be  found   bv  the  reflecting  mind  in  the  lonir  pre- 

»/  o  ox 

valence  of,  and  general  complaints  against  the  former, 
contrasted  with  the  comparatively  rare  occurrence  and 
brief  existence  of  the  latter.  Insupportable  evils  are 
always  rapidly  terminated  by  the  aroused  indignation  of 
mankind,  as  acute  diseases  generally  and  quicklv  prove 
fatal.  It  is  such  as  though  oppressive  arc  yet  tolerable, 
grating  but  not  destructive,  which  last  lonix  and  excite 


nature. 
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CHAP,    common  complaint,  because  their  consequences  are  geuc- 

— —  rally  present. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  how  it  happens  that  a 
Causes  of  hereditary  aristocracy  becomes  in  the  course  of  ages  em- 
ii"ritpv  iu  bued  with  feelings  which  render  them  more  capable  than 
tutioa^f1  a  changing  democracy  of  resisting  the  temptations  of 
power.  It  is  that  they  acquire  new  objects  of  ambition 
suited  to  such  a  state  of  things,  from  the  long  enjoyment 
of  the  former  ones.  Wealth  has  ceased  to  be  a  distinc- 
tion, for  it  has  become  hereditary ;  power  even  is  com- 
paratively unheeded,  for  it  has  been  long  enjoyed.  Ever 
covetous  of  distinction,  the  human  mind,  amidst  this 
satiety  of  the  ordinary  objects  of  desire,  works  out  new 
ones  for  itself.  Eminence  is  sought  in  a  novel  and 
exclusive  career.  Elegance  in  dress,  manners,  and  habits, 
comes  to  be  the  great  criterion  of  distinction  ;  the  point 
of  honour  is  established,  and  fixes  a  new  code  of  para- 
mount authority  ;  common  vices  are  shunned,  not  because 
they  arc  wrong,  but  because  they  arc  vulgar.  These 
desires  and  habits,  acting  upon  several  successive  genera- 
tions, at  length  come  to  form  a  character  among  the 
hereditary  aristocracy  which,  though  doubtless  tainted 
with  the  usual  proportion  of  the  corruption  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Adam,  is  yet  less  prone  than  that  of  ordinary 
men  to  the  peculiar  vices  which  arise  from  the  possession 
of  power.  They  have  learned  to  shun  those  vices,  not  so 
much  because  of  their  iniquity,  as  from  their  being  those 
into  which  their  inferiors,  when  invested  with  authoritv, 
usually  fall.  "  My  jani/ary,"  says  Chateaubriand,  "  made 
as  much  of  the  ensigns  of  authority  as  if  he  had  been 
a  parvenu."  The  secret  pride  of  the  old  noble  here 
revealed  the  main  cause  of  the  comparative  courtesy 
with  which  power  is  in  general  wielded  by  the  higher 
ranks. 

The  clearest  proof  of  the  truth  of  these  principles  may 
bo  seen  in  the  general  opinion,  and  it  is  evinced  in  the 
ordinary  language  and  habitual  expressions  of  men.  The 
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common  proverb  as  to  the  consequence  of  putting  a  beg-    CHAP. 
gar  on  horseback,  and  the  general  observation,  that  no 


man  was  ever  in  the  end  enriched  by  getting  a  prize  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds  in  the  lottery,  proves  the  urn-  Evidence  of 
versal  sense  of  the  danger  of  sudden  elevation,  either  in  common6 ' 
rank  or  fortune.  Xo  people  ever  had,  no  man  ever  heard,  ,Sfcfe 
a  corresponding  proverb  as  to  the  effect  of  setting  a  gentle- 
man on  horseback.  On  the  contrary,  the  expressions  of 
all  modern  nations  point  to  the  restraint  on  insolence  of 
manner  which  arises,  as  if  by  instinct,  with  certain  advan- 
tages of  birth.  The  word  gentleman  shows  that  com- 
mon experience  has  associated  mildness  of  demeanour 
with  elevation  of  descent  ;  "  chivalrous,"  the  highest 
praise  that  can  be  bestowed  on  manners,  still  points  to 
horsemen  as  those  in  whom  they  are  most  frequently 
found;  "  courtesy,"  yet  reminds  us  of  the  court  of  the 
castle,  where  its  graces  were  first  learned.  Heroic  or  dis- 
interested conduct  is  universally  termed  "  noble,"  and 
the  reverse  is  stigmatised  as  vulgar  or  ignoble.  The 
word  "  gallantry  "  never  ceases  to  remind  us  that,  if  per- 
sonal courage  distinguishes  those  of  noble  descent,  it  is 
too  often  allied,  from  the  admiration  it  excites  in  the 
other  sex,  with  corresponding,  but  in  a  manner  peculiar, 
vices.  If  you  ask  a  person  of  cither  sex,  in  the  middle 
ranks,  how  they  came  to  be  deceived  by  such  a  one,  the 
answer  generally  is  that  they  took  him  for  a  gentleman. 
No  one  ever  heard  it  assigned  as  a  reason  for  a  decep- 
tion, that  the  cheat  was  a  gentleman,  but  that  they  took 
him  for  a  mechanic.  Numerous  associations  have  been 
formed,  especially  in  this  country,  by  the  working  classes 
for  their  relief  ;  but  it  has  never  been  found  that,  unless 
where  their  direction  and  the  management  of  their  funds 
have  been  taken  by  the  higher  classes,  they  have  had  any 
lasting  success. 

The  indignation  so  commonlv  expressed  by  the  great 
body  of  men  against  the  vices  of  their  superiors,  affords 
no  sort  of  securitv  that  they  will  not,  if  they  have  the 
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CHAP,    means,   adopt  them.      The  extraordinary  difference  be- 
tween  the   conduct   and   sentiments   of  mankind,   when 


1815.  ju(]ging  Of  the  actions  of  others,  and  when  acting  for 
Example  of  themselves,  in  ay  be  every  day  witnessed  in  the  public 
cnce  afford-  tlieatres.  Observe  tlic  conduct  of  the  people,  and,  most 
theatre.  °^  a^'  *ne  humblest  classes  of  the  community,  when  their 
feelings  are  roused  by  the  performance  of  a  noble  tragedy, 
and  the  enunciation  of  exalted  sentiments,  clothed  in  the 
colours  of  poetry,  and  enforced  by  the  energy  and  genius 
of  theatrical  representation — such  as  an  admiring  world 
formerly  witnessed  in  Siddons  and  Kemble,  and  our  age 
has  witnessed  in  Helen  Faucit  and  Mademoiselle  Rachel. 
How  loudly  are  generous  sentiments  applauded;  how 
enthusiastic  is  the  ardour  produced  by  patriotic  emotion ; 
how  strongly  does  the  very  air  of  the  theatre  seem  im- 
pregnated with  the  most  generous  and  patriotic  senti- 
ments !  How  many  inexperienced  observers  have  been 
led  to  imagine,  when  witnessing  those  bursts  of  lofty 
enthusiasm,  and  seeing  how  uniformly  they  commence 
with  the  humblest  classes  of  society — how  many  have 
been  led  to  conclude  that  human  nature  is  at  bottom 
virtuous  and  pure ;  that  selfishness  and  vice  are  the 
growth  only  of  riches  and  palaces;  and  that  ample  secu- 
rity for  a  pure  and  salutary  administration  of  affairs  will 
be  found  in  the  admission  of  the  masses  of  men  into  the 
uncontrolled  direction  of  public  affairs! 

Follow  out  the  assembled  multitude  who  have  been 
(•,.„.:•., -ti,.  swayed  by  such  generous  emotions  in  the  theatre,  and 
see  who  they  are,  and  what  they  do,  when  exposed  to 
the  separate  influence  of  the  sins  which  most  easily  beset 
them.  Among  the  so  recently  generous  and  elevated 
crowd  \\ill  be  found  the  profligate  husband  and  the  faith- 
less wife-— the  hard-hearted  creditor  and  the  fraudulent 
debtor  —the  reckless  prodigal  and  the  depraved  libertine — 
the  besotted  drunkard  and  the  abandoned  sensualist — the 
cruel  enemy  and  the  perfidious  friend — the  hard-hearted 
egotist  and  the  rancorous  foe.  Among  the  many  who  but 
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tlic  evening  before  seemed  animated  only  with  the  most 
pure  and  generous  sentiments,  will  be  found  every  form 


and  variety  of  human  wickedness,  and  by  them  will  be 
practised  every  deed  by  which  man  can  inflict  misery  on 
man.  Such  and  so  different  is  man  when  judging  of 
others  according  to  his  reason  and  feelings,  and  man 
when  acting  for  himself  under  the  influence  of  his  reason, 
his  feelings,  and  his  passions.  Hence  it  is  that,  during 
the  worst  periods  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  sangui- 
nary mob  who  had  been  entranced  in  the  evening  by  the 
noble  and  elevating  sentiments  of  Racine  or  Corneille, 
arose  in  the  morning  with  fresh  vigour  to  pursue  their 
career  of  selfishness  and  their  work  of  blood  ;  and  hence 
it  is  that  the  enthusiastic  masses,  whose  sentiments  ap- 
peared so  pure,  and  their  feelings  so  exalted,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  that  convulsion,  when  declaiming  against 
the  corruptions  of  power,  that  their  hearts  might  be 
thought  to  have  opened  within  them  the  springs  of  heaven, 
became  so  utterly  selfish,  corrupt,  and  cruel,  when  exposed 
themselves  to  its  temptations,  that  they  appeared  to  have 
been  steeped  in  hell. 

If  the  influences  of  these  combined  circumstances  are 

fi9. 

taken  into  consideration,  it  will  not  appear  surprising  Cnuso  of  th 
that  cruelty  has  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  been  in  every  dcmoa-acy. 
age  the  characteristic  of  democratic  government  ;  and 
that  the  excess  of  the  populace  in  that  particular  has  in 
general  been  the  circumstance  that  has  most  contributed 
to  the  overthrow  of  their  power.  Generally  speaking, 
cruelty  is  more  the  result,  at  least  in  civilised  society,  of 
fear,  than  of  any  settled  savage  disposition.  Men  mas- 
sacre others  when  they  are  apprehensive  of  punishment 
or  death  themselves.  It  is  in  the  secret  dread  which  a 
democracy  always  entertains  that  its  position  in  power  is 
forced  and  unnatural,  and  that  it  is  destined  ere  long  to 
fall  under  the  government  of  propertv  and  intelligence, 
that  the  true  cause  of  the  persevering  energy  with  which  it 
attacks  both  the  possessions  and  the  lives  of  the  wealthier 
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CHAP,    classes  is  to  be  found.    It  is  not  that  the  lower  classes  are 

V  (  *  Vf  T 

__! —  by  nature  more  bloodthirsty  than  the  higher,  but  that  they 

1815-  entertain  a  constant  apprehension  of  falling  again  under 
their  influence,  and  possibly,  in  that  event,  undergoing 
the  punishment  which  their  crimes  may  have  deserved. 
Thence  the  saying  of  Marat,  which  so  well  expressed  the 
feelings  of  the  Jacobins  of  Paris,  "  that  there  was  no  hope 
for  France  till  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  heads 
had  fallen  ;  "  thence  the  cry,  "  Down  with  the  bank  !  " 
which  destroyed  three-fourths  of  the  commercial  wealth 
of  America  ;  and  thence  the  saying,  "  To  stop  the  Duke, 
go  for  gold!"  which,  during  a  period  of  revolutionary  con- 
vulsion, caused  eighteen  hundred  thousand  pounds,  in  three 
days,  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  coffers  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. In  all  these  cases  it  is  not  any  absolute  pleasure 
in  the  destruction  of  life  or  property  which  leads  to  these 
extreme  and  terrible  measures,  fraught  with  such  awful 
results  on  the  part  of  the  democracy  :  it  is  the  terror  of 
losing  a  power  which  they  arc  in  secret  conscious  they  arc 
unfit  to  exercise,  which  in  reality  is  the  motive  of  their 
proceedings.  They  arc  aware  that  if  their  opponents 
exist,  they  will  in  the  long  run  fall  under  their  govern- 
ment ;  and  therefore  they  see  no  chance  of  safety  but  in 
their  entire  destruction. 

VI 1.  There  is  another  most  material  point  of  distinction 

(iO 

want  of  ail  between  the  government  of  property  and  education  and 
[r^u'il' reai  that  of  numbers,  which  is,  that  in  the  former  case  the 
."•mm rut i,-  persons  intrusted  with  the  direction  of  affairs  are  com- 
paratively//^/ and  few  in  number,  and  consequently  the 
invaluable  checks  of  individual  responsibility  and  public 
observation  attach  to  them  ;  while,  in  the  latter,  the  real 
ruling  power  is  a  multitude  of  perpetually  changing  per- 
sons, upon  no  one  of  whom  can  the  responsibility  of  any 
measures  originating  in  public  opinion  be  fixed.  At  the 
same  time,  the  rulers  and  magistrates  arc  so  continually 
shifted,  that  fltcy  avoid  also  all  responsibility  for  the 
measures  in  which  they  have  had  only  a  temporary  share. 
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It  was  long  ago  observed  by  Sallust,  in  the  admirable  CHAP. 
declamation  against  aristocracy  which  he  puts  into  the  -  — 
mouth  of  Marius,  that  the  condition  of  patricians  is  so 
prominent,  and  the  light  shining  on  them  so  bright,  that 
even  their  smallest  faults  are  perpetually  exposed  to  the 
public  gaze.*  It  is  the  consciousness  of  this  perpetual 
responsibility  attaching  to  them,  which,  in  a  free  com- 
munity, where  the  opinion  of  the  middle  classes  has  a 
material  weight  in  public  affairs,  constitutes  the  greatest 
and  most  salutary  check  on  their  conduct.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  the  obscurity  which  numbers  throw  over  any 
individual  of  the  multitude,  and  the  consequent,  not 
merely  impunity,  but  liberation  from  all  legal  respon- 
sibility or  moral  control  which  they  enjoy,  which  con- 
stitutes one  main  source  of  the  danger  of  their  proceed- 
ings. "  In  the  multitude  of  counsellors,"  says  Solomon, 
"  there  is  safety."  "  Yes,"  said  Dr  Gregory,  "  but  it  is 
safety  to  the  counsellors,  not  the  counselled;  for  each 
lays  the  blame  upon  the  other." 

In  a  democratic  communitv,  the  greatest  measures  are 

.  61. 

often  forced  upon  government  by  an  insurgent  pressure  its  <iisas- 

•  .\  .    J.  .  /  trous  effects. 

from  below,  without  any  man  being  able  to  tell  either 
who  were  its  authors,  how  it  began,  or  where  it  is  to  end. 
Thus  the  state  may  be  ultimately  ruined,  no  one  knows 
how,  or  by  whom.  In  the  officers  also,  whether  of  the 
executive  or  judicial  department,  the  jealousy  of  the 
people  at  any  one  possessing  power  which  docs  not  flow 
from,  and  frequently  revert  to  themselves,  is  such,  that 
it  very  soon  becomes  impossible  either  to  maintain  any 
stable  system  for  the  public  government,  or  to  retain  ex- 
perienced ability  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  direction 
of  affairs.  Rotation  of  office  is  the  principle  on  which 
all  their  appointments  are  rested.  The  moment  a  man 
becomes  acquainted  with  his  official  duties,  he  is  dis- 
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CHAP,    placed,  to  make  way  for  another  who  is  as  ignorant  of 
\cvr  ^ 

_L  them  as  the  first  was  when  lie  entered  on  them.     Men 

L5ly-  would  rather  be  ill  governed  by  many  in  succession,  than 
well  by  a  few  permanently.  Hence  the  proverbially  short 
duration  of  ministerial  existence  in  all  countries  during 
periods  of  democratic  ascendancy;  and  hence  the  frequent 
appointment  even  of  judicial  officers  in  France  during 
the  Revolution,  and  in  America  at  this  time,  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  people,  as  evinced  by  their  two  legislative 

l  Aiito,  cli.  J 

xc.  §  74.  houses,  or  for  a  period  of  only  a  few  years.1  Not  the 
least  evils  of  democratic  ascendancy  will  be  found  to  have 
originated  from  this  cause,  and  it  affords  the  true  solu- 
tion of  many  of  the  catastrophes,  both  social  and  national, 
which  have  been  traced  in  the  preceding  pages. 

VIII.  But  most  of  all  is  a  subversion  of  the  riht  order 


fi'2. 

Fatal  eff-cts  of  society  to  be  apprehended  from   the   undue  prepon- 

crat 

htiu  tini   in 


derance  of  the  inhabitants  of  tovnt,  which  never  fails  to 
follow  in  the  wake  of  a  really  democratic  constitution. 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  lias  well  explained  the  way  in 
which  this  effect  takes  place.  "  A  representation  founded 
on  numbers  merely,  would  be  productive  of  gross  inequal- 
ity in  that  very  class  to  which  all  others  arc  sacrificed. 
The  dill'erence  between  the  people  of  the  country  and 
those  of  towns  is  attended  with  consequences  which  no 
contrivance  of  law  can  obviate.  Towns  are  the  nursery  of 
political  feeling.  The  freijiiencv  of  meeting,  the  warmth 
of  discussion,  the  variety  of  pursuit,  the  rivalship  of  inte- 
rest, the  opportunities  of  information,  even  the  fluctua- 
tions and  extremes  of  fortune,  direct  the  minds  of  the 
inhabitants  to  public  concerns,  and  render  them  the  scats 
of  republican  governments,  or  the  preservers  of  libcrtv  in 
monarchies.  But  if  this  difference  be  considerable  among 
educated  men,  it  seems  immeasurable  when  we  contem- 
plate its  effects  on  the  more  numerous  classes.  Among 
them  no  strong  public  sentiment  can  be  kept  up  without 
numerous  meetings.  It  is  chieflv  where  they  arc  animated 

*•  */ 

by  a  view  of  their  own  strength  and  numbers,  and  when 
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they  arc  stimulated  by  an  eloquence  suited  to  their  char-    CHAP. 

acter,  that  the  thoughts  of  such  are  directed  to  subjects  

so  far  from  their  common  feelings  as  the  concerns  of  the 
commonwealth.  All  these  aids  are  necessarily  wanting  to 
the  dispersed  inhabitants  of  the  country,  whose  frequent 
meetings  arc  rendered  impossible  by  distance  and  poverty, 
who  have  few  opportunities  of  being  excited  by  discus- 
sion and  declamation,  and  very  imperfect  means  of  cor- 
respondence with  those  at  a  distance.  An  agricultural 
people  is  generally  submissive  to  the  laws,  and  observant 
of  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  but  stationary  and  stagnant, 
without  the  enterprise  which  is  the  source  of  improve- 
ment, and  the  public  spirit  which  preserves  liberty.  If 
the  whole  political  -powers  of  the  state,  therefore,  were 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  lowest  classes,  it  would  be 
nearly  all  exercised  l)ij  the  towns.  About  two-elevenths 
of  the  people  of  England  inhabit  towns  which  have  a  popu- 
lation of  ten  thousand  souls  or  upwards.  A  body  so  large, 
strengthened  by  union,  discipline,  and  spirit,  would  with- 
out difficult)/  domineer  over  the  lifeless  and  scattered 
peasants.  All  active  talent  would  in  such  a  case  fly  to 
the  towns,  where  alone  its  power  could  be  felt.  The 
choice  of  the  country  would  be  dictated  by  the  cry  of  the 
towns,  wherever  it  was  thought  it  was  possible  to  take 
it  from  the  quiet  influence  of  the  resident  proprietors."'' 
AVliat  a  commentary  on  these  words,  and  demonstration 
of  their  truth,  lias  been  afforded  by  the  annals  of  Eng- 
land since  the  Reform  Bill  passed,  which  gave  two-thirds 
of  the  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  members  for 
boroughs  emancipated  by  the  Act  of  1819  from  rural, 
but  on  that  very  account  subjected  to  urban,  influences! 

In  contrasting  thus  the  opposite  effects  of  an  aristocra- 
tic and  democratic  government  on  human  affairs,  it  is  an 
ojH'it  aristocracv  that  is  in  view;  that  is  to  say,  an  aris- 
tocracy blending  with,  and  open  to,  the  intermixture  of  the 
most  prominent  and  deserving  of  the  middle  classes  of 
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CHAP,    the  community.      If  this  is  not  the  case — if  the  ruling 

"VC'VT  • 

L  power  of  the  state  is  an  aristocracy,  like  that  of  Venice 

!15'      or  old  France,  which  excludes  all  admission  into  its  ranks 
it  is  an       of  the  most  eminent  and  deserving  of  the  inferior  classes 
cFo'^'ari'sto*  of  society,  and  has  obtained  such  power  in  the  state  as 
isTtu-nS''  to  be  able  to  stifle   or   extinguish  the  voice   of  public 
ge!  opinion,  experience  warrants  the  assertion  that,   though 
the  evils  which  have  now  been  stated  are  avoided,  their 
place  is  supplied  by  others  of  a  different  description, 
less  acute  but  more  lasting.    Such  a  government  is  abun- 
dantly stable  in  its  purposes  and  judicious  in  its  councils, 
at  least  with  reference  to  its  own  interests;  but  is  it 
equally  favourable  to  the  development  of  industry,  the 
growth  of  freedom,  or  the  advancing  of  social  progress  1 
Have  the  brightest  pages  of  history  arisen  under  its  in- 
fluence r(     Docs  experience  warrant  the  assertion  that  it 
is  the  form  of  government  most  conducive  to  general  feli- 
city ?     The  fact  will  be  found  to  be  directly  the  reverse. 

Is  not  its  invariable  tendency  to  limit  power,  patron- 
Evils  of  the  age,  and  office  to  its  OMrn   order?  to  treat   the  middle 
ctLof8go-    and  working  classes  of  society  as  an  inferior  species  of 
uut'    creation,  and  rule  the  state  for  the  exclusive  and  peculiar 
advantage  of  its  own  members'?     Are  not  genius,  intel- 
lect, energy  in  the  middle  ranks,  studiously  depressed; 
and  talent  encouraged  and  rewarded,  only  so  far  as  it  is 
exerted  in  their  service,  -and  directed  by  their  will  ?      Is 
not  office  chiefly  bestowed  upon  inferior  birth  as  the  re- 
ward of  servility;! — is  not  an  instinctive  horror  felt  for 
independent  character,  and  pliant  ability  the  great  object 
at  once  of  search  and  promotion  1     Experience  unequivo- 
cally demonstrates  that  these  questions  must  be  answered 
in   the   affirmative,  and    renders  it  evident  that,  though 

O 

the  evils  with  which  it  is  attended  are  not  of  so  piercing 
and  terrible  a  kind  as  those  which  flow  from  democratic 
ascendancy,  yet  they  are  far  more  enduring  in  their 
operation,  and  are  greatly  more  difficult  of  removal.  The 
ruling  power  in  such  a  society  is  not,  as  in  the  ever- 
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shifting  wheel  of  popular  ascendancy,  withdrawn  from    CHAP. 
responsibility,  but  it  is  relieved  from  its  effects.     It  is    XCVI- 
not  unknown  to  public  opinion,  but  it  is  able  to  set  its     1815- 
verdict  at  defiance.     Resting  on  the  support  of  a  limited 
class  in  the  state,  the  interests  of  whose  members  are 
the  same,  it  is  often  able  to  disregard  entirely  alike  the 
advantage  and  wishes  of  every  inferior  rank  in  society. 

Of  all  the  possessions  of  mankind,  there  is  none  which 
they  at  once  so  universally  desire,  and  so  tenaciously  Contention 
retain,  as  power.  Property  itself  has  not  been  found  to  °y  amHe™ 
be,  in  general,  so  vehement  an  object  of  contention ;  j^f^ m 
though  unquestionably  its  advantages  are  more  sub- statcs- 
stantial,  and  its  loss  attended  with  greater  evils.  The 
reason  is,  that  the  contest,  even  for  these  advantages, 
has  generally  taken  place  on  the  preliminary  question 
of  political  influence.  Like  the  ramparts  of  a  fortress, 
worthless  in  themselves,  but  commanding  all  that  is  valu- 
able within  their  circuit,  it  is  there  that  the  deadly  battle 
in  the  breach  has  been  fought.  Aristocracy  has  invari- 
ably been  found  to  be  to  the  last  degree  jealous  of  any 
encroachments  on  this  its  most  highly-prized  inheritance; 
and  if  not  the  bloodiest,  at  least  the  most  long-continued 
feuds  which  have  desolated  the  world,  have  arisen  from 
the  obstinate  and  skilful  resistance  which  it  has  invari- 
ably made  to  the  efforts  of  commercial  wealth  or  popular 
ambition  to  be  admitted  to  a  share  of  its  influence.  From 
the  days  when  the  contests  of  the  patricians  and  plebeians 
convulsed  Rome  during  three  centuries,  and  Sylla  and 
Marius,  at  the  head  of  the  military  force  of  their  rival 
factions,  drenched  the  republic  with  blood,  and  disgraced 
it  by  proscriptions,  to  those  when  the  whole  world  was 
involved  in  the  conflict  of  the  Tiers  Etat  of  France  with 
the  property  of  Europe,  and  the  British  empire  was 
shaken  to  its  centre  by  the  fierce  conflict  of  the  aristocra- 
tic and  democratic  parties  on  the  arena  of  parliamentary 
reform,  this  has  been  the  most  lasting  object  of  contention 
amonir  mankind.  And  so  vehement  has  been  the  discord 
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CHAP,    which  it  has  occasioned,   and  so    furious   the   passions 

\  f^VT 

developed  during  its  continuance,   that  England  is  the 


1S15>  only  example  recorded  in  history  in  which  they  have  not 
led  quickly  to  the  total  destruction  of  freedom,  either  by 
the  despotism  invariably  following  on  democratic  triumph, 
or  by  the  binding  fetters  which  proclaim  the  victory  of 
aristocratic  power.  And  perhaps  even  among  its  inhabi- 
tants the  evil  is  only  adjourned,  and  democratic  triumph 
has  implanted,  if  not  an  acute,  yet  a  wasting  and  mortal 
malady  in  the  British  empire. 

It  was  the  plaintive  conclusion  of  the  Roman  annalist, 
Great  ef-  that  liberty  moulded  from  the  blending  of  the  aristocratic, 
brief  endur-  democratic,  and  monarchical  powers,  is  slow  of  growth, 
combined  difficult  of  maintenance,  quick  of  decay.*  Subsequent 
dircrtion'0  experience  has  added  fresh  proofs  of  the  observation  of 
and  demo-  Tacitus,  and  yet  illustrated  not  less  forcibly  the  incom- 

cratic  .         .  . 

vigour.  parable  energy  which  is  communicated  to  mankind  during 
the  brief  period  which  elapses  between  the  first  expansion 
and  last  triumph  of  democratic  vigour.  The  Roman 
empire  in  ancient,  the  British  in  modern  times,  have  for 
ever  demonstrated  this  important  truth.  The  first  con- 
quered the  world  by  its  arms,  and  humanised  it  bv  its 
wisdom  ;  the  second  subjected  the  waves  to  its  dominion, 
and  spread  along  its  shores  the  light  of  knowledge,  the 
institutions  of  civilisation,  the  blessings  of  religion.  But 
it  is  only  a  brief  period  of  such  transcendant  brightness 
which  Providence  allows  to  any  nation.  Its  advent  marks 
the  efflorescence  of  civilisation,  and  is  generally  contem- 
porary with  tlie  highest  point  of  national  fortunes.  Its 
decline  is  followed  by  a  total  decay  of  social  growth,  and 
a  speedy  termination  of  national  existence.  This  is  not 
a  mere  fanciful  analogy  suggested  by  the  oft-observed 
resemblance  between  individual  and  national  growth,  but 
a  part  of  that  mysterious  unity  of  design  which  runs 
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through  every  part  of  the  creation,  and  unites  in  one  har-    CHAP. 
raonious  system  the  minutest  object  in  the  material,  and 


the  grandest  revolutions  in  the  moral  world. 

Nor  is  the  reason  difficult  to  be  discerned  which  has 
led  to  the  establishment  of  this  moral  law.  Such  is  the  R^on's  of 
surpassing  force  of  the  power  which  during  this  brief  law.'" 
period  is  brought  to  bear  on  human  affairs,  and  such  the 
energy  which  during  its  continuance  it  communicates  to 
mankind,  that  it's  long  existence  would  prove  inconsistent 
with  the  independent  existence  of  nations.  Democratic 
vigour,  guided  by  aristocratic  direction,  has  generally 
proved  invincible.  If  to  any  nation  were  given,  for  a 
series  of  ages,  the  combined  wisdom  and  energy  of  Rome, 
from  the  days  of  Hannibal  to  those  of  Gracchus,  or  of 
England,  from  those  of  Chatham  to  those  of  Wellington, 
it  would  infallibly  acquire  the  empire  of  the  world.  As 
Providence,  therefore,  in  its  wisdom,  has  established  the 
diversity  of  nations,  and  allotted  to  each  the  performance 
of  its  appropriate  character  on  the  general  theatre,  it  has 
wisely  ordained  that  to  none  an  immortal  existence  should 
be  assigned  ;  but  that  each,  after  its  part  has  been  per- 
formed, should  be  removed  from  the  scene,  and  make  way 
for  its  destined  successors  on  the  stage.  National  vanity, 
social  partiality,  may  contest  this  progress,  and  contend 
on  the  principle  of  perfectibility  for  the  perpetual  endur- 
ance of  particular  communities  :  but  experience  gives  no 
countenance  to  these  ideas  ;  and  probably  an  attentive 
observer  of  the  signs  of  the  times  in  those  nations  where 
such  expectations  are  most  generally  indulged,  will  dis- 
cover no  equivocal  indications  of  its  approach  to  the  com- 
mon charnel-house  of  mortality. 

Observation  readilv  suggests  the  causes  to  which   the 
invariable    tendency  to    decay  in    human    institutions  is  T,.  \  i,at 
owing.      In  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  we  see  the  ope- '_,',",'„ 
ration  of  the  same  principle  in  the  path  of  private  life  as  ^^i 
the  general  fate  of  nations.      It  is  sin  which  has  brought  ".'r 
deatli  to  nations  as  well  as  individuals.      It  is  the  multi-  cd:" 
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CHAP,    plication  of  selfish  desires,  artificial  enjoyments,  indolent 
'     or  luxurious  habits,  consequent  upon  the  increase  of  wealth 
isio.      ancj  j.jic  |ong.  C0ntiuuance  of  civilisation,  which  prove  fatal 
to  the  virtue,  patriotism,  and  self-denial  which  are  essen- 
tial to  national  prosperity.     The  thirst  for  riches  comes 
to  supersede  every  other  desire.     Patriotism  itself  yields 
to    its    vehemence.*      "  Wealth  accumulates,   and   men 
decay."     Opulence,  from  the  incessant  effort  to  augment 
it,  grows  up  into  immense  masses,  fatal  to  the  virtue  of 
its  possessors,  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  indigence  multiplies 
with  fearful  rapidity,  destructive  to  public  security,  on  the 
other.     The  great  become  covetous,   the  poor  reckless. 
Selfish  opulence  ceases  to  be  patriotic,  destitute  misery  to 
be  obedient.     Grasping  wealth  starves  the  state,  turbulent 
poverty  fears  not  to  overturn  it :  the  nation  becomes  poor, 
its  magnates  rich.    "  Pro  his  nos  habemus  luxuriam  atque 
avaritiam  ;     publice    egestatem,    privatim    opulentiam  ; 
laudamus    divitias,   sequiraur   inertiam ;    inter    bonos   et 
malos  nullum  discrimcn  :  omnia  virtutis  piTumia  ambitio 
Bd?Cat.e    possidet.'^f     Happy  the  nation  which  sees  in  its  internal 
condition  none  of  the   effects   of  greatness   which  Cato 
observed  and  Sallust  has  recorded  !     Such  a  state  may 
anticipate  prolonged,  possibly  immortal   existence  ;    but 
where  are  we  to  find  it  amidst  the  passions,  the  vices,  and 
the  follies  of  the  world? 

That   the   religion   and   institutions  of   modern  times 

inrrca.^.i     have  given  a  much  longer  lease  of  life  to  the  nations  of 

ofr'"iuiity    Europe  than   were  enjoyed  bv  those  of  antiquity,   must 

be  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  observer.      In  Asia,  the 

vigour  of  the  chief  who  sei/es  the  diadem  rarely  descends 

to  his  successor  who  inherits  it:   and  even  the  hardihood 

of  a  new  race  of  northern  conquerors  is  found,  after  a 

Kruirn>i>.  /'/("///.«".  fin*'. 

f  '•  Instead  of  these  virtues.  \\-(-  have  luxury  and  avarice  ;  public  want,  private 
richer.  Wo  j. mi.se  wealth,  \\e  follow  indolence.  All  distinction  ceases  between 
the  [.'""d  and  bad  :  ambition  eairies  oil'  all  the  rewards  of  virtue."  S.su.rsT, 
UitiiiHf  \\'-'i: 
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few  generations,  to  be  irrecoverably  merged  in  the  effemi-    CHAP. 
nacy  of  their  subjects.     Hence  the  extraordinary  facility 


with  which  they  are  overturned,  and  the  perpetual  alter- 
nation of  external  conquest  and  internal  corruption  which 
marks  every  age  of  Asiatic  history.  In  Europe,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  at  once  evident  that  a  more  durable 
order  of  things  has  been  induced  with  the  free  spirit 
which,  from  the  days  of  Agamemnon,  seems  to  have  been 
the  distinctive  mark  of  the  race  of  Japhet.  Though  the 
seeds  of  evil  are  not  less  generally  implanted  in  them 
than  elsewhere  among  mankind,  yet  they  are  combated 
with  a  vigour,  and  counteracted  by  a  salient  principle  of 
life,  unknown  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe.  This  was 
apparent  in  the  glorious  achievements,  immortal  genius, 
and  long  duration  of  the  Grecian  and  Italian  republics  ; 
and  it  is  still  more  conspicuous  in  the  states  of  modern 
times,  which  have  already  attained,  without  any  decisive 
symptoms  of  decrepitude,  a  length  of  existence  exceeding 
that  allotted  even  to  the  enduring  fortitude  of  ancient 
Rome. 

But  nothing  warrants  the  assertion  that  these  superior 
powers  of  vitality  have  extinguished  the  seeds  of  mor- But  they 
tality,  or  that  the  communities  of  Europe  have  attained  the  seeds  of 
such  a  degree  of  stability  as  to  be  able  to  defy  alike  the  theiTbosom. 
shock  of  external  disaster  and  the  mouldering  of  internal 
decay.  The  strife  of  faction,  the  growth  of  luxury,  the 
private  wealth,  the  public  poverty,  the  selfishness  of  the 
few,  the  profligacy  of  the  many,  which  were  marked  as 
the  premonitory  symptoms  of  decline  in  the  states  of 
antiquity,  are  equally  conspicuous  in  modern  times.  The 
southern  states  of  Europe  appear  to  be  irrevocably 
entangled  in  the  meshes  of  private  enjoyment ;  possibly 
the  northern  are  not  yet  fully  immersed,  only  because 
they  were  longer  of  tasting  its  sweets.  There  is  more 
vigour  in  them,  because  energy  is  impressed  on  man  by 
the  rigours  of  the  climate  in  which  he  dwells  ;  but  vigour 
alone  will  not  insure  national  existence  anv  more  than  it 
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CHAP,    will  individual  prosperity.     Everything  depends  on  the 

XCVL     direction  which  it  takes.     Turned  to  selfish  ends,  it  will 

1815-     only  accelerate  the  approach  to  public  ruin.     There  is 

nothing  in  the   civilisation   around  us  which   authorises 

O 

either  the  belief  or  the  wish  that  it  should  be  perpetual. 
This  may  at  least  with  confidence  be  affirmed,  that  length 
of  life  is  given  to  us,  equally  as  to  our  predecessors,  just  in 
proportion  to  the  duration  of  public  and  private  virtues ; 
and  that  the  only  elixir  of  life  which  can  be  given  to 
empires,  is  to  be  found  in  the  virtue  and  resolution  of 
their  inhabitants. 

And  this  illustrates  the  final  cause  of  a  peculiarity  in 
Final' cause  the  condition  of  the  species,  which  has  long  been  the 
alnonj?  num.  subject  of  mistake  or  lamentation.  This  is  the  universal 
reutTvPun-  pn}valcnce  of  WAR  among  mankind.  If  the  effect  of  this 
initiated  terrible  scounrc  in  itself  be  considered  upon  the  imme- 

evils.  ' 

diate  happiness  or  misery  of  the  human  race,  it  must 
appear  the  most  unmitigated  evil  which  the  justice  or 
wrath  of  Heaven  has  let  loose  upon  guiltv  men.  If  we 
reflect  that  its  object  is  to  train  mankind  up  to  mutual 
slaughter,  and  direct  the  whole  energies  and  powers  of 
the  human  mind  to  the  destruction  of  the  species,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  it  appears  at  first  sight  in  no 
other  light  than  a  devastating  evil.  Philosophers  and 
philanthropists,  accordingly,  have  concurred  from  the 
earliest  times  in  regarding  it  in  this  light — in  depre- 
cating mutual  hostility  and  national  passions  as  the  most 
dreadful  evils  which  can  alllict  the  world,  and  earnestly 
endeavouring  by  all  means  in  their  power  to  diminish  the 
frequency  of  this  dreadful  scourge  of  humanitv.  Sanguine 
hopes  were  entertained,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
French  Revolution,  that  a  new  era  in  this  important 
particular  had  opened  upon  the  species.  It  was  expected 
that  former  contests,  stimulated  bv  the  ambition  of  kinirs 
and  the  rivalry  of  ministers,  would  cease  ;  and  that,  by 
the  accession  to  power  of  the  class  who  were  the  principal 
.sufferers  by  hostilities,  the  disposition  to  wage  them  would 
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at  once  be  terminated.     It  had  come  to  pass  as  a  general  CHAP. 

•  X  C  V I 

axiom,  that  war  was  the  consequence  of  monarchical  and 


aristocratic  governments,  and  would  disappear  with  their 
removal ;  and  general  applause  followed  the  humane  sen- 
timent of  the  poet— 

"  War  is  a  game  which,  were  the  people  wise, 
Kings  should  not  play  at." 

But  when  the  matter  was  put  to  the  test,  experience 
soon  demonstrated,  what  had  long  been  known  to  the  few  wimh  were 
observers  of  historical  facts,  that  these  expectations  were  creLell  i>y 
entirely  illusory,  and  that  not  only  was  the  tendency  to  a^unlilincy. 
war  noways  diminished,  but  it  was  fearfully  increased  by 
the  augmentation  of  popular  power.  Angry  passions,  it 
was  then  found,  came  to  agitate  not  only  the  rulers,  but 
the  masses  of  men  ;  the  interests  of  whole  classes  in  one 
community  were  thought  to  be  arrayed  against  those  of 
the  corresponding  ones  in  another  ;  and  the  "  mnltis 
villa  l>dh.un  "  was  found  to  meet  with  innumerable  advo- 
cates in  a  period  of  revolutionary  excitement  and  distress. 
Accordingly,  the  warlike  propensities  never  appeared  so 
strong  as  in  the  newly-emancipated  French  people  ;  and 
the  longest,  the  bloodiest,  and  the  most  devastating  war 
recorded  in  modern  annals,  was  the  immediate  conse- 
quence of  the  pacific  dreams  of  the  authors  of  their 
philosophic  Revolution.  Nor  have  these  aggressive  pro- 
pensities been  confined  to  the  vehement  passions  of  that 
dreadful  convulsion.  They  have  been  not  less  conspicu- 
ous in  other  states,  during  periods  of  comparative  repose. 
England,  since  the  popular  revolution  of  1832,  has  ad- 
vanced with  accelerated  steps,  and  with  the  entire  con- 
currence of  its  inhabitants,  in  the  career  of  Oriental  con- 
quest :  Cabul  and  Xankin  have  seen  its  standards  ;  the 
Ameers,  the  Sikhs  have  been  subdued  by  its  arms  ; 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  become  the  seats  of  its 
colonisation.  Amidst  incessant  declamations  on  the  bless- 
ings of  peace  by  the  Transatlantic  orators,  the  I'nitod 
States  of  America  have  entered  on  the  path  of  foreign 
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CHAP,  aggression  with  a  fixity  of  purpose,  and  disregard  of  the 
-  rights  of  others,  worthy  to  be  placed  beside  the  policy  of 
Uo'  the  Roman  conquerors  of  the  world.*  They  have  sub- 
dued the  Mexicans,  defrauded  the  English  of  Maine, 
stretched  into  Oregon,  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
acquired  in  California  treasures  destined  perhaps  to  effect 
a  social  revolution  in  the  world.  And  the  first  effect  of 
the  French  Revolution  of  1848  was  to  light  up  the  flames 
of  war  in  every  country  of  Europe ;  to  superadd  to  the 
contests  of  interest  those  of  passion  and  race ;  to  arm  not 
only  the  National  Guard  against  the  Red  Republican,  but 
the  Italian  against  the  German,  the  Prussian  against  the 
Dane,  the  Bohemian  against  the  Austrian,  the  Muscovite 
against  the  Magyar,  and  drench  Europe  with  blood,  to  be 
stayed  only  by  the  triumph  of  the  aristocratic  principle, 
at  least  in  the  first  stage  of  the  contest. 

If  this  world  were  the  final  resting-place  of  man — if  it 

73.  . 

Necessity  of  were  intended  to  be  the  scat  of  unbroken  happiness,  and 
purification  tlie  human  mind  was  so  innocent,  and  so  deserving,  as  to 
""''  be  capable  of  enjoying  unmixed  felicity,  such  a  marked 
and  irretrievable  tendency  in  human  affairs  might  well 
be  a  subject  of  unmingled  regret.  But  if  the  real  condi- 
tion of  mankind  be  considered,  and  the  necessity  of  suf- 
fering to  the  purification  of  the  human  heart  taken  into 
consideration,  the  reflecting  observer  will  incline  to  a  very 
different  view  of  the  matter.  That  war  is  an  unbounded 
source  of  human  suffering  to  those  engaged  in  or  affected 
by  it,  can  be  doubted  by  none  ;  and  if  any  were  disposed 
to  be  sceptical  on  the  subject,  his  hesitation  would  pro- 
bablv  be  removed  by  a  consideration  of  the  devastating 

•/  */  o 

campaigns  that  followed  the  French  Revolution.  But  is 
not  suffering  necessary  to  the  purification  of  the  human 
heart  (  Js  it  not  in  that  ordeal  that  its  selfishness,  its 

*  Quinsy  Adam-,  in  Iiis  speech  in  the  Congress  on  the  Oregon  question, 
opfiily  rest'-d  their  all''_'<-d  right  to  that  territory  on  the  Divine  principle, 
'•  Replenish  the  earth,  nnd  subdue  it."  This  idea  has  been  often  felt  before, 
lint  this  \vas  the  first  time  it  was  ever  announced  us  ii  vindication  of  conquest 
in  a  grave  legislative  as>rinbly. 
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corruptions,  and  its  stains  are  washed  out  \     Have  we    CHAP. 

XCVI 

not  been  told  by  the  highest  authority,  that  man  is  made 


perfect  by  suffering  1  Is  not  misfortune,  anxiety,  and 
distress,  the  severe  but  salutary  school  of  individual  im- 
provement 1  And  what  is  war,  but  anxiety,  distress,  and 
often  anguish  to  nations  1 

Its  great  and  lasting  effect  is,  to  counteract  the  concen- 

74. 

tration  of  human  interests  upon  individual  interests — to  its  salutary 
awaken  the  patriotic  and  generous  affections — to  rouse  this  view. 
that  general  ardour  which,  spreading  from  breast  to 
breast,  obliterates  for  a  time  the  selfishness  of  private 
ambition,  and  leads  to  the  elevating  admission  of  heroic 
feelings.  Peace  exhibits  the  enchanting  prospect  of  rich 
fields,  flourishing  cities,  spacious  harbours,  growing  wealth, 
and  undisturbed  tranquillity;  but  beneath  that  smiling 
surface  are  to  be  found  the  rankest  and  most  dangerous 
passions  of  the  human  breast.  There  it  is  that  pleasure 
spreads  its  lures,  and  interest  its  attractions,  and  cupidity 
its  selfishness.  There  are  to  be  found  the  hard-hearted 
master  and  the  reckless  servant,  the  princely  landlord 
and  the  destitute  tenant,  the  profligate  husband  and 
the  faithless  wife,  "  et  cornnnpcre  ct  corrumpi  scculum 
vocatur."*  The  war  of  weapons  ceases,  but  that  of  interest 
begins  :  the  battle-field  is  no  longer  stained  with  blood; 
but  from  the  senate-house  issue  decrees,  and  from  the 
ascendancy  of  a  particular  class  in  the  state  is  dated  a 
scries  of  measures,  which  plunge  every  other  class  in  hope- 
less difficulties,  and  in  the  end  prove  fatal  to  the  fortunes 
of  the  state.  With  the  triumph  of  the  moneyed  Roman 
patricians,  began  the  misery  of  the  plebeians  and  the  de- 
cline of  the  empire  ;  with  the  ascendancy  of  the  English 
towns  in  the  legislature,  the  most  wide-spread  suffering 
England  has  ever  known,  arrested  only  by  the  opening  of 
the  reserve  treasures  of  nature  in  California  and  Australia, 
and  consequent  reversal  of  the  moneyed  system  of  the  rich. 
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CH  ^,  " I  had  hope 

XCVL  When  violence  had  ceased,  and  War  on  earth, 

All  would  have  then  gone  well ;  peace  would  have  crown'd 
1815.  With  length  of  happy  days  the  race  of  man  : 

But  I  was  far  deceived  ;  for  now  I  see 
Peace  to  corrupt  no  less  than  war  to  waste."  * 

Amidst  war  are  to  be  seen  the  ravaged  field  and  the 
sacked  city,  the  slaughtered  multitude  and  famished  group, 
the  tear  of  the  widow  and  the  groans  of  the  fatherless  ; 
but  amidst  all  that  scene  of  unutterable  woe,  the  gener- 
ous and  noble  affections  often  acquire  extraordinary  force. 
Selfishness  gives  place  to  patriotism,  cupidity  to  disin- 
terestedness, luxury  to  self-denial,  and  heroic  virtue  arises 
out  of  the  extremity  of  suffering.  Even  the  poignancy  of 
individual  distress  is  alleviated  by  the  numbers  who  simul- 
taneously share  it.  Misery  ceases  to  be  overwhelming 
when  it  is  no  longer  solitary;  individual  loss  is  drowned 
in  the  feeling  of  common  sympathy.  Peace  may  give 
men  a  larger  share  of  the  enjoyments  and  comforts  of 
this  world,  but  war  often  renders  them  fitter  for  a  future 
state  of  existence  ;  and  it  is  by  the  alternation  of  both 
that  they  are  best  fitted  for  the  duties  of  the  one,  and 
the  destinv  of  the  other. 

Whoever  lias  surveyed,  either  in  the  annals  of  mankind 
suikmL'  01>  i"  the  observation  of  society  around  him,  the  effects 
thiTwhirh'  °f  peace,  opulence,  and  long-continued  prosperity  upon 
of'tile"^'  numa"  character,  and  the  heroic  virtues  which  arc  called 
voiutioimi-y  forth  in  mankind  by  the  arrival  of  times  pregnant  with 

\v.ir  atfonls.        .  J  l 

disaster  and  alarm,  will  probably  have  little  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  these  observations.  JJut  they  are  demonstrated 
in  a  wav  that  must  bring  conviction  home  to  the  most 
incredulous,  by  the  result  of  the  wars  of  the  French 
Revolution.  At  the  commencement  of  the  period,  sel- 
fishness, irresolution,  and  cupidity  distinguished  all  the 
measures  of  cabinets:  languor,  inertness,  and  proneness 
to  delusion,  characterised  the  people  ;  mildness  and  tolera- 
tion were  daily  becoming  more  prevalent  in  the  adminis- 
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tration    of   government ;    and   a   general    pacific   spirit   CHAP. 
characterised  the  age.     Thence  it  \vas  that  Gibbon  then  _ 


lamented  that  the  world  would  never  again  see  the  vast 
convulsions,  the  moving  incidents  which  had  occurred  in 
ancient  times,  and  which  furnished  so  many  subjects  for 
the  immortal  historic  pencils  of  Greece  and  Rome.  But 
amidst  all  this  seeming  philanthropy  and  happiness, 
selfishness,  that  grand  source  of  human  corruption,  was 
daily  extending  its  influence  through  every  rank  ;  and 
the  human  mind,  enervated  by  repose,  was  losing  its 
manly  virtues  amidst  the  unbroken  spread  of  enjoyments. 
We  may  judge  of  the  subtle  poison  which  was  then 
debasing  European  society,  and  especially  the  boasted 
centre  of  its  civilisation  in  France,  from  the  correspond- 
ing evils  which  we  now,  from  a  similar  cause,  see  around 
us.  And  the  effect  of  it  appeared  in  the  clearest  manner 
in  the  measures  alike  of  government  and  the  people  over 
all  Europe  ;  for  self-aggrandisement  and  selfishness  cha- 
racterised them  all. 

The  selfishness  of  the  French  aristocracy  first  induced 
the  evils  which  brought  about  the  Revolution  ;  the  sel-  Universal 
fishness  of  the  privileged  classes  postponed  till  it  was  too  a°  the"om- 
late  that  equalisation  of  public  burdens  which  might  havc"j-°t^?meut 
averted  its  evils:   the  selfishness  of  the  Church  impeded F7"'.llRo" 

volution. 

that  just  and  beneficent  spread  of  religious  institutions, 
which  could  alone  have  combated  its  horrors.  Xor  was  the 
influence  of  the  same  evil  principle  less  evident  in  the 
conduct  of  all  the  nations  who  were  successively  called 
into  the  field  to  combat  the  powers  of  wickedness.  Great 
Britain,  from  a  selfish  passion  for  economy  in  her  people, 
was  in  the  beginning  powerless  at  land  to  maintain  the 
conflict  :  the  forces  she  did  put  forth  were  wasted  in  the 
prosecution  of  "  British  objects  "  at  Dunkirk,  when  they 
might,  by  co-operating  with  the  Allies,  have  marched  to 
Paris,  and  crushed  the  hvdra  in  its  cradle.  Prussia 
starved  the  war  on  the  Rhine,  and  at  length  withdrew 
from  the  alliance  to  prosecute  her  schemes  of  ambition, 
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CHAP,    and  secure  her  ill-gotten  gains  in  Poland.    Austria  aban- 
XCVI-    doned  Flanders,  the  gate  of  Europe,  to  France,  in  order 


1815-  to  concentrate  her  forces  in  Italy,  and  obtain  in  the  spolia- 
tion of  Venice  a  compensation  for  the  surrender  of  Bel- 
gium. Russia  halted  her  armies  on  the  Vistula,  and 
stained  her  standards  by  the  massacre  at  Warsaw,  when 
they  might  have  been  ennobled  by  the  capture  of  Paris. 
In  all  these  instances,  each  of  which  singly  was  attended 
with  disastrous  effects  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  which, 
taken  together,  induced  unheard-of  calamities,  it  was  the 
selfish  interest  of  the  different  classes  of  society  or  nations 
who  were  successively  called  on  to  make  sacrifices  for  the 
public  good,  which  was  the  secret  spring  that  induced  the 
evil.  And  such  is  ever  the  tendency  of  man  in  prosperous 
and  pacific  times. 

Turn  now  to  the  deeds  of  heroism  and  disinterestedness 
Xobie  and  which  have  for  ever  signalised  the  annals  of  the  French 
deedT"f"aii  Revolution,  and  say  whether  or  not  it  is  good  for  nations, 
naTim^'iu'r- as  AVC^  as  individuals,  to  be  in  affliction.  Where  was 
ing  the  war.  £]1C  selfisjmcss  Of  the  French  nobility  when  they  were  led 
out  to  the  scaffold  by  the  Jacobins  ?  where  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  court,  when  Louis  XVI.  was  immured  in  the 
Temple  ?  Can  the  annals  of  humanity  boast  more  glorious 
deeds  of  devotion,  heroism,  and  magnanimity,  than  were 
exhibited  even  by  the  corrupted  circles  of  Paris  during 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  or  by  the  clergy  of  France,  both 
dignified  and  rural,  in  the  days  of  their  suffering  '?  What 
would  the  democratic  party  over  the  world  give  to  be 
able  to  tear  the  deathless  pages  of  La  Vendee  out  of  the 
volumes  of  history  r\  The  selfishness  of  Prussia,  punished 
by  the  disaster  of  Jena  and  six  years  of  bondage,  was 
gloriously  expiated  bv  the  resurrection  of  ]81.'J  and  the 
triumph  of  the  Kat/bach;  the  ambition  of  Russia,  by 
the  carnage  of  Borodino  and  the  devotion  of  Leipsic. 
Can  peace,  with  all  its  charities,  produce  so  sublime  an 
instance  of  generous  spirit  as  that  which  fired  the  torches 
of  Moscow  (  or  so  illustrious  an  example  of  patriotic 
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fervour  as  manned  the  ramparts  of  Saragossa  \     Well    CHAP. 

xcv  r 
might  the  Jacobins  call  their  dread  instrument  "  the  lioly 


guillotine  :"  for  what  sublime  virtues  has  it  brought  to 
light ! 

Even  nations  the  most  calculating,  and  empires  the  ^ 
most  stable,  caught  the  generous  flame,  and  were  in  the  Examples 
end  dignified  by  deeds  of  heroism,  to  which  nothing  m  the  most 
superior  is  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  Who  uons.1  r" 
could  recognise  the  tenacious  rule  of  the  Austrian  aristo- 
cracy in  the  devotion  of  Aspern,  or  the  money-seeking 
German  mountaineer  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Tyrol  1  If 
Great  Britain  blasted  the  prospects  of  European  deliver- 
ance by  the  niggardly  parsimony  of  former  times,  which 
paralysed  her  efforts  in  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
and  the  selfish  direction  which  she  so  long  gave  to  her 
efforts,  she  washed  out  her  national  sins  by  suffering  ; 
and  the  annals  of  the  world  cannot  present  so  glorious  an 
example  of  generous  ardour  and  persevering  constancy 
as  was  exhibited  by  all  classes  in  the  British  islands 
before  its  termination.  Thus,  while  the  subtle  poison  of 
human  corruption  spreads  with  fetal  rapidity  during  the 
tranquillity  and  enjoyment  of  peace,  the  manly  feelings, 
the  generous  affections,  are  nursed  amidst  the  tumult  and 
horrors  of  war.  And  although  the  actual  agents  in  it 
may  become  habituated  to  bloodshed  and  rapine,  a  com- 
pensation, and  more  than  a  compensation,  arises  in  the 
noble  and  disinterested  feelings  which  are  often  generally 
drawn  forth  in  the  community.  Perpetual  war  would 
transform  men  into  beasts  of  prey — perpetual  peace  re- 
duce them  to  beasts  of  burden :  the  alternation  of  both  is 
indispensable  to  the  mixed  tendencies  to  good  and  evil 
which  exist  in  mankind.  Mutual  slaughter  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  when  the  seeds  of  corruption  are  extirpated 
from  the  human  breast,  but  not  till  then. 

It  is  observed  by  Montesquieu,  that  the  great  peculiarity 
of  the  physical  conformation  of  Asia  is,  that  the  steppes 
or  deserts  which  must  for  ever  form  the  abode  only  of 
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CHAP,  pastoral  nations,  are  brought  into  close  proximity  with 
VL  the  alluvial  plains,  which  speedily  become  the  scenes  of 
1815.  agricultural  riches  and  the  abode  of  commercial  opulence ; 
Remarkable  and  tliat  this  is  the  true  reason  of  tlic  violent  revolutions, 
conform*-  not  merely  of  dynasties  but  of  empires,  wliich  in  every 
tionof  AS«.  ^  ^^G  distinguished  the  history  of  that  great  portion 
of  the  globe.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  observa- 
tion is  well  founded;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  another 
peculiarity,  not  less  important,  is  to  be  found  in  the  vast 
extent  of  those  pastoral  districts,  and  the  consequent 
facility  of  transporting  large  bodies  of  men  from  one  part 
of  the  continent  to  another,  how  distant  soever.  The 
nomad  race,  wandering  with  their  flocks  and  herds  over 
boundless  places  covered  with  grass,  meet  with  no  impe- 
diment to  their  progress  from  the  banks  of  the  Amour  to 
those  of  the  Volga.  Life  is  spent  in  travelling:  continents 
are  almost  unconsciously  traversed  in  the  search  of  daily 
food.  Subsistence  is  everywhere  found,  for  it  lies  beneath 
their  feet.  This  circumstance  at  once  provides  for  the 
easy  dispersion  of  the  pastoral  tribes  of  mankind,  even 
from  the  confines  of  China  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
in  early  ages,  and  the  occasional  accumulation  of  their 
armed  forces,  under  popular  leaders,  at  later  times,  in 
such  multitudes,  and  animated  with  such  fervour,  as  to  be 
altogether  irresistible.  And  at  the  same  time  it  perpetually 
preserves,  at  the  very  edge  of  civilisation,  an  armed  force, 
an  energetic  will,  capable,  when  its  action  is  required,  of 
regenerating,  by  subduing,  their  richer  and  therefore  more 
corrupted  neighbours. 

Europe  and  America,  again,  have  an  entirely  different 

its.iiiT.'r-    physical  conformation.     Xo  arid  deserts  there  retain  the 

Kuiu,!,' !!,'„!  children  of  .laphct  in  everv  successive  generation  in  the 

rude  habits  and  mingled  virtues  and  vices  of  their  fathers: 

no  table-lands  or  boundless  steppes  bring  the  warriors  of 

the  desert  into  close  proximity  with  the  cities  of  the  plain, 

or  the  riches  and  vices  of  civilisation.      The  level  face  of 

the  greater  part  of  the  country  renders  it  susceptible  of 
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the  labour  of  agriculture;  mineral  riches  at  once  invite    CHAP. 

and  reward  the  toils  of  the  artisan :  the  deep  indentations  L 

of  the  coast,  and  numerous  inland  seas,  let  in,  to  the  very  L815< 
heart  of  the  continents,  the  wealth  and  interests  of  com- 
merce. The  savage  exists,  but  he  is  only  the  feeble  and 
isolated  hunter  of  the  forest,  who  flies  and  perishes  before 
the  advance  of  civilisation.  External  danger,  therefore, 
is  comparatively  unknown  :  the  riches  of  civilisation  need 
no  longer  fear  the  rapine  of  the  desert ;  the  contests 
of  nations  lead  only  to  mutual  improvement  in  the 
military  art,  and  a  more  decided  superiority  over  the 
other  families  of  mankind.  Boundless  facilities  for  the 
multiplication  and  extension  of  this  race  are  afforded; 
and  the  race  of  Japhet  can  securely  perform  its  destined 
mission  of  overspreading  and  subduing  the  earth.  The 
forest  impedes  the  migration  of  them  in  early,  the  la- 
bours of  agriculture,  or  the  arts,  retain  them  in  their 
homes,  in  later  times.  But  Providence  had  not  been 
unmindful  of  the  necessity  of  regeneration  by  suffering, 
which  for  ever  attaches  to  the  corrupt  nature  of  man. 
Contests  are  provided ;  the  means  of  restoring  energy,  of 
combating  selfishness,  are  prepared.  But  they  are  suited 
to  the  stationary  abode,  and  yet  advancing  civilisation 
of  the  species.  They  are  found  not  in  the  horrors  of 
foreign  conquest,  but  the  vehemence  of  internal  conten- 
tion; they  spring  not  from  the  passions  of  the  tent,  but 
those  of  the  forum. 

It  was  not  without  a  deep  and  prophetic  insight  into 
the    future  progress   of  the   species,  that  this   different  Final* 
conformation  was  given    to   the  Asiatic    and    European  Lent 
continents.     Had  the  case  been  reversed — had  European  1° 
industry  and    civilisation    existed    close    to    the  Asiatic  ^^  ™j, 
steppes,  and  Asiatic  wealth  and  corruption  been  sheltered  ncuts- 
from  invasion  by  the  European  or  American  forests,  the 
progress  of  the  species  would  have  been  rendered  impos- 
sible.    The  expansive  energy  and  enduring  constancy  of 
the  race  of  Japhet  would  have  been  swept  away  ere  they 

VOL.  xiv.  s 
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CHAP,    acquired  strength  by  the  sabres  of  the  children  of  Shem  ; 

.X(  XL  the  guilty  capitals  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  would  have 
1815.  permanently  debased  the  race  of  men  by  their  pleasures 
and  effeminacy.  But  the  foreseeing  wisdom  of  Provi- 
dence had  provided,  anterior  to  the  creation  of  man,  not 
only  the  seats  for  his  species,  but  the  necessary  means  of 
correcting  its  vices.  The  energy  of  the  desert  for  ever 
stands  in  the  midst  of  Asiatic  opulence,  to  punish  at  the 
appointed  season  its  corruptions,  and  regenerate  its  pos- 
sessors by  the  infusion  of  hardy  blood  :  the  energy  of  de- 
mocracy for  ever  dwells  in  the  bosom  of  European  society, 
to  purify  its  vices  in  the  school  of  suffering,  and  diffuse 
its  powerful  off-shoots  through  the  remotest  regions  of  the 
earth.  The  means  of  rapid  and  general  migration  are 
given  to  the  first  in  the  infancy,  to  the  latter  in  the 
maturity  of  civilisation  :  to  the  former,  the  steppe,  the 
camel,  the  Arab  steed — to  the  latter,  the  sail,  the  ocean, 
the  steam-ship.  The  migratory  passions  spring  up  at  the 
same  stages  of  progress  :  in  the  East  they  were  coeval 
with  Abraham — in  the  AYest  they  acquired  their  full 
intensity  in  that  of  AVatt. 

Historians  in  all  ages  have  exerted  their  powers  in 

Effcc't."'»f  painting  the  dreadful  devastations  produced  by  the  pe- 
lffe[,"c  riodical  irruptions  of  the  Tartar  tribes  into  the  smiling 
plains  of  southern  Asia  ;  the  pyramids  of  heads  which 
ftlic  marked  where  their  sabres  had  been  ;  and  the  sack,  con- 
flagration, and  ruin,  which  have  ever  attended  their  foot- 
steps. But,  admitting  the  terrible  nature  of  the  whirl- 
winds which  have  thus  passed  over  the  earth,  it  is  the 
height  of  error  to  consider  them  as  pernicious  in  their 
ultimate  effects.  They  resemble  the  tempest,  which, 
however  destructive  at  the  moment,  is  often  necessary 
to  restore  the  purity  of  the  physical  atmosphere,  of  the 
wintry  storms  which  clear  awav  the  decayed  riches  of 
summer  vegetation  ;  and,  accordingly,  it  was  ever  under 
the  powerful  though  transient  vigour  of  northern  dynasties 
that  society  under  the  Asiatic  rule  has  risen  to  irreatness, 
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or  passing  felicity  been  communicated  to  mankind.     All    CHAP. 

•  XCVI 

its  great  nations — the  Medes,  the  Persians,  the  Assyrians, 


the  Partisans,  the  Monguls — have  sprung  from  the  inter- 
mixture of  barbarian  energy  with  civilised  opulence  ;  and 
when  greatness  had  corrupted  even  the  majesty  of  Rome, 
"  the  giants  of  the  north,"  in  Gibbon's  words,  "  broke  in 
and  amended  the  puny  breed." 

Either  a  physical  or  moral  regeneration  seems  neccs- 

1     J  83. 

sary  in  the  later  stages  of  civilised  life  in  all  countries  ;  winch 'was 
if  no  means  for  producing  the  former,  from  internal  energy  "ary'Tn8 
or  virtue,  exist,  the  latter  is  necessary.    And  the  reflecting  Amwka^"'1 
observer,  who  has  witnessed  the  innumerable  corruptions  [^"^f 
which  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  riches  and  long-estab-  «ffc^sof 

D  _          the  demo- 

lished civilisation,  even  with  all  the  means  of  combating  cratic  An- 
them which  a  purer  religion  and  the  free  spirit  of  Europe 
have  afforded  in  modern  times,  will  probably  hesitate  to 
characterise  even  the  inroads  of  Timour  or  Genghis  Khan 
as  unmixed  evil,  and  doubt  whether  they  are  not  the  severe 
but  necessary  means  of  purifying  and  reforming  mankind, 
when  corrupted  by  the  vices  of  a  society  which  has  no 
salient  and  living  principle  of  energy  within  its  own  bosom. 
It  is  the  existence  of  this  spirit  which  essentially  distin- 
guishes, and  lias  ever  distinguished,  European  from  Asiatic 
society,  and  perhaps  rendered  unnecessary,  and  certainly 
less  frequent,  in  the  nations  of  its  family,  the  awful  catas- 
trophes which  have  always  in  the  East  preceded  the  re- 
generation of  nations.  Europe  has,  arid  has  ever  had,  its 
commotions,  and  often  have  they  terminated  in  bloodshed, 
devastation,  and  ruin.  But  they  have  in  general  proceeded, 
not  from  external  conquest,  but  internal  energy;  the  mov- 
ing principle  which  has  occasioned  them  has  been  not  the 
lust  of  foreign  rapine,  but  the  passion  for  internal  power. 
The  annals  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  wars  to 
which  it  has  given  rise  in  Europe,  may  well  suggest  a 
doubt  whether  the  latter  principle  is  not  sometimes  pro- 
ductive, at  the  time,  of  devastation  as  widespread,  and 
misery  as  acute,  as  the  most  terrible  inroads  of  barbarian 
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CHAP,    power.     But  the  effect  of  it  has  been  to  revive  the  energy 

X(n  L    of  the  species  from  the  restoration  of  internal  strength, 

1815-     not  the  infusion  of  extraneous  valour ;   it  brings  hardy 

illustration  poverty  into  action,  not  from  the  fields  of  northern  con- 

wHch  the    quest,  but  from  the  workshop  of  laborious  industry.    Who- 

^French  ever  has  studied  the  working  of  the  democratic  principle 

affords"'!^  *n  numan  affairs  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  that,  with  what- 

spitc  aii  its  ever  evjis  it  may  be  followed  when  it  acquires  the  mastery 

attendant  J  ,  j      i 

sutferiug.  of  the  other  interests  of  society,  it  is  at  least  attended 
with  this  important  effect — that  it  produces  a  degree  of 
energy  in  all  classes,  while  it  subsists  in  vigour  and  is  duly 
coerced,  to  which  there  is  nothing  comparable  under  other 
forms  of  government ;  and  that  it  infuses  the  elements  of 
strength  and  vitality  into  the  social  system  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  prolong,  to  a  period  much  beyond  that  as- 
signed to  it  in  ancient  times,  the  life  of  nations. 

But  it  is  not  only  by  its  effect  upon  the  social  system 
Democracy  within  the  state,  that  democracy  is  one  of  the  most  ini- 
moving c  portant  elements  which  works  out  the  progress  of  the 
among  moral  world  and  general  government  of  Providence. 
Consequences  equally  important,  and  still  more  lasting  in 
their  effects,  flow  from  its  tendency  to  produce  the  dis- 
persion of  mankind.  It  is  in  truth  the  great  expansive 
power  of  nature.  Under  various  forms,  it  lias  produced 
the  chief  migrations  and  settlements  which  have  occurred 
in  the  history  of  the  species.  The  Cimbri,  the  Celts,  and 
the  Goths,  who  at  successive  periods,  commencing  with 
the  first  dawn  of  authentic  profane  history,  spread  from 
central  Asia  to  the  furthest  extremities  of  Europe,  were 
impelled  from  their  native  seats  by  this  insatiable  passion. 
Equality  appeared  even  in  the  days  of  Tacitus  in  the 
woods  of  Germany  ;  and  the  free  spirit  of  our  Gothic 
ancestors  has  produced  the  whole  peculiar  features  and 
glories  of  modern  society.  In  Southern  Europe  it  has 
appeared  in  a  different  but  not  less  important  character. 
Spreading  there,  not  from  the  energy  of  the  desert,  but 
the  turbulence  of  the  forum,  it  diffused  the  republican 
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colonies  of  Greece,  Tyre,  and  Carthage  over  the  whole    CHAP. 

\  ( *  V I 

shores  of  the  Mediterranean.     Rome  itself  sprang  in  its  — 


infancy  from  emigrants ;  enterprise  was  nourished  in  its 
maturity  by  colonial  wealth ;  and  its  extension  around  the 
shores  of  that  inland  sea,  clearly  demonstrates  from  what 
element  the  strength  of  the  empire  had  been  derived. 

In  modern  times  the  marvels  of  this  expansive  power 
have  been  not  less  conspicuous.     From  the  republics  of  And  the 
Genoa  and  Venice,  the  democratic  spirit  again  penetrated,  cau^e'of  the 
with  their  mercantile  establishments,  as  far  as  the  waters  ofThehni 
of  the  Mediterranean  extend ;  from  the  shores  of  Holland  man  racc- 
it  drove  an  industrious  brood  into  the  Eastern  archipelago; 
with  the  fervour  of  the  Puritans,  it  planted  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  in  a  new  hemisphere;  in  the  wilds  of  America, 
it  unceasingly  impels  the  hardy  woodsman  into  the  soli- 
tudes of  the  Far  West.      England  itself  is  now  in  the 
midst  of  a  similar  parturition.    Amidst  the  mingled  wealth 
and  misery,  glory  and  shame,  hope  and  disappointment 
of  the  last  fifteen  years,  above  a  hundred  thousand  active 
citizens  have  annually  migrated  from  the  British  Isles  to 
the  western  or  southern  hemispheres.""      Their  numbers, 
amidst  the  disastrous  changes  which  began  in  1846,  have 
conic  to  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  annually. 
Attempted   political    regeneration,    producing  terror   in 

*  Emigrants  from  British  Isles  : — • 
1839, 
1840, 
1841, 
1842, 
1843, 
1844, 
1845, 
1846, 
1847, 
1843, 
1849, 
1850, 
1S51, 
1852, 
185:3, 
1854, 
—Par!.  Returns,  28'/i  July  1819,  ami  IStk  June  1855. 
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some  classes,  disappointment  in  others,  restlessness  in  all, 
has  greatly  strengthened  this  inherent  tendency ;  and  the 
augmented  vehemence  of  the  democratic  action  in  the 
heart  of  the  empire  has  uniformly  appeared  in  an  enlarged 
stream  of  ardent  emigrants,  which  it  has  sent  forth  to 
people  the  distant  places  of  the  earth.  Great  Britain 
may  well  be  in  travail ;  for  a  new  world  is  springing  from 
her  loins. 

87  The  manner  in  which  the  democratic  spirit  brings  about 

Manner  in   this  transplantation  of  the  human  race  is  very  apparent. 

which  tins  f  *  t  .     .   .  . 

change  is     It  is  tlie  combination  of  visions  of  perfectibility  with 

effected.  ...  r     •<  i      •  i  •   t         rr-  i  i  •  rn 

realities  or  degradation,  which  eftects  the  object.  Jne 
mind,  warmed  by  boundless  anticipations  of  elevation 
and  improvement  to  be  effected  by  social  or  political 
innovation,  feels  insupportable  disappointment  at  the 
failure  of  its  long-cherished  projects,  and  the  increasing 
indigence  and  profligacy  of  the  great  body  of  mankind, 
amidst  all  the  efforts  made  for  their  elevation.  In  disgust, 
numbers  leave  the  abode  of  ancient  corruption,  and  seek 
the  realisation  of  their  visions  amidst  the  supposed  in- 
nocence of  early  society,  and  the  real  advantages  of  plen- 
tiful employment.  A  general  passion  for  change  seizes 
all  classes  ;  and  such  anticipations  are  formed,  and  often 
realised,  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  change 
of  situation,  as  effectually  extinguishes  in  great  numbers 
the  love  of  home,  in  other  circumstances  one  of  the 
strongest  affections  of  the  human  heart.  It  is  this  prin- 
ciple which,  in  every  age,  has  prompted  civilised  men  to 
forego  all  the  pleasures  of  country  and  kindred,  to  sever 
all  the  bonds  of  filial  or  patriotic  love,  and  seek  in  dis- 
tant hinds  those  means  of  elevation  which  the  contracted 
sphere  of  their  native  seats  will  not  afford.  The  love  of 
power,  the  desire  of  distinction,  the  passion  for  wealth, 
envv  of  superiors,  jealousy  of  equals,  contempt  of  inferiors, 
combine,  in  these  circumstances,  to  raise  such  a  tempest 
in  the  human  breast,  as  roots  man  up  from  his  native 
scats,  obliterates  his  oldest  recollections,  extinguishes  his 
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strongest  attachments,  and  sends  forth  the  burning  en-    CHAP. 

\*  |  I  \7  T 

thusiast,  ardent  for  the  equality  of  rights  and  the  re-  . L 

generation  of   society    into    distant    lands — where    his     1815> 
expectations  are  too  often  blasted  by  the  stern  realities 
of  his  new  situation,  but  from  whence  return  is  impos- 
sible—where he  plants  his  seed  in  the  soil,  and  leaves  \Aiison  on 
behind  him  in  the  wilderness  the  foundation  of  an  ex-  i.li!'11 
tended  and  prosperous  society.1 

As  democracy  and  the  lust  of  conquest  are  the  moving, 
so  aristocracy  and  attachment  to  property  are  the  steady-  Aristocracy 
ing,  powers  of  nature.     Without  some  counterbalancing  uoiiTn^md 
weight  to  restrain  and  regulate  the  violence  of  this  expan-  ^gr!m| 
sive  force — this  moral  steam-power — it  would  tear  society 
in  pieces,  and  counteract  by  its  explosion  the  whole  ends 
of  the  social  union.     This  counteracting  weight  is  found 

o  o 

ill  the  influence  of  property,  and  the  desires  with  which 
it  is  attended.  The  habits  it  induces,  the  foresight  and 
self-denial  which  it  awakens,  the  local  attachments  to 
which  it  gives  rise,  constitute  the  regulating  weight  of 
nature,  and  the  great  counterpoise  to  the  moving  power 
of  democracy.  It  is  in  the  moral,  what  the  weight  of  the 
superincumbent  ocean  is  to  the  expansive  power  of  central 
heat  in  the  physical  world.  Society  appears  in  its  most 
favourable  form,  the  progress  of  improvement  is  swiftest, 
the  steps  of  the  human  race  are  the  greatest,  when  the 
energy  of  the  moving  and  expanding  is  duly  regulated 
by  the  studying  and  controlling  power.  To  restrain  it 
altogether  is  often  impossible,  always  pernicious  ;  to  give 
it  free  scope  is  to  expose  society  to  ruin,  and  defeat  the 
very  objects  for  which  this  restless  desire  was  implanted 
in  the  human  breast.  Its  due  direction  and  effectual  re- 
gulation is  the  great  desideratum. 

At   particular  periods,  and    by  a  mysterious  agency, 
extraordinary  force  is  communicated  to  the  moving  power,  vi 
A  desire  for  change  becomes  universal ;  old  and  important  e'xl 
interests  are  overthrown;   societv  at  home  is  convulsed ;  ,"1, 
the  human  race  is  violently  impelled  abroad,  either  in  the  "i" 
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CHAP,   channels  of  pacific  colonisation  or  the  inroads  of  ruthless 
VL    conquest;   and,  in  a  short  time,  a  vast  change  in  the 


J815>  condition  and  destinies  of  mankind  is  effected.  But  such 
violent  ebullitions  are  generally  of  short  duration.  The 
explosion  of  revolution,  though  often  as  devastating  in  its 
course,  is  generally  as  brief  in  its  endurance  as  the  erup- 
tion of  the  volcano ;  and  the  central  heat,  according  as  it 
is,  or  is  not,  regulated  by  the  direction  of  property,  and 
restrained  by  the  principles  of  religion,  becomes  the  benefi- 
cent central  force  which  impels  light  and  civilisation  to  the 
desert  places  of  the  earth,  or  the  source  of  the  fiery  lava, 
which,  after  consuming  whatever  it  has  touched,  is  itself 
cooled  down  by  external  influence,  and  leaves  a  desolate 
and  fetid  track  which  can  be  discerned  only  by  the  foul 
devastation  which  it  has  made. 

As  these  opposing  forces  arc  the  great  agents,  the 
Ceaseie'ss  counteracting  forces  which  regulate  the  general  progress 
thMeUun-  of  mankind,  so  their  influence  is  not  less  important  and 
forces'!!!1'  conspicuous  in  the  bosom  of  every  separate  society.  Save 
social  *n  the  Asiatic  communities,  where  everything  has  been 
from  time  immemorial  by  universal  consent  referred  to 
the  will  of  one  man,  they  have  generally  in  every  age 
more  or  less  distracted  the  different  families  of  men.  The 
internal  dissensions,  whether  religious  or  civil,  which  for 
the  last  three  centuries  have  so  frequently  disturbed  Euro- 
pean society,  and  often  by  their  violence  produced  the 
most  dreadful  calamities,  have  been  nothing  but  the  con- 
flict, under  different  forms,  and  sometimes  different  ban- 
ners, of  these  antagonist  principles.  The  theory  of  a 
balance  of  power  in  the  state,  and  of  the  different  inte- 
rests of  society  mutually  checking  and  counteracting  each 
other,  so  specious  in  theory,  so  difficult  to  reduce  to  prac- 
tice, is  nothing  but  the  attempt  to  methodise  and  reduce 
to  a  bloodless  system  of  hostility  this  ceaseless  conflict  of 
thought  and  interests.  Various  methods  have  been  de- 
vised for  this  purpose,  which  in  some  instances  have  for  a 
season,  generally  brief,  been  attended  with  success.  But 
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time  lias  proved  fatal  to  them  all.     Universally  it  has    CHAP. 
been  found  impracticable  to  preserve  the  balance  through  _      _1_ 
a  series  of  ages.     A  prolonged  drawn  battle  is  impos-     1815- 
sible.    Either  the  expansive  force  has  been  crushed  under 
the  superincumbent  \veight  of  property,  or  its  rights  have 
been  set  at  naught  by  the  vehement  desires  and  incessant 
aggression  of  an  ambitious  democracy.      In  either  case 
the  result  is  the  same — the  weakening  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple, and  final  extinction  of  the  life  of  nations. 

Since  the  representative  system  has  been  generally 
adopted  in  the  free  states  of  the  modern  world,  and  it  Transfer- 

i          i  f>  i      t  •  -n  i  ence  of  this 

has  been  round  that  supreme  power  is  practically  vested  contest  to 
in  a  majority  of  its  members,  the  contest  of  the  opposing  uuioTo'f' 
power  has  been  mainly  carried  on  in  the  efforts  made  to  [fvelTsem- 
obtain  the  nomination  of  such  a  majority.      Once  that  bhes- 
vantage-ground  is  gained,  it  is  easily  seen  all  the  rest  is 
a  comparatively  easy  acquisition.     The  old  English  con- 
stitution, by  means  of  its  varied  representation,  preserved 
the  seeming  balance  longer  than  any  other  which  has  yet 
arisen  among  men.    But  in  reality  it  was  the  government 
of  property,  veiled  under  popular  forms,  and  watched  by 
a  vigilant  and   fearless   democracy.      The   counties  and 
rural  boroughs  secured  the  influence  of  landed  estates  ; 
the  close  and  venal  let  in  by  purchase  the  interests  of 
colonies  and  commercial  wealth ;  a  few  safety-valves  were 
preserved,  in  the  scats  for  great  cities,  for  the  noisy  and 
ambitious  multitude.    But  since  a  uniform  system  of  repre- 
sentation has  been  established  by  the  revolution  of  1832, 
and   the   great   increase   of  mercantile   wealth  from  the 
long  continuance  of  peace,  this  balance  has  been  entirely 
subverted. 

This  appears  in  the  clearest  manner  in  the  direction 
which  legislation  lias   taken  since  that  event.     Indirect  Example  of 
taxation,  which  reaches  all,  has  been  to  a  great  extent  in  the  BH- 
abandoned,  and  direct,  levied  entirely  from  a  comparatively  /ion  ^i'nee*" 
small  number,  substituted  in  its  place  ;  colonial  property  l>tLeUd 
has  been  destroyed  as  by  the  scvthe  of  revolution  in  the  smce  183°- 
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CHAP.    West  Indies ;  and  under  the  specious  name  of  free  trade, 
_  the  bond  which  held  together  the  varied  parts  of  the  empire 


LS15-  has  been  dissolved  by  the  general  abandonment  of  protec- 
tion to  domestic  industry  in  all  its  parts.  This  all  flowed 
from  supreme  power  being  vested  in  a  million  of  electors 
wholly  confined  to  the  British  islands,  three-fifths  of  whom, 
almost  entirely  governed  by  urban  interests,  were  repre- 
sented by  borough  members.  In  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  supreme  power  has  been,  since  the  Restora- 
tion, under  every  dynasty,  confined,  from  the  experience 
of  a  revolution,  to  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand electors,  the  bulwarks  of  general  liberty  have  been 
practically  destroyed,  and  the  government  has  become  the 
despotic  agent  of  an  united  oligarchy,  the  great  object  of 
which  is  the  preservation  of  property.  In  the  one  country, 
the  legislature  from  its  wide  basis  has  become  the  expres- 
sion of  the  general  wish  of  the  urban  consumers;  in  the 
other,  from  its  narrow,  of  the  richest  of  the  producers.  In 
both,  all  considerations  of  the  general  interest  have  been 
lost  sight  of  in  the  rule  of  a  particular  class  in  whom 
supreme  power  had  become  practically  vested.  And  this 
affords  another  illustration  of  the  truth  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh's  observation,  that  a  uniform  representation 
is  but  another  name  for  class  government;  and  that  under 
such  a  system,  the  inevitable  result  in  an  old  community 
Martin-  is,  that  the  scattered  and  tranquil  rural  electors  fall  under 
:«:u.<,  ii.  the  management,  or  are  overcome  by  the  activity,  of  the 
concentrated  and  wealthy  urban  ones.1 

The  Roman  constitution  in  earlv  times,  which  gave  all 

( .1  */  O 

ha'  N  tin-  the  people  votes,  but  that  only  in  .separate  centuries,  in 
which  they  were  classed  according  to  their  respective  con- 
tributions to  the  public  service,  is  perhaps  the  nearest 
approach  which  human  wisdom  lias  ever  made  to  a  just 
and  perfect  system  of  representation.  It  combined  the 
two  great  objects  of  constitutional  government,  the  repre- 
sentation of  numbers  and  property.  Accordingly,  like 
every  other  institution  which  imposes  an  effectual  rc- 
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straint   on   human    ambition,   it  became   the   object   of   CHAP. 

XCVI 

vehement  and  impassioned  hostility.  The  multitude  who  _ 
desired  to  reduce  government  to  a  mere  question  of 
numerical  majority  never  ceased  to  assail  it,  till  by  the 
introduction  of  voting  by  tribes  —  that  is,  by  head  without 
any  regard  to  property  —  they  had  acquired  the  practical 
government  of  the  state,  and  brought  in  Marius  and 
Ccesar  as  their  leaders,  and  the  unintended  instruments  of 
their  punishment.  Nevertheless  it  was  founded  on  the 
true  principle  of  constitutional  government,  that  supreme 
power  should  be  vested  in  the  combined  representation  of 
property  and  numbers,  and  the  hostility  to  it  arose  from 
that  very  cause. 

Universal  suffrage  is  not  the  greatest  evil  in  society, 
nor  the  most  to  be  dreaded.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  Not  univer- 
much  to  be  said,  on  principle,  in  its  favour;  for  as  nearly  suffrage 
all  contribute  something  to  the  public  service,  all  have  a  Cvn.lta 
fair  claim  to  some  share  in  its  government.  It  is  equality 
of  suffrage  which  is  the  real  leveller  and  destroyer  of 
society.  The  principle  should  be  constantly  inculcated, 
that  political  influence  should  be  enjoyed  in  proportion 
to  every  one's  contribution  to  the  public  service  ;  and 
that,  in  Macaulay's  words,  a  system  of  representation 
founded  on  mere  votes  by  head  is  another  word  for  class 
government  of  the  most  dangerous  kind,  because  of  the 
most  impassioned  and  ignorant  portion  of  society.  The 
poor  man  who  contributes  his  share  of  the  indirect  taxes 
bv  spending  thirty  pounds  a-year  has  a  fair  claim  to  a 
vote;  but  he  has  no  claim  to  as  many  votes  as  the  mer- 
chant who  makes  three,  or  the  nobleman  who  spends 
thirty,  thousand  a-year.  A  system  of  representation 
which  should  give  every  male  above  twenty-one,  not  a 
pauper,  a  vote,  and,  in  addition,  a  vote  to  every  man 
possessing  more  than  thirty  pounds  a-year,  for  cverv 
pound  of  direct  taxes  he  paid,  would  satisfy  the  just 
demands  of  the  poor,  and,  probablv,  not  endanger  the 
property  of  the  rich.  But  on  that  very  account  it  is  not 
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likely  ever  to  be  advocated  by  either  of  tlie  parties  which 
divide  society,  and,  if  established,  is  certain,  from  the  just 
restraint  it  would  impose  on  the  selfish  desires  of  both, 
to  be  of  very  brief  endurance. 

The  external  balance  of  nature  in  the  physical  world  is 
almost  entirely  preserved  by  the  counteracting  impulse 
of  opposite  forces,  either  acting  simultaneously,  or  mutu- 
ally succeeding  when  their  separate  agency  is  required. 
It  is  the  same  in  the  moral  world :  action  and  reaction  is 
the  universal  law  of  human  affairs,  and  the  chief  instru- 
ment of  the  divine  government  of  men.  In  the  Asiatic 
empires,  as  there  is  no  internal  spring  giving  rise  to 
this  alternation,  it  is  provided  for  by  foreign  conquests. 
In  Europe,  at  least  in  modern  times,  the  source  of  it  is 
found  in  the  prevailing  impulse,  which,  under  opposite 
circumstances,  is  communicated  to  different  classes  of 
mankind.  The  provision  made  for  this  in  the  original 
constitution  of  man  consists  in  two  principles,  which 
will  be  found  to  be  of  universal  application — viz.  that 
the  great  bulk  of  men  blindly  follow  any  impulse  which 
is  communicated  to  them  by  minds  of  superior  intelli- 
gence, or  the  force  of  individual  interest ;  and  that  really 
original  thinkers,  the  lights  of  their  own,  the  rulers  of 
the  next  age,  almost  invariably  exert  their  powers  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  prevailing  evils  with  which  they 
arc  surrounded. 

Ilcncc  it  is  that  the  strong  intellects  in  a  despotic  com- 
munity are  almost  always  loud  in  praise  of  popular  insti- 
tutions and  the  principles  of  self-government,  and  those 
in  democratic  states  equally  decided  in  support  of  the 
principles  of  order  and  the  control  of  property;  that 
freedom  of  opinion  constituted  the  grand  deliverance  for 
which  the  religious  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century 
contended;  and  unity  of  religious  faith  has  become  the 
object  of  devout  aspiration  in  the  nineteenth.  The  reason 
is  obvious.  CYcativc  minds  in  both  periods  were  impressed 
with  the  evils  with  which  they  were  brought  in  contact; 
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and  in  both,  instead  of  yielding,  strove  to  counteract  them.    CHAP. 

The  great  majority  in  every  age  go  with  the  stream,  and  . 

flatter  themselves  they  are  enlightened  when  they  are  1S1°- 
merely  impregnated  with  the  mental  atmosphere  with 
which  they  are  surrounded.  The  reflecting  fewr  at  once 
break  off  from  the  multitude,  and,  for  good  or  for  evil, 
think  for  themselves,  and  in  the  end  give  a  new  direc- 
tion to  the  current  of  thought.  A  generation  must,  in 
general,  descend  to  its  grave  before  the  conversion  takes 
place  :  but,  though  slow,  the  effect  is  not  the  less  cer- 
tain. "  Show  me  what  one  or  two  great  men  in  the 
solitude  of  their  chambers  are  thinking  in  this  age,  and  I 
will  show  you  what  will  be  the  theme  of  the  orator,  the 
vision  of  the  poet,  the  staple  of  the  hustings,  the  decla- 
mation of  the  press,  the  guide  of  the  statesman,  in  the 
next." 

The  two  great  compulsions  of  modern  times,  the  religious 
Reformation  and  French  Revolution,  demonstrate  in  the  Example  of 
clearest  manner  the  agency  of  the  opposite  powers  of  the  itefor- 
action  and  reaction  on  general  thought,  and,  through  it,  ni 
on  the  fate  of  nations.  When  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
strong  in  the  consciousness  of  universal  power,  and  tainted 
by  the  belief  of  supposed  infallibility,  revolted  the  grow- 
ing intelligence  of  mankind  by  the  open  prostitution  and 
sale  of  indulgences,  the  giant  strength  of  Luther  arose, 
and,  Samson-like,  threw  down  the  pillars  of  the  corrupted 
edifice.  The  Protestant  nations  fondly  anticipated  the 
total  destruction  of  the  papal  power  from  the  shock,  and 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  Reformation  at  its  commence- 
ment seemed  in  a  great  measure  to  justify  the  expectation. 
But  human  passion  and  ambition,  as  usual  in  such  cases, 
got  possession  of  the  stream.  Crimes  and  violence  were 
committed  by  the  popular  party:  extravagance  deformed, 
dissension  weakened,  their  cause;  intellect  and  interest 
combined  their  efforts  to  resist  it;  the  torrent  was  rolled 
back  in  southern  Europe  as  rapidly  as  it  had  advanced; 
and,  for  two  subsequent  centuries,  the  frontiers  of  the 
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CHAP,    opposite  opinions  have  been  observed  in  northern  Chris- 
L     tendom,  without   any  sensible  advantage  being  gained  on 


1815-     either  side.* 

The  abuses  of  the  Romish  church,  the  selfishness  of 

98 

And  the      the  noblesse,  the  extravagance  of  the  monarchy,  induced, 

I'll? 

vofutiou.  °  in  a  subsequent  age,  the  terrible  convulsion  of  the  French 
Revolution.  The  force  of  genius,  the  powers  of  intellect, 
the  weapons  of  ridicule,  were  directed  for  half  a  century 
to  the  emancipation  of  thought ;  and  an  interminable  era 
of  progress  and  felicity  was  anticipated,  from  the  libera- 
tion of  mankind  from  the  fetters  which  had  hitherto 
restrained  and  directed  them.  Here  again,  however, 
human  wickedness  soon  obtained  the  mastery  of  the 
current.  Selfishness,  ambition,  rapacity,  veiled  under  the 
successive  names  of  liberty,  patriotism,  and  glory,  directed 
the  movement  :  Europe  was  deluged  with  blood ;  the 
original  devil  was  expelled,  but  straightway  he  returned 
with  seven  other  devils  more  wicked  than  himself,  and 
the  last  state  of  that  nation  was  worse  than  the  first. 
Humanity  sank,  and  wept  in  silence;  philanthropy  trem- 
bled for  the  prospects  of  the  race  during  that  long  night 
of  suffering ;  but  all  this  time  the  salient  energy  of  thought 
was  unceasingly  in  activity.  Reaction  arose  out  of  suifer- 
ing,  heroism  out  of  calamity;  and  the  successive  overthrow 
of  the  democracy  of  France  and  the  power  of  Xapoleon 
has  afforded  an  eternal  monument,  at  once  of  the  justice 
of  the  divine  administration  and  the  svstcni  in  human 
affairs  bv  which,  through  the  acts  of  free  agents,  the 

•/  (  c 

mightv  deliverance  was  accomplished. 

The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Xantcs  was  the  chief 
TI..-  'vnra-  remote  cause  of  the  French  Revolution ;  and  the  terrible 
"',:''     evils   it  brought  upon   the  nobility  and  the  government, 
,"„'!"  the    natural    consequence   and    just   retribution   of    that 
f ,','','_'  atrocious  act  of  religious  oppression.      Though  the  over- 
"•      throw  of  the  aristoeracv  was  the  grand  object,  when  the 

*  Sec   KANKK'S   Ili.^nrj  of   the  /'«;-<.<,  and  Macaulay'rf  able   .Review    of  it. 
( )fisccllane<ing  /;V--i»>/.«. 
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contest  was  fairly  engaged,  to  which  the  popular  efforts    CHAP. 

were  turned,  it  was  not  there  that  the  revolutionary  pas-  . 1- 

sion  commenced,  nor  was  it  to  a  liberation  from  temporal 
restraints  that  the  first  advances  of  thought  were  directed. 
It  was  spiritual  dominion  which  was  the  real  incubus 
sought  to  be  thrown  off ;  it  was  the  fetters  of  the  church 
which  intellect  strove  to  strike  from  the  human  soul.  In 
the  writings  of  Voltaire,  there  is  little  to  be  found  on 
change  of  institutions,  amendment  of  laws,  the  blessings 
of  self-government ;  but  much  on  spiritual  tyranny,  the 
arts  of  priests,  the  benightment  of  superstition.  Even 
Rousseau  was  not  a  political  reformer ;  his  visions  of  per- 
fectibility and  the  social  contract  had  no  practical  bearing 
on  existing  institutions;  it  was  still  the  chains  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  which  he  endeavoured  to  remove, 
by  the  antagonist  principle  of  original  and  primeval 
innocence. 

Whence  was  it  that  these  giants  of  thought  so  vehe- 
mently directed  their  efforts  against  a  religion  which  in  Because 
England    had   so   long  been  supported    by  the   greatest  the  power 
and  most  profound  intellects  ?    Simply  because  the  revoca-  °n 'the  other 
tion  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  while  it  sent  five  hundred  thou-  s"le' 
sand  innocent  citizens  into  exile,  had  removed  all  restraint 
on  the  established  church  in  France  ;   because  spiritual 
tyranny  had  in  consequence  become   insupportable,  and 
spiritual  intolerance  universal;  because  religion,  confident 
in  the  support  of  government,  had  disdained  the  aid  of 
intellect:   and  patrician  selfishness,  engrossed  with  self- 
aggrandisement,  had  seized  upon  the  church  as  its  own 
appanage,  instead  of  the  patrimony  of  the  poor.     These 
evils   not   only  were   the   principal   circumstances  which 
originally  stirred  up  the  mental  ferment  which  brought 
about  the  Revolution,  but  they  paralysed  the  only  power 
which  could  successfully  combat   it :    for  thev  deprived 
order  of  the  aid  of  principle,  religion  of  the  support  of 
mind,  and  the  poor  of  the  only  bond  which  could  unite 
them  with  propertv. 
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CHAP.  The  ultimate  danger  which  threatens  France,  and  every 
,_  _L  country  tljat  embraces  revolutionary  principles,  is  the  an- 
a°-  nihilation  of  the  only  elements  out  of  which  a  durable 
ultimate  free  constitution  can  be  constructed.  Little  as  this  peril 
which1"  may  be  considered  by  the  popular  party  in  the  days  of 
to'destroy  their  success,  it  is  by  far  the  most  durable  evil  with  which 
principle  ^1C3  navc  *°  con^nd ;  and  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that 
their  complete  triumph  renders  it  irremediable.  It  is  this 
which  has  rendered  the  formation  of  a  free  constitution 
impossible  in  that  great  country,  and  blasted  the  whole 
objects  for  which  the  popular  party  so  long  and  strenu- 
ously contended.  There  are  but  two  ways  by  which  man- 
kind in  the  long  run  can  be  governed — by  the  influence 
of  property,  or  the  will  of  a  sovereign  :  the  third  method, 
so  much  the  object  of  desire  to  the  advocates  of  demo- 
cracy all  the  world  over — viz.  by  self-government — is  soon 
found  to  be  impracticable.  The  difficulty  which  proves 
fatal  to  it  is  the  impossibility  of  getting  proper  function- 
aries elected  by  the  multitude,  and  the  ungovernable  pas- 
sions which  spring  up  in  the  human  heart  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  uncontrolled  power.  But  if  property  has  been 
destroyed  by  previous  convulsions,  and  the  influence  of 
aristocracy  in  consequence  is  at  an  end,  there  remains 
no  alternative  but  the  appointment  to  all  offices,  and  the 
entire  direction  of  affairs,  by  the  executive.  This  was 
what  took  place  in  Rome  from  the  destruction  of  the  old 
patricians  during  the  civil  wars  of  >Sylla  and  Marius,  and 
in  France  from  the  confiscations  of  the  Revolution  ;  and, 
accordingly,  the  frame  of  subsequent  government  which 
necessity  imposed  upon  both  these  countries  has  been  ex- 
tremelv  similar,  and  has  remained  unaltered  through  every 
subsequent  change  of  dynasty.  The  institutions  of  the 
Roman  Emperors  were  substantially  the  same  as  those  of 
Napoleon's  government ;  and  the  great  body  of  the  French 
people,  since  the  termination  of  democratic  rule  in  17(J~), 
have  never,  except  during  the  weakness  of  the  Restoration, 
or  a  few  hours  of  the  revolt  of  the  Barricades,  enjoyed  a 
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larger  practical  direction  of  affairs  than  the  populace  did    CRAP. 
in  ancient  times  in  the  Byzantine  empire.     The  establish- 


ment of  universal  suffrage,  by  the  Revolution  of  1848,  will     1815> 
make  in  the  end  no  real  difference :  the  votes  of  the  country 
will  be  directed  by  the  thought  of  the  towns.* 

The  consequences  flowing  from  the  substitution  of  the 
government  of  functionaries  for  that  of  property,  deserve  s. 
thc  serious  consideration  of  every  reflecting  mind;  because  I-',' 
it  is  the  evident  issue  in  which  the  revolutionary  fervour!", 
of  modern  Europe  is  to  terminate.     Experience  has  now  tll!l' of  l"'°" 

perty. 

abundantly  proved,  what  reason  a  priori  might  have 
anticipated,  that  the  unavoidable  effect  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  influence  of  property  is,  after  a  brief  period,  during 
which  the  theory  of  self-government  is  weighed  in  the 
balance  and  found  wanting,  to  establish  universally  the 
system  of  government  functionaries.  That  this  system  is 
productive  of  a  much  more  regular  and  orderly,  and,  in 
some  respects,  beneficial  administration,  than  any  modi- 
fication of  popular  election,  is  evident  from  this  con- 
sideration, that  all  nations  have  taken  refuge  in  it,  after 
a  short  experience  of  the  evils  of  real  self-government. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  equally  apparent  that  it  is  as 
favourable  to  the  development  of  mental  energy,  or  the 
training  of  the  human  mind  to  its  highest  character  or  its 
noblest  duties. 

Government   functionaries  are   all   stamped   with  one 
image  and  superscription  :    they  all  move,  like  automa-  A^-.mi;^ 
tons,  by  the  direction  of  one  hand.      Original  thought,  ii'e' 1^,'!^'' 
independence  of   character,   are    unknown   among   them. 
Government  is  ever  jealous  of  genius  ;   "  for,  if  weak,  it 
is  a  power  which  it  fears  :   if  strong,  a  liberty  which  it 
dislikes. '"  t     That  such  public  servants  are,  in  general,  in 
the  highest  degree  useful,  nay,  that  they  arc  often  more 
serviceable  in  their  several  departments  than  those  whose 
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CHAP,  more  lofty  qualifications  render  them  less  manageable, 
—  may  at  once  be  admitted.  But  what  is  the  destiny  of  a 
18]0'  nation  which  has  the  easy  meshes  of  a  vast  net  of  govern- 
ment functionaries  thrown  around  it,  and  in  which  origi- 
nal thought  in  all  departments  is  chilled,  if  not  extin- 
guished, by  the  certainty  of  neglect  \  Prussia  and  France 
—in  the  former  of  which  monarchies  the  whole  system, 
not  merely  of  government,  but  of  education,  both  civil 
and  religious,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  employes  of  adminis- 
tration ;  while  in  the  latter,  a  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
thousand  civil  functionaries,  appointed  by  the  Tuileries, 
carry  on  the  whole  internal  direction  of  the  state,1  —  may 
convince  us  how  vast  a  machine  for  the  government  of 
mankind  is  provided  in  such  a  state  of  society;  and  how 
inextricable  may  be  the  fetters  of  a  despotism  which, 
instead  of  opposing  the  spread  of  education  or  injuring 
the  security  of  property,  carefully  supports  the  former  and 
maintains  the  latter,  and  strives  only  to  confine  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  to  their  private  affairs,  by  at  once  guid- 
ing their  thoughts  and  attending  to  their  interests. 

Good  government  depends  upon  the  due  intermixture, 
in  public  functionaries,  of  government  appointment,  aris- 


lou'd  "i.i  tocratic  influence,  and  popular  control.     Irreparable  evil 
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is  only  t°  be  apprehended  when  one  of  these  interests 
lias  destroyed  the  others  :  for  so  long  as  the  interests 
remain  entire,  they  will,  in  the  end,  force  their  way  into 
a  due  share  in  the  direction  of  affairs.  But  when,  by  the 
triumph  of  democracy,  the  aristocracy  is  destroyed,  or  by 
the  victory  of  aristocracy  the  democracy  is  overthrown, 
or  by  the  dexterity  of  the  crown  both  arc  debased,  the 
balance  essential  to  good  government  is  at  an  end,  and  it 
becomes  impossible  to  preserve  the  equipoise  of  freedom. 
It  is  by  the  destruction  of  the  property  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  consequent  ruin  of  their  influence,  cither  by  actual 
violence  or  the  pacific  working  of  equal  succession,  that 
this  lamentable  change  is  most  certainly  effected  ;  and 
accordingly  Montesquieu  long  ago  observed,  that  the  most 
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durable  and  debasing  despotisms  recorded  in  history  Lave    CHAP. 
arisen  upon  the  succeeding  of  a  monarch  to  a  successful  __ 
revolution.*      Hence  it  is  that    democratic  ambition— 
the  most  keen  and  searching  element  which  is  known  in 
society,  productive  of  so  much  good  when  duly  coerced, 
of  such  irreparable  evil  when  unrestrained — will  ever  be 
the  object  of  such  jealousy  and  apprehension  to  the  real 
friends  of  liberty.      For  in  its  triumphs  the  far-seeing 
mind  anticipates  the  destruction  of  the  very  elements  of 
freedom,  and   the   enclosing  the  whole  energies  of  the 
human  mind  in  the  inextricable  fetters  of  a  centralised 
despotism. 

The  great  sin  of  the  Reformation  was  the  confiscation 
of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  property  of  the  church  for  the  Great  Jin  of 
aggrandisement  of  temporal  ambition,  and  the  enriching  nwtion.°r~ 
of  the  nobility  who  had  taken  a  part  in  the  struggle. 
"When  that  convulsion  broke  out,  nearly  a  third  of  the 
whole  landed  estates  in  the  countries  which  it  embraced, 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  regular  or  parochial  clergy  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.  What  a  noble  fund  was  this 
for  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  people,  for 
the  promulgation  of  truth,  the  healing  of  sickness,  the 
relief  of  pauperism,  the  assuaging  of  suffering !  Had  it 
been  kept  together,  and  set  apart  for  such  sacred  purposes, 
what  incalculable  and  never-ending  blessings  would  it  have 
conferred  upon  society  !  Expanding  and  increasing  with 
the  growth  of  population,  the  augmentation  of  wealth, 
the  swell  of  poverty,  it  would  have  kept  the  instruction 
and  fortunes  of  the  poor  abreast  of  the  progress  and 
fortunes  of  society,  hindered  the  poor  from  falling  as  an 
oppressive  burden  on  the  fruits  of  industry,  and  prevented, 
in  a  great  measure,  that  fatal  effect,  so  well  known  in 
Great  Britain  in  subsequent  times,  of  the  national  church 
foiling  behind  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  and  a  mass  of 

*  "  II  n'y  a  point  d' ante-rite  plus  absolute  que  celle  du  prince  qui  suecede  a  la 
lit'pulilique  :  oar  il  se  trouvo  avoir  toute  la  puissance  du  pcuple  qui  n'avoit  pu 
he  liuiitcr  lui-iiiomc." — J)c  la  Grandeur  it  Di-cudtncc  dcs  liomains,  chap.  15. 
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CHAP,    civilised  heathenism  arising  in  the  very  heart  of  a  Chris- 

XCVI 

^—      -  tian  land. 

Almost  all  the  social  evils  under  which  Great  Britain 

its  hirmnt-  is  now  labouring,  may  be  traced  to  this  fatal  and  most 
5'  iniquitous  spoliation,  under  the  mask  of  religion,  of  the 
patrimony  of  the  poor,  on  occasion  of  the  Reformation. 
But  for  that  robbery,  the  state  would  have  been  possessed 
of  lands  amply  sufficient  to  have  extended  its  religious 
instruction  for  any  possible  increase  of  the  people  ;  to 
have  superseded  the  necessity  of  any  assessment  for 
parochial  relief,  or  general  instruction ;  and  to  have  pro- 
vided, without  burdening  any  one,  for  the  whole  spiritual 
and  temporal  wants  of  the  community.  When  we  reflect 
on  the  magnitude  of  the  injustice  committed  by  the 
temporal  nobility  in  the  seizure  at  that  period  of  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  funds  of  the  church,  and  observe 
how  completely  all  the  evils  which  now  threaten  the 
social  system  in  Great  Britain  would  have  been  obviated 
if  that  noble  patrimony  had  still  been  preserved  for  the 
poor,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  feeling  that  we  too  are 
subject  to  the  same  just  dispensation  which  has  doomed 
France  to  oriental  slavery  for  the  enormous  sins  of  its 
Revolution  ;  and  that,  if  our  punishment  is  not  equally 
severe,  it  is  only  because  the  confiscation  of  the  Reforma- 
tion was  not  so  complete,  nor  the  inroads  on  property  so 
irretrievable. 

The  great  sin  of  the  French  Revolution  was  the  con- 

Orcat  sin  of  fiscatioii  of  the  estates  of  the  church  and  the  aristocracy: 

i Evolution,  it  is  that  which  lias  produced  effects  which  can  never  be 
repaired.  It  is  commonly  said,  indeed,  in  regard  to  indi- 
vidual violence,  that  restitution  can  be  made  of  property, 
but  who  can  restore  human  life  '(  But  the  aphorism  does 
not  hold  good  in  communities.  Wasted  life  is  repaired 
bv  the  vivifying  powers  of  nature,  but  divided  property 
can  never  be  restored.  A  new  generation  will  supply 
the  place  of  that  which  has  been  destroyed  ;  new  smiles 

J 

will  arise  on   voung  cheeks,  and  banish  the  tears  of  for- 
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mcr    days.     But    who    can    replace    ancient    possessions    CITAP. 
alienated,  colossal  estates  divided,   old  influences  cxtin- 


guishcd  ?  The  transference  of  property,  and  with  it  ll!1°- 
political  influence,  to  a  different  class  of  society,  sup- 
plants the  old  by  new  dominant  powers  ;  another  balance 
is  thus  induced  in  the  state,  unalterable  save  by  a  fresh 
revolution.  Power  never  yet  was  yielded  up  but  to  force. 
Had  Cromwell  confiscated  the  estates  of  the  church  and 
divided  those  of  the  nobility,  the  whole  subsequent  his- 
tory of  England  would  have  been  changed  ;  for  how 
could  our  tempered  constitution  have  existed  without 
political  weight  attached  to  property,  and  religious  im- 
pressions prevalent  among  numbers  r{  The  great  moral 
lesson  to  be  deduced  from  every  page  of  the  French 
Revolution  is,  that  the  destruction  of  these  classes  by  the 
early  triumphs  and  unbridled  excesses  of  the  democratic 
party,  has  proved  for  ever  fatal  to  the  reconstruction  of 
freedom,  by  destroying  at  once  the  moral  influence  which 
might  supersede  the  necessity  of  despotism,  and  the 
balance  of  power  which  might  restrain  its  excesses. 

This  is  but  another  example  of  the  all-important 
truth,  which  a  right  consideration  of  history  so  uniformly  Example 
demonstrates,  that  communities  and  nations  arc  subject  .Vmllrair 
to  moral  laws  ;  and  that,  although  inconsiderable  devia-  tributiou- 
tions  from  rectitude  may  be  overlooked  as  unavoidable 
l>v  humanitv,  yet  outrageous  sin  and  irreparable  evil 
never  fail  to  bring  upon  their  authors,  or  their  descend- 
ants, condign  punishment  even  in  this  world.  Individuals 
have  souls  to  receive  retribution  in  a  future  state  of 
existence,  but  nations  have  no  immortality  ;  and  that 
just  retribution,  which  in  the  former  case  is  often  post- 
poned, in  appearance  at  least,  to  another  world,  in  the 
latter  is  brought  down  with  unerring  certaintv  upon  the 
third  and  fourth  generation.  How  this  mysterious  system 
is  worked  out  bv  Supreme  Tower,  and  yet  the  freedom 
of  human  action,  and  the  entire  moral  responsibility  of 
each  individual  preserved,  will  never  be  fully  understood 
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CHAP,    in  this  world.    Yet  that  there  is  no  inconsistency  between 

V('\*T 

J L  them  is  self-evident,  for  every  one  feels  that  he  is  free ;  and 

Lsk)>  the  history  of  every  people,  as  well  as  the  general  progress 
of  mankind,  demonstrate  the  reality  both  of  the  moral 
retribution  of  nations,  and  the  existence  of  a  general 
system  for  the  direction  of  human  affairs.  And  without 
pretending  entirely  to  solve  the  difficulty,  the  mystery 
of  which,  in  all  its  parts,  is  probably  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  human  faculties,  a  very  little  consideration  must  be 
sufficient  to  show  what  in  general  is  the  system  pursued, 
and  how  the  divine  superintendence  is  rendered  per- 
fectly reconcilable  with  justice  to  individual  men  and 
nations. 

The  method  by  which  this  mysterious  system  is  car- 

109.          ,.  .  * 

A-cn.A-  i,y  ried  into  execution,  and  yet  rendered  consistent  with  the 

a.imii'.istru-  perfect  freedom  of  human  action,  would  appear   to   be 

affaire  in  this.     The  active  propensities  of  men — that  is,  their  dc- 

cffcctcj.  sjrcs  amj    passjolls  —  arc  so  calculated  and  adapted  to 

the  ever-varying  current  of  human  affairs,  that  in  acting 
upon  the  whole  in  conformity  with  them,  the  individual 
free  agents  are  made  unconsciously  to  forward  both  the 
general  plan  of  the  divine  administration,  and  the  sepa- 
rate justice  dealt  out  to  particular  men  and  nations. 
When  .Shakespeare  put  into  the  mouth  of  Lear  the  strik- 
ing sentiment — 


he  but  expressed  the  conviction  of  mankind,  founded 
alike  upon  observation  and  experience,  that  how  agree- 
able and  enticing  soever  the  paths  of  sin  may  be  in  the 
outset,  they  terminate,  alike  to  communities  and  indi- 
viduals, in  disappointment  and  ruin.  Providence  in  the 
end  is  found  to  be  just;  and  the  early  and  often  long- 
continued  triumph  of  wickedness,  is  but  the  ordeal  ap- 
pointed for  the  trial  and  purification  of  virtue,  and  the 
preparation,  in  the  very  success  of  the  unjust,  for  their 
final  and  deserved  retribution. 
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And  the  means  by  which  this  dispensation  is  effected,    CHAP. 

XPVT 

is  not  the  special  interposition  of  the  avenging  angel,  so  - 

much  as  the  natural  effect  of  the  triumph  of  wickedness,     1!!15- 

.  no. 

in  the  indignation  it  excites,  the  misery  it  occasions,  the  it  i«  <ionc 

reaction  to  which  it  gives  rise.  The  laws  of  Providence,  agency  of 
merciful  to  early  or  inconsiderable  transgressions,  have  themselves, 
doomed  signal  wickedness,  whether  in  individuals  or  na- 
tions, to  ultimate  and  condign  punishment;  and  the  rea- 
lity of  the  existence  of  these  laws  may  be  clearly  dis- 
cerned in  the  calamitous  consequences  which  generally, 
in  the  end,  attend  any  flagrant  violation  of  the  rules  of 
virtue.  But  it  is  not  the  less  apparent  that  the  agents 
in  this  retribution  are  men  themselves;  that  it  is  in  their 
feelings  that  the  moving  power  in  this  vast  and  compli- 
cated machine  is  to  be  found:  and  that  the  long-con- 
tinued delay  which  often  takes  place  in  the  chastise- 
ment of  the  wicked,  arises  from  the  protracted  period 
during  which  the  reaction  is  preparing,  in  the  increased 
suffering,  enlarged  experience  or  aroused  indignation  of 
mankind. 


])io  gli  event!  clispmie, 
Che  serve  al  ^uo  vuler  <|' 

Xor  is  there  anything  in  this  agency  inconsistent  with 
the  perfect  freedom  of  human  action,  and  the  entire  re- AU.I  its' 
sponsibility  of  every  individual  by  whom  it  is  conduct-  whJTthe 
ed.     There  is  a  difficulty,  doubtless,  in  discerning  how  aJJ^ofw 
general  system,  at  once  of  progress  and  retribution,  is 
conducted  by  the  voluntary  acts  of  a  multitude  of  de- 
tached individuals.     But  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  in- 

»•'  J 

stances  in  which  the  human  intellect,  with  all  its  power, 
is  shattered  against  the  simplest  cases  of  the  agency  of 
Supreme  Mind  upon  terrestrial  affairs.  It  is  just  as  diffi- 
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CHAP,    cult  to  tell  how  a  plant  grows,  or  an  infant  is  formed, 

V  t  *  V  T 

1  or  the  vital  spark  communicated,  or  a  stone  falls  to  the 

>lo-  ground,  or  the  system  of  worlds  coheres  by  the  mutual 
attraction  of  an  infinity  of  particles.  And  although  each 
individual  mind,  in  the  vast  system,  is  a  free  agent,  yet 
is  there  nothing  in  the  whole  administration  inconsistent 
with  such  unrestrained  agency,  or,  in  the  general  result, 
incompatible  with  the  simultaneous  operation  of  a  multi- 
tude of  actors.  Every  one  feels  that  he  is  master  of  his 
own  actions;  yet  these  actions  upon  the  whole,  and  on 
an  average  of  men,  lead  to  certain  known  results:  and 
the  great  social  functions  connected  with  individual  ex- 
istence, the  continuance  of  the  species,  the  coherence  of 
society,  and  the  progress  of  the  world,  arc  securely  pro- 
vided for  by  the  independent  actings  of  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  separate  agents,  each  obeying  the  impulse 
of  his  active  propensities,  directed  by  his  free  choice. 
Moreau  expressed  a  fact  of  general  application,  explained 
according  to  the  irreligious  ideas  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, when  he  said  that  "  Providence  was  always  on  the 
side  of  dense  battalions."  And  so  it  is;  but  he  forgot  to 
add,  what  experience  soon  taught  his  country,  that  it  is 
the  moral  laws  of  nature  which,  in  the  end,  determine  on 
which  side  the  dense  battalions  arc  to  be  found. 

No  more  striking  instance  is  to  be  found  of  the  manner 
rast  riToct  in  which  the  ultimate  effects  of  the  actions  of  men  are 
'Y!'"'I,  HC-  made  to  deviate  from,  and  sometimes  defeat,  the  original 
intentions  of  their  authors,  than  in  the  final  result  of  the 
French  Revolution  upon  the  progress  of  the  Christian 
faith.  It  was  begun  to  throw  off  the  fetters  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  with  which  its  deluded  lead- 
ers confounded  the  whole  precepts  and  doctrines  of 
Christianitv:  and  its  first  triumphs  were  accordingly  sig- 
nalised bv  the  entire  confiscation  of  the  propertv  of  the 
church,  and  overthrow  of  the  institutions  and  even  forms 
of  religion  in  the  whole  of  France.  What  were  its  final 
cilccts  on  this  the  grand  object  of  philosophic  ambition, 
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utilitarian  industry,  and  Jacobin  revenge?      They  were    CHAP. 

•  XCV'I 

to  give  an   impulse  to  Christianity,  unknown  since   the  . _ 

days  when  it  mounted  with  Constantino  the  throne  of 
Rome ;  to  diffuse  its  blessings  over  an  extent  unparalleled 
in  any  former  age;  to  extend  the  gospel  in  a  purer  form, 
and  under  brighter  auspices,  over  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  earth;  and  rear  up  two  powers,  each  irresistible  on 
its  own  element,  whose  forces,  specially  adapted  to  the 
theatres  on  which  they  were  destined  to  act,  have  now 
given  it  an  irresistible  ascendancy  in  human  affairs.  Vol- 
taire said  that  "he  was  tired  of  hearing  how  twelve  men 
had  established  the  Christian  religion,  and  he  was  resolved 
to  show  that  one  could  pull  it  down;"  but  no  man,  since 
the  days  of  the  apostles,  has  done  so  much,  without 
intending  it,  for  its  establishment  and  propagation,  as 
Voltaire  himself. 

The  great  effect  of  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution 

1 13 

was  the  aggrandisement  of  the  colonial  empire  of  England,  Through 
and  the  territorial  conquests  of  Russia,     If  we  contcm-  sioVofth 
plate  the  manner  in  which,  during  the  early  years  of  the  j^oTiS 
contest,  the  strength  of  England  was  paralysed  by  the  liUI(1< 
miserable  parsimony  which  had  starved  down  its  military 
and   naval    forces    in    former    years,  we    may  well   feel 
astonishment   at  the  blindness  of   the  democratic  prin- 
ciple which  had  occasioned  so  lamentable  a  result.      But 
though  this  circumstance  unquestionably  protracted  the 
war  for  eighteen  years  after  it  might  have  been  otherwise 
terminated,  and  added  at  least  six  hundred  millions  to 
the  national  debt,  its  effect  upon  the  extension  of  the 
British  empire  into  the  remote  parts  of  the  world  was 
immense.      During    the    course    of    this    long-continued 
struggle,  the  colonies  of  all   the  European   states  succes- 
sivelv  fell  into  the  hands  of  England:    the  British  navy 
obtained  a,  decisive  supremacy  in  every  sea,  and  British 
commerce  gradually  acquired  an  extension   unparalleled 
in  anv  former  age  of  the  world.      The  effect  of  this  pro- 
digious  expansion,   unobserved   during  the   dangers   and 
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CHAP,    animation  of  the  conflict,  appeared  in  the  most  decisive 
\  p  v  r 

'    manner  on  the  termination  of  hostilities. 

British  commerce,  the  object  of  jealous  rivalry  and 
Ami  the  anxious  exclusion  to  all  the  Continental  states,  was  for- 
"ml^ratioii  cibly  turned  into  new  channels,  in  spite  of  all  the  erroneous 
policy  of  government,  which  aimed,  by  the  reciprocity  sys- 
tem, and  the  delusion  of  free  trade,  at  the  extension  of 
the  markets  of  the  old  world.  Colonisation,  invigorated 
alike  by  the  riches,  the  poverty,  the  virtues,  the  vices,  the 
ambition  and  luxury,  the  enjoyments  and  sufferings  of  the 
mother  country,  went  on  with  the  steps  of  a  giant  ;  the 
great  development  of  the  democratic  principle,  consequent 
on  a  long  course  of  pacific  extensions,  impelled  the  British 
race,  in  prodigious  multitudes,  alike  into  the  western  and 
the  southern  hemispheres  ;  and  above  two  hundred  thou- 
sand emigrants*  now  annually  leave  the  British  islands, 
to  carry  into  distant  lands  the  power  of  European  art 
and  the  blessings  of  Christian  civilisation.  1"  No  such 
migration  of  mankind  has  taken  place  since  the  Goths 
and  the  Huns  overthrew  the  Roman  empire  ;  no  such 
step  in  the  spread  of  civilisation  and  the  diffusion  of  the 
gospel  has  been  made  since  it  first  appeared  on  the  shores 
of  Palestine.  To  such  marvellous  and  unforeseen  results 
has  an  overruling  Providence  conducted  the  convulsions 
consequent  on  the  scepticism  of  Voltaire,  the  changes 
emanating  from  the  dreams  of  Rousseau  ! 

But  the  British  navy  can  reach  only  maritime  shores  ; 
British  colonisation  can  people   only  the   desert  or  the 


In  the  year  1s  (1.  the  I'.ritish  emigrants  amounted  to  HS/Hio.  —  L<ir<l 


Ktanlti/'x  S,,(fti,  I'<l,.  W/<,  1-12.    /'..•/•/.  //'/.      In    18-17  they   readied  the  eitor- 


s  number  of  2.".,V"i>  J   i"  !-"-•  "f  3'JV'O'1,  "f 


<;<>,0ufl  settled,  almost 


all  in  c-'unfortiibli1  circumstances,   in  Canada  aluiio. 


1  £niiyraf!on   (.'<nn- 


j'H/i,  LS-1'J  ;   and  <int<~,  Chap.  .\cvi.  Jj  b.">,  note,  where  the  number.-,  are 


Kxiliique  doings  ct 


lerunt  sub  .sole  jacentem." 


^uo  ulii  patriain  41 
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forest,  inhabited  by  the  savage  or  the  hunter.     Great  as    CHAP. 

X  ( '  V  \ 

its  powers,  when  suffered  to  develop  themselves,  undoubt-  __ 


1815. 
115 


conquests  of 


cdly  become,  they  have  need  of  peace  for  their  extension. 
England  may  call  a  new  world  into  existence  in  the  woods  And  ti,c 
of  America  or  the  isles  of  Australasia ;  but  pacific  colonists  RU. 
would  speedily  perish  under  the  sabre  of  the  Tartar.  Her 
descendants  will  never  effect  a  settlement  in  the  interior  of 
Asia.  But  here,  too,  the  efforts  of  irreligion  have,  without 
intending  it,  developed  a  power  as  irresistible  at  land  as 
the  British  navy  is  at  sea,  and  which,  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  element  on  which  it  was  intended  to  prevail,  has 
given  to  the  arms  of  civilisation  a  decisive  superiority  in 
Asia  over  the  forces  of  barbarism.  The  military  strength 
of  Russia,  long  restrained  by  the  unwieldy  extent  of  its 
empire,  acquired  a  surprising  extension  during  the  wars 
of  the  French  Revolution  ;  but  it  was  the  invasion  of 
Xapoleon,  the  flames  of  Moscow,  which  gave  it  its  full 
development.  When  the  forces  of  the  Revolution  had 
reached  the  Kremlin,  the  last  hour  at  once  of  European 
infidelity  and  Mahometan  supremacy  had  struck. 

Rolled  back  with  unheard-of  rapidity  from  the  Moskwa 

.  .  ii'' 

to  the  Seine,  revolutionary  power  perished  with  the  over-  wim-i,  aros 

throw  of  its  leader:  overwhelmed  by  the  might  of  civi-  vas"m!l,Vu 
lised  cnergv,  the  squadrons  of  the  Crescent  ere  long  fled  N:li";lc(m- 
before  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross.  Turkey  and  Persia  now 
draii1  on  a  precarious  dependent  existence,  solely  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Muscovite  autocrat.  Combated  with  its 
o\vn  weapons,  pierced  by  its  own  lances,  trod  down  by 
its  own  cavalry,  the  forces  of  Asia  speedily  recoil  before 
the  ascending  might  of  Russia.  Placed  on  the  frontiers 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  this  vast  empire  unites  the  forces 
of  both  hemispheres  ;  for  it  has  the  solid  infantry,  mili- 
tarv  skill,  and  enduring  valour  of  Europe,  joined  to  the 
powerful  multitudes,  incomparable  horse,  and  enthusiastic 
daring  of  Asia.  And  both  of  these  great  powers,  which 
have  sprung  up  from  the  effects  of  the  French  Revolution, 
are  in  the  clearest  manner  adapted  to  the  niant  task  thev 

1  L.  •/ 
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CHAP,    arc  called  to  perform  in  the  advance  of  mankind;    for 
British  democracy  and  colonisation  could  have  effected 


[81°'  nothing  against  the  Asiatic  sabres,  and  Russian  despotism 
and  conquest  would  have  turned  aside  of  necessity  from 
the  sterile  and  uninviting  fields  of  Transatlantic  and 
Australian  settlement. 

Contemporary  with  this  great  development  of  civilised 
uita-  energy,  this  awful  heave  of  tho  human  race,  has  arisen  a 
stcanT  new  power  communicated  to  man,  calculated  in  an  im- 
vigutum.  mcasura]j}e  manner  to  aid  the  extension  of  civilisation 
and  religion  through  the  desert  or  barbarous  portions  of 
the  earth.  At  the  moment  when  Napoleon's  armies 
were  approaching  Moscow,  when  Wellington's  legions  were 
combating  on  the  Tonnes,  STEAM  NAVIGATION  arose  into 
existence,  and  a  new  power  was  let  into  human  affairs, 
before  which  alike  the  forces  of  barbarism  and  the  seclu- 
sion of  the  desert  must  yield.  In  January  1812,  not  one 
steam-boat  existed  in  the  world;  in  January  1813,  the 
first  one  in  Europe  was  launched  on  the  Clyde;*  now, 
on  the  rivers  beyond  the  Allcghany  mountains  alone, 
there  are  five  hundred.  Even  the  death-bestridden  gales 
of  the  Niger  will  in  the  end  yield  to  the  force  of  scien- 
tific enterprise,  and  the  fountains  of  the  Nile  themselves 
emerge  from  the  awful  obscurity  of  six  thousand  years. 
The  great  rivers  of  the  world  have  now  become  the  high- 
ways of  improvement  and  religion.  The  Russian  batta- 
lions will  securely  commit  themselves  to  the  waves  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  waft  again  to  the  plains  of  Shinar  the 
blessings  of  regular  government  and  a  beneficent  faith: 
ascending  the  St  Lawrence  and  the  Missouri,  the  British 
emigrants  will  carry  into  the  solitudes  of  the  Far  West  the 
Bible  and  the  wonders  of  European  civilisation.  Such 
have  been  the  final  results  of  the  second  revolt  of  Lucifer 
the  Prince  of  the  Morninir.  Was  a  in'cat  and  durable 
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impression  made  on  human  affairs  by  tlie  infidel  race'?    CHAP. 

No!     It  was  overruled  by  Almighty  Power:  on  either  . 

side  it  found  the  brazen  walls  which  it  could  not  pass.     1815* 
In  defiance  of  all  its  efforts,  the  British  navy  and  the 
Russian  army  rose  invincible  above  its  arms;  the  cham- 
pions of  Christianity  in  the    East,  and  the   leaders  of 
religious  freedom    in  the  West,  came  forth  like    giants 
refreshed  with  wine  from  the  termination  of  the  fight. 
The  infidel  race,  which  aimed  at  the  dominion  of  the 
world,  served  only  by  its  efforts  to  augment  the  strength 
of  its  destined  rulers ;  and  from  amidst  the  ruins  of  its 
power  emerged  the  ark  which  was  to  carry  the  light  of 
religion  to  the  western,  and  the    invincible    host  which  ^Alison  on 
was  to  spread  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel  through  the  H.  ™,  w. 
eastern  world.1 

Taking  man,  then,  as  reason  equally  with  revelation 
tells  us  he  is,  variously  compounded  of  great  and  noble,  General 
with  base  and  selfish  propensities,  with  a  natural  tendency  " 
to  evil  and  yet  an  inherent  desire,  conspicuous  in  all 
elevated  minds,  to  regain  his  original  destiny,  the  system 
of  the  Divine  administration  is  very  apparent,  and  no- 
where more  conspicuous  than  in  the  history  of  Europe 
during  the  French  Revolution.  It  clearly  appears,  that 
resting  on  this  basis,  assuming  as  its  agents  those  mingled 
virtuous  and  vicious  propensities,  using  the  moving  power 
of  the  active  passions  and  desires  of  men,  there  is  a  sys- 
tem established  for  the  moral  government  of  the  world. 
Provision  is  made  both  for  the  righteous  retribution  of 
nations  and  the  general  advancement  of  the  species;  and 
it  is  evident  that,  while  signal  wickedness  or  strenuous 
performance  of  duty  seldom  fail,  even  in  this  world,  to 
work  out  their  appropriate  reward  or  punishment,  the 
Great  Architect  of  the  universe  overrules  both  to  the 
ultimate  good,  at  once  of  the  individual,  the  nation,  and 
the  species  ;  and  builds  up,  alike  from  the  wisdom  and 
folly,  the  virtues  and  vices,  the  greatness  and  weakness  of 
men,  amidst  the  chastisement  and  reward,  the  elevation 
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CHAP,    and  destruction  of  nations,  the  mighty  fabric  of  general 


xcvi. 

and  progressive  improvement. 


i«i5.  Distrusting  all  plans  of  social  improvement  which  are 
Moral 'a'n.t  not  founded  on  individual  reformation,  recognising  no 
Imjlrovc-  hope  for  man  but  in  the  subjugation  of  the  wicked  pro- 
uftiiJbasis  pcnsitics  of  the  human  heart,  acknowledging  the  ncces- 
•>r  aii  other.  gj^,  Qf  Divine  assistance  in  that  herculean  task,  the  reflect- 
ing observer  will  not,  even  amidst  the  greatest  evils  arising 
from  general  iniquity,  despair  of  the  fortunes  of  the  species. 
He  will  hope  little  from  the  wisdom  of  Man,  but  trust 
much  in  the  goodness  of  God.  lie  will  recognise  in  the 
social  conflicts  which  may  again,  as  in  times  past,  desolate 
the  world,  the  perpetual  warring  of  the  ambition  or  folly 
of  man  against  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  his  Creator, 
lie  will  discover  in  the  evils  with  which  they  arc  attended, 
the  provision  mercifully  made  for  the  extirpation  of  sin 
by  an  early  experience  of  its  effects ;  he  will  observe  that 
there  is  established,  in  the  consequences  of  these  iniqui- 
ties, an  unseen  agency  destined  for  their  ultimate  removal 
or  punishment;  and  acknowledge  that,  amidst  the  infinite 
maze  of  events,  the  only  sure  guide  which  can  be  followed 
is  that  which  is  founded  on  the  eternal  principles  of 
Supreme  Wisdom,  human  Corruption,  spiritual  Regenera- 
tion, and  Christian  Charity. 
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NOTK  F,  page  9. 
WKLLTXGTON'S  Ait  MY  AT  WATERLOO. 


1.  British  and  King's  German  Legion, 
Infantry — viz.  : 
Officers, 
Sergeants,  &c. 
Trumpeters,  &c. . 
Hank  and  file, 


Cavalry — viz. : 
Officers, 
Sergeants,  &c. 
Trumpeters,  &c. 
Hank  and  file, 


Artillery,  Engineers,  &c. — viz. 
Officers, 
(Sergeants,  &c. 
Trumjieters,  &c. 
Rank  and  iile, 


General  Summary — viz.: 
English  Infantry, 

...      Cavalry,  . 

Artillery  and  Engineers, 

Total, 

2.  Hanoverians — viz.  : 

Infantrv,  .... 

Cavalry  (Kstorff's  brigade), 

Total, 

3.  Brunswickers,    .... 

4.  Belgians,  .  .  .  .  . 
fi.   Nassau  troops,                  .... 

Total, 

Summary. 

British  and  King's  German  Legion, 

Hanoverians,        . 

Cruuswickerrf,      .  .  .  . 

Belgians,  . 

Nassau  troops.      . 
Total, 
—  SIHOKM:,  i.  400,  401  ;  and  Gi  KW.H>I>.  \ii.  -1S7. 


Effective 
men. 

1,077 

1,189 

500 

17,895 

20,061 

521 
641 
125 

7,448 


291 

231 

75 

6,280 

_6,S77 

20,601 
8,735 
6,^77 


36,273 

6,312 
1,135 

7,447 

5;D(»2 
17,724 


09,OSG 


Ji'AU' 


O 

o 

»J 

- 
•-- 
~ 


» 


O  5 

£  3 

3  ^ 

o  3 


EH         g 

X      2 

o     => 


•JIIOSOJJ 
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III.   Prussian  troops  under  Bluclier  who  tool-  part  in  the  Campaign. 


M.-n. 

The  1st  corps  d'arme'e  under  Gen.  Ziethen,        34,800         34 
2<l         under  Gen.  Kleist,  36,000         36 


...    under  Gen.  Thielmau,     33,000 


Bat.       Ks<(.       Batrs.  Can 

32          12  96 

12  96 

12  96 


33 


36 
32 


...    under  Gen.  Bulow,  37,800         36         48 


12 


96 


141,600       139       143         48       384 

IV.  Prussian  force  that  advanced  upon,  Waterloo,  after  deducting  the 
load  at  Llijny. 

Men.  Bat.       Esq.       Batrs.      Can. 

The  1st  corps  d'arme'e  under  Gen.  Ziethen, 
2d          ...          ...    under  Gen.  Kleist, 

4th       under  Gen.  Bulow, 

Total, 

Deduct  one-half  of  the  second  corps 
which  did  not  come  into  action, 

Total  Prussian  corps  which  advanced 
to  Waterloo,  of  whom  about  40,000 
were  actually  under  fire,     . 
— PI.OTHO,  iv.  Aftiendi.c,  pp.  36,  55. 


27,ouO 

34 

32 

12 

91 

29,000 

36 

36 

12 

91 

30,000 

36 

48 

12 

91 

86,000 

10*3 

116 

36 

273 

14,000 

IS 

18 

6 

45 

72,000 


V.  F»rcc  commanded  l>y  Xajiolcon  and  Xcy  at  Li'jny  and  Quatrc 


At  I,i-ny 

Infantiy,  53,500 
Cavalry,  12,730 
Artillery,  4,850 

71,080 

With  242  L'uns. 


At  Quativ  Bras. 

Infantry,  32,320 
Cavalry,  7.710 
Artillery,  2,170 


42,200 
With  108  truns. 


NOTE  K,  p.  9. 


FRENCH  FOUCK  WHICH  FOUliHT  AT  \\ 'ATKRLOO,  ACCOR]>IXc  TO  OOUROAUD. 


1st  Corps— D'Erlon, 

4  divisions  of  infantry, 
1  division  of  cavalry.  . 
Artill.TV, 
2.1  Corps      R.'ill,-. 

I!  divisions  of  int'.nitry, 
1  divi.-ion  of  cavalry, 
Artillery, 


10,220 

1,100 

IMH)  46 

12,640 

710  33 

Carryforward,         28,860          2,700       1,610  £1 
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Brought  forward,      . 
3d  Corps. 

1  division  (Dumont)  attached  to  6th  corps, 
6th  Corps — Lobau. 

2  divisions  of  infantry,  . 

Artillery,  .... 

Imperial  Guard. 

Young  Guard  (Duhesme), 

Middle  Guard,    .... 

Old  Guard  .... 

Cavalry  of  reserve, 

Cavalry  (grenadiers  and  dragoons), 

Artillery,  .... 

Cuirassiers — Kellermann. 

2  divisions,          .... 

Artillery,  .... 

Cuirassiers — Milhaud. 

2  divisions,  .... 

Artillery,  .... 

Corps  of  Pajol. 

1  division  (Subervich),  . 

Artillery,  .... 

Men  in  line, 

Sappers,  drivers,  engineers,  &c. 

Total, 
Cannon, 


Infantry.    Cavalry. 
28,860       2,700 


r,ooo 


3,800 
4,200 
4,400 


1,370 


2,100 
2,000 


2,330 


2,530 


1,130 


Men. 
1,610 


610 


Artillery. 


1,920 


220 


210 


110 


Guns. 

84 


30 


96 


12 


12 


48,260        14,160         4,680        240 
67,100 
7,000 


74,100 
240 


Force  under  Marshal  Grouchy  at  Warre. 

Infantry,  .  .       25,520 

Cavalry,  .  .          870 

Artillery,  .  .         1,830 


Total, 


32,220,  with  110  guns. 


General  Abstract. 


Army  under  Napoleon  at  Waterloo, 
With  Grouchy  at  Wavro, 

Loss  at  Ligny,  . 

At  Quatre  Bras,       .         . 


>fcn. 

74,100 

32,220 

6,800 

4,140 


Grand  total,  .         .          117,260 

— GOUKGAUD,  Camp,  de  1815,  Tables,  pp.  150  and  71-72. 


Guns. 
240 
110 
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NOTE  G,  p.  15. 
ACCOUNT   OF    THE   CHARGE    OF    TllE   HEAVY   BRIGADE   AT    WATERLOO. 

"  Orders  were  now  given  that  we  were  to  prepare  to  charge.  We  gave  our 
countrymen  in  front  of  us  three  hearty  huxzas,  and  waving  our  swords  aloft  in  the 
air,  several  swords  were  struck  with  balls  while  so  doing ;  and  I  must  not  forget 
the  piper — 

'  The  piper  loud  and  louder  blew, 
Thi:  balls  of  all  denominations  quick  and  quicker  flew.' 

The  Highlanders  were  then  ordered  to  wheel  back — I  think  by  sections,  but  I  am 
not  certain  :  infantry  words  of  command  differ  from  the  cavalry.  When  they 
had,  and  were  wheeling  back  imperfectly,  we  rushed  through  them  ;  at  the  same 
time  they  huzzaed  us,  calling  out,  '  Aoze,  my  boys — Scotland  for  ever.''  I  must  own 
it  had  a  thrilling  effect  upon  me.  I  am  certain  numbers  of  them  were  knocked 
over  by  the  horses  :  in  our  anxiety  we  could  not  help  it.  Some  said,  '  I  didna 
think  ye  wad  hae  saired  me  sae' — catching  hold  of  our  legs  and  stirrups,  as  we 
passed,  to  support  themselves.  When  we  got  clear  through  the  Highlanders  (92d), 
we  were  now  on  the  charge,  and  a  short  one  it  was.  A  cross-road  being  in  our 
waVj  we  leaped  the  first  hedge  gallantly ;  crossed  the  road,  and  had  to  leap  over 
another  hedge.  At  this  time  the  smoke  from  the  firing  on  both  sides  made  it  so 
thick  that  we  could  not  see  distinctly.  We  had  not  charged  far — not  many  yards, 
till  we  came  to  a  column.  We  were  pretty  well  together  as  yet,  although  a  great 
number  fell  about  that  cross-road.  We  were  in  the  column  in  a  very  short  time, 
(making  pretty  clean  work.)  We  still  pushed  forward,  at  least  as  many  as  could — • 
a  number  had  dropped  off  by  this  time — and  soon  came  to  another  column.  They 
cried  out,  '  Prisoners ! '  and  threw  down  their  arms,  and  stripped  themselves  of 
their  belts  (I  think  it  is  part  of  the  French  discipline  to  do  so),  and  ran  to  our 
ivar.  Ay,  they  ran  like  hares  !  We  still  pushed  on,  and  came  upon  another 
column  ;  and  some  of  them  went  down  on  their  knees,  calling  out  '  Quarter  !'  in  a 
very  supplicatory  way.  The  answer  generally  was,  '  Well,  go  to  the  rear  (pointing 
to  our  rear),  d — u  ye  !'  We  now  got  amongst  the  guns,  the  terrible  guns,  which 
had  annoyed  us  BO  much.  A'«r/t  slaughtering! — men  cut  down  and  run  through, 
horses  houghed,  harness  cut,  and  all  rendered  useless.  Some  who  were  judges  of 
such  work,  reckoned  we  had  made  a  very  good  job  of  it.  Amongst  the  guns — I  think 
six  or  seven  in  number,  all  brass — that  I  was  engaged  with,  mostly  all  the  men 
were  cut  down,  and  the  horses,  most  of  thorn,  if  not  all,  were  houghed.  While  we 
were  at  Work  amongst  these  guns,  never  thinking  but,  when  \ve  were  done  with  it, 
we  would  have  nothing  to  elo  but  to  return  from  where  we  came  ;  but  I  must  own 
I  was  very  much  surprised  when  we  began  to  retrace  our  steps,  when,  what  should 
we  behold  coming  away  across  betwixt  us  and  our  own  army  but  a  great  number  of 
these  cuirassiers  and  lancers,  the  first  I  ever  beheld  in  my  life,  who  were  forming 
up  in  order  to  cut  off  our  retreat;  but,  nothing  daunted,  we  faced  them  manfully. 
We  had  none  to  command  us  now,  but  every  man  did  what  he  could.  'Conquer 
or  elie  !'  was  the  word.  When  the  regiment  returned  from  the  charge  mentioned, 
the  troop  lhat  I  belonged  to  did  not  muster  above  one  or  two  sound  men 
(unwounded)  belonging  to  the  front  rank.  Indeed  the  whole  troop  did  not  muster 
above  a  do/en  ;  there  were  upwards  of  twenty  of  the  front  rank  killed,  and  the 
others  wounded."-- J/.s1.  Account  of  the  Jlattlc  by  Mil  JAMKS  AiiJiouit,  llwjk-llider 
t<>  tlie  ^cof.i  (ircyn. 
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TABLE  A,  SHOWING  FOR  EVERY  YEAR,  FROM  1792  TO  1847, 

THE  Precious  Metals  annually  raised  and  coined  in  the  South  American  and 
Mexican  Mines — the  Bank-Notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  Circulation — the 
Aggregate  of  Bank-Notes  of  Private  Bankers — Total  of  Notes  in  Circulation — 
the  Coin  annually  issued  from  the  Mint — the  Annual  Price  of  Gold — the 
Commercial  Paper  under  Discount  at  the  Bank  of  England — the  Exports, 
Official  Value,  and  Exports,  Declared  Value — British  and  Irish  Produce, 
Exports — Total  Exports,  Official  Value — Imports,  Official  Value — Tonnage  of 
Shipping — Revenue,  Crime,  and  Population  of  the  British  Empire — Emigrants 
from  the  United  Kingdom — Sums  levied  annually  for  Poor  and  County  Rates 
in  England  and  Wales — Amount  of  Poor-Rate  in  Quarters  of  Grain  annually — 
Taxes  Imposed,  Net  Amount — Taxes  Repealed,  Net  Amount — National  Debt 
in  each  Year — National  Debt  in  each  Year  in  Quarters  of  Wheat  at  annual 
Prices— Revenue  Yearly  in  Quarters  of  Wheat  at  annual  Prices — Money 
applied  to  the  Redemption  of  the  Debt — Price  of  Wheat  the  Quarter. — Com- 
piled from  Porter's  Parliamentary  Tables,  Marshall's  Parliamentary  Tables,  and 
other  Parliamentary  Sources. 
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Acgregate 

Ool.l  anil 

Trice  of 

Commercial 

Bank-Notes, 

.].....il  and 

Total  of 
.Notes. 

rssE 

UuM  in 
each  .year, 

a'/'iTrnkof 

Wales. 

the  Mint. 

in  re 

England. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

1,171,803 

1,179,041 

2,747,439 

1,842,781 

2,558895 

2,140,071 

493,410 

440 

2,940,500 

S*o  return. 

404,080 

3,50.0,000 

2,000,297 

3  17     0 

5,350,000 

2,907  .005 

3  17  lol      4.4:io,000 

449,902 

3   17     9 

5,403,900 

189,137 

450 

0,421.  100 

450,242 

440 

7,905,100 

437,019 

430 

7,523,  ",00 

590,445 

10,747,000 

718,397 

400         9,982,4.  0 

5  1,058 

400      11,205,500 

45',  100 

•12,380,100 

None. 

1:;,4S4,000 

371,714 

12,9.00,100 

298,940 

4  10     0 

15,475,700 

310,930 

20,070,000 

312,203 

4  17     6      14,355,400 

1792 
1793 
i  1794 
1795 
1790 
1797 
179S 
1 799 
1800 
1801 


1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 


14,291,000  1812 

12,380,200  1813 

13,285,800  1814 

14,'.'17,HOO  1815 

11, 410,400  1810 

3,900,000  1817 

4,32.'.,  200  IMS' 

0,015,000  1819 

3,SS:,,Ooo  1820 


3,123,809 

2,309,800 
4, 941,.  '.00 
4,!H»S,3OO 
1,240,400 
1,107,400 
2,250,700 
919,900 
1,58,0,000 
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16,231,672 

10,407,491 
17,207,311 
17,900,041 
18,321,111 
IN  556, 891 
22,284,941 
22,831,931! 
24,501,008 
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j 

Sums  levied 

Amount  of 

Years. 

Population,            ments     I    Emigrants 
Yearlr.               Annuallj         from  the 
of  (ireat              in  Eng-            United 

fur  1'oor  and 
County  Kates 

\n:,u'.i11..   in 

I'oor's  Kale 
in  Quarters 
of  Wheat  at 

Taxes. 
Imposed. 

Repented. 
Set 

Years. 

Britain. 

land  and 

Kingdom. 

England  and 

Annual 

Amount. 

Amount. 

Wales. 

Wale*. 

Price*. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

1792 

9,400,000 

1792 

1793 

9,800,000 

1793 

1794 

9,'.i2o,0oo 

1794 

1795 

10,080.000 

1795 

1796 

10,200,000 

Xo  return. 

1796 

•J7'J7 

10.320.IKiO 

1797 

1798 

10,440,000 

1798 

1799 

10,560,000 

1799 

1800 

10,680,01:0 

1800 

1801 

10,880,000 

4,017,571 

693,234 

1,720.000  ;                       1801 

1802 

10.4H2,  646 

4,000,000 

1802 

1803 

11,007,000 

:     4,077,891 

1,428,751 

12.500,000 

1803  : 

1804 

11.200.000 

1,000.000 

1S04 

1S05 

11,404,0"0 

4,605 

1.5'iO,000 

1805 

1806 

11,600.000 

4,346 

6,000,000 

1806 

1807 

11,850,000 

4,446 

1807 

1808 

12,020,000 

4,735 

1808 

180!) 

12.1UO.INK) 

5,330 

200",  ooo 

1809 

1810 

12,340,000 

5.146 

1810 

1811 

1  2,51)6,  NJ3          5,337 

6,056,105 

1,440,455 

1,617,600 

1811 

1812 

12.800.000          fi.r.TC 

1,495.000                       ,  1812  i 

1813 

13,000,000          7.164 

980,000 

1813 

1814 

13,200,000           6.390 

6,294.581 

1.746,474 

285,000 

932,827     1814 

1815 

13,  42'  1,000           7,818 

5,418.846 

1,702,255 

423,937         222,749     1815 

1816 

13.640.000 

9.091 

5.724,839 

1,503,240 

320.058    17,547,565     1816 

1817 

13,860.000          13.H32 

6,910,925 

1,470.409 

7.991           36.495     1817 

18IS 

14,000,000         13.567 

7,870,801 

1,881,406 

1.3361           9,564      1818 

tl*19 

14,200,0(10         14,254 

7.631,470 

1,970,016 

3,094,902         70.V46     1819 

1820 

14.MIO.OOO         13,710 

18.9S4          7.330.206 

2,226.913 

119,602             4.000     1820 

1821 

14.391,631          13,115         13,194          6,959,249 

2,557,763 

42,642         471,309     1821 

1822 

14,000.000         12,201         12,349           6,35S,702 

2.940,440 

2,139,101      1822 

1S23 

14.800.rO)         12,263          8,S60           5,772,958 

2,231,094 

18,596     4.050.250     1823 

1824 

15.000,000         12.098    '       8,210 

5,736,898 

1,850.612 

45.605     1.704.724     1824 

1825    ! 

15,  '.'00,  000          12,437 

14,891 

5,786,989 

1.740,747 

43,000     3.i;3<),551      1825 

182(i 

15,  400,  (00         16.164 

20,000           5,928.501 

2,0X3.221 

188,000     1,973.812     1826  ' 

1*27 

15,6(10.000         17,924         28,003           6,441,088 

2.269,987 

21,  402  ]          4.03s     1827 

1828     ' 

15,850,000 

16.564        26,092     '     6.298.000 

2,084.855 

1,906 

51.1198      1828 

1821) 

16,140.000         IS  675         31.11)8           6,  332,410 

1.911,671 

126.406     1829 

1830 

16,240,0(10         18.1H7         50.907           6.829.042 

2.125,772 

696,004     4,093.955     1830 

1831 

10,539,318         19,647        83,100          6,798,888 

2,649,916 

627.5S6     1,598,530     1831 

1832 

16,800.000         20,821       103,141)          8.662.920 

2.398,966 

44,526         747.264      1832 

1  S33 

17.050,000         20,072        62,527      >     8,279,217 

2.'i6K,6(iI 

1.526.914      1833 

J1H34 

1  7,270,000         22.451         76.222           8,:!3S,07<) 

2.736,717 

198,394     2,091.516     1^34 

1  83.r» 

17.4Sd.000         20.731         44.478           7,373,8(17 

2.394.116 

75         K.5.817     1835 

1  s3-5 

17.6!Kt,000         20.984         75.417           fi.  35  4  .538 

2,:-98.7!)6 

989,786     18:Ui 

1837 

]  7.800,0110         L3.612         72.034           5,294.566 

I,5n7.3;j7 

3,991                 234      1S37 

§IX3S 

18.000.  (100         I3,0:i4         33,222           ,ri,186.:i89 

1.78S4IO 

loo                 289     1838 

I  *39 

18.200,1100          1.4.451          62,207            5.(>I3.!)39 

l.fi.)1.158 

].7-;3           K3.25s      1*39 

1  840 

IS,  410.  000         L7.  1*7         90.743           6,ol4,6o", 

1.S22.607 

2,155,',i73           18.<r,9     1840 

1841 

lx.rinO.i'00          L7.670       118.592           6,351  ,»2* 

2.34S.S25 

27.176      1841 

1842 

18,*30,000         31.30!)       128.344           6.5.VJ.SOO 

2,840.347 

.  .          '   1,596,360     1S42 

HIS43 

19,200.000         29.591         57,212           7.1185.5:).") 

3.015.147 

5,529,989                           1843 

1844 

10,440.000         26,512         70.6*6           7,or,6.797 

3  OXi.tiOS 

1844 

]84'. 

19,600.000         24.303         93,  ".01            6,791,006 

2.663.145 

23,720     4,535,561      1845 

1846 

19,850,000         25.107       129,851           0,844,241 

2,488,870 

.  .             1846 

-1847 


2o  100.000         2S.8S3       25S.461  6,9*6,480       1,996,131 


*   Brink  R-stri.-ti,,n  Art  j.assi-1. 

t   Hank  ol.lip-.l  to  pay  in  ^..M  at  Mint  ]mc 

J   New  Puor-law. 
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AA,  defeat  of  the  British  on  the,  iii.  447. 

Aar  river,  the.  v.  113. 

Abbaye,  prison  of  the,  imprisonment  of 
the  Gardes  Fraucaises  in  the,  i.  51 6-— 
massacre  at,  ii.  251 — Madame  Roland 
in,  585. 

Abbe,  general,  at  the  Nivelle,  xii.  357 — 
at  St  Pierre,  376,  377,  379. 

Abb 6s  of  the  French  church,  the,  i.  18.3. 

Abbess  of  Montmartre,  execution  of  the, 
iii.  311. 

Abbeville,  general,  d',  vi.  453. 

Abbeys  of  Switzerland,  influence  of  the, 
in  promoting  civilisation,  iv.  440. 

Abdallali  Pasha,  defeat  of,  at  Xaplouse, 
iv.  625. 

Abelard  and  Rousseau,  identity  of  due- 
trim's  held  by,  i.  17"  note. 

Abensberg,  battle  of.  viii.  070. 

Abcr  See,  the,  ix.  5,  7. 

Abcrcrombip,  general,  operations  of, 
against  Tippoo  Saib,  vii.  074.  670, 
077.  OSO  at  Alb'.iera,  x.  157  <•'  «c<i. 

Abercromby,  Sir  Ralph,  parentage,  early 
history.  \c.  of.  v.  13!.'  note —at  the 
batik-  of  Famars.  iii.  44 — subjugation 
of  St  Lut'ic  by.  iv.  2<il  -and  of  Trini- 
dad, '2 7!.' — in  Ireland,  179S.  525--  land- 
ing and  operations  oi'.  in  Holland  in 
1799, v.l:'.9, 14:3,144,146,148  -  arrival 
of.  at  Genoa.  3  85  -joins  Sir  James 
Pulteney  at  » libraltar.  410  —  effects  of 
his  being  kept  inactive  at,  Port  Mahon, 
3 1' 7 — ordered  to  Kirypt.  573 — resolves 
not  to  wait  for  the  co-operation  of 
I'.aird.  iY.e..  575 — arrival  off  Alexandria, 
and  preparations  for  l;iiidin;_';  570  — 
del>arkati"ii  and  first  action,  577-- 
eautious  advance  <>f.  578 — defeats  tl;e 
French  at  Mandora,  570  —  p  •sition  of, 
at  Alexandria.  i>l  battle  of  Alex- 
andria, 5>3 —  iiuirtaliy  \vounded  1'ieiv, 
585— his  death,  55-J. 


Aberdeen,  Lord,  xii.  74,123 — views  of, 
1813,  457— at  Congress  of  Chatillon, 
559 — danger  of,  at  Chaumout,  xiii. 
143. 

Aberdeen,  population  of,  ii.  347  note. 

Abiuger,  Lord,  ix.  663. 

Abisbal,  the  conde  d',  x.  271- — appointed 
to  command  in  Andalusia,  xi.  458,  466 
— storming  of  Pancorvo  by,  505  — re- 
treat of,  from  Pampeluna,  525  —  at 
Soraoren,  528— at  the  battle  of  the 
llidassoa,  xii  340— at  the  siege  of  Pam- 
peluua,  349 — Fee  also  O'Donnell. 

Abo,  capture  of,  by  the  Russians,  x.  513 
—  treaty  of.  xi.  108. 

Abou  el  Marek,  an  Arab,  anecdote  of, 
and  his  horse,  x.  437  note. 

Ab  mkir,  arrival  of  Nelson  at.  iv.  597 — 
battle  of  (or  the  Nile),  599— landing 
of  the  Turks  at,  64  1 — capture  of  fort 
of.  by  the  .laniz/aries,  615-  battle  of, 
617 — defeat  of  the  French  near,  by 
Abercromby,  v.  576— investment  of 
fort  of.  by  the  P>rit:.-h.  57S—  its  sur- 
render, 5.S3. 

Abouville,  general,  fidelity  of,  to  Louis 
XVI!!..  during  t'.ie  Hundred  Days 
xiii.  562. 

Abrantes,  duchesse  d',  account  of  the 
murderer  of  the  Princess  Lamballe  by, 
ii.  25s  note  anecdote  of  Xapolcon 
by,  in  his  early  years,  iv.  S — account 
of  the  Thcoj  hilanthropists  by,  374  — 
of  ^la.rengo,  v.  3SO— Go5  note— at  tin- 
coronation,  vi.  353  note-  a<  count  of 
the  losses  at  F.ylan,  and  of  the  feeling 
at  Paris  on  it.  vii.  :;0o  note-  of  the 
scene  after  lleil.-berg.  521  note. 

Abrantes.  trcaly  of.  betv.'i  ell  I'ortuL':1.! 
and  S|i;tin.  v.  (il  2— revolt  at.  viii.  515. 

Abrial.  M..  v.  2i'3. 

Al--elitee:;in,    eli'ecis    of,    >  11    1 1  eh.:.-,'      si. 
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Academies,  general  suppression  of,  in 
France,  iii.  183. 

Academy,  the  French,  foundation  of,  by 
Richelieu,  i.  103. 

Acerra,  surrendered  to  the  French,  iv. 
50(5. 

Acovedo,  general,  wounded  at  Espinosa, 
viii.  580. 

Ac-hard  at  Lyons,  iii.  105,  103,  notes. 

Achill  •  man-of-war,  the,  at  the  1st  June, 
iii.  399 — destruction  of  the,  vi.  472. 

Achmednugger,  capture  of,  viii.  64 — 
c-eded  to  the  British,  73. 

Achmet,  Pasha,  taken  prisoner  at  Battin, 
x.  4S6— advance  of,  to  Roudschouck, 
490 — battle  of  Roudschouck,  //./.  —  in- 
activity of,  and  his  plans,  494. 

Acklaud,  general,  viii.  526 — at  Vimeira, 
529. 

Ackow,  passage  of  the  Elbe  by  the  Allies 
at,  xii.  19i). 

Aeloque,  colonel,  on  the  20th  June,  ii. 
187. 

Acqui.  the  French  driven  from,  v.  15". 

Acre.  St  Jean  d',  siege  of,  iv.  625. 

Acte  Additionnel,  the,  embodying  the 
constitution  of  1S15,  xiii.  608 — general 
acceptance  of,  619. 

Actium,  effects  of  battle  of,  vi.  480. 

Adair,  Mr,  ambassador  to  Austria,  vii. 
193  note. 

Adam,  colonel  (General  Sir  Frederick  i. 
at  Cu-talla,  xi.  472 — is  defeated  and 
wounded  at  Ordal,  xii.  333 — at  Water- 
loo, xiv.  19,  29,  32,  34,  39,  40,  42. 

Adam,  the  lord  chief  commissioner,  iii. 
396  note. 

Adanlutnaghur,  defeat  of  the  Mahrattas 
at,  viii.  97. 

Ad'la  river,  tlie,  iv.  23--passage  of,  by 
the  bridge  of  Lodi,  05  retreat  of  the 
French  behind,  1799,  v.  54-— battle  of 
the,  //,. 

A. Minion,  Mr  (Lord  Sidmouth),  bo- 
comes  premier,  isnl,  v.  51 2  —sketch 
of  hi-;  career  and  character,  <'/.  note — 
first  mea-ures  of,  515  conversation 
with  Nelson  after  the  Baltic,  555  let- 
ter of  Nol-on  to  him,  vi.  -J38 — ineffi- 
cient state  of  the  navy  under  him,  248 
d<-fe]j<;e  (jf  the  pc.iee  of  Amiens  l>y,  v. 
63  I  —overthrow  i <f  his  ministry,  249 
his  disinterestedness.  250  note  let- 
ter from  <;<-ni/  to.  -_'52  note  oppuses 
the  Catholic  claims,  379  modification 
of  the  Sinking-Fund  by.  and  finance 
measures  <.f.  1S02.  vii.  1\  51  prin- 
ciples of,  S')-— becomes  Lord  privy 
seal,  88  note-on  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  407  on  the  kind's  conduct 
iiy'inling  the  Catholic  bill,  -15!  — ep- 
p.-.es  the  Catholic  bill,  459. 


Adelaide,  the  princess,  aunt  of  Louis 
XVI.,  i.  202 — opposition  of,  to  the  re- 
call of  the  parliaments,  265 — departure 
of,  from  Paris,  ii.  59  —  is  arrested,  but 
liberated,  61. 
Aderklaa,  village  of,  on  field  of  Wagram, 

ix.  179. 

Adige,  captain,  at  Elba,  xiii.  562. 
Adige  river,  the,  iv.  23 — description  of 
the  course  of,  87 — valley  of,  and  its 
rapids,  ix.  75,  76 — military  importance 
of,  iv.  41 — line  of  the,  occupied  by 
Napoleon,  1796, 79— battleof  the,  1799, 
v.  25 — defeat  of  the  French  on,  27 — 
passage  of,  by  the  French,  1801,  455 
— forcing  of  the  passage  of,  by  Mas- 
Eena,  1805,  vi.  561 — expulsion  of  the 
French  from  the  valley  of,  1 809,  ix.  124. 

Adltrcrantz,  baron,  part  taken  by,  in  the 
Swedish  revolution,  x.  520 — raised  to 
the  ministry,  521  — xii.  37. 

Administration  of  justice  in  France,  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  i.  201 — edicts  for 
reforming,  376. 

Administrative  council  of  the  Allies, 
1813,  composition,  powers,  &c.,  of  the, 
xi.  256. 

A  dour,  Wellington's  passage  of  the,  xiii. 
39  ft  *c'[.  —  entrance  of  the  British 
flotilla  into,  41  et  scq. 

Adrian,  Marie,  execution  of,  iii.  106. 

Advocates,  preponderance  of,  in  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  i.  448 — evils  of  this, 
419  -in  the  Legislative,  ii.  114. 

yEtna,  the,  at  Basque  roads,  ix.  334. 

Affghanistaun,  causes  of  the  English 
disasters  in,  iii.  134. 

Affghans,  threatening  posture  of  the, 
1799,  vii.  084,  viii.  22. 

Affry,  Louis  d',  vi.  176. 

Africa,  connexion  of  the  slave  trade  with 
the  state  of,  vii.  397.  40]  —  attachment 
of  the  population  to  their  landed  pos- 
sessions, .xiii.  297. 

Afneaine  frigate,  capture  of  the,  v.  001. 

Agamemnon  man-of-war,  at  the  battleof 
the  Baltic,  v.  529. 

A  gar,  Pedro,  xi.  460. 

Age,  the  requisite,  for  entering  the  French 
army,  lowering  of,  xi.  291. 

Agon,  bishop  of,  ii.  .',',. 

Agnew,  colonel,  viii.  29. 

Agoust,  marquis  d',  arrest  of  d'Espro- 
mcnil  by,  i.  373. 

Agra,  tile  so-called  bishop  of,  and  his 
influence  with  the  Yendeans,  ii.  (131. 

Agra,  battle  of,  viii.  59— ceded  to  the 
British.  73. 

Agrarian  law,  advocacy  of,  by  Babceuff, 
iv.  378  -  seductions  of,  ii.  1 1 1. 

A^n'eola.  opinion  of,  with  regard  to  Iru- 
hnd.  ii.  312. 
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Agricultural  classes,  proportion  of,  to 
others  in  Great  Britain,  as  compared 
with,  that  in  the  United  States,  xiii. 
295 — and  with  that  in  France,  i.  120, 
xiv.  135. 

Agriculture,  low  estimation  in  which 
held  as  a  profession  in  America,  xiii. 
300  —  state  of,  in  Austria,  vi.  516 — • 
variety  of  productions  of,  there,  496 — 
increasing  estimation  in  which  held  in 
Europe,  ii.  402 — varieties  of  produce 
in  France,  i.  117 — classification  of  the 
soil  in  France,  119  note — comparative 
numbers  employed  in,  in  France  and 
England,  120,  xiv.  135 — maxims  of  the 
French  economists  with  regard  to,  i. 
184- — and  their  errors,  185 — weight  of 
the  taxes  on,  in  France,  ]  94 — influence 
of  the  French  game  laws  on,  198 — de- 
pressed condition  of  those  employed 
in,  in  France,  1793,  iii.  197 — measures 
of  Napoleon  for  improvement  of,  vi. 
283  —  value  of  French  produce  of,  1813, 
xi.  632  —  deterioration  of,  in  France, 
from  the  great  subdivision  of  pro- 
perty, xiv.  131  ct  sc'/. — of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  ii.  334  ct  scq. —  its  rapid 
growth,  349  —  compared  with  Ameri- 
can, 350  —  great  advance  of,  1801,  v. 
518  —  encouragement  of,  by  George 
III.,  ix.  577 — great  advance  of,  during 
the  war,  and  reasons  for  protection  to 
it,  xiii.  509 — advantages  of  this  pro- 
tective system,  515 — that  of  Italy,  and 
especially  of  the  Plain  district,  iv.  30 
— vast  population  supported  by  it,  34 
— of  the  mountain  district  of  Italy,  25 
—  of  Lombardy,  23 — of  Lithuania  and 
Poland,  and  condition  of  those  there 
engaged  in  it.  iii.  4S9.  x.  615 — of  Prus- 
sia, its  rapid  growth,  vii.  181— its  de- 
cline in  Koine,  i.  13  —  neglect  of,  in 
Itussia.  x.  ."69  value  of  produce  of, 
in  Spain,  viii.  400— ruin  of,  there,  by 
the  Freii'-h  exactions,  xi.  -161 — of  Swe- 
den, x.  5i>7. 

Aguedn.  skirmish  on  the,  1810,  ix.  518  — 
destruction  of  a    French   detachment 
at,  544— able-  passage  of  the.  by  Wel- 
lington, x.    205,  296— crossing  of,  by 
him.  1812.  343. 
Aguesseau,  M.  d',  i.  269. 
Aguilar,  M.  d',  i.  623. 
Aguilar,  condi'  d',  viii.  433. 
Aicha,  advance  of  Davour-t  to,  1806,  vi. 

512. 

Ait^ues  Modes,  canal  of,  vi.  95. 
Aiguillon,  the  duo  d'.  measures  of,  for 
the   overthrow  of  the   parliaments,  i. 
228,    229    -speech    of,   on   the  feudal 
rights,  5>9,  590. 
Aiguillon,  Madame  d'.  iv.  19  note. 


Aire,  combat  of,  xiii.  52— combats  before, 

r.n 
*>j* 

Airey,  colonel,  gallant  defence  of  Elba 

by,  v.  467. 
Airolo,  combat  at,  1799,  v.  41 — defeat 

of  the  French  at,  129. 
Airy,  residence  of  Voltaire  at,  i.  159. 
Aisue,  St  Just  chosen  deputy  for,  ii.  140. 
Aisue,  the   river,  ii.   469  —  passage   of, 

forced  by  Blucher,  xiii.  132. 
Aix,   archbishop    of,  mission  of,  to  the 
Tiers   Etat,   i.  479—512,  595,  ii.   54 
note. 

Aix,  parliament  of,  i.  224 — its  suppres- 
sion, 231 — supports  that  of  Paris,  374. 
Aix,  Mirabeau  deputy  for,  i.  454— cruel- 
ties perpetrated  at,  iii.  613 — reception 
of   Napoleon    at,  on   his  return  from 
Egypt,  v.  195— defeat  of  the  Austrians 
at,  1814,   xiii.  23 — danger  of  Napo- 
leon at,  on  his  way  to  Elba,  216. 
Aix-la-Chapelle,     capture     of,     by     the 
French  in  1792,  ii.  498— visit  of  Napo- 
leon  to,   1804,  vi.    281 — occupied  by 
the  Allies,  1814,  xii.  492. 
Aizeuay,  defeat  of  Charette  at,  iii.  561. 
Ajaccio,  birth  of  Napoleon  at,  i.  233,  iv. 
1    note — his    first    military    service 
against  it,  9  —  he  lands  at  it   on  his 
return  from  Egypt,  651. 
Ajax  man-of-war,  loss  of  the,  vii.  440. 
Alabama,  slavery  in,  xiii.  350. 
Alacha,  governor  of  Tortosa,  x.  56. 
Alagon.  defeat  of  Palafox  at,  viii.  464. 
Aland,  island  of,  captured  by  the  Kus- 
sians,    x.     514  —  recaptured    by    the 
Swedes,  515 — ceded  to  Itussia,  523. 
Alaric,  capture  of  Koine  by,  i.  13,  iv.  32. 
Alava,  admiral,  at  Trafa'gar,  vi.  4b'l.  464, 

is  captured  there,  472,  474. 
Alava.  general,  at  Salamanca,  x.    357 — 

wounded  at  the  Carrion,  399. 
Alba  de  Tonnes,  rout  of  the  Spaniards 
at,  ix.   446— castle  of.  x.  343— evacu- 
ated by  Mannont,  -546 — its  abandon- 
ment by  the  Spaniards,  36 6—  repulse 
of  the  French  at,  1812,  400. 
Aibani,  cardinal,  iv.  477  note. 
Albani  palace,  plunder  of.  iv.  484. 
Albania,  offered  by  Napoleon  in  exchange 
for  Naples,  vii.  1 60—  allotted  to  France 
by  Tilsit,  569. 
Albarade,  an  adherent  of  Robespierre's 

iii.  3-28. 

Aibaredo,  Monte,  v.  358. 
Albaro.  heights  of,  assailed  by  the  Aus- 
trians, v.  337. 
Aibe,    M..    d',    Napoleon's    secretary,    xi. 

596. 
Albeck.  defeat  of  the  Austrians  at,  1S05, 

vi.  544.  550. 
Aibenea.  defeat  of  Sachet  at    v.  336. 
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Albert,  the  archduke,  besieges  Lille  iu 
1792,  ii.  488 — at  battle  of  Jeiuappes, 
492. 

Albert,  general,  xii.  G30. 

Albigeois,  cruelties  exercised  against  the, 
ii.  262,  iii.  372. 

Albini,  baron,  dispersion  of  forces  under, 
v.  416. 

Albis,  mount,  position  of  Masscna  on,  v. 
43. 

Albittc,  a  Jacobin,  trial  and  acquittal  of, 
iii.  (.03 — denounced  by  Joubert,  iv.  52 
note. 

Albuera,  battle  of,  x.  150  —  comparison 
between  it  and  Culm,  xii.  138  note. 

Albufcra.  battle  of,  x.  97 — Suchet created 
duke  of,  li>2. 

Albufcra,  duke  of,  sec  Suchet. 

Albula,  pass  of,  iv.  43S,  439 — defensive 
measures  of  the  Austrian.?  at,  v.  446. 

Albuquerque,  due  d',  defeated  at  Ciudad 
Real,  ix.  401 — at  Talavera,  427 — suc- 
ceeds Cuesta,  437 — on  the  Guadiana, 
51'!— able  march  of,  to  Cadiz,  502, 
x.  3. 

Alcamz.  defeat  of  the  French  at,  ix.  374. 

Alcantara,  occ-apieil  by  the  Briti.-h,  ix. 
412  —  Massena  driven  from,  544  — 
bridge  of,  restored  by  Wellington,  x. 
340. 

Alcide  man-of-war,  destruction  of  the, 
iii.  512. 

Alcobasu.  destruction  of,  by  the  French, 
ix.  .".13,  553. 

Alcolea.  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  at,  viii. 
454.  ' 

A  Idea  del  Ponte.  combat  at,  x.  190. 

Alde.-parre.  colonel,  part  taken  by.  in 
the  Swedish  revolution,  x.  519 — raised 
to  the  ministry.  521. 

Alembert.  M.  <!',  character  of  Montes- 
quieu by.  i.  15!  note— atheistical  cha- 
racter of  hi>  writings.  1  75-- intimacy 
of  Catherine,  iVc.  with.  i.  ]  78-  — and 
of  Bricmie.  33i  note-.-tatue  to,  \  ii. 
•190. 

Aienti-j.  •.  invasion  of  the,  by  the  Spanish 
tro •']>-,  viii.  313  -  insurrection  in, 
{r_rain.-;.  the  l-'rench,  515  —  oj  i  rations 
Ii'rl  i-nil'lticn  of  I,.,;.-  .11  ill.  .Mi;  nt- 
tempt.  ..f  Ma—ej.a  to  tr.insfi  rliis  forces 

to.    IX.     5:1  1        project     of     Nap.  ,'eoll     for 

invasion  of,  ]  -1  l,x.  Ib2  -  and  «i  Soult, 
311. 

Alexandria,  fortress  nf,  iv.  40  —  crv:- 
>ion  of.  to  the  French.  5;i,  i ',-2 

gl-eit     Valil"     of.     <..     N;ip..lci.)l,     13'!      - 

sci/urc  of.  by  the  Fivic-h  in  17!'8.  4 '.'3 

-  their  r.1!  rcat  t'>\\  ard  )'.  v.  5<i 
blo.-kaded  by  the  Allies,  oil,  \\~1 
defeat  of  the  Aii-triaiis  before.  77 
c..pture  of,  17'.':',  by  them.  1"! 


armistice  of,  384— its  propriety  consi- 
dered, 395— ceded  to  the  French,  1800, 
385 — fortification  of  it  by  Napoleon, 
1803  and  1805,  vi.  223,  395 — surren- 
dered by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  xiii.  235. 

Alexander  the  Great,  contrast  between 
his  dominion  and  that  of  Rome,  i. 
G29 — comparison  of  it  and  the  British, 
3  40  note — the  importance  of  Egypt 
appreciated  by  him,  iv.  541,  547 — 
proportion  of  Europeans  to  Asiatics 
in  his  armies,  viii.  105 — the  Scythian 
campaign  of,  xi.  215. 

Alexander,  emperor  of  Russia,  v.  172 — 
privy  to  the  conspiracy  against  his 
father,  544 — accession  of,  and  accom- 
modation with  Great  Britain,  547 — 
his  character,  548,  vi.  523,  527,  xiii. 
217 — first  measures  of,  v.  550,  vi.  38 — 
treaties  of,  regarding  the  German  in- 
demnities, 147  —  proposals  of,  1803, 
regarding  Malta,  197  —  rupture  of, 
with  France,  1804,  254,  ct  wy. — his 
views  regarding  her,  404  —  interview 
.'••ought  by,  with  Frederick  William, 
531— arrival  of.  at  Berlin,  and  treaty 
with  Frederick  William.  571  — their 
visit  to  the  tomb  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  572 — departure  for  the  army, 
573  —  forces  under,  at  Wischau,  5'.i'J — 
simulate  negotiations  before  Auster- 
litz.  (J01 — interview  witli  Savary,  ib. 
it  Kf-i/. — at  Austerlit/,  'H5 — retreat  of, 
to  Holitsch,  < ''21  — agrees  to  an  armis- 
tice. i!2') — fresh  interview  with  Savary, 
ib.  note — ]. laces  his  forces  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Piussia,  "2" — renewed  causes, 
of  discord  with  Napoleon,  vii.  151  — 
refuses  to  ratify  the  treaty  entered  into 
by  d'<hibril  at  Paris,  153,  15'i—  treaty 
with  Frederick  William.  1  '.MI — military 
preparations  of,  2-3 — strength,  dis- 
position. &e.  of  his  army.  ib.  note, 
2s  I — proelamati'-n  by.  -JS3  —  impru- 
dence of  the  inva.-ion  of  Moldavia  and 
war  with  Turkey,  when  involved  with 
Nap.  Icon.  -JM;  forces  in  Boland.  3ntj 
—  evacuates  War.-aw,  /'/—new  procla- 
mation to  his  troops  :;i'7 — applies  for 
aid  to  (.ivat  I'., it. lin.  \\hich  is  refu.-ed, 
//..  3(j|i-  |o~  note— resumes  the  offen- 
sive against  Napoleon.  :!0S  -  proposals 
of  pea.  e  from  Napoleon  to  him,  :i'i2  — 
increri-ilig  irritation  of,  auain.-t  Great 
Biitain,  -17!  -  rejoins  the  army  at 
Barteiir-tein.  !s\  512  --propo.-es  an 
;:rmi.-ticf!  after  Friedland.  5t7  —  his 
reasons  for  it.  5  !'.'_  forces  still  at  his 
di.-po.-al,  //..  not(>  interview  of.  with 
Napoleon  at  Tilsit.  551-  the  negotia- 
tion.-. 553 —demeanour  t  .wa:d  Fredo- 
lick  \Vil!iam.  550— conclusion  of  the 
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treaty  of  Tilsit,  558— secret  articles 
for  the  partition  of  Turkey,  562 — his 
conduct  in  concluding  this  treat}', 
579 — ineffectual  mediation  of,  1807, 
between  Great  Britain  and  France, 
viii.  2C7 — his  secret  satisfaction  at  the 
Copenhagen  expedition,  2(38  note — is 
compelled  to  declare  war  against  Great 
Britain, 269 — conversations  with  Sa  vary 
regarding  Turkey,  278  note — portion 
of  Europe  assigned  him  by  Tilsit,  235 
— concurrence  of,  in  Napoleon's  seizure 
of  the  Peninsula,  29.")  —  conference 
with  Napoleon  at  Krfurth,  559  et  sc'j. 
— anecdotes  of  him  during  his  stay 
there,  5<i3  note — visit  with  Napoleon 
to  the  field  of  Jena,  564 — their  secret 
views  at  this  time,  565— tenor  of  the 
conferences  between  them,  £66 — he 
declines  to  accede  to  the  Austrian 
alliance  in  1809,  644 — his  jealousy  of 
the  grand-duchy  of  Warsaw,  ix.  259, 
263 —  threatened  rupture  with  Napo- 
leon, 260 — joint  proposals  made  by 
them  to  Great  Britain  from  Krfurth, 
314 — proposals  of  Napoleon  for  alliance 
tn  his  sister,  and  his  reception  of  these, 
467 — his  pique,  472  — designs  of,  on 
Constantinople,  x.  446 — attack  by,  on 
Sweden,  and  his  motives  for  it,  511 
ft  ttcq. — proclamation  annexing  Fin- 
land, 51:3 — causes  of  the  rupture  be- 
tween him  and  Napoleon — viz.  his 
resentment  at  the  rejection  of  his 
sister,  531 — his  jealousy  at  the  en- 
croachments of  Napoleon,  533 — his 
apprehensions  regarding  Poland,  534 
—is  further  alienated  by  Napoleon's 
disavowal  of  the  convention  regard- 
in.:.'  it.  5:;."( — protest  against  the  seizure 
of  Oldenburg,  and  ukase  relaxing  his 
enforcement  of  the  Continental  Sys- 
tem. f37 — last  negotiations  with  Napo- 
leon, and  ultimatum  offered,  553 — - 
sets  out  for  Wilna,  554 — institution 
of  military  colonies.  576 — description 
of  his  empire.  55 7  ('•<"'/. — his  column 
at  St  Petersburg.  6o2  his  energy  in 
punish im:  delinquents,  592 — religious 
charaeter  oi'  his  proclamations.  5L'3 — • 
his  views  and  preparations  for  the 
contest  of  1812.  I'iiiS  — force  s  of,  and 
their  distribution.  i>13 — receives  intel- 
ligence of  the  passage  of  the  Nier.ien 
by  the  French,  xi.  -—proclamation 
issued  on  it,  ;>--letter  from  him  to  the 
governor  of  St  Peter.-lmrg.  /'-.---plan 
resolved  on  of  retreating  before  the 
French.  4  —  influence  of  general  Von 
Pfhull  with  him.  5 — odors  peace  at 
\Viln:i.  0  proclamation  is-u>  d  at 


Drissa,  16 — sets  out  for  Moscow,  18 — 
edicts  and  proclamations  for  rousing 
the  nation,  25 — enthusiastic  reception 
at  Moscow,  27 — departs  for  St  Peters- 
burg, 28 — measures  for  reinforcing 
Wittgenstein  and  covering  St  Peters- 
burg, 30  —  appoints  Kutusoff  com- 
mander-in-chief,  57  —  determination 
and  proclamation  of,  after  the  burn- 
ing of  Moscow,  106— plans  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  campaign,  108 — his 
resolution  not  to  treat,  and  his  dis- 
pleasure with  Kutusoff  and  Benning- 
sen,  121 — partial  completion  of  the 
plan  for  surrounding  Napoleon,  159 — • 
his  arrival  at  Wilna,  and  humane 
exertions  there,  2»)1  —  amnesty  to 
Poland  and  proclamation  to  his  sol- 
diers, 202  —  advances  to  Plozk  and 
Kaliich,  236 — compelled  to  appoint 
Wittgenstein  to  the  chief  command 
after  the  death  of  Kutusoff,  241  — 
treaty  of  Kalisch  with  Prussia,  251- 
interview  with  Frederick  William,  252 
— efforts  to  gain  Austria  to  the  alli- 
ance, 306  —  317 — forces  at  opening  of 
campaign  of  1813,  325 — entry  into 
Dresden,  343 — his  habits  and  mode 
of  life  there,  346 — reasons  for  giv- 
ing battle  at  Liitzen,  350 — disposi- 
tion of  his  forces  there,  and  battle, 
353  et  sc<]. —  secret  proposals  made  to 
him  by  Napoleon,  375 — he  declines 
them,  376 — forces  at  Bautzen,  377 — 
position  and  plan  of  battle  there, 
381 — ability  of  his  conduct  at  that 
battle,  395 — retreats  to  Schwednitz, 
402 — reasons  for  desiring  an  ar- 
mistice, 4u4  —  and  negotiations  for 
that  of  Pleswitz,  411- — convention  of 
Dresden  and  treaty  of  Heicheubach 
with  Prussia  and  Great  Britain,  xii.  2 
— relative  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  3 

—  convention  of  Peterswalde,  4— and 
of  London.  5 — treaty  with  Sweden,  6 

—  cordiality  of  the  nation  between  him 
and  Frederick  William,  52 — exultation 
of  on  the  accession  of  Austria  to  the 
alliance,  73 — arrival    at  Prague.  71  — 
negotiates  Morcau's  return  to  Kuropo, 
79 — his  reception  of  that  general.  81  — 
aspires  to  the  chief  command  of  the 
Allies,  82 — but  abandons  his  claim  in 
favour  of  SchwartzenberL'.  S3 — at  the 
battle  of  Dresden.  117.  120—  his  emo- 
tion on  the  death  oi'  Moreau.   IIS  — 
and    letter    from     him     to     Madame 
Moreau.   ;/,.— at  the  battle  of  Lcipsic. 
21'!,    223,  224— at   the  assault.   255— 
entry  into  the  town.  260 — during  tie* 
pursuit  of  the  French.  27"  —  arrival  ;it 
Frankfort.   2^1 — refuses  to  allow  ti.e 
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capitulation  of  Dautzic,  301 — views  of, 
in  1S13,  regarding  peace,  412  —  his 
plan  for  the  invasion  of  France,  449 — • 
his  strong  feeling  against  Napoleon, 
456 — his  proclamation  on  crossing  the 
Rhine,  458— at  la  Rothiere,  481,  486 
— at  tlie  bridge  of  Lesmont,  4SD— in- 
terview with  the  Royalist  leaders  at 
Troyes,  523  —  generous  conduct  to- 
ward Pahlen,  529 — efforts  to  bring 
Eeruadotte  forward,  540 — opposes  the 
armistice  of  Lusigny,  517,  549 — mea- 
sures urged  by  him  at  the  council  at 
Bar-sur-Aube,  554,  555 — and  his  im- 
mediate execution  of the  plans  adopted 
there,  557 — views  of,  at  the  congress 
of  Chatillon  500  —  regarding  the 
Bourbons  and  their  restoration,  567 — 
and  regarding  Poland,  ib. — memoir  by 
him  to  the  Allies  at  Chatillon,  579 
note — efforts  to  urge  Schwartzenberg 
to  vigorous  measures,  592 — at  battle 
of  Arcis-sur- Aube,  xiii.  113,  11'!, 
118  — first  purposes  pursuing  Napo- 
leon, 126— but  afterwards  adopts  the 
march  on  Paris,  127 — at  Fere  Cham- 
penoise,  130,  137,  138— during  the 
march  to  Paris.  142 — anecdote  of  him, 
i'i.  note — his  efforts  to  preserve  disci- 
pline, 147 — atthebattle  of  the  Barriers, 
162 — agrees  to  a  suspension  of  arms 
on  condition  of  the  surrender  of  Paris, 
l(!(j  —preparations  for  entering  it.  17-'! 
— terms  of  the  capitulation,  ib. — inter- 
view with  the  magistrates,  174  —  his 
entry  into  the  city,  177 — enthusiasm 
with  which  received,  178 — views  re- 
garding the  succession  to  Napoleon, 
1  v2  —at  the  meeting  of  the  sovereigns 
to  deliberate  on  this.  ib.  et.w/. — declares 
his  determination  no  longer  to  treat 
with  Napoleon,  1S4 — his  reception  of 
the  deputation  from  the  Senate,  and 
conduct  toward  the  French  prisoners 
in  Russia.  1  "7  -mission  of  Caulain- 
court  on  behalf  of  Napoleon  102 
and  his  decision,  191 — rejects  the 
abdication  of  Napoleon  in  favour  of 
his  son,  1:1.') — preservation  of  the 
Austerlit/  column.  &c.  by  him,  2ol  — 
his  enthusiastic  reception  in  public, 
•Jo:; — attention  shown  to  .loscphinc, 
'218  —  solemn  thanksgiving,  223  — 
religious  feelings  by  which  actuated, 
212— his  visit  to  Great  llritain.  241  — 
compensation  awarded  to  the  Ame- 
rican slaveholders  by  him.  412  note  - 
supports  the  constitutional  party  in 
France  after  the  restoration,  51.0  - 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  537 — his 
views  on  Poland  539  — military  pre- 


parations for  maintaining  these,  542  — 
supports  Murat  at  the  congress,  551 
— and  opposes  the  removal  of  Napo- 
leon from  Elba,  552 — his  irritation  at 
the  escape  of  Napoleon,  553 — and  pre- 
parations against  him,  555— refuses  all 
negotiation  with  him,  G10 — letter  from 
Wellington  to  him,  containing  plan  of 
the  campaign,  634 — great  review  of 
his  troops  at  Vertus,  xiv.  102 — general 
summary  of  his  character,  xiii.  219 — 
effect  of  misfortune  on  him,  220 — his 
private  character,  ib. — his  ambition 
and  character  as  a  sovereign,  221 — • 
his  last  years  and  death,  222 — See 
also  Russia. 

Alexander  man-of-war,  the,  at  the  Nile, 
iv.  600,  601,  602,  603. 

Alexandra,  Abbe,  murder  of,  ii.  267. 

Alexandria  (Egypt),  its  early  importance, 
iv.  547,  576 — capture  of,  by  the  French, 
570 — Kleber  left  in  garrison  at,  581 — 
mills,  &c.  established  by  the  French 
at,  014 — position  and  forces  of  the 
British  and  French  at,  v.  581 — battle 
of.  533 — its  moral  results,  586 — its 
effects  in  Great  Britain,  v.ii.  418 — ope- 
rations of  Hutchinson  against  the  city, 
v.  594 — it  surrenders,  595 — is  again 
captured  by  the  British,  ISoT,  vii.  44 S 
— evacuated  by  them.  449. 

Alexandria  (Italy1),  s''e  Alessandria. 

Alexandria  (United  States),  successes  of 
Captain  Gordon  at,  xiii.  44S. 

Alfieri,  error  of,  in  his  delineations  of 
vice,  iii.  252  —  on  democracy,  250. 

Alfred  the  Great,  causes  which  blasted 
his  improvements,  i.  24 — ignorance  in 
the  time  of,  57 — institution  of  a  militia 
by,  00. 

Alfred  man-of-war,  the,  at  the  1st  of 
June,  iii.  399. 

Algarves,  insurrection  in,  viii.  515. 

Algcsiraz,  first  battle  of,  v.  0"3—  second, 

(JIM). 

Algesiraz,  the,  at  Trafalgar,  vi.  405,  47<>, 

--recapture  of  the.  171. 
Algiers,  treaty  of,  \\ith  France,    l>ol;  v. 

Ali  Pa.-ha,  intrigues  of  Napoleon  with, 
iv.  5!i  1  -x.  J>2. 

Alicante,  attempt  of  the  French  on,  1  S12, 
x.  1  ()2— siege  of,  designed  by  Soult, 
.",  11— landing  of  Mai t land  at,  4n9  — 
openitior.s  of  the  British  there,  410  — 
strength,  &c.  of  the  British  forces  at, 
xi.  400 — landing  of  Sir  .John  Murray 
at.  409 — expedition  from  it  against 
Tarragona,  xii.  325  —  return  of  the 
forces.  :52!t. 

Alien  Bill,  re-enactment  of  the,  iv.  421. 

Aiis.in     Rev.     Archibald,    foresight    of, 
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with  regard  to  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 
x.  2D. 

Alix,  general,  xiv.  1(1,  21,  29. 

Alkniiuir,  combats  before,  v.  146. 

Alle  river,  defeat  of  Key's  cavalry  on 
the,  vii.  334 — successes  of  the  Cossacks 
on,  516. 

Alleglumy  mountains,  xiii.  266,  269  — 
emigration  over  the,  285. 

Allegro,  a  Chouan  chief,  iii.  553. 

Allemagne,  general,  at  Fombio,  iv.  64  — 
at  Lodi,  66 — checks  Quasdauovich  at 
Lonato,  90  —  486  —  dispersion  of  the 
Roman  insurgents  by,  487. 

Allemand,  M.  1',  i.  585  note. 

Allen,  captain,  defence  of  the  Argus  by, 
xiii.  406. 

Alleray,  M.  Legrand  d',  death  of,  iii.  301. 

Allot  Kifendi,  negotiations  of,  with  Duck- 
worth, vii.  442. 

Allies,  agreements  of  the,  by  the  treaty 
of  Mantua,  ii.  412  —  issue  the  decla- 
ration of  Pilnitz,  414 — which  is  not 
followed  up,  416 — difficulties  in  1791, 
421 — views  ou  the  declaration  of  war, 
438 —  conduct  as  regards  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  447 — opening 
of  the  campaign  of  1792,  453 — their 
selfish  views,  458 — secret  correspon- 
dence of  Louis  XVI.  with,  1792, 
176 — his  hopes  from  their  advance, 
200 — errors  committed  by  them,  1792, 
227 — state  of  their  armies  in  1792, 
45:? — they  decide  on  the  invasion  of 
Champagne,  459  —  embarrassment 
caused  them  by  the  corps  of  emigrants, 

460  —  their    first   proclamation,    2ol, 

461  — its    effect    at    Paris,    202— they 
enter    France  :  amount,   v'tc.    of  their 
forces,  464      their  line  of  invasion,  k'5 
— are  arrested  at  the  Argonne,  469 — 
tardiness  of  their  advance,  470  —  their 
first  successes,  471 — effects  of  these  at 
Paris. 245 — arc  defeated  atValmy, 4  75 — 
repulsed  at  Islettes.  47S  — negotiations 
with    1  hunouricr,    i/i.  —  which    arrest 
their  movements.  479 — terms  offered 
by  them,  4S1  — they  resolve  on  retreat- 
ing. 483 — state  of  their  forces,  4;s4  — 
operations  of  Dumourier  on  their  re- 
treat, 4N") —  their  losses,   487 — opera- 
tions in   Flanders,  488 — separation    of 
their  forces,  490     amount  of  these  in 
Flanders.  491  — defeated  at  Jcmappes, 
4 ','2  —  operations  on  the  Rhine,  5u6 — 
errors  in  the  campaign.  511 — accession 
of  Britain.  \c.  to  the  league.  522 — plan 
of  the  Jacobins  for  resisting  them,  524. 

Their  forces.  17'.1'!,  iii.  2i>  —  separa- 
tion of  these  compelled  by  Prussia.  25 
—  Coburg  appointed  generalissimo,  26 
-  -their  plans  at  the  opening  of  the 
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campaign,  28 — their  rapid  (successes, 
30 — victory  at  Nerwinde,  32 — supine- 
ness  after  it,  33  —  convention  with 
Dumourier,  34 — congress  at  Antwerp, 
and  plans,  37 — effects  of  these,  38 — 

are  joined  by  the  .British,  ib -besiege 

Mayence,  40— operations  in  Flanders, 
42 — victory  at  Famars,  43- — capture 
Valenciennes  and  Conde,  44  —  these 
taken  possession  of  for  Austria,  46 — 
effects  of  this,  47  —  their  continued 
successes,  48  et  scq. — increasing  cold- 
ness of  Prussia,  61  —  recognise  the 
maritime  code  of  Britain,  62  —  their 
ruinous  policy  and  divisions,  64  — 
separation  of  the  British  and  Austrian 
forces,  65— capture  Quesnoy,  and  be- 
siege Dunkirk,  66 — defeated  at  Hond- 
schoote,  69 — subsequent  combats,  70 
— besiege  Maubeuge,  71 — their  forces, 
74 — defeated  at  Wattignies,  and  raise 
the  siege  of  Maubeuge,  75 — -go  into 
winter-quarters,  76 — their  operations 
on  the  Rhine,  77 — storm  the  lines  of 
AYeissenburg,  78  —  divisions  among 
them,  and  consequences  of  these,  80 — 
are  driven  across  the  Rhine,  82  — the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  on  their  failure, 
83,  note — results  of  the  campaign,  126 
— their  erroneous  judgment  with  re- 
gard to  the  force  to  be  combated,  127 
—  ease  with  which  France  might  at 
first  have  been  conquered,  ib. — effect 
of  their  making  the  war  one  of  con- 
quest, 129 — errors  in  the  campaign, 
130  —  denunciation  of  their  conduct 
by  Fox,  335  — system  of  extending 
their  forces  in  1794,  404  —  disadvan- 
tages under  which  they  laboured,  405 
— efforts  of  Pitt  to  hold  them  together, 
40G— their  plans  for  1794,  410— their 
forces,  411  note — their  first  operations 
and  successes.  411—  are  defeated  at 
Turcointr,  416  —  their  operations  on 
the  Sambre,  420  —  separation  of  the 
British  and  Austrians,  422 — defeated 
at  Fleurus,  423  —  abandon  Flanders, 
426 — bad  faith  of  Prussia,  427 — diver- 
gent retreat  of  the  British  and  Aus- 
trians, 43D — operations  on  the  Rhine, 
and  effect  of  the  defection  of  Prussia, 
433  —  operations  in  Piedmont,  434  — 
in  the  Maritime  Alps,  435 — and  in 
Spain,  437- — hostilities  renewed  in 
Flanders,  446 — they  are  driven  beyond 
the  Rhine.  474 — their  losses  during  the. 
campaign.  478 — their  superiority  at  its 
Commencement,  4SO — but  the  period 
for  success  was  past,  481— influence 
of  the  attack  on  Poland  on  their  cause, 
530  —  their  punishment  for  it,  531. 
Their  first  successes  in  the  Alps, 
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1795,541 — their  subsequent  inactivity, 
542 — and  mutual  jealousies,  i/>. — de- 
feated at  Loano,  544  —  campaign  on 
the  Rhine,  563  —  their  forces  there, 
564,  566 — their  improving  prospects, 
571 — great  results  which  might  have 
followed  vigorous  measures  on  their 
part,  573 — forces  in  Italy,  1796,  iv.  48 
— losses  down  to  Moudovi.  57 — with- 
drawal of  Sardinia,  GO — effect  of  their 
interference  on  the  Revolution,  iii.  032. 
Their  losses  during  the  first  part  of 
1799,  v.  91 — separation  of  their  forces 
97 — their  great  successes  during  that 
year,  Ifi4 — causes  of  the  rupture,  166 
— their  objects  gained  by  the  peace  of 
Luneville,  473. 

In  1813,  their  preparations  during 
the  armistice  of  Pleswitz.  and  plan  of 
the  campaign  then  resolved  on,  xii. 
31  —  adhesion  of  Austria,  32,  33  — 
difficulties  respecting  Bcrnadotte,  35 
—  composition  aud  strength  of  their 
armies,  37  ct  scq.  633  —  unanimity 
among  them,  51 — the  negotiations  at 
Prague,  52 — termination  of  these,  and 
views  of  the  parties,  56 — their  ultima- 
tum, which  is  rejected  by  Xapoleon, 
59 — Austrian  manifesto,  62 — rejoicings 
on  the  junction  of  Austria,  73 — inarch 
of  their  forces  into  Bohemia,  74 — they 
are  joined  by  Moreau,  Jomini,  &c.  79 
ct  at'/. — dissensions  regarding  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  generalissimo,  82 — and 
reasons  which  led  to  that  of  Schwart- 
zcuberg,  S3 — conduct  of  their  leaders 
on  the  occasion,  ib. — influence  of  Wel- 
lington's successes  on  their  cause,  85 — • 
first  operations,  92 — (w  thereafter,  for 
military  operations.  Schwartzenberg, 
P.lucher,  &c.) — division  among  them  at 
Dresden,  128— results  of  the  battles  of 
Culm,  the  Katzbach,  Gross  Beeren.  &c. 
to  them,  157 — comfortable  condition 
of  their  troops,  19<» — their  forces  and 
plans,  194 — they  and  Xapoleon  simul- 
taneously intercept  each  other's  com- 
munications, 202 — they  are  joined  by 
Bavaria.  2i>9 — proposals  made  to  them 
after  the  first  day's  battle  of  Lcipsic, 
'2'j'j  —  losses  sustained  there.  2f>8  — • 
entry  of  the  sovereigns  into  the  town, 
259— separation  of  their  forces,  2<!2 — 
funeral  honours  paid  to  Poniatowski, 
2»!3 — they  go  into  winter- quarters, 
2^2 — violation  by  them  of  the  capitu- 
lation of  Dresden,  292 — they  disallow 
also  the  capitulation  of  I  >antzic,  .'501 — 
proposals  made  from  them  to  Xapo- 
leon, 408 — reception  of  these  by  him. 
4u'J — their  declaration,  410— negotia- 


tions with  Murafc,  428  ct  seq. — treaty 
•with  Denmark,  432 — negotiations  with 
Switzerland,  436 — declaration  of  that 
country  in  their  favour,  438 — comple- 
tion of  the  alliance  against  France  as 
projected  by  Pitt,  439 — statement  of 
their  forces,  440  ct  $eq. — their  hesita- 
tion at  invading  France,  448 — plan  of 
invasion  proposed  by  Alexander,  and 
agreed  to,  449  —  enthusiasm  among 
their  troops,  455 — but  incipient  divi- 
sions among  the  leaders,  456 — procla- 
mation before  crossing  the  Rhine,  458 
—  coincidence  between  their  passage 
of  the  Rhine  and  that  of  the  barba- 
rians, 460  —  difference  between  the 
two  invasions,  461  —  their  entrance 
into  France,  aud  first  successes,  462  et 
scq. — advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
their  first  movements,  409  —  troops 
furnished  to  them  by  the  Confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine,  645 — their  forces 
engaged  in  the  invasion,  646 — exulta- 
tion among  them  after  la  Rothiere, 
487 — dislocation  of  their  forces,  489 — 
Troves  occupied  by  them,  513 — pro- 
pose an  armistice,  531 — despondency 
after  Montereau,  547 — the  armistice  of 
Lusigny,  548  et  xc</. — their  errors  in 
the  campaign,  552 — council  held  at 
Bar-sur-Aube,  554 — plans  resolved  on 
there,  557  —  their  views  at  the  con- 
gress of  Chatillon,  560—  terms  offered 
there  by  Xapoleon  after  la  Rothiere 
572 — treaty  of  Chaumont  among  them, 
578  ct  scq. 

Final  terms  offered  at  Chatillon, 
xiii.  100 — counter-statement  by  Xapo- 
leon, 101 — and  counter-project  by 
him,  103  — their  answer  to  it,  104 
— dissolution  of  the  congress,  107 — 
council  held  on  Napoleon's  march  to 
St  Dizier,  126 — resolve  on  the  march 
to  Paris,  127  —  enthusiasm  of  their 
troops  during  it,  131 — their  prepara- 
tions for  entering  Paris,  173 — differ- 
ences as  to  the  final  settlement  of 
France,  1S1 — declare  that  they  will 
no  more  treat  with  Napoleon,  184 — 
treaty  between  them  and  Xapoleon 
on  his  abdication,  207— thanksgiving 
at  Paris,  228 — conventions  with  Louis 
XVIII.  for  the  cession  of  the  French 
conquests,  233  —  their  generosity  to 
France.  238— scene  exhibited  by  their 
troops  in  Paris,  24(1— religious  feeling 
among  them,  241  —  review  of  their 
forces,  242 — visit  of  the  sovereigns  to 
Great  Britain,  244  —  immense  forces 
which  occupied  France  in  1S15,  xiv.  98 
— demands  at  first  from  France,  and 
second  treaty  of  Paris,  99. 
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Alliglmr,  battle  of,  viii.  56. 

Allodial   tenure,   origin  of,    in  Gaul,  i. 

86. 

Allonville,  the  comte  d',  iii.  535  note. 

Almada,  lines  of,  x.  201. 

Almanach  des  Prisons,  the,  iii.  590. 

Almanza,  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  at,  viii. 
477. 

Ahuaraz,  destruction  of  the  bridge  of, 
ix.  401 — construction  of  the  forts  at, 
x.  178 — capture  of  them  by  Hill,  333 
ft  nftf. 

Almeida  invested  by  the  French,  v.  613 
— surrender  of,  to  the  British,  viii. 
544 — siege  and  capture  of,  by  Massena, 
ix.  5 '21 — is  blockaded  by  Wellington, 
and  Massena's  efforts  to  relieve  it,  545 
— evacuated  by  the  French,  551 — de- 
fensive preparations  at,  x.  183 — is 
threatened  by  Marmont,  325 — failure 
of  the  Portuguese  government  to  sup- 
ply it,  326 — aud  efforts  of  Wellington 
to  do  so,  327. 

Ahncndralejo,  evacuated  by  the  French, 
1 8 1  -2,  x.  296. 

Almonacid, battle  of,  ix.  438. 

Alois,  Prince  of  Lichtenstein,  defeat  of 
the  French  by,  at  Ilochheim,  xii.  282. 

Alopicus,  M.,  Russian  ambassador  to 
Sweden,  arrest  of,  x.  515. 

Alps,  operations  in  the,  1793,  iii.  87 — 
1795,  541 — gradations  of  vegetation  on 
them,  iv.  433 — those  of  Switzerland, 
429,  437 — magnitude  of  the  operations 
in,  during  179.0,  v.  44 — passage  of  the, 
by  Suwarroff,  129  ct  tcq. — the  various 
passes  through  them,  349 — Xapoleon's 
passage  of  the  St  Bernard,  352 — com- 
parison of  his,  Suwarroff's,  Hannibal's, 
•.Y.C.  170.  356 —  Macdouald's  passage  of 
them,  443  — roads  over  them,  begun 
by  Napoleon,  vi.  143 — those  of  Styria 
and  the  Tyrol,  49(j,  ix.  6,  73 — contrast 
between  their  ancient  and  modern 
inhabitants,  84 — heights  of  some  of 
them.  x.  625 — sums  expended  on  the 
road.s,  xi.  285. 

Ah]iiier,  M.,  French  envoy  at  Rome.  ix. 
2'.'3 — in  1S12,  ambassador  in  Sweden, 
x.  518. 

Alsace,  outrages  in,  i.  5^5 — German  vas- 
sals of  France  in,  ami  their  treatment 
by  the  Assembly,  ii.  410 — disposses- 
sion of  the  princes  of,  as  a  ground  for 
war,  417 — military  operations  in.  17'.'2, 
4M) — cruelties  of  the  French,  1793, 
iii.  79  negotiations  between  Pichegru 
and  C'onde  regarding.  565— way  in 
which  acquired  by  Austria,  vi.  490 — 
overrun  by  the  Allies,  xii.  467. 

Alta,  defeat  of  Laiulon  at.  ISOl,  v.  45G. 

Altai  mountains,  the,  x.  563,  625. 


Altdorf,  defeat  of  the  Swiss  insurgents 
at,  1799,  v.  37 — defeat  of  the  Austrians 
before,  116. 

Altemiou,  the  count,  viii.  346  note. 

Alten,  general  count  Charles,  at  Albucra, 
x.  152,  160,  at  El  Bodou,  185—  at  Tra- 
bancos,  351—  at  Castrillo,  352 — at 
Salamanca,  358 — is  wounded  there, 
369— at  the  Bidassoa,  xii.  340,  342— at 
the  Xivelle,  355— at  the  Nive,  366— 
at  Tarbes,  xiii.  60 — at  Toulouse,  73,  75 
— at  Quatre  Bras,  655,  657 — at  Water- 
loo, xiv.  10. 

Alten,  general  Victor,  x.  308 — at  the 
Nive,  xii.  366. 

Altenburg,  negotiations  for  the  peace  of 
Vienna  conducted  at,  ix.  259 — advance 
of  Wittgenstein  toward,  xii.  204. 

Altenkirchen,  combat  of,  1796,  iv.  162 — 
battle  of,  185. 

Altenstein,  M.,  viii.  236. 

Alter  See,  the,  ix.  5,  7. 

Altobiscar,  carried  by  the  French,  xi. 
521. 

Altoua,  death  of  Brunswick  at,  vii.  263. 

Alva,  the  duke  of,  ix.  227. 

Alva,  junction  of  Wellington  and  Hill  at, 
ix.  522. 

Alvarez,  count,  viii.  301. 

Alvarez,  governor  of  Gerona,  defence  of 
that  city  by,  ix.  379  ct  sf/. — cruel 
treatment  and  death  of,  386,  387 — 
monument  to,  388. 

Alvcnsleben,  colonel,  at  battle  of  Paris, 
xiii.  164. 

Alvinzi,  general,  iii.  66 — despatched  to 
join  the  duke  of  York.  451 — in  1796, 
commands  the  army  of  Italy,  iv.  li>5 — 
advance  and  first  successes  of,  ifj. — 
advances  to  Rivoli,  106 — victory  of,  at 
Caldiero,  107 — defeated  at  Arcola.  110 
— his  timid  conduct  there,  113 — which 
arose  from  his  being  fettered  by  the 
Aulic  council,  115 — new  plans  of,  fur 
relieving  Mantua,  120 — advances  to 
Rivoli,  121 — is  defeated  there.  122  it 
$(•!{.  generous  conduct  of  the  Aulic 
council  toward  him.  126.  127  -  succes- 
sive disasters  sustained  by  him,  127  — 
tactics  by  which  Napoleon  defeated 
him,  134. 

Amaillou,  capture  of,  ii.  641. 

Amak,  island  of,  v.  526. 

Amar.  a  leading  Jacobin,  supports  the 
establishment  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  ii.  539 — presides  at  the  trial 
of  the  Dantonists,  iii.  240 — arrest  of, 
decreed.  325  note — his  cruelty,  329  - 
on  the  9th  Thermidor.  344.  579.  5^0 
— denounced  by  Lecointre.  5S3,  5;>:j — 
imprisonment  of,  595 — trial  of,  iv. 
386. 
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Amarante,  the  conde"  tl',  x.  344. 

Amarante,  capture  of,  by  Silviera,  ix.  405 
— capture  of  the  bridge  of,  by  Loison, 
412 — recaptured  by  the  British,  416. 

Amarillas,  the  marquis,  defeats  the 
French,  iii.  86 — is  superseded,  439. 

Amazons  river,  x.  207,  209— communi- 
cation between  it  and  the  Orinoco, 
216— its  floods,  ib. 

Amberg,  battle  of,  iv.  181. 

Ambleteuse,  preparations  at,  for  invasion 
of  England,  vi.  226. 

Ambly,  the  chevalier  d',  i.  586  note. 

Amboyna,  captured  by  the  British,  ix. 
CS5. 

Ambras,  castle  of,  ix.  78  note — captured 
by  the  Tyrolese,  120,  121. 

Anibray,  M.  d',  xiii.  519 — becomes  chan- 
cellor under  Louis  XVIII.,  533. 

Amelia,  the  princess,  death  of,  ix.  578. 

Amelia  Queen  of  Prussia,  see  Louisa. 

Amende,  general,  ix.  142. 

America,  influence  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion on,  i.  1 — comparison  between  the 
colonisation  of  it  by  the  French  and 
English,  122 — value  of  the  discovery 
of,  to  Britain,  ii.  345 — arrival  of  the 
great  provision  convoy  from,  in  France, 
iii.  4Ul — debt  contracted  by  Great 
Britain  during  the  first  war,  vii.  8 — 
destined  progress  of  the  British  race 
in,  81  —  destined  predominance  of 
Great  Britain  in,  /''. — outlet  for  man- 
kind in,  xiii.  203 — the  West  India 
Isles,  their  aspect,  riches,  &c.,  204 — 
character  of  North  America,  265 — 
physical  conformation  of  it,  xiv.  271-- 
final  cause  of  this,  272.—  >SVc  North 
and  South  America,  United  States, 
Canada,  &c. 

Amey,  general,  xii.  649. 

Auiberstburg,  naval  action  at.  xiii.  417 
— evacuated  by  the  British,  419. 

Ami  du  Peuplc,  the,  ii.  137,  139,  27'!, 
notes. 

Ami  des  Homines,  Mirabeau's,  i.  187 
note,  45(i. 

Ami  dcs  Lois,  the,  iv.  453  note. 

Amis  di-s  Noirs,  society  of  the,  ii.  160, 
I'!],  vi.  ]i>7. 

Amiens,  peace  of.  v.  621  ft  £"/.  objec- 
tions urged  against  it  in  Groat  Britain, 
624  and  defence  of  it,  (525,  debates 
on  it  in  the  British  parliament,  629  ct 
.«'•'/.-  is  signed,  640  --reflections  on  it, 
641—  joy  throughout  Europe  on  its 
conclusion,  vi.  97  -rupture  of  it,  11*7 
—  conduct  of  Great  Britain  with  regard 
to  this.  -'10. 

Amiral,  attempt  by,  to  assassinate  Collot 
(1'lferbois,  iii.  276  -his execution,  277. 

Amnesty,  by  Neckcr,  i.  573— proclama- 


tion of  a  general,  by  the  National  Con- 
vention, iii.  588,  628 — general,  pro- 
claimed by  Napoleon,  vi.  41 — pro- 
claimed by  Alexander  to  the  Poles, 
xi.  203. 

Amour  river,  the,  x.  563. 

Ampezzo,  defeat  of  the  Tyrolese  at,  ix. 
282. 

Ampfing,  retreat  of  Kray  to  the  camp  of, 
v.  322— defeat  of  the  French  at,  1800, 
418. 

Ampurdan,  combats  in,  x.  49. 

Am^teg,  defeat  of  the  Austrians  near,  v. 
41. 

Amsterdam,  insurrection  in,  and  entrance 
of  the  French,  iii.  469 — their  strict 
discipline,  471 — danger  of  the  bank  of, 
in  1794,  472 — pauperism  in,  from  the 
continental  system,  x.  543  note, — en- 
thusiasm in  favour  of  Napoleon  after 
1812,  xi.  259 — revolt  of,  against  the 
French,  xii.  30:3. 

Amstetten,  combat  at,  vi.  582. 

Anaconda,  capture  of  the,  xiii.  407. 

Ananpore,  capture  of,  vii.  656. 

Anarchists,  party  of  the,  their  character, 
iii.  598 — estrangement  of  them  from 
the  party  of  Robespierre,  210 — their 
principles,  21 1  —  mutual  recrimina- 
tions between  them  and  the  Dan- 
tonists,  212 — are  denounced  by  Robes- 
pierre at  the  club,  216 — their  destruc- 
tion is  resolved  on.  21 7 — attack  on 
them  by  the  Dautonists,  222 — expul- 
sion of  them  from  the  Jacobins,  224 
— proscription,  arrest,  and  execution  of 
them,  228  et  scq. — impression  made  by 
their  fall  on  Europe,  281 — character- 
istics of  their  death,  375. 

Anca,  M.  d',  x.  259. 

Ancenis,  rout  of  the  Vcndeans  at,  ii.  670. 

Ancients,  council  of  the,  constitution, 
mode  of  election,  powers,  &c.  of  the, 
iii.  618 — elections  for  the,  62S.  iv. 
3(51 — and  their  choice  of  the  Direc- 
tory, /'/;. — Barbe  Marbois  chosen  presi- 
dent, 391 — motion  for  restraining  the 
liberty  of  the  press  rejected  by  them, 
393 — royalist  majority  in,  and  con- 
spiracy to  transfer  their  meetings  to 
Rouen,  :'i95  —  measures  of,  against  the 
Directory,  I"U  -arrest  of  the  royalist 
leaders,  4nl — measures  of  the  mino- 
rity after  the  18th  Fructidor,  4t>2  it 
sfi/.  measures  of.  against  the  Direc- 
tory, v.  1>1 — banquet  on  the  15th 
I'nimairc,  2o  t -preparations  for  tin; 
revolution  of  the  18th,  2"5— their 
meeting  on  that  day,  2('7 — are  trans- 
ferred to  St  Cloud,  2»>!» — speech  of 
Napoleon  at  their  bar.  2'i9 — increasing 
strength  of  the  opposition  to  him,  213 
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- — his  speech  before  them,  215 — mea- 
sures of,  after  his  dissolution  of  the 
Five  hundred,  220. 

Auclain,  surrender  of  a  Prussian  brigade 
at,  vii.  244 — defeat  of  the  French  at, 
478. 

Ancona,  capture  of,  by  the  French,  1796, 
iv.  130 — revolts  from  Koine,  478,  480 
— repulse  of  the  Neapolitans  at,  501 — 
captured  by  the  Austrians,  1799,  v. 
158 — surrendered  to  the  French,  400, 
463 — seizure  and  annexation  of,  by 
France,  viii.  283,  ix.  293.  297— cap- 
tured by  the  Allies,  xiii.  16. 

Ancrum,  the  countess  of,  iv.  19  note. 

Andalusia,  fertility  of  province  of,  viii. 
401 — character  of  its  inhabitants,  402 
— inarch  of  Dupont  into,  484 — Napo- 
leon's preparations  in  1810  for  the  in- 
vasion of  it,  ix.  499 — and  of  the  Span- 
iards for  its  defence,  500-  invasion  of 
it  by  Soult,  501 — is  entirely  overrun 
except  Cadiz,  502  et  scq. — operations 
in,  during  isll,  538 — error  of  Napo- 
leon in  invading  it  simultaneously 
with  Portugal,  556 — forces  of  Soult  in, 
181t>,  x.  37 — resistance  still  maintained 
by  the  Spaniards,  45 — Soult's  cruelties 
in,  130 — operations  of  Blake  in,  1811, 
172 — evacuated  by  Soult,  378 — his  re- 
monstrance against  abandoning  it,  381 

—  effects  of  its  loss  on  the  French  cause 
in   Spain,  413  —  the  conde  d'Abisbal 
appointed    captain-general,  xi.    458 — • 
contributions     levied    on    it    by    the 
French.  460. 

Andenarde,  general,  xii.  631. 

Andertnatt,  general,  iv.  457 — bombard- 
ment of  Zurich  by.  vi.  166. 

Anderson,  Colonel,  viii.  616. 

Andes,  the,  x.  221  — their  heights,  625— 
district  i  >f  the.  and  sketch  of  the  chain, 
2  i.i  5 — rivers  which  flow  from  them,  206 

—  passage  of,  by  Bolivar,  276. 
Andreossi,  general,  chief  of  the  staff  in 

17'.'7.  iv.  554 — accompanies  Napoleon 
from  Egypt,  650 — ambassador  to  Eng- 
land in  Ih<i3,  vi.  l!),x — vii.  21)5 — con- 
ference of,  with  the  Emperor  Francis, 
303— ambassador  to  Vienna,  viii.  242. 

Andriani,  defence  of  Saguntum  by.  x.  8S. 

Andujar,  capture  of,  and  massacre  at, 
viii.  4>7. 

Aii'-cers,  democratic  fervour  at,  17^,0,  i. 
4(17,  4  UK  note— tumults  at,  1790,  ii. 
,VJ — captured  by  the  Veudeans,  (i40  - 
repulse  of  the  Vendeaiis  at,  <'><n — mili- 
tary school  of.  Napoleon  and  Welling- 
ton educated  at.  iv.  4.  viii.  2 — execu- 
tion of  Stnfllet  at.  iv.  151. 

Aii'-reville.  M.  d',  on  the  effects  of  the 
conscription,  xi.  292  note. 


Anghiara,  combats  at,  iv.  124. 

Anglermont,  M.  d',  execution  of,  ii.  243. 

Angles,  M.,  appointed  in  1814  to  the 
ministry  of  police,  xiii.  191. 

Anglesea,  Lord,  defeat  of  the  French 
cavalry  by,  at  Sahagun,  viii.  600 — again 
at  Castro  Gonzalo,  603 — at  Corunna, 
612,  614 — at  Genappe,  xiii.  661 — at 
Waterloo,  xiv.  17,  19  —  is  wounded 
there,  41. 

Anglomania,  great  extent  of,  in  France 
before  the  Revolution,  i.  356. 

Anglo-Saxons,  subjugation  of  Britain  by 
the,  i.  58 — effect  of  their  struggle  with 
the  aborigines  on  the  character  of 
both,  ifj. — their  conquest  of  the  coun- 
try by  successive  invasions,  59 — re- 
vival of  their  courage  through  means 
of  the  Danish  invasions,  60 — causes 
which  began  to  corrupt  them,  61 — • 
prevalence  of  serfdom  under  them,  ib. 
— aristocratic  tendency  of  their  con- 
stitution, 62 — their  subjugation  by  the 
Normans,  and  degradation,  63 — and 
continued  degradation  during  suc- 
ceeding reigns,  64— give  rise  to  tho 
yeomanry,  ih.—  effects  of  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  Normans  011  them,  i/i. — 
their  institutions  the  germ  of  English 
liberty.  67 — constitute  the  archers  of 
England,  68 — importance  which  they 
thus  acquire,  69,  70 — effect  of  their 
institutions  on  the  development  of 
freedom,  73,  80- -their  character  as 
influencing  that  of  the  British,  ii.  337 
ft  scq. — their  rapid  increase  in  North 
America,  xiii.  2S1 — their  destined  pro- 
gress there,  vii.  81. 

Anglona,  prince  of,  xi.  456. 

Angoulerne,  Marie  Teresa  Charlotte, 
duchesse  d'.  birth  of,  i.  341 — during 
the  flight  to  Varcnnes,  ii.  75  ct  xc/. — 
<>n  the  2nth  June,  188— during  the 
10th  August,  218,  237— during  the 
imprisonment  in  the  Temple,  294  ct 
fuj. — last  interview  with  her  father, 
315—iii.  161  — liberated  after  the  9th 
Thermidor,  616.  iv.  365 — xii.  511,  514 
— return  of,  to  Paris,  xiii.  232 — efforts 
of,  during  the  Hundred  Days,  592 — 
escapes  to  England,  5!)4. 

Angouleiue,  the  due  d'.  i.  343  note — 
landing  of,  in  France.  1S14,  xii.  518, 
522  —  his  arrival  at  Wellington's 
headquarters,  xiii.  35  d  .<"/. — arrival 
and  reception  at  Bordeaux,  55 — pro- 
clamation there,  56 — during  the  Hun- 
dred Days,  573— efforts  of,  to  rouse  a 
royalist  insurrection,  5'j2 — his  lirst 
successes,  5!)3 — his  danger  and  capitu- 
lation, 595. 

Auguie,  uiadame.  ii.  23S. 
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Anhalt  joins  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  viii.  242  note. 

Anhalt,  prince,  attempt  of,  on  Breslau, 
vii.  326. 

Anhalt  -  Bemburg,  prince,  death  of,  at 
Stockach,  v.  19. 

Animal  food,  decree  regarding  supply  of, 
in  France,  iii.  207 — consumption  of,  in. 
France,  compared  with  that  in  Great 
Britain,  xiv.  139. 

Animal  magnetism,  ready  credence  given 
to,  in  France,  i.  359. 

Aujou,  district  of,  ii.  605 — commence- 
ment of  the  Veudean  revolt  in,  61 1. 

Ankendorf,  combat  at,  vii.  515. 

Anker,  M.,  xiii.  503. 

Anna  Paulowna,  proposals  of  Napoleon 
for  the  hand  of,  ix.  468  et  seq. 

Anne,  income  and  debt  of  Great  Britain 
under,  vii.  8  note. 

Anneci,  residence  of  Rousseau  at,  i.  166, 
167. 

Annual  Register,  connection  of  Burke 
with  the,  ii.  369. 

Anselme, general,  Nice  overrun  by,ii.  503. 

Auson,  commodore,  iv.  258. 

Anson,  general,  at  Salamanca,  x.  361  — 
brilliant  charge  of,  in  the  subsequent 
pursuit,  369 — 371 — combats  at  the 
Hormaza,  397 — and  the  Venta  dePozo, 
ib. —  at  Yitoria,  xi.  492 — at  Toulouse, 
xiii.  81. 

Anson  frigate,  action  of  the,  vii.  121. 

Anspach,  administration  of,  by  Harden- 
berg,  vi.  272  note — passage  of  Berna- 
dotte  through,  in  1806,  535 — cession 
of,  to  Bavaria,  630. 

Anstett,  M.  d',  xii.  52,  128. 

Austruther,  general,  viii.  526 — at  Vi- 
meira,  529. 

Antibes,  arsenal  of,  iv.  41 — garrison  of, 
xiii.  5GG. 

Antiu,  the  chaussee  d',  in  179"),  iii.  589. 

Antioch,  council  of,  the  first  example  of 
a  representative  assembly,  i.  20. 

Antiquity,  limited  character  of  the  civili- 
sation and  freedom  of,  i.  1-'!1-  prevalent 
admiration  of.  in  France,  141. 

Antomarelii.  Napoleon's  physician  at  St 
Helena,  xiv.  ]  97. 

Antonelle,  a  member  of  the  party  of 
Balm'iitr.  iv.  3V). 

Antonelli,  r.irdinal.  arrest  of.  ix.  298. 

Antoninus.  t!i<-  emperor,  extension  of 
the  n,'_rtit  of  eiti/.en.-hi]>  by.  i.  12. 

Antonio.  I  >"i).  uncle  of  Ferdinand  VI L, 
viii.  357,  362,  3iIJ  -  sets  out  from  Mad- 
rid to  Bayonne.  370---  is  there  compel- 
led to  renounce  his  ri.'ht  to  the  crown, 
379,  3>  1 — return  of.  to  Spain,  xiii.  65. 

Antony,  the  archduke,  vi.  ."72.  ix.  266. 

Antony,  the  invasion  of  Scythiaby.xi.  216. 


Antraigues,  the  comte  d',  viiL  121  note, 
xii.  517. 

Antrain,  battle  of,  ii.  665. 

Antwerp,  capture  of,  by  the  French  in 
1792,  ii.  490,  496 — congress  held  by 
the  Allies  at,  in  1793,  and  plans  there 
adopted,  iii.  37 — fatal  effects  of  these, 
129 — evacuated  by  the  British,  431 — 
early  formation  of  Napoleon's  schemes 
regarding,  iv.  559 — the  works  at  har- 
bour of,  begun,  vi.  96,  229 — Napoleon's 
estimate  of  its  importance,  229,  viii. 
120  notes— fete  at,  in  1804,  vi.  279— 
his  improvements  at,  and  views  regard- 
ing it,  viii.  119,  187— Beruadotte  ap- 
pointed to  command  at  it,  but  super- 
seded by  Napoleon,  ix.  208 — its  former 
grandeur  and  present  importance,  226 
— Napoleon's  designs  for  its  amplifica- 
tion, 227 — efforts  made  by  England  to 
keep  it  from  France,  and  its  virtual 
abandonment  to  her  in  1830,  iii.  460', 
ix.  228 — reasons  which  determined  the 
British  government  on  the  expedition 
against  it,  232 — its  defenceless  condi- 
tion, ib. — delay  in  the  sailing  of  the  ex- 
pedition, 233 — vast  amount  of  it,  235 
— ease  with  which  the  city  might  at 
first  have  been  carried,  237  —  it  is 
saved  by  the  time  lost  in  besieging 
Flushing,  239  —  defensive  preparations, 
and  retreat  of  the  British,  241 — visit 
of  Napoleon  to  it  in  1810,  and  defen- 
sive preparations,  476  —  expenditure 
by  Napoleon  on  its  harbour,  xi.  285 — 
naval  preparations  at,  2&S — investment 
of,  by  the  Allies  in  1514,  xii.  463,  466 
which  is  turned  into  a  blockade,  541 — 
importance  assigned  by  Napoleon  to 
it,  xiii.  2 — garrisoned  by  liaison,  ib. — 
investment  completed  by  the  Allies,  3 
- — combats  before  it,  and  bombardment 
of  it,  4 — arrival  of  Carnot,  and  his  de- 
fensive preparations,  5 — the  siege  is 
raised,  i/>. —  Napoleon  insists  on  its 
being  retained,  104,  1<>S — is  surren- 
dered by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  235  dis- 
posal of' the  licet  at,  237. 

Aosta,  occupied  by  the  Allies,  v.  61  -re- 
pulse of  the  French  at,  1799.  152  — 
occupied  by  them,  357 — revolt  in, 
against  them,  461. 

Apenninc  mountains,  the,  iv.  21 — subdi- 
vision of  land  in,  35 — retreat  of  Moreau 
to,  v.  Ho — he  again  retires  to  them, 
alter  Novi,  109 — sufferings  of  the 
French  troops  in,  159,  325 — depart- 
ment of.  vi.  399. 

Apollo  Belvidere,  seizure  of  the,  by  Na- 
poleon, iv.  131. 

Appeal  to  the  people,  discussion  in  the 
Convention  on,  as  regarded  the  execu- 
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tion  of  the  king,  ii.  307 — it  is  rejected, 
311. 

Appenzel,  state  of  population  of,  iv.  441 

— joins  the  Forest  Cantons,  vi.   165 — - 

declares  against  Napoleon,  1813,  xii. 

438. 

Apprenticeships,  abolition  of,  proposed 

by  Turgot,  i.  281,  289. 
Apraxiu,  count,  vii.  283  note. 
Apriga,  the  Col,  v.  438 — passage  of  the, 

by  Macclonald,  448. 
Apulia,  royalist  insurrection  in,  v.  65. 
Aquilou    man-of-war,    captured   at   the 
Nile,   iv.    602 — at   Basque   roads,    ix. 
333. 

Arabs,  causes  of  the  independence  of 
the,  i.  9 — those  of  E^ypt,  iv.  578  — 
their  character  and  influence  on  Asia- 
tic society,  x.  42.5 — their  horses,  and 
character  as  horsemen,  437. 
Aragon,  early  government  of,  i.  27 — 
agriculture  of,  viii.  391! — organisation 
of  the  insurrection  against  the  French, 
441 — subjugation  of,  by  them,  ix.  361 
— hostilities  resumed,  370 — suppres- 
sion of  the  insurrection,  377 — ter- 
mination of  the  campaign  of  1809,  388 
- — constituted  a  military  government, 
500,  x.  30 — contributions  levied  on 
it,  53,  123,  xii.  331— evacuated,  3:!i>. 
Aranjuex,  treaty  of,  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Spain,  iii.  23 — tumult  at,  on 
the  proposal  of  the  royal  family  to  flee 
to  Seville,  viii.  337 — overthrow  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Peace,  3 '59 — and  abdica- 
tion of  Charles,  3  il—  flight  of  the  cen- 
tral Junta  from,  5S9  —  occupied  by 
Yenegas,  ix.  434 — flight  of  Joseph 
Buonaparte  to,  1812,  x.  377. 
Arapciles.  the  battle  of.  nee  Salamanca  — 
Wellington  again  offers  battle  at,  X. 
401. 
Arau,  meeting  of  the  Swiss  diet  at,  iv. 

45 1,4  53. 
A  raxes,  extension  of    Russia  to  the,  x. 

598. 

Arbesau,  combat  at,  xii.  179. 
Arbuthnot,   Mr,  British  ambassador   at 
Constantinople,   1807,  vii.  433 — nego- 
tiations  conducted   by,   ib.    43,5  —  ho 
withdraws   from   Constantinople,   439 
-    his  illness.  4  12. 
Arc.  French  driven  from.  iii.  ST. 
Archangel,  forests  in  province  of,  x.  559 
note — the  town  once  the  only  seaport 
of  Russia,  596. 

Archers  of  England,  origin  and  import- 
ance of,  i.  68 — \\ant  of  a  correspond- 
ing force  in  France  and  Scotland,  il>. 
— high  pay  received  by  them,  97  note 
--attempts  to  form  such  a  force  in 
France,  92. 


Arcis-sur-Aubc,    battle   of,    xiii.    116  — 

second  day's  battle,  119  t.t  acq. 
Arcola,  battle  of,  iv.  llU  d  scq. — third 

day's  battle,  114. 
Arcot,  the  Nabob  of,  vii.  638. 

Arcot,  capture  and  subsequent  defence 
of,  by  Clive,  vii.  617,  641 — destruction 
of,  655. 

Ai'dent,  the,  at  Camperdown,  iv.  275. 

Ardente,  the  Col,  defeat  of  the  Sardi- 
nians at,  iii.  436. 

Areinaga,  general,  ix.  375,  376 — defeat  of, 
at  Ocaua,  442 — force  rallied  by,  500 
• — state  of  these  troops,  and  repeated 
disasters,  501 — again  routed  at  Jaen, 
502. 

Aremberg,  prince,  vii.  145 — taken  pri- 
soner, x.  195. 

Arena,  a  Jacobin  leader  in  1799,  v.  189 
— attempt  by,  on  Napoleon,  vi.  5. 

Arentschildt,  general,  at  Talavera,  ix. 
428 — at  Toulouse,  xiii.  77 — at  Water- 
loo, xiv.  10. 

Arc/zo,  capture  of,  by  the  Allies  in  1799, 
v.  62 — defeat  of  the  Tuscan  insurgents 
at,  413 — revolt  in,  against  the  French, 
4(i2— submits,  463. 

Argaum,  battle  of,  viii.  70. 

Argenteau,  general,  at  Loano,  iii.  544 — • 
at  Montenotte,  iv.  50. 

Argenteau,  count  Mercy  d',  viii.  641  note, 
xii.  71,  279. 

Argentiere,  Col.  d',  success  of  the  French 
at,  1793,  iii.  87. 

Argonautc,  the,  in  Calder's  action,  vi. 
437. 

Argonne  heights  and  forest,  description 
of,  ii.  465,  468 — Dumourier  occupies 
them,  469 — operations  at,  ib.  ct  scq. — 
retreat  of  the  Allies  from  before,  4f!6 
ct  scq. —  reflections  on  the  defence,  511. 

Argovie,  canton  of,  iv.  447 — revolt  in, 
455 — liberation  of,  1813,  xii.  439. 

Arguella,  M.,  i.  2i»5. 

Arguelles,  M.  d',  x.  16. 

Argus  sloop,  capture  of  the,  xiii.  406. 

Ariola,  the  Neapolitan  minister,  iv.  497. 

Aristocracy,  tendency  to  diminution  of 
numbers  of,  i.  62 — influence  of  their 
residence  on  great  cities,  224 — advan- 
tages and  evils  of  the  government  of, 
xiv.  232 — causes  of  the  peculiar  ten- 
dencies of,  238 — kind  of. advantageous, 
2.58 — its  contest  with  democracy,  2,59 
—  sources  of  the  virtuous  opinions 
among,  246— its  influence  on  popula- 
tion, 279.  ; 

Those  of  England,  their  political 
influence,  i.  54  —  restrictions  exist- 
ing on  them,  73-— subversion  of  their 
power  by  the  wars  of  the  Hoses,  7-5 — 
their  servility  under  the  Tudor  princes, 
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Aristocracy  continued. 

77 — they  head  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom, 95 — energy  infused  iuto  them  by 
the  pressure  from  beneath,  132 — their 
attachment  to  the  country,  field  sports, 
&c.,  ii.  3.53 — their  opposition  to  the 
French  Revolution,  359 — their  firm- 
ness contrasted  with  the  conduct  of 
the  French,  iii.  16 — evils  ensuing  from 
their  grasping  at  office,  133 — contrast- 
ed with  the  Venetian,  iv.  3.56 — their 
views  upon  the  war  in  1798,  415 — 
their  influence  as  regards  British  In- 
dia, viii.  112. 

Those  of  France,  political  powerless- 
ness  of,  i.  54 — effect  of  their  with- 
drawal to  Paris,  99 — their  privileges, 
and  effects  of  these  on  freedom,  100 — 
measures  adopted  by  Richelieu  to 
humble  them,  101 — are  drawn  to  the 
capital,  and  their  power  thus  weaken- 
ed, 104 — further  depression  of  them 
under  Louis  XIV.,  106 — destruction  of 
their  power  as  a  cause  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, 137  —  prevalence  of  infidelity 
among  them,  1/7  — their  exclusive 
system,  187 — rigour  witli  which  it  is 
maintained,  18s — composition  of  the 
body,  189  — their  divided  state,  187, 
19<>,  221 — their  comparative  exemp- 
tion from  taxation,  1  93 — non-residence 
on  their  estates.  197 — feudal  services 
exacted  by  them,  1!'8 — their  resistance 
to  taxation,  216 — contempt  into  which 
fallen,  219 — their  inefficiency  as  a  poli- 
tical body.  220 — influence  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Louis  XVI.  on  them,  247 — 
enmity  of,  to  Necker,  313 — their  pre- 
ponderance in  the  Notables,  328  — 
their  indignation  at  Colonne's  pro- 
posals for  the  equalisation  of  taxation, 
332 — increased  rigour  in  their  favour 
with  regard  to  commissions  in  the 
army.  '.', !  S — their  alienation  from  the 
queen,  350— spread  of  liberal  opinions 
among  them.  35(i-  their  views  with  re- 
gard to  the  States-general,  3.^5,  396 — • 
their  selti.-hncss  in  resisting  taxation, 
4'J'i  -effects  of  their  destruction  on 
freedom  in  France,  ii.  22(i.  v.  232,  vi.  4, 
xiv.  12'!  re-establishment  of,  by  Napo- 
leon, viii.  170  endowments  provided 
by  him.  175 — of  Venice,  weakness  and 
debasement  of  the,  iv.  77,  351.-- -  ,~*:; <: 
also  Nobility. 

•Aristocrats,  first  use  of  the  name  of,  in 
Paris,  i.  600. 

Aristocratic  character  of  the  Italian  re- 
publics, effectsof  the,  i.  33 — priiicipli-s, 
influence  of,  shown  by  Austria,  viii.  631. 

Aristotle  on  the  character  of  democracy, 
iii.  I'-jt'i,  iv.  ;J57,  v.  236. 


Arkansas,  growth  of  population  in,  xiii. 
284  note — repudiation  of  debt  by,  329. 

Arkansas  river,  xiii.  276. 

Arkwright,  Sir  Richard,  xii.  405  note. 

Aries,  archbishop  of,  i.  596 — murder  of, 
ii.  256,  257. 

Aries,  canal  of,  vi.  95. 

Armagnac,  general  d',  seizure  of  Pampe- 
luua  by,  viii.  330 — at  the  Nivelie, 
xii.  357— at  the  Nive,  3G7,  368— at  St 
Pierre,  376  ftseq. — at  Orthes,  xiii.  43, 
48,  49 — defeated  at  Bigorre,  59 — at 
Toulouse,  74,  80,  81. 

Armed  mediation,  announcement  of  in- 
tention of,  by  Austria  in  1813,  xi.  308. 

Armed  neutrality,  principles  of,  aban- 
doned by  the  Allies  in  1793,  iii.  62 — 
history  of  it,  v.  487 — abandoned,  488 
• — again  revived  in  1800,  493  —  and 
abandoned  1 801,  552. — Xec  also  North- 
ern Confederacy. 

Armeu  Instituts  and  Vaters  of  Austria, 
the,  vi.  511. 

Armistice  of  Alessandria,  v.  384,  395. 

Armistice  of  Austerlitz,  vi.  626,  627. 

Armistice  of  Foligno,  v.  465. 

Armistice  of  Leoben,  iv.  303. 

Armistice  of  Lusiguy,  xii.  .548. 

Armistice  of  Parsdorf,  v.  323,  414. 

Armistice  of  Pleswitz  or  Poischwitz.  xi. 
404  i-t  so/.,  xii.  57,  92. 

Armistice  of  Steyer,  v.  435. 

Armistice  of  Tilsit,  vii.  550. 

Armistice  of  Treviso,  v.  460. 

Armistice  of  Znaym,  ix.  213. 

Armour,  James,  xiv.  15  note,  3(>8. 

Arms,  change  introduced  into,  by  the 
discovery  of  gunpowder,  i.  42 — forced 
requisitions  and  factory  of,  at  Paris, 
iii.  196,  405  — splendour  of,  exhibited 
at  the  Polish  diets.  5o3  —  supplies 
sent  to  Spain  by  Great  Britain,  viii. 
4.~i7 — and  to  Germany  in  18 13,  xi.  331 
note. 

Armies,  standing,  influence  of,  on  free- 
dom, i.  46. 

Army,  the  Austrian,  strength,  &c.  of, 
1  792.  ii.  3^0.  :;s2  character,  Ac.  of  it. 
vi.  •)'.'.">,  50] — various  methods  of  re- 
cruitinir  it.  5o3  —  its  strength  in  1807, 
viii.  21;?  note — restoration  of  the,  by 
the  Aivhduke  Charles,  H33. 

Army,  first  institution  of  a  standing, 
in  I-'rancc,  i.  9S — force  and  state  of, 
before  the  Revolution,  125 — exclusion 
of  the  Tiers  Ktat  from  its  higher 
grades,  Is!' —  abuses  in  it.  on  St  ( icr- 
main's  accession  to  office.  285— changes 
introduced  by  him,  2s6  —  increased 
rigour  of  aristocratic  precedence.  348 
--its  disposition  in  176'.'.  497  note — 
increasing  disaffection  in  it,  512 — first 
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actual  treason,  515 — its  state  before 
the  Revolution,  and  causes  of  the 
disaffection  in  it,  ii.  34 — extent  to 
which  this  prevailed,  35 — new  organi- 
sation of  it,  34  c t  seq. — revolt  at  Nan- 
cy, 45  et  xcq. — effects  of  its  treachery, 
109  —  sides  with  the  Assembly  after 
the  10th  August,  240— state  of  it  in 
1792,  452,  454 — improvement  during 
that  year,  512 — effects  of  its  revolt, 
513 — its  state  in  1793,  iii.  26 — report 
by  St  Just  on  its  state,  155 — its  devo- 
tion to  the  Committee,  '201 — concen- 
tration of  talent  in  it  under  Carnot, 
404  — its  strength  during  1794,  403— 
peculiarity  of  its  composition  in  171)'), 
iv.  133 — its  disorganised  state  at  the 
beginning  of  that  year,  139 — accept- 
ance by  it  of  the  Constitution  of  1795, 
iii.  6'22— its  state  in  179C,  iv.  309 -its 
aid  called  in  by  the  Directory  on  the 
18th  Fructidor,  39".,  398— and  is  the 
true  agent  of  that  revolution,  412 — its 
state  in  1798,  and  introduction  of  the 
law  of  the  conscription,  544 — discon- 
tents of  it  while  in  Egypt,  5,93 — after 
the  battle  of  the  Nile,  610,  643— state 
of  it  in  1799,  v.  6 — its  disposition  and 
distribution,  7 — comparison  between 
it  and  that  of  Great  Britain  in  1793 
and  1801,  644 — measures  for  recruit- 
ing it  in  1802,  vi.  49 — for  the  invasion 
of  England,  195,  234— its  strength, 
organisation,  &e.  414  —  new  and  pe- 
culiar organisation  given  to  it,  416 — 
is  moved  to  the  Rhine,  and  employed 
in  the  campaign  of  Uhn,  452  —  its 
strength,  &c.  during  the  campaign  of 
Austerlitz,  H44--iii  1>OS,  viii.  414  — 
comparison  between  it  and  the  British, 
419,  424  note,  630  -and  in  ]>13,xi.2s6 
— diminution  of  the  age  and  height  re- 
(|iiisite  for  it,  2,')1-  its  defection  from 
Napoleon  in  1M4.  xiii.  192 — remodel- 
ling of  it  by  Louis  XVIII.,  529,  532 
---eiithu.-iasm  of,  for  Napoleon  during 
the  Hundred  days.  56". — tiee  also 
France,  Buonaparte,  etc. 

That  of  Great  Britain,  state,  strength, 
<Y.C.  iii  17'.'-'.  ii.  355 —abuses  in  it  at 
that  time.  3~>0 — supplies  voted  for  it, 
179k  iii.  :!9n— its  strength.  &c.  1795, 
5-">6  in  17'.'7,  iv.  231— -reforms  intro- 
duced into  it  after  the  mutiny  of  the 
11. 'et,  212  in  179,\  IIS— its  state,  &C. 
1799,  v.  5  total  numbers  raised  for 
it.  179:5  to  iMHt.  265— in  1801,515 
— in  1S04.  vi.  246  -total  expenditure 
for  it  during  the  war,  v.  6f/t>,  vii.  71 

niggardly  employment  of  it  by  I'itt, 
6 1  •--  Windham's  new  system  for 
recruiting  it,  379  it  f>q bill  fur  in- 
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troducing  Catholics  into  it,  449 — 
strength,  &c.  of  that  employed  iu 
India,  506 — its  composition,  strength, 
&c.  at  the  opening  of  the  Peninsular 
war,  viii,  410 — spirit  with  which  re- 
garded in  the  country,  417 — qualities 
of  the  soldiers,  418, — parallel  between 
it  and  the  French,  419,  424  note,  623 
— effect  of  the  officers  being  taken  from 
the  aristocratic  classes,  420 — general 
contentment  of  the  privates, 421 — seve- 
rity of  the  discipline,  422 — physical 
comforts  enjoyed  by  the  men,  423  — 
strength  of  it,  1 809,  ix.  328— ISll ,  678 
— 1812,  679 — its  progress  during  the 
war,  xi.  422 — its  amount  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  424 — means  adopted  for 
recruiting  it,  1813,  435 — its  strength 
during  that  year,  436,  636,  xii.  4ul. 

Army  of  Holland,  iii.  463. 

Army  of  Naples,  iv.  4.05. 

Army  of  Poland,  iii.  5u7. 

Army  of  Portugal,  viii.  429. 

Army  of  Prussia  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Revolution,  ii.  387 — cha- 
racter and  composition  of,  at  tho 
opening  of  the  campaign  of  Jena,  vii. 
183,  185  —  system  introduced  by 
Scharnhorst  into  it,  viii.  237 — changes 
in  its  organisation,  1813,  xi.  247. 

Army  of  Russia,  ii.  390,  v.  46— in  the 
campaign  of  Austerlitz,  vi.  525 — in 
that  of  Eylau.  vii.  2S3,  284— general 
sketch  of  it.  x.  57  1 — its  small  cost,  572 
— mode  of  levying  it,  575. 

Armyof  Spain,  ii.  4ni) — character  and  com- 
position of  it  at  the  opening  of  the  war, 
viii.  427 — worthlessness  of  its  officers, 
42S — its  miserable  condition,  519. 

Army  of  Swit/erland.  iv.  443. 

Army  of  the  1'nited  States,  xiii.  Ml  0. 

Arndt,  professor,  his  Spirit  of  the  Age. 
vii.  166 — a  member  of  the  Tugeud- 
bund,  viii.  239 — patriotic  efforts  of, 
1813,  xi.  216. 

Arnee.  defeat  of  Hyder  Ali  at.  vii.  655. 

Arnfeldt,  general,  wounded,  vii.  478. 

Arnheim,  capture  of.  by  the  Allies,  xii. 
305 — passage  of  the  Rhine  bv  them  at, 
468. 

Arno,  valley  of  the,  iv.  ?>4. 

Arnold,  ]>r,  on  the  overthrow  of  Napo- 
leon in  Russia,  xi.  219. 

Arnoldt,  M.,  successor  to  Malesherbcs, 
i.  296. 

Arnould.   mademoiselle,  iii.  1?3. 

Arola,  occupied  by  the  French,  xi.521  .-"24. 

Arona  ceded  to  France,  lM.|n,  v.  3s5. 

Aroyo  des  Molinos.  defeat  of  Gerard  at, 
x.  192. 

Arqua.  town  of,  iv.  2  t. 

Anpiata,  stormed  by  the  French,  iv.  Si. 
Z 
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Arras,  bishop  of,  ii.  140. 

Arras,  prefect  of,  vi.  281. 

Arras,  atrocities  of  Lebouat,  iii.  312  d  scq. 

Arrennes,  combat  at,  iii.  117. 

Arrighi,  general,  at  AVagram,  ix.  192 — • 
defeat  of,  at  Leipsic,  xi.  409 — at  Gross 
Beeren,  xii.  152 — at  Dennewitz,165 — at 
Mo'kern,  215.  234,  251 — forces  under 
him,1813, 63 1,637— andat  Leipsic,640. 

Arrivereta,  French  driven  from,  xiii.  40. 

Arsobizpo,  skirmish  at,  ix.  436. 

Art,  general  taste  for,  in  modern  Italy, 
iv.  38 — commencement  of  the  system 
of  seizing  the  works  of,  by  the  French, 
G4 — it  continued  at  Modeua,  70 — at 
Rome,  &c.  82,  130,  484— collection  of 
all  these  at  Paris,  vi.  75 — restoration 
of  them  in  1815,  xiv.  95. 

Arts,  rise  of  the,  in  Italy,  i.  31. 

Artemise,  the,  the  destruction  of,  iv.  604. 

Arthaux,  commissioner  to  St  Uorniugo, 
vi.  107. 

Arthur,  a  Dantouist,  iii.  254. 

Artificial  wants,  effects  of  the  introduc- 
tion of,  on  the  power  of  the  feudal  nobi- 
lity, i.  44. 

Artillery,  effects  of  the  introduction  of, 
i.  43. 

Artillery,  the  French,  state  of.  before 
the  war,  i.  126 — sufferings  of  the,  in 
the  Moscow  campaign,  x.  621 — rapid 
losses  of,  during  the  retreat,  xi.  145, 
147 — Napoleon's  deficiency  in  it  dur- 
ing 1S13,  338  et  scq.— and  hi.s  mea- 
sures to  recruit  it,  289 — the  Polish, 
iii.  507 — the  Prussian,  improvement 
of,  1813,  xi.  247— the  Russian,  x.  571 
—the  Turkish,  452. 

Artisan  classes  in  France,  sufferings  of 
the,  from  the  Revolution,  iii.  363. 

Artuis,  the  comte  d',  afterwards  Charles 
X.,  parentage  and  early  character  of, 
i.  244 — opposes  the  restoration  of  the 
parliaments,  2(i5,  267  note — opposi- 
tion of,  to  Ncckcr,  314 — in  the  No- 
tables. .",:!. "5,  y;',(i — liis  marriage,  343 
note — 3. 50  —his  unpopularity,  363 — 
urges  the  dismissal  of  Bricunc,  3>9 — 
memoir  by,  on  the  dangers  from  the 
duplication  of  the  Tiers  Ktat.  4'i2 — 
urges  the  dissolution  of  the  States- 
general,  502 — 51. '{--is  denounced  by 
the  Orleanists,  519 — his  violent  views, 
52u,  r,2'l,  519— emigrates,  5><7- --con- 
nexion with  Favras,  ii.  Id  note  and 
with  Mirabcau,  <i4 — Marat  in  the 
service  of.  1 37  note— measures  for  the 
king's  deliverance,  4  11,  412  —is  oppos- 
ed to  the  king's  (light,  412  —rash  mea- 
sures of,  as  head  of  the  emigrants,  41S 
-  denounced  by  the  Assembly,  421  — 
connection  of,  with  the  insurrection 


in  Brittany,  613 — appointed  to  com- 
mand the  Quiberon  expedition,  iii. 
551 — at  Isle  Dieu,  561 — indignation  of 
Charette  at,561 — cognisant  of  Georges' 
conspiracy,  vi.  300 — 309 — sketch  of  his 
fortunes  during  the  Revolution,  xii. 
517 — residence  of,  in  Holyrood,  518, 
520 — lauding  of,  in  France,  522 — 566, 
xiii.  160 — entry  of,  into  Paris,  230 — 
heads  the  absolutists  after  the  Restora- 
tion, 519— during  the  Hundred  days, 
573,  577,  578. 

Artois,  the  archbishop  of,  i.  336. 

Artois,  Charles  Lameth,  deputy  for,  i. 
470  note. 

Asanza,  embassy  of,  to  Paris,  x.  31. 

Aschaffenburg,  combat  at,  1796,  iv.  1S5 
— repulse  of  the  Austrians  at,  1800,  v. 
323— and  again,  416. 

Ashworth,  colonel,  at  St  Pierre,  xii.  375, 
378 — wounded  there,  381. 

Asia,  general  influence  of  the  French 
Revolution  on,  i.  1  —  character  of 
slavery  in,  8 — rise  of  independence 
among  the  pastoral  tribes,  9 — differ- 
ent career  of  northern  conquest  in  it 
and  in  Europe,  22,  37— causes  of  its 
defective  civilisation  and  freedom,  38, 
ii.  33 — contests  of  the  Poles  with  the 
tribes  of,  iii.  60S—  inferiority  of,  in 
warlike  prowess  to  Europe,  iv.  652  — 
probable  fate  of  Napoleon's  empire  in 
it,  had  he  established  it,  653 — its  dur- 
able interest,  &c.  x.  417 — its  present 
state  and  prospects,  418 — comparison 
of,  with  Europe,  420 — general  submis- 
sion to  authority  in,  421 — rapid  growth 
of  civilisation,  422 — and  likewise  of 
corruption,  423 — influence  of  the  no- 
mad tribes  upon,  424 — influence  of 
the  forms  of  government  in,  xiv.  231 — 
peculiarity  of  its  communities,  262 — 
physical  conformation  of,  271 — final 
cause  of  this,  273 — purifying  effects  of 
barbaric  invasion  on,  274. — See  also 
East. 

Asia,  castle  of,  vii.  43*,  440,  445. 

Asiatic  governments,  influence  of  the 
absence  of  hereditary  succession  cm 
their  stability,  i.  22. 

Asiatic,  right  proportion  of  Europeans 
to.  in  a  mixed  army,  viii.  Io5. 

Asiatic  Russia,  extent,  capabilities,  &c.  of 
x.  562. 

Aspern,  Austrian  plan  of  attack  at,  ix. 
38  position  of  the  French,  40 — first 
day's  combats,  43 -battle  of.  49 --its 
results,  57 — impression  made  by  it 
throughout  Europe,  142— glorious  cha- 
racter of  the  campaign  to  Austria,  218. 

Aspre.  general,  at  Wagram,  ix.  187. 

Assaye,  battle  of,  viii.  67. 
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Assecglmr,  capture  of,  by  the  British, 
viii.  70. 

Asselin,  murder  of,  i.  543. 

Assemblies  of  the  church,  the,  give  rise 
to  representative  legislatures,  i.  20. 

Assemblies,  provincial,  in  France,  before 
the  Revolution,  i.  311 — proposed  by 
Necker,  and  their  functions,  312. 

Assembly,  constituent,  ace  Constituent — 
legislative,  see  Legislative — national, 
nee  National. 

Assembly  of  the  clergy,  convocation  of 
the,  by  Brienne,  i.  377 — their  resist- 
ance to  him,  ib. — remonstrance  issued 
by  them,  ib.  note. 

Assembly,  the  general,  of  Poland,  consti- 
tution of,  iii.  500 — the  libcrum  vtl<>  in, 
501 — description  of  its  meetings,  ib. — 
the  order  of  procedure  in  it,  502 — sub- 
sequent change  in,  504. 

Assessed  taxes,  increase  in  the,  in  Great 
Britain,  vii.  48. 

Assignats,  origin  of  the  system,  i.  599 — 
first  issue  of  them,  ii.  '23 — further  is- 
sues, and  depreciation  of  them,  38 — 
their  rapid  fall  during  1790,  40 — de- 
preciation of  them  during  1791,  158 — • 
fresh  issues,  1792,  274 — effects  of  their 
depreciation,  525 — new  issues  of  them 
during  1793,  and  their  continued  fall, 
559,  iii.  27 — immense  issues  of  them, 
187  ct  wv/.— effects  of  this,  188—  their 
further  depreciation,  189 — decree  of 
the  Convention  designed  to  ai'rest  it, 
/'/'. — -payment  of  the  public  creditors 
in  them,  and  its  effects,  '200 — their 
rontinued  fall,  and  measures  of  the 
Convention  to  arrest  it,  ib. — statement 
of  the  issues  to  May  1  794,  and  of  their 
depreciation,  2oi —  influence  of  the 
system  on  the  Revolution.  '•'><''.'>  - 
strength  given  by  it  in  the  campaign, 
4114.  —  vast  issues  in  1794,  and  their  de- 
preciation. 4Sii  —  distress  occasioned 
throughout  the  country  by  it,  51'2-— 
measures  of  the  Convention  regarding 
them,  and  difficulty  of  drawing  in  the 
issues.  6117 — great  further  lowering  on 
the  abolition  of  the  law  of  the  maxi- 
mum, and  new  issues,  iiu!i.--decrec 
lowering  their  value  to  one  fifth,  'ill 
— quantity  in  circulation,  17l">.  their 
depreciation,  and  measures  of  the  Di- 
rectory to  withdraw  them.  iv.  305-  - 
extensive  speculations  of  foreigners  in 
them.  .'I'!'.1  practical  abandonment  of 
the  system.  -">7». 

A>tapa.  siege  of,  viii.   I11". 

Asti,  Napoleon  at.  Isd5,  vi.  395. 

Astorga.  advance  of  Napoleon  to.  in  pur- 
suit of  Moore,  viii.  'i'1"' — retreat  of  Ney 
to,  ix.  133  —evacuated  by  the  French, 


x.  167 — recaptured  by  them,  179 — be- 
sieged by  the  Spaniards,  344,  349 — and 
captured,  378. 

Astronomy,  elevated  state  of,  at  the  date 
of  the  Revolution,  i.   4,  429 — of  the 
Hindoos,  Bailly  on,  462  note. 
Asturias,  prince  of,  .see  Ferdinand  VII. 
Asturias,  mountains  of,  viii.  401 — com- 
mencement of  the  insurrection  in,  4'.W, 
441 — evacuation  of,  by  the  French,  ix. 
432,  x.  167 — renewed  insurrection  in, 
1811,  175 — reoccupied  by  the  French, 
191 — operations  in,  1S12,  411. 
Ath,  capture  of,  by  the  French,  ii.  495 — 
conference  at,  between  Dumourier  and 
the  Allies,  iii.  35. 

Atheism,  attacks  of  Voltaire  on,:.  164 — 
avowal  of  it  by  the  philosophers,  175 
— general  diffusion  of,  before  the  Re- 
volution, 177 — encouragement  given 
to  it  by  Frederick  the  Great  and  Ca- 
therine, 178 — its  tendency  and  issues 
foreseen  by  the  clergy,  181 — first  open 
avowal  of  it,  in  the  Assembly,  ii.  156 
— public  avowal  by  the  municipality, 
iii.  178 — and  by  the  Convention,  179 
—  its  universal  prevalence,  182 — arti- 
cle by  Robespierre  against,  214 — and 
speech  of  his,  216,  271 — reaction 
against  it,  275. 

Athens,  limited  extent  of  the  freedom  of, 
i.  11 — its  government  not  representa- 
tive, 17 — deficient  foresight  in.  xiv.  244. 
Atlas,  capture  of  the,  xiii.  407. 
Attisberg,  combat  at  the,  v.  42. 
Aubervilliers,  combat  at,  xiv.  SO. 
Aubiers,  engagement  at.  ii.  61 '.5. 
Aubigny,  a  member  of  the  Revolution- 
ary Tribunal,  ii.  243. 
Aubin.  lieutenant,  xiii.  179  note. 
Aubreme,  general,  at  Waterloo,  xiv.  33. 
Aubry,  transportation  of,  iv.  405 — escape 

and  death  of,  |i>7. 

Auchnmty.  Sir  Samuel,  expedition  under, 

to   South   America,  vii.  424   <t  KC<I.— 

subjugation  of  Java  by,  ix.  6S5  ft  *<••<•/. 

Auckland,  lord,  iii.  37 — commissioner  on 

the  neutral  question,  vii.  1  '•*>•'>. 
Auckland,  general,  at  Maida,  vii.  I0;i. 
Audacious,  the.  at  the  first  of  June,  iii. 
393— at  the    Nile,    iv.    600— at   Alge- 
sirax,  v.  611  [. 
And icncia Real, suppression  ofthe,x.  2-"il , 

25<). 

Audicrnc  bay,  the  affair  of,  vi.  19S,  i;i9. 
Auersberg,  count,  vi.  .V.'ii  ,t  soy. 
Auerstadt.  the  duke  ofRrunswit-k  moves 
on,    vii.   21.".,   223— battle  of,  221-  its 
results,  and   Napoleon's  bulletin  of  it, 
2">1 — disasters  of  the  Prussians  during 
the  retreat.  2"2 — visit  of  Napulcou  to 
the  field,  xi.  3 IS. 
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Auffenbcrg,  general,  v.  11 — is  compelled 
to  surrender,  13 — operations  in  the  St 
Gothard,  130 — defeat  of,  at  Wcrtingeu, 
vi.  540. 

Auger,  M.  d',  Prussian  minister,  dismissal 
of,  viii.  23-2. 

Augereau,  general,  marshal  and  duke  of 
Castiglione,   first   appearance    of.    iii. 
442 — his  early  history,  parentage,  &c. 
iv.  4(3 — his  character,  47 — victory  at 
Figueras,  iii.  448 — at  Loano,  545 — at 
Bezalu,  547 — at  Dego,  iv.   53 — defeats 
the  Sardinians  at  Zeiiiolo.55 — advances 
t<>  Pavia,  67  — massacre  by,  at  Lugo,  84 
• — forces  under  him,  and  their  position, 
87 — his  resolute  counsels,  88 — victory 
at  Castiglione,  92 — at  Medola,  94 — at 
Bassano,  101 — storms  Porto  Legnago, 
In2 — successes  of,  in  front  of  Mantua, 
iii. — at  Vicenza,  105 — at  Arcola,  111, 
112 — defeats  the  Austrians  at  Dolce, 
116  — operations  against  Provera,   124 
— forces   under  him,    1797,   285 — ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Hoche,  343 — sent 
to  support  the  Directory  on  the  18th 
Fruetidor.  39!) — and  appointed  com- 
mander   of    the  armed    force,    401  — 
arrests  the  royalist  leaders,  ib. — acted 
as  Napoleon's  agent  on  this  occasion, 
4H9,    410    note— in    1799,    heads   the 
league  against  the  government,  v.  179 
• — joins    Napoleon   against  the   Direc- 
tory, 197,  19^ — on  the  1 9th  Brumaire, 
214,    215 — forces   under    him,    18no, 
4112,    4i>6 — operations  <>n  the    Lower 
Rhine,  416— disasters  encountered  by 
him,    435 — his  opposition   to   the   re- 
establishment    of    religion,   vi.    34  — 
threatens    Spain   in   lSi>3,   2:52 — crea- 
ted marshal,   347 — corps   under  him, 
Is|i5,  452,  533  notes — direction  of  his 
march    in    campaign    of   Vim,    533 — 
movements  of,  after    the  capitulation 
of    Tim,   56*   -in    the    Tyrol,    57'i  — 
is    moved   to    overawe  Prussia.    57'.'  — 
tyrannical    proceeding    at     Frankfort, 
vii.    167— commands  the  7th  corps  in 
the    campaign    of    Jena,    19'i    note 
ni"vem«'nts  o1',  2n5 —  defeats  the  Prus- 
sians at  Saaltield.  2I|V      further  op'Ta- 
tions.  21  1— at  .Jena,  215.  21  \  22" .221 
and     in     pursuit.     2-'!5  —  occupies 
Frankfort.  2  15     attends  Napoleon  into 
ISt-rlin.   25'.i      position   of,   on   the   Vis- 
lula,  :;<>5,  :'.  1  1      repul.-cs   the    Russians 
at   Lochoc/vn,  3] 2 — at  (lolymin,  •">!!, 
:'.!7.::ls      33!i,-   af  I.and.-beiv.  '•',  i3-  at 
Fylau,  -il.'i  note',:!!'1     wounded  there, 
35o      viii.  175,  657.  notes     commands 
,'iL'ain-t  (lerona,  i\.  ."^5  — its  surrender 
to   him,    o^'i     his    cruelties,  3S7     re- 
peated defeats  of  the  Spaniards  by  him, 


388 — defeats  O'Donnell  and  captures 
Hostalrich,  507 — his  cruelties  in  Cata- 
lonia, 509,  x.  130 — disasters  sustained 
by  him,  which  cause  his  recall,  ix.  510 
— in  1812  his  corps  brought  up  to  the 
Nierneu,  xi.  55 — movements  assigned 
to  him,  110—225,  226— forces  under 
him  and  their  position,  1813,  xii.  29 — 
views  of,  regarding  Napoleon's  fall,  76 
—  advances  to  Leipsic,  197 — defeats 
the  Allies  at  Wetlau,  and  his  entrance 
into  Leipsic,  205 — at  the  battle  of 
Leipsic,  214,  221,  226,  243— during 
the  retreat  from  it,  253,  268  note — 
forces  under  him,  1813,  447,  631,  650 
— at  Lyons,  465 — operations  ill  the 
rear  of  Schwartzenberg,  539  —  first 
operations  at  Lyons,  xiii.  21 — various 
combats  near  it,  22 — he  resumes  the 
offensive,  23 — his  successes  against 
Bubna,  ib. —  displeasure  of  Napoleon 
at  the  direction  of  these  movements, 
i/i. — his  inactivity,  24 — reinforcements 
sent  to  him,  25 — renewed  operations 
in  the  Jura,  ib.- — is  defeated  at  Limo- 
uet,  and  evacuates  Lyons,  2'! — retires 
behind  the  Iseiv,  27 — proclamation  by 
him  against  Napoleon.  213  note — last 
interview  between  them,  215 — on  the 
return  from  Elba,  577 — evades  acting 
on  the  trial  of  Ney,  xiv.  105. 

Augereau,  general,  taken  prisoner  in 
Russia,  xi.  151. 

Augsburg,  Moreau  moves  on,  1800,  v. 
316 — is  ceded  to  Bavaria,  l.M')3,  vi. 
1 52  note — advance  of  the  French  to, 
1S05,  539,  568— threatened  by  the 
Tyrolese.  ix.  124 — recaptured  by  the 
French,  151. 

Augusta,  the  princess  of  England,  ii. 
457. 

Augusta,  princess,  married  to  Eugene, 
vi.  64(i. 

Augustenburg,  prince,  declared  crown- 
princo  of  Sweden,  and  his  death,  x. 
523--a  younger  brother  of  his  pro- 
posed as  crown-prince,  525. 

Augustina  /arago/a,  heroism  of,  ix.  355. 

Augustus,  the  emperor,  Roman  citizens 
under,  i.  1  2  note. 

Augustus,  prince  of  Prussia,  defeat  and 
capture  of,  vii.  2  12 — at  battle  of  Dres- 
den, xii.  1U9  — and  of  Leipsic,  211— at 
Vauehamps,  51  n —  xiv.  7'.'. 

Auliu  council,  the.  iv.  85  note — errone- 
ous plans  of.  for  the  campaign  of  1  7!"!, 
95. '.'7.  l-">5  ellects  of  their  interfer- 
ence on  the  battle  of  Arcola,  1  13.  1  15, 
•  -their  conduct  toward  Alviuzi,  126 — 
their  plans  for  the  campaign  of  1796, 
I'ln,  193  — and  of  17l'7,  2>7--send 
Mack  to  command  in  Naples,  498  — 
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their  plans  for  campaign  of  1799,  v. 
20,  40 — arrest  Suwaroff  in  bis  career 
of  success,  63,  78,  9(i — order  the  arch- 
duke Charles  from  Switzerland  to  tho 
Rhine,  111 — restrictions  imposed  by 
them  on  Mela*,  lf>l  — -  injudicious 
measures  in  1800,  407,  415 — regula- 
tions regarding  the  equestrian  nobles, 
vi.  267  —  Schwartzenberg  becomes 
vice-president,  406 — blame  attribut- 
able to,  for  Ulm,  559 — general  errors 
in  the  campaign,  500 — and  in  that  of 
Austerlitz,  048  —their  policy  in  1807, 
viii.  241 — their  plans  for  the  campaign 
of  1801),  655,  657,  658  —  influence 
exerted  by  them,  during  that  of  1813, 
xii.  48. — >S'ee  also  Austria. 

Auray,  massacre  at,  iii.  560. 

Aurepp,  general,  vii.  306  — death  of,  386. 

Aurungabad,  capture  of,  viii.  64. 

Austerlitz,  the  field  of,  reconnoitred  by 
Napoleon,  vi.  6nO — combat  near,  ih. — 
battle  of,  607  ct  .<«/.—  its  result,  622— 
armistice  of,  and  its  conditions,  627 — 
reflections  on  the  campaign  of,  640 — 
memoir  \>y  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  on 
it,  649  note — its  results,  vii.  83 — pro- 
clamation by  Napoleon  on  the  anni- 
versary of  it,  297. 

Austerlitz,  bridge  of,  at  Paris,  viii.  1SS. 

Austerlitz  column,  erection  of  the,  vii. 
1<>3 — attempt  to  destroy  it,  xiii.  201. 

Australia,  consumption  of  spirits  in,  i.  25 
note. 

Austria,  tho  alliance  with,  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Marie  Antoinette,  views  with 
which  regarded  in  France,  i.  249 — ex- 
tent of.  compared  with  (ireat  Britain, 
ii.  329  -rate  of  increase  of  its  popula- 
tion. 359  note — its  state  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolution,  3*o — 
its  population  and  revenue,  ih. — char- 
acter of  its  empress,  381 — accession  of 
Joseph  II.  and  his  new  principles  of 
government  ib. —  its  military  strength, 
3*2 — accession  of  Leopold,  3S5 — re- 
volt and  rcsul ijugation  of  the  Flemish 
provinces,  3*3.  3*5 — her  power  as. 
head  of  the  Germanic  empire,  3S6 — 
war  with  Turkey  in  17s*',  4"7-— peace 
concluded,  4HS  —  views  entertained 
regard  i  ML;  the  Revolution,  t;>9  dis- 
posed to  neutrality  in  179n,  //,.-  a 
party  to  the  treaty  of  Mantua,  4  12-- 
and  the  declaration  of  1'ilnitz,  (15 — 
pacific  disposition  of.  on  Louis'  ac- 
ceptance of  the  constitution,  117,  421' 

—  recriminations    between     her    and 
Franco  in  1792,  (29— war  declared  by 
I' ranee.  131 — her  views  on  eii'.rai.'ing  in 
it.   433  -accession  of   Francis  II. .431 

—  conduct   of,    ad    regards    the    com- 


mencement   of    the    \var,    447  —  her 
forces  at  its  breaking  out,  453. 

Treaty  between  her  and  Great  Bri- 
tain in  1793,  iii.  24 — jealousy  between 
her  and  Prussia,  25,  47,  61 —  Valen- 
ciennes, &c.  taken  possession  of,  for 
her,  46 — change  of  administration, 59 — 
efforts  in  1794  to  secure  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Prussia,  81,407 — her  own  inac- 
tion, 407 — exchange  of  Flanders  first 
contemplated,  418 — -and  definitively 
resolved  on,  419 — her  pacific  views, 
429 — proposals  made  by  Great  Britain, 
and  correspondence  with  the  Conven- 
tion, 450 — terms  on  which  she  con- 
tinues in  the  coalition,  452 — -her  obli- 
gations to  Poland,  510 — her  share  in 
its  first  partition,  514 — invasion  of 
Gallicia  by,  525 — retribution  which 
overtook  her,  531 — new  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  in  1795,  535 — and  with 
Russia,  536 — her  forces,  1795,  564. 

Great  efforts  after  Arcola,  iv.  117 
—  negotiations  begun  with  Franco 
in  1796,  118 — which  are  broken  off, 
119  —  patriotic  spirit  in,  127 — her 
losses  by  the  campaign  of  1796,  132 
— causes  of  her  disasters,  134,  135 — 
tenacity  and  patriotism  shown  in  that 
campaign,  137,  197 — new  treaties  with 
Great  Britain  and  Russia,  Sept.  1 795,1 40 
• — her  preparations,  forces,  &c.  for  tho 
campaign  of  1796  in  Germany,  158 — 
subsidy  from  Great  Britain,  1797,  231 
— patriotic  spirit  which  actuates  her, 
1797,  286  — alarm  excited  by  the 
French  successes,  303 — conditions  of 
the  treat}'  of  Leoben,  3n5 — peace  of 
Campo  Formio,343  — hcrconduct  with 
regard  to  Venice.  3,54  —  the  Grisons 
occupied,  471  —  secret  engagements  of 
Naples  with,  496 — circumstances  which 
induce  the  rupture  in  179*, 511 — her 
preparations  for  war,  542,  v.  1 — rup- 
ture and  declaration  of  war,  iv.  543. 

Her  forces  and  their  distribution  in 
17'.'9,v.  8 — principle  on  which  the  war 
was  conducted  by  her,  9  —  treacherv 
of  the  government,  with  regard  to 
the  plenipotentiaries  at  Rastadt.  21 . 
23 --her  forces  in  Italv,  1799.  25 
. — her  secret  jealousy  of  Russia,  52  - 
influence  of  her  sei/.ure  of  Venice.  *>i 
— eneru'V  shown  by  her  in  1799,  '.MI — 
separation  between  her  forces  and 
those  of  Russia.  97 — position  and  con- 
dition of  her  forces  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  159  -rupture  between  her  and 
Russia,  1 60— causes  which  led  to  it. 
166  —  successes  during  179'.'.  164  — 
('Hurts  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
in  l*on  271  — new  treaty  with  Great 
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Austria,  continued. 

Britain,  272  —  military  preparations, 
273 — her  forces,  298 — plans  for  the 
campaign,  299  —  observance  of  the 
armistice  of  Alessandria,  384,  385 — 
causes  of  the  disasters  of  1800,  389 — 
further  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  and 
fidelity  with  which  it  is  adhered  to, 
399 — state  of  her  prospects,  400 — ne- 
gotiations with  France,  401 — renewed 
armistice,  405 — preparations  after  the 
armistice,  and  spirit  of  the  people,  407 
— her  forces,  408 — efforts  to  engage 
liussia  and  Prussia,  ib. — her  forces 
and  their  position  in  Italy,  449 — treaty 
of  Luneville.  4(59 — her  weakness  when 
assailed  by  the  Danube,  472. 

Satisfaction  on  the  elevation  of 
Napoleon,  vi.  75 — joy  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  97 — 
policy  pursued  by  her  in  the  indem- 
nity question,  148 — occupies  Passau, 
149 — share  of  the  indemnities  obtained, 
151 — declines  interfering  on  behalf  of 
Switzerland,  170 — lenity  of  Napoleon 
toward  her,  217 — remonstrates  against 
the  seizure  of  Hanover  in  1N>3.  222 — 
pacific  system  pursued  by  her  in  lN'4, 
266 — conduct  of,  on  the  murder  of 
d'Enghien  and  the  affair  of  Drake,  2ii7 

—  recognises  Napoleon's  assumption  of 
the  imperial  crown,  268 — and  the  king 
assumes  the  title  of  Emperor.   26!i — 
expected  accession  of,  to  the  coalition 
in  lMi-5,  37d — her  disquietude  at  the 
encroachments   of    Napoleon,    404 — 
change  in  the  ministry,    4o6 — hostile 
preparations,  447 — rupture  and  mani- 
festo. 4  I!' — eil'orts  to  gain  Bavaria,  ib. 

—  her  forces.  451 — survey  of  the  em- 
pire,   -1S9 — its   .steady  progress,   Hi. — 
union   of  races,  and  way  in  which  its 
provinces  have   been   acquired.  4 '.HI — • 
manner  in  which  it  has  held  together, 
and    reverses   this   lias   enabled   it    to 
overcome,    491  —  attachment  of   the 
provinces,   493 — contrast  in   this  par- 
ticular to  (Jiv:it  Britain,  ///. — its  extent, 
population,  and  finances,  491  if  .<"/. — 
armv    &<:.     495.    5"!      national    debt, 
currency.  iv.e.  195 — diversity  of  surface 
and  natural    productions,  496— aspect 
of  Austria    1'roprr.    ib.    -of    Bohemia, 
Hungary,  <Y.C.   197— diversity  of  races. 
andtheirsever.il  characters,   I'.1'.'  -her 
military   re-ources,  and  causes  of  her 
reverse.-,  5oo     military  efforts  in  1s!  I, 
compared  with  those  of  Creat  Britain, 
5i'-j     the  military  colonies. /'».    -modes 
of    recruiting    the     army,    5u:']         tho 
breeding  establishments  for  the  cavalry, 
505  — system  of  taxation  and  finances, 


506 — commerce,  507 — prosperity  of 
the  people,  508 — their  peculiarities  of 
character,  509 — causes  of  their  well- 
being,  510 — provision  for  the  poor, 
511 — system  of  education,  512 — reli- 
gious institutions,  514 — principles  of 
the  government,  515 — capabilities  of 
the  country,  516 — is  a  confederation 
of  monarchies,  517 — its  civil  govern- 
ment, 518 — national  debt,  519 — paper 
currency,  and  its  depreciation,  520 — 
principles  of  foreign  policy,  521  — 
jealousy  of  Prussia,  and  disposition  to 
alliance  with  Great  Britain  and  Russia, 
522 — leading  persons  of  its  cabinet, 
523 — commencement  of  hostilities  ill 

1805,  528 — her  troops  advance  to  the 
Black  Forest :  their  strength,  &c.   529 
— defensive  measures  and    proclama- 
tion by  the  Emperor  after  Ulm,  568 — 
contributions  levied  by  Napoleon,  598 
— armistice  with  France  after  Auster- 
litz,  627 — treaty  of  Presburg,  634 — • 
secret  articles  of  it,  contributions,  &c. 
635 — her   gains  and  losses  by  it,   ib. 
note — Napoleon's  views  regarding  her 
in  this  treaty,  636 — importance  of  the 
valley   of  the   Danube  to  her,  642 — 
shown  to  be  overmatched  by  France,  644 
— memoir  by  the  cabinet  on  the  cam- 
paign. ii49 — her  prostration  by  it,  vii.  83. 

Efforts   of   Prussia  to  gain  her    in 

1806,  vii.  190 — remains  neutral.  191  — 
Napoleon  offers  her  Silesia  in  exchange 
for  Gallicia,  295 — overawed  by  France, 
302 — her  failure  to  take  advantage  of 
the  Polish   campaign.    322 — her  inac- 
tivity  after  Eylau,  308 — offers  to  me- 
diate in  1808   between  Great  Britain 
and   France,  472—  retribution  on  her 
for  the  partition  of  Poland,  573. 

Her  state  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit, 
and  policy  of  the  government,  viii.  241 
—  joins  the  Continental  system,  242 
— statistics,  ib.  note — threatening  pre- 
parations in  1808  against  France.  555 
— the  representative  of  the  aristocratic 
element,  633  —  her  policy  after  the 
peace  of  Presburg.  634 — new  organisa- 
tion of  the  army.  /'/,. — formation  of  tho 
Landwnhr,  635 — other  warlike  prepa- 
rations, and  remonstrances  of  France 
against  them,  636,637 — pacific  profes- 
sions of  the  government  at  Erfurth,  63S 
-  but  continues  her  hostile  prepara- 
tions. 639  divided  state  of  the  cabinet 
in  1  si'9  relative  to  peace  or  war.  6  10 — 
arguments  against  it.  6  11-  and  for  it, 
612-  eil'orts  of.  to  gain  Itussia,  til  1— 
and  Prussia,  645—  effervescence  in  sup- 
port of  her  throughout  Germany,  616 
— angry  communications  between  her 
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and  France,  648 — hostilities  finally  re- 
solved on,  64!) — umbrage  taken  at  tho 
conference  of  Erfurth,  65U — prepara- 
tions and  forces,  651,  699 — spirit  ani- 
mating all  classes,  653 — last  diplo- 
matic communications  with  France, 
654 — plan  of  the  campaign  of  1809, 
655 — change  in  her  political  system 
as  shown  in  it,  695. 

Character  of  her  resistance  at  As- 
pern,  ix.  67 — advantages  had  the  capi- 
tal been  fortified,  70 — freedom  enjoyed 
by  the  Tyrol  under  her,  89 — prepara- 
tions in  1809  to  take  advantage  of  the 
discontents  there,  94 — secret  leaning 
of  Russia  toward  her,  137 — secret  nego- 
tiations with  Prussia,  139 — exorbitant 
demands  of  the  latter,  140 — her  mo- 
tives for  the  armistice  of  Znaym,  213 
— contributions  levied  by  Napoleon 
on  her,  216 — glory  of  the  campaign 
to  her,  21 S — proof  afforded  by  it  of 
the  blessings  of  her  government,  220 
— great  prosperity  of  the  people,  and 
causes  of  the  virtue  shown  by  her, 
221 — contrast  as  regards  this  between 
her  and  France,  222  —  elevation  of 
her  character  by  adversity,  223 — pro- 
posals made  by  her  for  a  British  di- 
version, 230  —  treaty  of  Vienna,  200 
ct  aeq.  —  losses  by  that  treaty,  and 
secret  stipulations  of  it.  266,  693 — 
Napoleon's  alliance  with  her  by  mar- 
riage first  suggested,  4b'3 — formal  pro- 
posals for  it,  which  are  accepted,  408 
—  discontent  with  the  marriage  of 
Marie  Louise,  469 — effect  of  Torres 
Vedras  on  her,  554. 

Wars  of  the  Turks  with,  x.  -153 — 
new  treaty  with  France  iu  ISln,  516 
— cost  of  her  army  compared  with 
that  of  the  Russian,  57:5  note — her  de- 
fenceless position  against  that  power, 
598— feelings  of  her  troops  in  the  Rus- 
sian expedition,  006. 

Negotiations  in  1813  with  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  France,  xi.  393 — feeling 
on  the  Moscow  campaign,  /^.—negoti- 
ations with  Great  Britain,  3(j5 — begins 
hostile  preparations,  3u6  — announce- 
ment by  her  of  an  armed  mediation, 
3oS— Narbonne  sent  as  ambassador, 
:!o:i  -she  openly  inclines  to  the  coali- 
tion. i'i.  ---convention  between  her  aux- 
iliary corps  and  the  Russians,  3(19  — 
remoii.-t  ranee  by  Napoleon  against  it, 
31  1 — and  answer  by  the  government, 
il>.  negotiations  with  Mur.it,  316 — • 
endeavours  of  Napoleon  to  secure  her, 
,335  ft  xfij.  —  state  of  the  negotiations 
witli  her  after  I.iit/en,  373— ultimatum 
offered  by  her  before  JJaut/en,  374  — 


her  growing  disposition  toward  the 
Allies,  406 — effect  upon  Napoleon  of 
his  alliance  with  her,  417 — subsidy 
from  Great  Britain  to  her,  438. 

Importance  of  her  position,  xii.  7 — 
views  of  the  cabinet,  8 — which  were 
not  affected  by  Napoleon's  victories, 
9 — negotiations  with  the  belligerents, 
10 — agrees  to  a  congress  at  Prague,  15 
- — effect  on  her  of  Vitoria,  ih. — deter- 
mines to  join  the  alliance,  33 — her 
adhesion  to  the  treaty  of  Reichenbach, 
35 — her  army,  1813,  45 — views  with 
reference  to  peace,  57  —  ultimatum 
offered  to  France,  59 — and  Napoleon's 
answer  to  it,  60 — her  manifesto,  62 — 
Napoleon's  reply  to  it,  63 — reflections 
on  these  documents,  64 — her  formal 
declaration  of  war,  65 — Metterm'ch's 
administration,  68— her  secret  views, 
456,  470 — effects  of  these  on  the  pro- 
secution of  hostilities  4S9 — attempts 
of  Napoleon  to  negotiate  separately 
with  her,  531 — a  party  to  the  treaty 
of  Chaumont,  580 — her  secret  desire 
to  save  Napoleon,  593 — and  views  re- 
garding the  succession  to  him,  xiii.  181. 
Secret  treaty,  at  congress  of  Vienna, 
with  France  and  Great  Britain  against 
Russia  and  Prussia,  xiii.  542 — position 
assigned  to  her  in  the  German  Con- 
federation, 545 — cession  of  Lombardy 
to  her,  539,  550— preparations  against 
Napoleon  on  his  return  from  Elba, 
556 — treaty  with  the  other  powers,  597 
— subsidy  from  Great  Britain,  1815, 
601. 

Demands  of,  from  France.  1815, 
xiv.  99 — second  treaty  of  Paris,  10(1 — 
effects  of  the  Revolution  on,  123 — See 
also  Aulic  Council,  Charles,  the  arch- 
duke, Francis  II.,  Leopold  Sehwartz- 
enberg,  &c. 

Austrian  Netherlands,  the,  sec  Flanders. 

Authority,  submission  to,  in  the  Fast, 
x.  421 — absence  of  hereditary,  there, 
428 — its  precarious  tenure,  429. 

Autichamp,  Charles  Beaumont  d',  a  Ven- 
dean  chief,  ii.  639 — defeat  of,  647—- 
653— at  battle  of  Dol,  664-  submis- 
sion of,  to  Napoleon,  v.  277 — outbreak 
of.  1>15,  xiii.  615,  01  7. 

Autun,  bishop  of,  f<-<-  Talleyrand. 

Autun,  Talleyrand  deputy  for,  i.  472  note 
—  Carnot  at  college  of,  353  note. 

Auveray,  general  d',  xi.  22s. 

Auvergne,  Lafayette  deputy  for,  i.  405 
note. 

Auxerre,  stormed  by  the  Allies,  xii.  520. 

Auxonne,  imprisonment  of  Cardinal 
Pietro  at.  xi.  2so. 

Aver.-u.  combat  at,  iv.  512. 
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Avesnes,  capture  of,  by  the  Allies,  xii. 
.541 — arrival  of  Napoleon  at,  before 
Waterloo,  xiii.  621). 

Avignon,  disturbances  in,  ii.  102 — is  an- 
nexed to  France,  163,  405 — massacre 
of,  ii.  164 — formal  cession  of,  to 
France,  iv.  130 — reception  of  Napo- 
leon at,  v.  195 — irritation  of  the  in- 
habitants against  Napoleon,  1814,  xiii. 
216 — retained  by  France  by  treaty  of 
Paris,  236. 

Avintas,  passage  of  the  Douro  by  Wel- 
lington at,  ix.  41 15. 


Avon,  capture  of  the,  xiii.  429  note. 
Ayacucho,  battle  of,  x.  280. 
Ayans  of  the  Ea.st,  the,  x.  435. 
Ayerlee,  marquis  of,  viii.  445  note. 
Aylmer,  Lord,  at  the  Bidassoa,  xii.  340, 

341 — at  the  siege  of  Santona,  350,  xiii. 

67 — at  the  Nive,  xii.  371. 
Ayvaile,  combat  at,  iii.  447. 
Azanza,  Don  Miguel,  Spanish  minister, 

viii.  367,  448 — degrading  address  of, 

to  Napoleon,  447. 

Azara,  Spanish  minister  at  Rome,  iv.  82. 
Azof,  origin  of  the  Cossacks  at,  x.  580. 


B 


Babrcuff,  a  Jacobin,  principles  and  views 
of,  iv.  378 — his  conspiracy,  380 — his 
plans,  382 — and  ultimate  views,  383 — 
arrest  of,  and  his  demeanour,  384  — 
liis  trial  and  condemnation,  386 — hia 
execution,  3x7. 

Bachi'luz,  general,  at  Quartre  Eras,  xiii. 
653— at  Waterloo,  xiv.  1!). 

BachiT,  a  Swiss  demagogue,  iv.  455  note. 

Bachman,  baron,  execution  of,  ii.  244. 

Bacon,  on  the  true  value  of  knowledge, 
i.  42!*,  iii.  250 — on  the  influence  of 
boldness,  ii.  514 — on  the  importance 
of  nobility  in  a  state,  v.  233 — on  irre- 
ligion,  236. 

Badiijos,  atrocities  at,  on  the  outbreak- 
ing of  the  insurrection,  viii.  43:5 — re- 
treat of  Wellington  to,  1809,  ix.  43'.i, 
411— siege  by  Soult,  535— its  fall,  537 
— Wellington's  preparations  for  the 
first  siege,  515 — his  reasons  for  under- 
taking it,  x.  1 1  2 — the  first  siege  begun, 
1  I'.'  and  resumed  after  Albuera,  162 
el  KII/.  -  raising  «>f  the  sii'ge,  168 — entry 
<if  Soult  and  Marniont  into  it,  Till  - 
preparations  of  Wellington  for  the  se- 
cond siege,  3oij —  its  commencement, 
and  operations,  30S  <•(*!•</. — its  capture, 
t>2»  outrages  of  the  British  troops,  322 

-  reflections  on  these  atrocities,  :'>2:'>. 
Baden,   elector  of,   vi.   2(17— violation  of 

the  territory  of.  310,  315— the  princess 
of.  1  I'.'  gains  of.  by  the  peace  oflYcs- 
burg,  631.  635  note  -marriage  of  the 
elector  to  Stephanie  lieauharnais,  610 

-  the  elector  a  member  of  the  confe- 
deration  of  the    Iv'liine.  vii.   145— con- 
tingent to  the  Allies.  1>13.  xii.    136. 

Bagavout.  general,  at  1'ultusk.  vii.  :!15, 
316-  -at  Kylau.  354- corps  of,  1M2,  x. 
632— at  Sniolen.-ko,  xi.  41  at  IWo- 
dino.  73,  78.  S2  at  Winkowo,  li'l  - 
is  wounded  there.  125. 


Bagdad,  capture  of,  by  Timour,  x.  427. 

Bagrathion,  prince,  first  appearance  of, 
v.  54 — his  early  history,  xi.  7 — his 
character,  8 — action  of,  on  the  Po,  v. 
58 — occupies  Cezanna,  67 — recalled  to 
the  Trebbia,  69— at  the  battle  of  the 
Trebbia,  70,  71,  74— at  Novi,  106,  107, 
109 — forces  the  passage  of  the  Devil's 
bridge,  130 — check  sustained  at  Nae- 
fels,  134  —  commands  the  rearguard 
during  the  campaign  of  Austerlitz,  vi. 
595 — his  defence,  H>. —  success  of,  at 
Rausnitz,  606— at  Austerlitz,  622— 
defeated  at  Landsberg,  vii.  342— at 
Kylau,  345,  348 — actions  during  the 
retreat  to  Heilsberg,  517— gallantry 
of  his  retreat,  520,  521— at  Friedland, 
532 — evacuates  Tilsit,  547 —  commands 
against  the  Turks,  and  blockades  Silis- 
tria,  x.  473 — is  defeated,  but  captures 
Brahilow,  ib.- — is  superseded  by  Ka- 
menskoi,  474 — army  under  him,  1812, 
and  its  position,  615,  632-  advance  of 
Eugene  against  him,  xi.  2— movement 
of  Jerome  against  him.  and  his  retreat, 
13 — after  several  actions,  he  falls 
back  to  the  Beresina,  14  check  at 
Mohilow  and  his  retreat,  15--joined 
by  i'latofl'  and  his  Cossacks.  it,.— 
retreats  to  Smolensko,  and  joins  Bar- 
clay, 16  line  of  his  movement  to- 
ward that  town,  21-  his  arrival  there, 
39—  opposes  retreating  from  it,  40— 
again  separated  from  I'arclav,  41  — 
at  the  battle  of  Valutina.  *  45-  at 
the  battle  of  Borodino,  75.  77 — mor- 
tally wounded  there,  77 — his  death, 
S3. 

Bagrathion,  the  princess,  viii.  651. 

Bahama,  the,  at  Trafalgar,  vi.   173  note. 

Bahar,  police  force  in,  vii.  598 — cession 
of,  to  the  British,  637. 

Bahtz,  capture  of,  by  the  British,  ix.  237. 
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Baigorry,  Wellington's  measures  in,  xiii. 
•'Hi. 

Baikal,  lake  of,  x.  5(53. 

Baillet-Latour,  count,  vi.  400. 

Baillie,  captain,  defence  of  Banda  by, 
viii.  79. 

Baillie,  colonel,  defeat  of,  by  Hyder  Ali, 
vii.  649. 

Bailly,  M.,  i.  448 — early  career  of,  4G1 
note  —  his  character,  462  —  financial 
statements  by,  310 — heads  a  deputa- 
tion of  the  Tiers  Etat  to  the  king,  481 
— is  chosen  chairman  of  the  Tiers  Etat, 
4S4 — his  firmness  as  president,  491 — 
heads  the  Assembly  in  taking  the 
Tennis-court  oath,  498 — his  position 
on  this  occasion,  500 — his  demeanour 
on  the  junction  of  the  higher  orders, 
and  reception  of  them,  514 — elected 
mayor  of  Paris,  553 — receives  the  king 
there,  if>. — character  of  Louis  XVI.  by 
him,  565 — efforts  of,  to  relieve  the 
scarcity,  568 — statement  of  the  expen- 
diture of  Paris  at  this  time,  569  note 
— his  efforts  to  save  Foulon  and  Ber- 
thier,  578 — his  indignation  at  the  atro- 
cities of  the  mob,  580,  ii.  8 — proclaims 
martial  law  on  the  17th  July,  94 — re- 
tirement from  the  mayoralty,  156 — his 
examination  on  the  queen's  trial,  iii. 
]64 —  his  trial  and  execution,  169  et 

*'"'/• 
Baiubridge,  captain,  capture  of  the  Java 

by,  xiii.  395. 
Bairakdar,  the,  heads  the  revolution  at 

Constantinople,    x.    465  —  is    created 

Grand  vizier,  4'!7 — his  fall  and  death, 

468. 
Baird,  Sir  David,  forces  under,  for  the 

invasion  of  Ejrypt   from  India,  v.  572, 

;';7:>,  viii.  41—  his  arrival  at  Cosseir,  v. 

592-    and  march  across  the  desert,  ib. 

—  is  left  in  command  in  Egypt,  597 — 
reduction  of  the  Cape  by  him,  vii.  128 

at  Sei'ingapatam,  viii.  28 — heads  the 
assault  on  the  town.  29  et  scij. — injus- 
tice d»ne  to  him  there,  34 — his  early 
career,  character,  &c.,  5 16  note — is 
second  in  command  in  Spain  under 
"Moore,  516 — first  movements  there, 
574 — reaches  Astorga  in  the  advance, 
lli. — junction  \vith  Sir  J.  Moore,  597 
—begins  but  suspends  his  retreat.  598 

—  complete  junction  with  Moore,  6no 
— movements  during  the  retreat,  602 
• — at    battle    of      Corunna,     612  —  is 
wounded  there,  61  I     his  error  in  in- 
sisting   on     the    withdrawal    of    the 
troops,  625. 

Baireuth,  me  Bayrouth. 
reisers  de  Jean   Second,  translated    by 
Mirabeau,  i.  -152. 
VOL.  XIV. 


Baker,  Mr,  ii.  370. 

Balagucr,  capture  of,  by  Suchet,  x.  57 — 
by  the  British,  xii.  326 — attempt  of 
Sir  John  Murray  at,  328. 

Balbeis,  capture  of,  by  the  French,  v.  567 
— evacuated  by  them,  590. 

Bale,  recall  of  Necker  from,  i.  576— 
seizure  of  the  territories  of  the  bishop 
of,  by  France,  ii.  405 — commencement 
of  the  conferences  at,  iii.  452 — treaty 
of,  533  —  Hardenberg's  opinion  of  it, 
534  note — accession  of  Spain  to  it, 
538,  iv.  140 — democratic  revolt  in, 
455 — oppression  of  Massena  in,  v. 
274 — declares  against  Napoleon  in 
1813,  xii.  438 — reunited  to  Berne,  xiii. 
548. 

Balearic  isles  proposed  as  an  indemnity 
for  Sicily,  vii.  161,  193,  viii.  290. 

Balkan,  the,  x.  460 — state  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, 436. 

Ball,  Captain  Sir  Alexander,  anecdote  of, 
iv.  254 — letter  of  Nelson  to,  vi.  430. 

Balland,  general,  bombards  Verona,  iv. 
318. 

Ballard,  a  curd,  joins  the  Tiers  Etat,  i. 
486. 

Ballastcros,  general,  defeat  of,  on  the 
Deba,  ix.  399 — junction  with  the  due 
del  Barque,  442 — 535,  x.  45 — his  jea- 
lousy of  Wellington,  139 — his  conduct 
at  Albuera,  160 — in  1811  threatens 
Seville,  172 — retreats  to  Canelas,  and 
joins  Castanos,  173 — operations  in  the 
south  of  Andalusia,  196 — defeated  at 
Bornos,  338 — revolt  of,  against  the 
Cortes,  and  proclamation  against  Wel- 
lington, 39-1,  xi.  455 — is  deprived  of 
his  command  and  imprisoned,  456. 

Balloons,  invention  of,  i.  358. 

Bals  des  Victimcs,  the.  at  Paris,  iii.  590. 

Baltic,  battle  of  the,  v.  530  e.t  xcq. 

Baltimore,  city  of,  xiii.  307 — outrages  of 
the  mob  at,  332  note — attempt  of  the 
British  on  it,  448  et  .sv/. 

Baltisch,  blockade  of  the  Russian  fleet 
in.  x.  51 6. 

Bainberg,  contributions  of  the  French 
on,  1796,  iv.  197  note — cession  of,  to 
Bavaria  in  1&03.  vi.  152  note — capture 
of,  by  the  Austrian^,  ix.  143. 

Banda,  defence  of,  viii.  79. 

Banda.  island  of,  captured  by  the  Bri- 
tish, ix.  6>5. 

Bande  i.  oir.  speculators  in  France  called 
the,  iv.  369. 

Bandet,  ciuclties  of.  in  Alsace,  iii.  79. 

Bangalore,  capture  of,  by  the  British,  vii. 
656  —  again  captured  by  Coruwallis, 
675. 

Bangor.  capture  of,  by  the  British,  xiii. 
450. 
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Rank  of  England,  crisis  of  the,  in  1796, 
iv.  219 — report  of  the  parliamentary 
commission  on  it,  222 — and  measures 
adopted,  Hi.  — renewal  of  the  charter  in 
1800,  v.  265 —  its  increased  issues, 
1797  to  1800,  268  note— its  issues, 
1792  to  1816,  vii.  75  note. 

Bank  notes,  issues  and  circulation  of,  in 
Great  Britain,  1792  to  1801,  v.  650— 
1792  to  1816,  vii.  75  note,  ix.  698— 
and  1800  to  1835,  x.  628. 

Bank  of  France,  crisis  of  the,  1806,  vii. 
91  — changes  introduced  by  Napoleon 
into,  99,  viii.  191. 

Bank  of  Vienna,  the,  vi.  495. 

Bankruptcy,  national,  virtual  declaration 
of,  in  France  in  1783,  i.  320— in  1788, 
387 — declaration  of,  iv.  371,  424. 

Bannas,  actions  on  the,  viii.  81. 

Bannat,  province  of  the,  ii.  383. 

Bauos,  occupied  by  Soult,  ix.  432 — defeat 
of  Sir  Robert  Wilson  at,  438 — evacu- 
ated by  the  French,  x.  378. 

Bantry  bay,  dispersion  of  the  French 
fleet  in,  iv.  211. 

Bapaume,  advance  of  the  Allies  to,  in 
171)3,  iii.  49. 

Baptiste,  a  valet,  at  Jemappcs,  ii.  493. 

Bar-le-duc,  action  at,  xiii.  145. 

Bar-sur-Aube,  council  of  the  Allies  at,  in 
1S14,  xii.  554 — plan  of  operations 
resolved  on,  556 — battle  of,  585. 

Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  general,  devotion  of, 
to  Custine,  iii.  158 — is  imprisoned, 
160 — forces  under  him  in  1797,  iv.  285 
— successes  of,  against  Kerpen,  297 — - 
occupies  Venice,  350  note — 526 — ac- 
companies Napoleon  to  Egypt,  563  — 
passage  of  the  Tyrolean  Alps  by,  v. 
458—  at  Hasslach,  vi.  544— defeat  of 
Chastellar  by,  ix.  113  —  invades  the 
Tyrol,  118— at  battle  of  Raab,  156  — 
again  invades  the  Tyrol,  2>>3,  284  — 
captures  Hofer,  285— left  to  defend 
the  Atnpurdan,  x.  51,  51 — invests 
Figueras,  iii  --and  defeats  Campoverdo 
before  it,  62 — difficulty  in  maintaining 
himself  at  Wiaxma,  xi.  121 — disasters 
of,  during  the  retreat  from  Moscow, 
151. 

Baraillan,  M.,  ii.   HI. 

Barante,  character  of  the  works  of,  xiv. 
1  15. 

Barba  del  PIHTCO,  combat  at,  ix.  551. 

Barbanogre,  general,  defence  of  Hun- 
ingen  by,  xiv.  W. 

Barbarians,  the,  their  irruption  into  tho 
Roman  empire,  i.  1  4  -  characteristics 
of  their  conquests,  Hi.  rt  gc<[. — they 
originate  representative  governments, 
17,  21 — effects  of  luxury  on,  21  -  inva- 
sion of  Britain  by  them,  57  -—peculia- 


rities of  their  settlements  in  Italy,  iv. 
36 — coincidence  between  their  passage 
of  the  Rhine  and  that  of  the  Allies  in 
1814,  xii.  460 — purifying  effects  of  the 
invasions  of  the,  xiv.  274. 

Barbaroux,  character  of,  ii.  128,  129 — 
calls  up  the  Marseillais  to  Paris,  203 — 
advocates  the  accusation  of  Robes- 
pierre, 281,  282  —  decrees  against  the 
municipality  proposed  by  him,  285 — 
opposes  the  establishment  of  the  com- 
mitttee  of  general  defence,  545 — is  a 
member  of  it,  ib.  note — denounced  by 
the  sections,  548,  556,  notes  —  his 
arrest  decreed,  576— demeanour  of,  on 
the  2d  June,  573,  575  —  escapes  to 
Caen,  577— letter  from  Charlotte  Cor- 
day  to  him,  591 — his  death,  589. 

Barbu  -  Marbois,  elected  president  of 
the  Ancients,  iv.  391 — is  transported 
to  Guiana,  405 — recalled  by  Napoleon, 
407 — prepares  the  act  for  Napoleon's 
dethronement,  1814,  xiii.  189. 

Barbot,  general,  xi.  479. 

Barcelona,  city  of,  viii.  403— invasion  of, 
by  British  cruisers,  v.  498 — seizure  of, 
by  the  French,  viii.  331 — former  hero- 
ism displayed  by,  403 — attempt  of  St 
Cyr  to  relieve  it  in  1809,  ix.  369 — 
attempt  of  the  Somatenes  on  it,  ib. — 
arrival  of  a  convoy  at  it,  378 — recep- 
tion of  the  new  constitution  in,  x.  23 
• — operations  of  Macdonald  for  revictu- 
alling  it,  in  1810,  48 — distress  of  the 
garrison,  and  again  relieved  by  Mac- 
donald, 51 — attempt  of  the  Spaniards 
on  it.  60 — defence  of  it  by  Habcrt, 
xiii.  <J5 — is  held  by  the  French  till  the 
peace,  66 — and  surrendered  by  treaty 
of  Paris,  235. 

Barcelona,  South  America,  revolt  of,  x. 
258 — depopulation  of,  283  note. 

Barclay,  captain,  flotilla  under,  in  the 
American  war,  xiii.  416 — his  defeat, 
417 — is  wounded,  418. 

Barclay  of  Towie,  family  of,  xi.  5. 

Barclay  de  Tolly,  general,  vii.  283  note 
—at  Pultusk,  315,  317— at  Eylau,  316 
— march  of,  over  the  gulf  of  Bothnia, 
and  successes  against  the  Swedes,  x. 
523  — army  under,  and  its  position  in 
1812,  614,  631— Russian  minister  at 
war,  xi.  5 — his  parentage  and  early 
history,  ib. — his  character  as  a  general, 
6  —  his  retreat  before  Napoleon  in 
1812  :  evacuates  Wilna,  9 — is  separated 
from  Bagrathion,  14  —  retreats  to 
Drissa,  and  is  rejoined  by  Bagrathion, 
16— abandons  the  camp  there,  and 
retires  to  Polotsk,  18 — position  taken 
up  at  Witepsk,  where  he  resolves 
on  giving  battle,  20  —  resumes  the 
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offensive,  22 — falls  back  toward  Smo- 
leusko,  39  —  the  main  army  retreats 
from    it,  40  —  defence    of   it  by  tbe 
rearguard,     41  —  bis     retreat     from 
tbat  city,  43  —  bis  circular  marcb  to 
rejoin  Bagrathion,  44 — battle  of  Val- 
utina,   45  —  resolves    on    giving  bat- 
tle, and  his    reasons    for    it,   52  —  is 
preparing  to  do  so,  wben  be  is  super- 
seded by  Kutusoff,  56 — merits  of,  iu 
tbe  preceding   retreat,  ib.  —  at  Boro- 
dino, 78 — advocates  tbe  abandonment 
of  Moscow,  89 — blockades  Tborn  and 
Modlin,  238 — anxiety  of  Alexander  to 
appoint  bim  to   the    cbief    command 
after  Kutusoff's  death,  241  —  forces, 
&c.  under  him,   1813,  322,  346    note 
— surrender  of  Thorn  to  him,  and  his 
junction  with  tbe  main  army,  377 — at 
Bautzen,  380,  381,  387,  389— his  line 
of  retreat  from  thence,  402 — xn.  30, 
83 — arrival  of,  before  Dresden,  99 — at 
battle   of  Dresden,  117 — retreat  from 
it,  121 — confusion  during  it,  125 — at 
Culm,  134 — forces  under,   at  Leipsic, 
641— at   that    battle,    241  —  line    of 
invasion   of  France  for  bim,   452 — at 
la  Rothiere,  4S2 — at   Arcis-sur-Aube, 
xiii.     116,    117 — proposes    pursuing 
Napoleon  to  St  Dizier,  127 — at  battle 
of  tbe  Barriers,  161  el  scq. — proclama- 
tion to  preserve  order,  193 — entrance 
into  France,  1S15,  xiv.  98. 
Bard,  fort  of,  check  of  Napoleon  before, 
v.   357    ct    sc>j_.  —  it  surrenders,     360, 
366. 

Bare-re,  character  of  Robespierrre  by,  ii. 
280,  2S1 — reception  of  the  king  by,  on 
his  appearance  lor  trial,  300  —  pro- 
poses the  committee  of  general  de- 
fence, 545 —  is  a  member  of  it,  ib. 
note  -and  of  that  of  public  salvation, 
548,  iii.  59,  notes — proposes  the  com- 
mission of  Twelve,  ii.  561 — and  sub- 
sequently its  dissolution.  571 — on  2d 
June,  575  —  reports  on  the  Vendean 
•war,  648,  659 — on  the  allied  invasion, 
iii.  50 — on  tbe  trial  of  Bouchard,  71 
— on  Lyons,  and  the  atrocities  at  it, 
98,  113  —  motion  by  him  regarding 
Toulon,  123 — a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, 140  —  measures  proposed 
against  the  Girondist  confederacy.  145 
— report  on  British  commerce,  154 — 
advocates  tbe  trial  of  the  queen,  162 
--banquet  given  by  him  on  the  day  of 
her  execution,  169 — he  there  defends 
it.  ib. — proposes  a  general  fast,  207 — 
255  —  opposed  to  Robespierre  in  the 
committee,  2(10 — report  on  pauperism, 
271 — decree  forbidding  quarter  to  the 
British,  279,  432 — report  on  education, 


290 — defends  Lebon,  312 — speech  of, 
against  Robespierre,  326 — bis  destruc- 
tion resolved  on  by  tbe  latter,  327 — 
his  conduct  on  the  8th  Tbermidor, 
333— on  tbe  9th  Tbermidor,  339— on 
tbe  military  spirit,  405,  579,  580  — 
moves  the  continuation  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal,  581 — is  denounced 
by  Lecointre,  583 — impeachment  of, 
591  —  condemned  to  transportation, 
595  —  bis  trial  again  ordered,  604  — 
his  subsequent  fate,  596  note  —  bis 
position  under  Napoleon,  v.  288,  viii. 
166. 

Bareilly,  great  mutiny  at,  vii.  619. 
Barfleur,   the,   at    Cape  St  Vincent,  iv. 

250. 

Barinas,  revolt  of,  x.  258. 
Baring,  Mr,  against  the  orders  in  council, 

ix.  652. 

Barlow,  Sir  George,  viii.  100,  101. 
Barnard,  general,  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  x. 
299— at  Badajos,  313— defeat  of  Clausel 
by,  at  Ivantelly,  xi.  53S —  at  Ortb.es, 
xiii.  49. 

Barnave,  Antoine,  early  career  and  char- 
acter of,  i.  470 — a  member  of  the  club 
Breton,  474 — seditious  efforts  of,  518 
— defence  of  the  murder  of  Foulon  by 
bim,  579  —  advocates  church  spolia- 
tion, ii.  19  —  reconducts  tbe  king  to 
Paris,  and  is  won  to  his  cause,  83,  84, 
87  —  joins  the  constitutionalists,  89, 
119, 177— defence  of  the  king  by,  90, 92 
— plans  of,  for  modifying  the  constitu- 
tion, 96,  97 — on  St  Domingo,  vi.  102, 
105 — trial  and  execution  of,  iii.  171. 
Barnes,  general,  at  the  Pucrta  de  Maya, 
xi.  523 — at  Kchalar,  537 — at  San  Mar- 
cial,  554 — -at  St  Pierre,  xii.  375  —  is 
•wounded  there,  377,  381  —  at  Aire, 
xiii.  52. 

Barney,  commodore,  xiii.  4 43. 
Baroach,  storming   of,   viii.    64 — cession 

of,  to  Britain,  73. 

Barons,  early  independence  of  the,  i.  16, 
21  —  this  fostered  by  primogeniture, 
&c..  21 — their  degeneracy,  23 — causes 
which  induced  this,  24  —  effects  of 
their  private  wars  on  them,  26 — their 
power  undermined  by  opulence.  30 — 
effect  of  tin-  discovery  of  gunpowder 
on  them,  42 — those  of  England,  their 
dependence  upon  their  yeomanry,  69 
— they  head  the  struggle  for  freedom, 
95. — *SVc  also  Aristocracy,  Nobility. 
Ban-as,  the  marquis  do.  murder  of,  i. 

5S2,  5S5  note. 

Barras,  Paul  Jean  Francois  Nicholas, 
marquis  of,  at  Toulon,  iii.  123  ft  .«••/. 
— marked  for  destruction  by  Robes- 
pierre, 334 — commands  on  the  9th 
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Barras  continued. 

Thermidor,  and  proceedings  then, 
345,  3-17  —  a  leading  Thermidorian, 
580 — appointed  to  command  on  the 
llth  Vendemiaire,  625 — conduct  on 
that  occasion,  iv.  1") — intimacy  of 
Josephine  with,  21 — bribed  by  Napo- 
leon, 73  note — and  by  the  Venetian 
authorities,  320  note — chosen  a  Direc- 
tor, and  his  character,  iii.  628,  iv.  361 
— entertainments  given  by  him,  389 — 
heads  the  republican  majority  in  the 
Directory,  391 — measures  of,  before 
the  18th  Fructidor,  395 — his  enmity 
to  Carnot,  396 — secures  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Xapoleon,  ib.  409 — his  arrest 
proposed  by  Pichegru,  400 — corres- 
pondence with  Xapoleon  on  this 
revolution.  409  note — memoir  on  the 
revolutionising  of  Switzerland,  453 — 
reception  of  Napoleon  by  him  in  1797, 
554 — speech  on  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land, 557 — joins  Sieyes  in  the  Direc- 
tory, v.  179 — change  in  his  policy,  183 
— supports  the  closing  of  the  Jacobin 
club,  191 — intrigues  of,  for  restoring 
the  Bourbons,  197 — interview  with 
Xapoleon,  202 — his  resignation,  '211  — 
491 — his  connection  with  Malet's  con- 
spiracy, xi.  266. 

Barrenhill,  Lafayette  at  the  battle  of,  i. 
464  note. 

Barri,  Madame  du.  career  and  character 
of,  i.  211 — her  extravagance,  208  note 
— her  enmity  to  the  parliaments.  229 
- — subserviency  of  Manpcou  to,  ib.  note 
• — desertion  of  Louis  XV.  on  his  death- 
bed, 233— her  dislike  to  Louis  XVI., 
245 — her  enmity  to  Marie  Antoinette, 
'254 — is  removed  from  court  by  Louis 
XVI.,  '21)1  — execution  of,  iii.  309. 

Barrier  fortresses,  destruction  of  the,  ii. 
384. 

Barrierc  du  Tronc,  removal  of  the  guillo- 
tine to  the,  iii.  311,  318. 

Barriers,  battle  of  the,  xiii.  160  <•/*,</. 

Barrois,  general,  xi.  37>.  xii.  629. 

Barrosa.  battle  of,  ix.  539. 

Bartenstcin.  treaty  of,  vii.  472 — winter- 
quarters  of  the  Russians  at.  4S8  — 
Alexander  and  Frederick-William  at, 
512  retreat  of  Keniiingsen  to.  526. 

Barter,  prevalence  of,  in  France,  1796, 
iv.  367. 

Barthelemy,  Fran<;ois,  marquis  de.  chosen 
director,  iv.  391-  -  and  joins  Carnot.  ib. 
— is  arrested  on  the  ]Sth  Frnctidor, 
402 —  transported  to  (luinna.  4<i5 — 

but  escapes  to  Filmland.  -107      4  Is is 

recalled  from  exile,  v.  2^*. 

Basque  roads,  battle  of,  ix.  32!'  it  x«/. 

Ba.ss.auo,  due  de,  .-•«•  Maret. 


Bassano,  battle  of,  1796,  iv.  101— com- 
bats at,  105,  127 — revolution  in,  322 — 
capture  of,  by  the  Tyrolese,  ix.  124 — 
defeat  of  the  Austrians  at,  1813,  xii. 
312. 

Bassecourt,  general,  at  Talavcra,  ix.  426, 
429 — defeated  at  Uldecona,  x.  54— 
occupies  Madrid,  411. 

Bassein,  the  treaty  of,  viii.  49. 

Basseterre,  capture  of,  vi.  130. 

Basseville,  murder  of,  at  Rome,  ii.  4-38. 

Bassigny,  regiment  of,  i.  382. 

Bassolengo,  passage  of  the  Adige  at,  v. 
455. 

Bastan,  the  French  in,  1794,  iii.  440, 
441. 

Bastede,  the  birthplace  of  Murat,  iv. 
16. 

Bastia,  capture  of,  by  the  British,  1794, 
iii.  392 — services  of  Xelsou  at  it,  iv. 
253. 

Bastille,  erection  of  the,  i.  95 — imprison- 
ment in,  204 — imprisonment  of  Vol- 
taire in,  158 — the  deputies  from  Brit- 
tany in  it,  382 — closing  of  it  proposed 
in  the  cahiers  of  the  noblesse,  443 — 
the  mob  determine  on  attacking  it, 
536 — description  of  it,  53S — the  siege 
of  it,  539  et  ,vry.  — its  capture,  542 — 
its  interior,  as  found  when  captured, 
546 — is  destroyed,  547,  567 — loss  at 
the  storming  of  it,  563 — fete  on  the 
anniversary  of  its  capture,  in  1790,  ii. 
41 —that  in  1792,  195. 

Bastoul,  general,  at  jMeeskirch,  v.  310 — 
at  Hoheiilindeu,  425. 

Batachof,  M.,  xi.  9. 

Batavia,  city  of,  ix.  684. 

Batavian  republic,  guaranteed  at  Lune- 
ville,  v.  469 — changes  in  its  constitu- 
tion, IMI-J.  vi.  137—  is  again  guaranteed 
by  peace  of  Presburg,  635. — <SVc  also 
Holland. 

Bath,  democratic  tendency  in,  i.  22 1 
note. 

Bath,  the  countess  of.  iv.  19  note. 

Baths  of  Titus,  excavations.  iVc.  bv  the 
French  at  the,  ix.  3(19. 

Bathurst,  earl,  vii.  456  note-- mi  tin; 
war  in  1M3.  xi.  428 — letter  to  Napo- 
leon in  his  last  illness,  xiv.  196. 

Battaglia,  governor  of  Verona,  iv.  315. 

Battevillo.  madamc  de.  i.  5>5. 

Ilatfin,  battle  of,  x.  4s2  ft  .-•///. 

Bauge,  the  Vendeans  at,  ii.  1169. 

I'laumorsdorf,  village  of,  ix.  179. 

Baurot.  general,  wounded  at  Toulouse, 
xiii.  S3 —and  taken,  S5. 

Baut/i'ii,  retreat  of  the  Allies  toward, 
xi.  365 --forces  at,  377,  635—  battle  of 
37*  -the  allied  retreat  from,  393  it 
!>"/.—  anecdote  of  Xapoleon  at,  564 
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note  —  capture   of   a   French  convoy 
near,  xii.  160. 

Bavaria,  designs  of  Joseph  II.  on,  ii. 
382, — inclination  of,  to  Prussia,  iii.  25 

—  declaration  issued  by,  in  1795,  535, 

—  advance  of  Moreau    into,  1796,  iv. 
188 — withdrawal  of  the  Russian  troops 
to,  1799,    v.  102 —  treaty  with  Great 
Britain    in    1800,    272— invaded    by 
Moreau,    320  —  treaty   with     France.-, 
1801,  627 — and  treaty  regarding  the 
indemnities,  vi.  146 — the  elector   of, 
149 — indemnities  obtained  by,  152 — 
threatened   collision  with  Austria    in 
1804,    267 — efforts    of   Austria   and 
France   to   gain,  in    1805,  449 — joins 
the  latter,  450 — entrance  of  the  Aus- 
trians  into,  528 — accedes  to  the  French 
alliance,  529 — proclamation  of  Napo- 
leon  to  the  troops,  5:58 — present  from 
him  to  the  elector,  558 — interview  of 
the  elector  with  Napoleon,  581 — ces- 
sion  of  Anspach  to,  030 — cessions  to 
by  the    peace  of   Presburg,   634,   635 
note— elevation  of  the  elector  to  the 
dignity  of   King,   634,   640 — marriage 
of   his  daughter    to    Eugene,    040 — a 
member  of  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine, vii.  145 — defensive  preparations 
directed  in,  1806,  274 — overrun  by  the 
Austrians,  1S<>9,  viii.  663 — discontent 
of  the  Tyrolese  with  her  government, 
ix.  93 — violation  of  Presburg  regard- 
ing the  Tyrol,  H>. — atrocities  there,  117 
— additions   by  the   peace  of  Vienna, 
266,    693 — losses    ainoni;    her    troops 
during  the  advance  to  Smolensko,  xi. 
5d — forces  in,  during  1813,  xii.  50 — 
joins    the  Allies.  209 — march  of    hoi- 
troops    to    Hanau,    271 — influence   of 
her  secession  from  Napoleon,  31 0 — at 
the  congress  of  Vienna,  xiii.  537,538 — 
position  given  to  her  in  the  German 
confederacy,  515 — contingent  of,  1*15, 

Bayalitch.  general,  at  Lonato,  iv.  91  — 
surrender  of  his  corps,  93 — operations 
in  17'-'7,  293 — is  compelled  to  surren- 
der, 2'.»5. 

Bayle,  Moise,  iii.  325,  329.  notes. 

Baylen.  retreat  of  Dupont  to,  viii.  490-  — 
battle  of.  49:5  -capitulation  of,  496  - 
sensation  caused  by  it.  497-— Napo- 
leon's opinion  of  it.  49'.t — violation  of 
the  capitulation.  5nO. 

Bayonne,  the  cardinal,  xi.  280. 

Bayonne.  predominance  of  the  Giron- 
dists at.  iii.  1  13 — journey  of  Ferdinand 
VII.  to.  viii.  351  reception  of  Charles 
I  V.  by  Napoleon  at.  377— -meeting  of 
the  Spanish  Notables  at,  and  procla- 
mation iu  favour  of  Napoleon.  113  — 


its  defenceless  state  after  Vitorin,  xi. 
515 — the  battles  in  front  of  it,  xii.  364 
— position  of  Soult  at,  xiii.  38 — its  in- 
vestment by  the  British,  42  —  sally 
from  it,  88. 

Bayreuth,  annexation  of,  to  Prussia, 
agreed  to  by  Napoleon,  vi.  630  — 
ceded  by  Prussia,  1807,  vii.  561  note — 
occupied  by  the  Austrians,  1809,  ix. 
143— they  expelled,  154. 

Baza,  combat  at,  x.  174. 

Baziirjik,  capture  of,  by  the  Russians,  x. 
476. 

Bazire,  a  leader  of  the  Jacobins,  ii.  148 
—on  the  10th  August,  219. 

Beam,  disturbances  in,  and  support 
given  by  its  States -General  to  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  i.  379 — supplies 
drawn  from  it  by  Wellington  in  1814, 
xii.  383. 

Beatrice,  the  archduchess,  viii.  653. 

Beauchamps,  Alphonse  de,  xiii.  637uote. 

Beaufranchet,  count  of  Ozat,  ii.  319. 

Beauge,  M.  do  la  Ville  de,  xii.  516. 

Beauharnais,  general  Alexander,  iv.  1 S 
— succeeds  (Justine  on  the  Rhine,  iii. 
40 — is  defeated,  42 — removed  from 
the  command,  48 — his  execution,  48, 
308. 

Beauharnais,  Claude,  viii,  299,  303,  346. 

Beaubarnais,  Eugene,  first  appearance 
of,  iv.  1  S — negotiates  the  capitulation 
of  Jaffa,  621 — v.  207— created  viceroy  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  vi.  392,  400— liis 
government,  401 — his  marriage,  and  is 
nominated  successor  to  the  throne  of 
Italy,  640 — vii.  274 — directed  to  seize 
Dalrnatia,  568 — and  to  invade  Tus- 
cany, viii.  2S2 — operations  in  Italy 
during  1809,  689  — defeated  at  Saeile, 
iii. — depression  of  his  troops,  692 — 
instructions  of  Napoleon  to  him,  ix.  1 
— victory  of.  on  the  Piave.  22 — enters 
the  Austrian  dominions,  26 — capture 
of  the  forts  of  Carinthia.  &c.  /''/.—  de- 
feats Jellachieh,  3d — enters  into  com- 
munication with  the  Grand  Army,  ///. 
• — victory  at  Raab,  156 --his  arrival  at 
Lobau.  and  junction  with  Napoleon, 
146,  K)5.  17<>.  1*0  —  at  battle  cf 
Wagram.  lxl,  1*4,  195,  1'.'7—  and  in 
pursuit.  21ii— measures  of,  for  pacifv- 
ing  the  Tyrol.  -2^2,  2*4— 296  note- 
speech  of.  on  Josephine's  divorce, 
466 — corps  of.  1*12,  x.  615.  63n— 
passage  of  the  Nicmen  by  him,  xi.  2 
— during  the  advance  to  Smolen^ko. 
22,  35  at  the  battle  of  Smolen^ko, 
41 — his  position  during  the  advance. 
62 — at  Borodino.  74  rt  .••«/.  —  at  Ma- 
lo-Jaroslawit/.  1'2-.  12!'.  13i»  -  and 
\V:a/.ma,  140 — di.-astcrs  during  the 
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Beauharnais,  continued. 

retreat  to  Smolensko,  150 — his  arrival 
at  that  town,  151,  161 — defeated  at 
Krasnoi,  164 — losses  up  to  his  arrival 
at  Orcha,  171 — and  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  cold,  210  note — - 
defeated  at  Marienwerder,  237 — com- 
mands in  place  of  Murat,  and  his  mea- 
sures to  reinstate  affairs,  238 — falls 
back  to  the  Oder  239 — is  compelled 
to  fall  back  to  the  Elbe,  ib. — his  posi- 
tion there,  241 — preparations  in  1813, 
297  —  defeated  at  Mockern,  333— 
retreats  to  the  Saale,  334 — forces  and 
position  there,  340 — and  between  the 
Saale  and  the  Elbe,  348 — junction 
with  Napoleon,  349 — at  Liitzen,  355, 
361 — movements  after  it,  366 — pas- 
sage of  the  Elbe,  370 — forces  under 
him,  1813,  xii.  51 — campaign  of  that 
year  in  Italy,  306 — dispositions  for 
its  defence,  ib. — first  losses  and  dis- 
asters, 307— his  resistance  and  further 
successes,  308 — retires  to  the  Taglia- 
meuto,  310 — and  toward  the  Adige, 
ib. — at  last  falls  back  behind  it,  313 
- — statement  of  his  forces,  632 — inci- 
pient defection  from  Napoleon  in 
1813,  431— forces  under  him,  446,  650 
— ordered  to  abandon  Italy  and  the 
order  countermanded.  576 — operations 
during  1814,  xiii.  14— battle  of  the 
Mincio,  15 — subsequent  movements, 
16 — evacuates  Tuscany,  ib. — successes 
on  the  Po,  20— evacuates  Italy  96 — 
friendship  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
to  him,  218,  542. 

Beauharnais,  the  countess  Josephine,  see 
Josephine. 

Beauharnais,  Stephanie,  marriage  of,  vi. 
640. 

Beaujolais,  comte  de,  adventures  of,  iii. 
614  -his  death,  615. 

Beaujolais.  destruction  of  the  chateaux 
in,  i.  584. 

Beaulieu.  general,  defeat  of  Biron  by,  ii. 
454 — defeats  H<>iu-hard,  iii.  7"  at 
Fleurus,  421,  425 — forces  under  him, 
1796.  iv.  4 S— defeated  at  Jlontcnottc, 
49,  5o — attempt  by  him  on  Alessan- 
dria, 02 — reinforcements  received  by 
him,  and  his  operations,  03 — is  de- 
feated at  Lodi,  66 — and  compelled  to 
abandon  Milan,  67 — disasters  sustained 
by  him,  75—  retreats  to  wards  the  Tyrol, 
85. 

Beaumont,  general,  at  Lodi.  iv.  66 — in- 
vasion of  the  Tyrol  by,  ix.  '27-'>. 

Beaupreau,  atrocities  of  the  republicans 
at,  ii.  654. 

Beaupuy,  general,  defeat  of  the  Yen- 
deaus  by,  ii.  651. 


Beauregard,  father,  prophecy  of,  i.  477 
• — its  fulfilment,  iii.  179. 

Beauregard,  general,  xiii.  581. 

Beaurepaire,  a  Vendeau  leader,  ii.  649. 

Beausset,  M.  de,  murder  of,  ii.  52. 

Beauvais,  bishop  of,  murder  of,  ii.  256. 

Beauveaux,  prince  de,  i.  262  note. 

Beaver,  captain,  x.  257. 

Beavers'  Dams,  defeat  of  the  Americans 
at,  xiii.  414. 

Becker,  general,  viii.  176  note. 

Beckier  or  Aboukir,  see  Aboukir. 

Beckwith,  Sir  Sidney,  capture  of  Hamp- 
ton by,  xiii.  407. 

Bed  of  Justice,  nature  of  the,  in  France, 
i.  148. 

Bedford,  the,  at  Camperdown,  iv.  275. 

Beduore,  seizure  of,  by  Hyder  AH,  vii. 
644 — capture  of,  by  the  British,  656 — 
defeat  of  them  before  it,  ib. 

Bedoin,  destruction  of  the  town  of,  and 
massacre  of  its  inhabitants,  iii.  357, 
358,  notes. 

Bedon,  a  member  of  BabceufF's  com- 
mittee, iv.  380. 

Beereu,  battle  of,  xii.  153. 

Beet-root  sugar,  manufacture  of,  in 
France,  viii.  183. 

Befort,  investment  of,  by  the  Allies,  xii. 
465. 

Beija,  cruelties  of  the  French  at,  viii.  515. 

Beira,  retreat  of  the  British  to,  ix.  447 
— invasion  of.  by  Marmont,  x.  325. 

Bekcagsog,  convention  of,  vi.  409. 

Belair,  fort,  capture  of,  vi.  132. 

Belais,  Charles,  death  of,  vi.  131. 

Belch ite,  defeats  of  the  Spaniards  at, 
viii.  467,  ix.  376. 

Belem,  arrival  of  Junot  at,  viii.  317 — 
occupied  by  the  English,  543. 

Belgium,  incorporated  with  Holland,  xiii. 
53S,  546 — the  modern  kingdom  of, 
iii.  461. — See  also  Netherlands. 

Belgrade,  fortress  of.  x.  454 — capture  of, 
by  Laudohn,  ii.  4"7. 

Belisarius,  coincidence  of  his  policy  and 
Wellington's,  xiv.  78  note. 

Bellarini,  M.  iv.  535  note. 

Belle  Poule,  capture  of  the.  vii.  122 — 
embarkation  of  the  remains  of  Napo- 
leon on  board  the,  xiv.  2<>0. 

Bcllegarde,  general,  armistice  of  Lcobeu 
airreed  to  by,  iv.  303 — forces  under, 
1799.  v.  S  —  defensive  measures  in 
Switzerland,  13 — operations  against 
Lecourbe,  ]  4 — is  defeated  at  Kami's, 
35,  3'i — defeats  Lecourbe  at  Suss,  36 
—is  withdrawn  from  Switzerland.  40 — 
forces  under,  67 — defeated  by  Moreaii, 
77  —  captures  Alessandria,  ]  (il  —  at 
Novi,  103  ft  scq. — defeated  on  the  Col 
do  Braus,  370 — and  again  at  Foscoire, 
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&c.  16.— appointed  commander  in  Italy, 
and  forces  under  him,  408 — defeated 
on  the  Mincio,  451  et  seq. — and  again 
on  the  Adige,  455 — retires  to  Caldiero, 
456 — takes  post  at  Galliano,  ib.  —  is 
there  joined  by  Wukassovich  and  Lau- 
don,460 — armistice  concluded  hy  him, 
iff. — operations  in  1809,  viii.  072,  675 — - 
junction  of  the  archduke  with,  ix.  2 — • 
at  Aspern,  42,  43,  45,  50 — position  be- 
fore Wagram,  173,  179 — at  Wagram, 
182,  185,  186,  187,  195 — forces  under 
him,  1813,  xii.  444,  648 — operations  in 
Italy,  1814,  xiii.  14— battle  of  the  Min- 
cio, 15 — his  subsequent  movements, 
16 — operations  concerted  with  Murat 
there,  95 — defeat  of  Murat  by,  during 
the  Hundred  days,  612. 

Bellegarde,  fortress  of,  captured  by  the 
Spaniards,  1793,  iii.  88 — siege  of,  by 
the  French,  1794,  439— defeat  of  the 
Spaniards  before  it,  and  its  surrender, 
442 — Augereau  at,  iv.  47. 

Belleisle,  naval  action  of,  iii.  551 — attack 
of  Sir  James  Pulteney  on,  v.  409. 

Belleisle,  the,  at  Trafalgar,  vi.  461,  465. 

Bellerophon  man-of-war  at  the  Nile,  iv. 
600,  602 — embarkation  of  Napoleon  on 
board  the,  and  his  voyage  to  England, 
xiv.  93. 

Bellevue,  defence  of,  by  Berthier,  iv.  43. 

Belliard,  general,  defeat  of  Kerpeu  by, 
iv.  298  —  accompanies  Napoleon  to 
Egypt,  563 — captures  Damietta,  v.  568 
— is  defeated  at  El  Hanka,  590 — ca- 
pitulates at  Cairo,  591 — viii.  176  note 
— at  Laon,  xii.  615 — communicates  to 
Napoleon  the  fall  of  Paris,  xiii.  171  — 
his  fidelity  to  Napoleon,  212. 

Bellingham,  murder  of  Perceval  by,  ix. 
591 — his  trial  and  execution,  592. 

Bellona.  the,  at  the  Baltic,  v.  529,  531. 

Bellpuig,  skirmish  at,  x.  91. 

Belluno,  due  de,  .see  Victor. 

Belluno,  capture  of,  by  the  Tyrolese,  ix. 
124. 

Belon,  M.,  i.  5:57,  539. 

Belotti,  general,  xii.  309. 

Bel  port,  the  marquis  de,  i.  544. 

Bclson,  colonel  Sir  Philip,  xiii.  653. 

Belvidero  frigate,  action  of  the,  with  the 
President,  xiii.  390. 

Belvidere,  conde  de,  viii.  579 — defeat  of, 
at  Burgos,  5>1. 

Belzum-e.  M.  de,  murder  of,  i.  5?2. 

Bembibre.  the  British  at,  viii.  608. 

Benares,  rajah  of,  line  imposed  by  War- 
ren Hastings  on.  vii.  iir,± 

Benares,  death  of  Lord  Cornwallis  at, 
viii.  99. 

Benaaque,  capture  of,  by  the  French,  ix. 
361. 


Benavente,  description  of  castle  of,  viii. 
603  note— the  British  at,  603  et  neq. 

Bench,  state  of  the,  in  America,  xiii.  340 
et  seq. 

Benckendorf,  governor  of  Spandau,  vii. 
258  note. 

Bender,  marshal,  suppression  of  the  in- 
surrection in  Flanders  by,  ii.  386,  408 
— 424 — is  shut  up  in  Luxembourg,  iii. 
474 — surrenders,  565. 

Bender,  capture  of,  by  the  Russians,  ii. 
407. 

Benevente,  see  Benavente. 

Benevento,  Talleyrand  created  prince  of, 
vii.  107  note. 

Benevento,  fortress  of,  surrendered  to 
the  French,  iv.  506. 

Be"nezech,  M.,  iv.  396. 

Bengal,  long  prevalence  of  slavery  in,  i. 
9 — extent  and  population  of,  vii.  586 
note — description  of  the  plain  of,  589 
— police  force  in,  598 — prevalence  of 
the  Zemindar  system,  600 — the  village 
system,  605 — cession  of,  to  the  British, 
636. 

Bengal  and  Bahar,  rajah  of,  vii.  630 — hia 
dominions  ceded  to  the  British,  636. 

Benita,  Donna,  heroism  of,  at  Saragossa, 
ix.  356. 

Benjofsky,  regiment  of,  at  Aspern,  ix. 
50. 

Benkendorf,  general,  march  of,  to  Lime- 
burg,  xi.  329 — arrival  of,  at  Amster- 
dam, xii.  305 — operations  in  Holland, 
ih. — defeat  of  a  French  detachment  at 
St  Trou,  469— at  battle  of  Craoue,  606 
— at  Bar  le  Due,  xiii.  145. 

Benningsen.  general,  a  leader  in  the  con- 
spiracy against  the  Emperor  Paul,  v. 
544,  545  et  seq. — forces  under,  in  1805, 
vi.  570  —  approaches  to  the  scene  of 
contest,  599 — forces  under,  1806,  vii. 
307 — his  first  movements  during  the 
campaign  of  Eylau,  368— saves  the 
artillery,  313— takes  post  at  Pultusk, 
id. — victory  of,  there,  315 — goes  into 
winter-quarters,  321  —  proclamation, 
claiming  the  victory  at  Pultusk,  322 — 
succeeds  Kamens-koi,  332 — his  plan  of 
operations,  and  advance  against  Ko- 
nigsberg,  333 — surprises  Ney,  334 — 
defeats  Bernadotte  at  Mohrungen,  335 
• — Napoleon  threatens  his  rear,  339 — 
on  which  he  falls  back,  340 — resolves 
to  give  battle,  341 — combat  at  Lands- 
berg,  342 — his  forces  at  Eylau,  344 — 
their  disposition,  and  his  plan  of  the 
action,  347 — battle  of  Eylau,  349  ct  nc>/. 
he  retreats  after  it,  358 — his  position 
after  that  battle.  361 — opposes  any  ac- 
commodation. 363  — he  advances  on 
Napoleon's  retreating.  365 — proclama- 
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Benningsen,  continued. 

tion  in  which  he  claims  the  victory,  ih. 
note — his  real  object  had  been  foiled, 
306 — reflections  on  his  movements, 
375 — winter-quarters  of  his  army,  487 

—  measures  of,  for  raising  the  siege  of 
Dautzic,  505 — forces  under  him,  at  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  of  Friedland, 
509 — defensive  measures  of,  512— at- 
tack by  him  on  Ney's  corps,  513 — its 
first    success,  515 — he    falls   back    to 
HeiUberg,    518— battle  of  Heilsberg, 
r>'2'2 — evacuates    that    position,   52(5 — 
resolves  on   attacking  Lannes,  529 — 
position,  forces,   &c.  of,  at  Friedland, 
531 —  battle  of  Friedland,  530  ct  seq. — 
his  retreat  to  the  Niemen,  542,  54(5 — 
attends  Alexander  at  Tilsit,  551 — xi.  2 

—  advocates  defending  Moscow,  89 — 
interview  with  Murat,  and  pretended 
negotiations  carried  on,  111 — Alexan- 
der's displeasure  on  account  of  these, 
122  note — defeats  Murat  at  Winkowo, 
121—377  —  Russian  army   of  reserve 
under  him,xii.  32,50 — his  advance  with 
it  from  the  Oder,  171, 178 — reaches  the 
Kibe,  190,  194, 195— at  battle  of  Leip- 
sic,  21  6,  234,  241,  245,  641— at  the  as- 
sault  of  Lcipsic,  255,  257 — his  junction 
with    Beruadotte,  2S4 — his  forces  in 
the   beginning  of  the  campaign,  633, 
(534  — his   forces   in    1813,    444,    648 

—  blockades    Davoust    in     Hamburg, 
540 — operations  there,  1814,  xiii.  97. 

Bontinek,  lord  William,  in  India,  vii. 
597  note  —  failure  of,  to  co-operate 
•with  Wellington, diversion  of  his  force 
to  Italy,  and  absorption  of  specie  by 
him,  x.  350— recalls  Roche  from  Spain 
to  Sicily,  xi.  472,  474 — succeeds  Mur- 
ray at  Alicante,  xii.  329--enters  Va- 
lencia, H>. — forces  under  him,  and 
operations  against  Suchet,  330  —  be- 
sieges Tarragona,  but  compelled  to  re- 
tire, 332 —  defeat  of  his  advanced 
guard  at  Ordal,  333  -retreat  of,  to 
Tarragona,  334  --  operations  on  the 
const  of  Tuscany,  xiii.  1  S,  20— measures 
there  concerted  with  Murat,  15— ope- 
rations against  Genoa,  93 — its  capitu- 
lation to  him,  and  declaration  there 
made.  95,  551 . 

1  etiyhady,  defeat  of  the  Arabs  at,  iv.  013. 
ijuiirt,  murder  of,  i.  5  13. 
randiere,  M.  dc  la.  xiii.  61  5. 

I  erar,  rajah  of,  vii.  631  his  territories 
and  resources,  viii.  46 — operations  of 
Wellington  against  him,  61-  --treaty 
between  him  and  the  British,  73. 

Berbiee,  capture  of,  by  the  British,  v. 
414  —  and  again  in  ISol,  vi.  2-11  — 
ceded  to  Oreat  Britain,  xiii.  517. 


Berchtesgadcn,  the,  ix.  5 — cession  of,  to 
the  duke  of  Tuscany,  vi.  153  note — • 
to  Bavaria,  ix.  265. 

Beresford,  marshal  lord,  capture  of 
Buenos  Ay  res  by,  vii.  130 — viii.  544, 
618 — organisation  of  the  Portuguese 
levies  by,  ix.  346 — operations  against 
Soult,  411 — recaptures  Amarante,  416 
• — forces  under  him,  1809,  421 — and 
1810,  517,  535 — sent  to  succour  Bada- 
jos,  537 — first  siege  of  Badajos,  545, 
x.  149 — forces  under  him  at  Albuera, 
150 — battle  of  Albuera,  153 — his  firm- 
ness after  it,  163 — sent  to  aid  in  re- 
storing the  Portuguese  army,  162 — 
wounded  at  Salamanca,  364,  369 — 
efforts  to  reorganise  the  Portuguese 
troops,  xi.  463— at  the  Nivelle,  xii.  354 
356,  359 — and  the  Nive,  367 — at  the 
passage  of  the  Adour,  xiii.  39  —  at 
Orthes,  44,  45,  46,  48— detached  to 
support  the  royalists  at  Bordeaux,  54 
—  at  Toulouse,  71  ct  scq.  passim — is 
created  a  peer,  and  grant  voted  to 
him,  492. 

Bere.sina,  preparations  on  the,  x.  610 — 
retreat  of  Bagrathion  to  the,  xi.  13 — 
Tchichagoff's  movement  011  it,  con- 
certed, 108  and  note — the  passage  of 
it  occupied  by  him,  158 — forces  of  the 
parties  at,  173 — Napoleon's  plan  for 
effecting  the  passage,  174 — battle  of, 
1  76  ct  scq. 

Berg,  general,  forces  under,  1813,  xi.  341, 
337  note — at  Bautzen,  381. 

Berg,  Murat  created  grand-duke  of,  vii 
106,  141 — a  member  of  the  confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine,  1  45 — annexation  of 
part  of,  to  France,  x.  532-— overrun  by 
the  Allies,  xii.  284. 

Bergamasque,  the,  iv.  305. 

Bergamo,  revolt  at,  iv.  312,  322— ceded 
to  the  Cisalpine  republic,  344. 

Bergen,  combat  at,  v.  143,  144. 

Bcrgen-op-Zoom,  occupation  of,  by  the 
French,  xiii.  2--  is  garrisoned  by  Mai- 
son.  Hi.  —description  of  it,  6 — (Jraham's 
plan  of  attack  on  it,  7 — the  assault,  8 
if  .tf*/.— reflections  on  it,  11 — causes  of 
the  failure,  12  —  is  surrendered  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  235. 

Bcrgfried,  combat  at,  vii.  340,  311. 

Bergoing,  arrest  of,  decreed,  ii.  576. 

Bcrkhaim,  general,  xii.  631. 

I'.crlier,  M.,  vi.  312. 

Berlin,  city  of,  its  population,  vii.  ISO 
note — residence  of  Voltaire  at,  i.  159 
— reception  of  Lafayette,  465  note — 
military  schools,  ii.  3<S7 — indignation 
at,  on  the  violation  of  the  territory  by 
Napoleon,  vi.  535 — arrival  of  the  em- 
peror Alexander  nt,  1805,  571--indig- 
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nation  excited  in,  by  the  treaty  con- 
cluded by  Haugwitz,  631 — -its  manners 
and  court,  vii.  188 — abandoned  by 
Hohenlolie,  and  advance  of  Davoust 
on  it,  239 — entry  of  the  French  into 
it,  2f>S — their  rapacity,  266 — consti- 
tuted a  department  under  them,  207 
• — return  of  the  king  and  queen  to  it, 
viii.  f)70 — the  revolt  of  Schill  at  it,  ix. 
128 — Durutte  appointed  governor,  x. 
54(5 — evacuated  by  the  French,  xi.  239 
— entrance  of  the  Russians  into,  2  H — 
departure  of  Frederick  William  from, 
212 — enthusiasm  in,  during  1813,  245 
—  advance  of  the  Allies  from,  331 — • 
conduct  of  the  volunteers  at  Liitzen, 
359,  360 — is  threatened  by  Ney,  30<i 
— reception  of  Morcau  in,  xii.  80 — pro- 
ject of  Napoleon  for  marching  on,  138, 
151 — which  is  rendered  abortive  by 
the  battle  of  Gross  Beeren,  155 — re- 
joicings in, on  that  battle,  il>. — advance 
of  Davoust  toward  it,  1S4 — renewed 
scheme  of  Napoleon  tor  attacking  it, 
199. 

Berlin,  convention  of,  ii.  405. 

Berlin  decree,  issuing  of  the,  vii.  271, 
viii.  118,  120 — its  provisions,  124 — 
Napoleon's  orders  for  its  rigorous  exe- 
cution, and  its  evasion  in  Holland, 
125— its  execution  in  Germany,  12(5 — • 
evasion  of  it  by  the  license  system, 
148 — measures  of  Napoleon  for  enfor- 
cing it  in  1810,  x.  540 — its  effect  on 
the  United  States,  xiii.  371. 

Berlin  iron,  origin  of,  xi.  317. 

Bernadotte,  Charles  Jean,  marshal,  prince 
of  Pouteeorvo,  and  king  of  Sweden, 
first  appearance  of,  at  Fleurus,  iii.  424 
— at  Ruremonde,  448  — defeated  at 
Teining,  iv.  ISO — joins  Napoleon  with 
reinforcements,  1797,  285  —  at  the 
Tagliameuto,  292 — passage  of  the 
Isonzo  !>y  him,  21*3 — insult  to  him  at 
Vienna,  541 — he  leaves  the  city,  542 
— forces  under  him,  1799,  v.  7 — com- 
mences hostilities,  11  —  retreat  of, 
across  the  Rhine,  21— his  measures  for 
reorganising  the  army.  95,  184,  1S8 — 
is  dismissed  from  the  ministry,  192  — 
efforts  of  Napoleon  to  gain  him  to  his 
cause,  197.  202,  208 — opposition  to 
Napoleon  in  18()4,  vi.  29'.»  —is  created 
marshal,  347 — corps  under  him  during 
the  campaign  of  Ulm,  452.  533,  notes 
— direction  of  his  march,  533 — he 
violates  the  Prussian  territory,  535— 
passage  of  the  Danube  by  him,  539 — 
occupies  Munich.  542 — and  continued 
advance  of,  5(58,  5S2 — his  movements 
in  pursuit  of  Kutusoff,  594 — is  moved 
against  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  597 
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— advance  of,  to  Austcrlitz,  600— at 
Austerlitz,  611,  616,  617  note,  018— 
created  prince  of  Pontecorvo,  vii.  107 
note— commands  the  first  corps  during 
the  campaign  of  Jena,  196  note  — 
movements  of,  205 — defeats  Tauenzc in 
at  Schleitz,  207— further  operations, 
211 — Napoleon's  instructions  to  him 
at  Jena,  215,  223 — indignation  of  the 
emperor  with  him,  230  note — his  move- 
ments in  pursuit,  229,  235 — defeats  the 
prince  of  Wiirtembcrg  at  Halle,  237 — 
his  increased  alienation  from  Napo- 
leon, 239  note — operations  of,  against 
Blucher,  247 — origin  of  the  Swedish 
predilection  for  him,  248  —  at  the 
storming  of  Liibeck,  249 — disposition 
of  his  corps  in  Poland,  305 — and 
operations  there,  311  —  movements 
against  Lestocq,  320 — position  of  his 
winter-quarters,  323  —  his  situation, 
and  march  of  Benniugsen  to  surprise 
him,  333 — is  defeated  at  Mohrungen, 
335  —  capture  of  his  baggage,  and 
rapacity  on  his  part  thus  made  known, 
33(5 — his  retreat  from  thence,  ih. — 
fails  to  execute  the  movements  pre- 
scribed to  him,  341 — after  Eylau,  3(!3 
— his  winter-quarters,  3(55 — captures 
Braunsberg,  485, — 510  note — is  re- 
pulsed and  wounded  at  Spanden,  514 
— viii.  175  note — in  1807,  is  moved  to- 
ward Denmark,  247 — stationed  at 
Stralsund,  328 — forces,  &c.  during  the 
campaign  of  Echmuhl,  051,  (157  note 
— ix.  1,  18 — Napoleon's  displeasure 
with  him.  18  note — 32  —  check  of 
Kollowrath  by,  at  Lintz,  30— 1 4  S,  1 49— - 
arrival  of,  at  the  island  of  Lobau,  109, 
lSO_at  the  battle  of  Wagram,  181, 
195 — his  proclamation  to  the  Saxons, 
and  disgrace  by  Napoleon,  2<>7 — is 
appointed  to  command  at  Antwerp, 
and  again  superseded  and  disgraced, 
208— his  defensive  preparations  there, 
241 — alienation  of,  from  Napoleon,  208 
• — invasion  of  Zealand  by  him,  x.  51  (3 
• — -is  elected  crown-prince  of  Sweden, 
520 — his  early  history,  parentage,  &c., 
527 — his  character  as  a  general,  529 — 
and  as  king  of  Sweden,  530 — language 
of  Napoleon  to  him  as  crown-prince, 
541 — and  Napoleon's  assurance  of 
gaining  him,  617 — declares  war  ngainst 
Great  Britain.  547 — but  reverts  to  the 
British  and  Russian  alliance,  5 19 — and 
concludes  treaties  with  them,  551  — 
negotiations  of  the  Allies  with  him,  in 
1813,  xi.  312 — letter  to  Napoleon  from 
him,  313  note — the  treaty  of  Orcbro 
with  the  Allies,  314 — his  views,  323 — 
position  and  forces  of,  1M3,  xii.  29 — • 
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Bernadotte,  continued. 

operations  assigned  to  him,  31 — doubts 
of  the  Allies  regarding  him,  35— his 
army,  37  —reception  of  Moreau  by 
him,  80 — 84 — urges  the  advance  on 
Dresden,  98 — operations  before  Gross 
Beeren,  151 — forces  under  him  there, 
152 — movements  of  Oudinot  against 

him,  ib battle  of  Gross  Beeren,  153 

— his  tardy  advance  after  it,  157 — 
movements  of  Ney  against  him,  161- — 
battle  of  Dennewitz,  162 — errors  at 
that  battle,  1(37 — operations  in  Nor- 
thern Germany,  182 — passage  of  the 
Elbe  by  him.  196— junction  of  Blucher 
with  him,  20] — his  subsequent  opera- 
tions, 202 — false  movement  of,  203 — - 
his  approach  to  Lcipsic,  234 — his 
backwardness,  235 — at  last  advances, 
239—  at  battle  of  Leipsic,  241, 248— en- 
try into  the  town,  200 — is  moved  to- 
ward Hamburg,  and  the  reasons  for 
this,  2<!2  —  operations  in  Northern 
Germany  and  against  Davoust,  285 — • 
capture  of  Friedrichsort  by  him,  287 
— his  equivocal  conduct  regarding  the 
capitulation  of  Hamburg,  295 — is  pre- 
vented granting  it,  296 — statement  of 
his  forces  at  the  commencement  of 
this  campaign,  1533 — and  at  Leipsic, 
Gil  — his  army,  and  operations  as- 
signed to  it  in  the  invasion  of  France, 
4J3,  453 — his  first  movements,  407 — 
overruns  Flanders  and  advances  to- 
wards Laon,  408,  510 — Lord  Castle- 
reagh  removes  Bulow  and  \Vinzinge- 
rode  from  under  him,  555 — move- 
ments assigned  to  him  by  the  allied 
council,  558 — his  forces  during  this 
campaign,  (547 — conquest  of  Norway 
by  him,  xiii.  5(>4. 

Berne,  the  senate  of,  and  its  government, 
iv.  440 — expulsion  of  Rousseau  by, 
i.  17<>  ---  defensive  measures  against 
France,  1793.  ii.  438.  5u5 — is  the  seat 
of  the  aristocratic  party,  iv.  44  S — 
battle  before  it.  and  its  capture  by  the 
French,  4 .V.i — seixure  of  the  treasure, 
40] — exactions  of  the  French  in  it, 
402,  409,  notes — employment  of  the 
treasure  by  Napoleon,  502  note — 
Massena's  oppressive  measures.  IS'i", 
v.  274— occupied,  1S"2,  by  the  insur- 
gents, vi.  107 — recaptured  by  the 
French.  171. 

Bernhardin,  pass  of.  iv.  438,  439. 

Bernier.  the  abbe,  v.  27s — is  made  bishop 
of  Orleans,  279. 

Bernier,  a  Vendean  leader,  exploit  of,  ii. 
017  —  in  the  Chouan  war.  iii.  478. 

Bernstoff,  count,  iii.  03 — negotiations  by, 
with  (Jreut  Britain  in  Is' '7,  viii.  251  - 


sent  to  Kalisch  to  negotiate  with  the 
Allies,  xi.  314. 

Berri,  the  due  de,  afterwards  Louis  XV  I., 
which  see. 

Berri,  the  due  de,  son  of  the  Comte 
d'Artois,  i.  343  note,  xii.  520— landing 
of,  in  Jersey,  522 — operations  during 
the  Hundred  days,  xiii.  572,  574 — 
defection  of  his  troops,  583. 

Berri,  the  duchess  of  (daughter  of  the 
regent  Orleans),  i.  209. 

Berri,  the  provincial  assembly  of,  i.  313. 

Berry,  captain,  at  St  Vincent,  iv.  249 — 
at  the  Nile,  598,  604. 

Berry er,  M.,  counsel  for  Ney,  xiv.  106. 

Berthicr,  M.,  murder  of,  i.  577,  580  note. 

Berthier,  Alexandra,  marshal  and  prince 
of  Neufchatel,  early  history,  parentage, 
&c.  of,  iv.  42 — his  character,  44,  xi. 
6'26 — chief  of  the  staff  to  Kellermann 
in  1795,  iii.  542 — spoliation  of  Venice 
by  him,  iv.  325  note — his  march  to 
Home,  480  —  subsequent  measures 
there,  481 — mutiny  of  the  troops  un- 
der him,  486 — commands  the  forces  of 
the  Cisalpine  republic,  549 — Napo- 
leon's intimacy  with  him  in  1797,  551 
— accompanies  Napoleon  to  Egypt, 
503 — his  anxiety  to  leave  it,  644 — ac- 
companies Napoleon  back  to  Europe, 
050 — and  supports  him  against  the 
Directory,  v.  197,  203,  208 — succeeds 
Bruno  as  commander  of  the  army  of 
reserve,  298  —  his  measures  for  its 
organisation,  347 — at  the  passage  of 
the  Alps,  353 — heads  the  assault  011 
Bard,  358 — on  the  passage  of  the 
Hpliigen  by  Macdonald,  446  note — vi. 
o,  336 — created  marshal,  347 — and 
prince  of  Neufchatel,  vii.  107 — occupa- 
tion of  Braunau  by  him,  153 — during 
the  campaign  of  Jena,  202,  210  note — 
attends  Napoleon  into  Berlin,  259 — • 
efforts  of,  to  save  prince  Hat/.feld, 
259 — at  Eylau,  352  note — statement 
regarding  Friedland,  512  note — at- 
tends Napoleon  at  Tilsit,  551 — viii. 
127,  175  note — receives  Charles  IV. 
of  Spain  in  France,  378 — opens  the 
campaign  of  Landslmt,  050 — injudi- 
cious movements,  058  ft  wij. — Napo- 
leon's displeasure  with  these  measures, 
(>02 — ix.  1 4 -  advocates  retreating  after 
the  battle  of  Aspcrn,  00 — opposes  the 
armistice  of  Xnaym,  213 — represents 
Napoleon  in  the  marriage  by  proxy  of 
Marie  Louise,  409 — his  corps  on  enter- 
ing Russia,  x.  030 — movements,  &c. 
during  the  retreat,  xi.  120,  13],  10:',, 
17n,  ISS-at  Liitzen,  358  —  399,  5^0, 
5S9  note,  597 — at  Dresden,  xii.  In3 — 
138,  139,  253,  472— terms  stated  by, 
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for  armistice  of  Lusigny,  54S  — 
accompanies  Napoleon  toward  1'aris 
from  St  Dizier,  xiii.  172  — 197  —  his 
desertion  of  Napoleon,  after  career, 
and  death,  ix.  223  note,  xi.  627,  xiii. 
206. 

Berthier,  Caesar,  vii.  483. 

Berthier,  M.,  xi.  272  note. 

Berthollet,  Napoleon's  intimacy  with,  iv. 
551 — accompanies  him  to  Egypt,  563, 
569 — and  from  it,  650. 

Berlin,  M.,  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
France  under,  i.  330  note. 

Berlin,  madam  c,  i,  352. 

Berton,  general,  at  Toulouse,  xiii.  76,  80. 

Ber trail d,  arrest  of,  decreed,  ii.  576. 

Bertraml,  general,  v.  578  note — at  Jena, 
vii.  219 — at  Eylau,  352  note — sent  with 
proposals  of  accommodation,  362  — 
viii.  176  note — forces  under  him,  1813, 
xi.  324,  339 — movement  of,  to  Liitxen, 
353— at  Liitzen,  355,  357,  359 — move- 
ments after  it,  366 — passage  of  the 
Kibe  by  him,  370 — at  Bautzen  386, 
3S9,  392 — operations  against  Berna- 
dotte,  xii.  152,  637 — at  Gross  Becreu, 
153 — at  Deimewitz,  162, 166 — defeated 
at  \Yartenburg,  196—200 — recalled  to- 
ward Leipsic,  210 — at  battle  of  Leipsic, 
227,  240,  251,  641— meeting  of,  with 
Napoleon  after  it,  265  —  check  of 
the  Austrians  by,  ih. — 268  note,  474, 
xiii.  197, 209 — his  fidelity  to  Napoleon, 
212 — accompanies  him  from  Elba,  563, 
569 — at  Waterloo,  xiv.  41  —  accom- 
panies him  to  St  Helena,  and  present 
at  his  interment,  198. 

Bertram!  de  Mollcville,  M.,  on  the  cha- 
racter of  Louis  XVI.,  i.  21*  note— on 
the  murder  of  Flcsselles,  5  15  note — 
charge  against  the  Girondists  by  him, 
ii.  122  —  his  opinion  of  the  constitu- 
tion, 149 — report  on  the  state  of  the 
navy,  159 — his  energetic  views,  ]65 — 
opposes  the  disbanding  of  the  royal 
guard,  171—on  Kith  August,  199  — 
proofs  given  by  him  of  Danton's  corrup- 
tibility. 136  note,  iii.  251  note — his 
estimate  of  Napoleon,  vi.  85 — on  St 
I  lomingo,  102. 

Bertsheim,  the  due  d'Enghien  at,  vi.  3n8. 
l!erwick,  marshal,  xi.  50-^.  548. 
I'.erwirk.  capture  of  the.  iii.  510. 

Bi-ry  au  Bac.  the  Aisne  forced  by  Bluchcr 
at.  xiii.  132. 

Ber/.elius  the  chemist,  x.  5o6. 

llesanron,  the  parliament  of,  trial  of 
Mirabeau  before,  i.  452  —  its  suppres- 
sion, 231 — investment  of,  by  the  Allies, 
xii.  4i!5. 

Besenval.  the  baron,  i.  361— -suppression 
of  the  riot  at  Reveillou's.  by,  41  i  —his 


reception  by  the  court,  415 — 531,  535 
• — his  inactivity  during  the  storming 
of  the  Bastille,  542  —  interposition 
of  Necker  on  his  behalf,  578 — trial  of, 
ii.  9. 

Bessarabia,  cession  of,  to  Russia,  x. 
500. 

Bessieres,  Jean  Baptiste,  at  Marengo,  v. 
383 — is  created  marshal,  vi.  347  — 
commands  the  guard  during  the  cam- 
paign of  Ulm,533  note — at  Austerlitz, 
611,  619 — commands  the  guard  in  the 
campaign  of  Jena,  vii.  196  note — dis- 
position of  his  troops  in  Poland,  305, 
311,  338— at  Eylau,  345  note— 510 
note — attends  Napoleon  at  Tilsit,  551 
— viii.  175  note — entry  of,  into  Spain, 
338,  343  —  forces  under  him  there, 
1808,  425  note,  430— his  first  opera- 
tions, 461 — successes  in  Castile,  462 — 
478  —  movements  of  against  Cuesta, 
479 — at  Rio  Seco,  481 — joins  Joseph 
at  Burgos,  504 — corps  under  him,  572 
note — at  the  battle  of  Burgos,  582 — 

.  605,  651,  657  note  —  defeated  at  St 
Verti,  691 — ix.  3 — advance  of,  1809,  on 
Vienna,  14 — 32 — at  Aspern,  40,  43,45, 
46— at  Wagram,  184,  188,  195  — is 
wounded  there.  189 — succeeds  Berna- 
dotte  at  Antwerp,  208 — movements  in 
pursuit,  209 — forces  under  him,  1810, 
516,  x.  37  — and  1811,  115,  624 — 
plans  regarding  the  war  in  Spain, 
126 — decrees  issued  in  Navarre,  131 — 
effects  of  these  cruelties  on  himself, 
133 — movements  of,  during  1811,  167 
— is  succeeded  in  Spain  by  Dorsenne, 
177 — xi.  ]:>] — opposes  giving  battle  at 
Malo-Jaroslawitz,  133 — death  of,  at 
Poserna,  351 — letter  from  Napoleon  to 
his  widow,  lit.  note. 

Bcssonis,  Ney's  chateau,  his  arrest  near, 
xiv.  KU. 

Best,  general,  xiv.  10. 

Bethcucourt,  general,  v.  361. 

Beugnot,  M.,  xiii.  191. 

Beurnonville,  w  Bournonville. 

Beveland,  occupation  of,  by  the  British, 
ix.  236  —  incorporated  with  France, 
481. 

Beverwick,  combat  at,  v.  1 47. 

Beys,  office,  power,  £c.  of  the,  in  Egypt, 
iv.  577 — murder  of  several,  v.  59*. 

Beysser.  general,  at  Montaigut,  ii.  640. 

Bezalu,  combat  at,  iii.  547. 

Bhurtpore.  treaty  of  the  British  with  the 
rajah  of.  viii.  6n  —  he  joins  Holkar 
against  them,  S3 — its  siege  by  the 
British. 91 — treaty  with  the  rajah,  1  si>.">, 
9 1,  95 — force  engaged  in  the  sietro, 
vii.  5^7  —  and  heroism  displayed  by  the 
sepoys  at  it.  615. 
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Biala,  defeat  of  the  Poles  at,  iii.  523— 
junction  of  the  Russian  armies  at, 
1806,  vii.  333. 

Bialswege,  combat  at,  xi.  158. 

Bialystock  annexed  to  Russia,  vii.  558. 

Bianchi,  general,  at  Abensberg,  viii.  (i72, 
— at  Aspern,  ix.  50 — check  of  Davoust 
by,  at  Presburg,  154 — at  Dresden,  xii. 
113 — at  Culm,  134 — at  Leipsic,  225, 
244 — entrance  of,  into  France,  464 — - 
succeeds  Colloredo,  526  —  at  Mon- 
tereau,  530,  534 — movements  assigned 
to  him,  558  —  reinforces  Bubna  at 
Lyons,  xiii.  26 — at  Liraonet,  27  — 
overthrow  of  Murat  by,  612. 

Bianchiui,  at  Tarragona,  x.  78  note. 

Biassou,  a  Haytian  leader,  vi.  103  — 
attempt  by  him  on  Cape  Town,  107. 

Biberach,  battle  of,  1796,  iv.  190 — com- 
bat of,  1800,  v.  311 — advance  of  Soult 
to,  1805,  vi.  546. 

Bicetre  prison,  massacre  at  the,  ii.  261. 

Bickerton,  Sir  Richard,  v.  GUI,  C03. 

Bicoque,  combat  at,  iv.  57. 

Bidarray,  measures  of  Wellington  in, 
xiii.  36. 

Bidassoa  river,  defeats  of  the  French  on 
the,  1793,  iii.  84 — of  the  Spaniards, 
1794,  441  —  crossing  of  the,  by  the 
French  in  1809,  viii.  298 — defensive 
preparations  of  Napoleon  on  the,  1811, 
x.  167 — battle  of  the,  xii.  339  c(  seq — 
reflections  on  it,  344. 

Biddle,  Mr.  on  the  failure  of  the  U.S. 
bank,  ix.  644  note. 

Bidouze.  passage  of  the,  by  the  British, 
xiii.  39. 

Bidwell.  John,  xiii.  179  note. 

Bicnne.  Rousseau  at,  i.  170 — reunion  of, 
to  lierue,  xiii.  54S — lake  of,  iv.  435. 

Hiestro,  struggle  at,  iv.  53. 

Bignon.  the  historian,  defence  of  the 
first  invasion  of  Portugal  by,  v.  610 — 
defence  of  Hardenberg  by,  vi.  631 
note — on  the  conduct  of  Prussia  in 
lN'6.  vii.  13-\  1  11 — on  the  surrender 
of  Spandau,  258  note— efforts  of,  on 
behalf  of  the  prince  of  Hesse  Casscl, 
26  I  note — on  the  secret  articles  of  Til- 
sit. 566.  5s! .  notes — on  the  suppres- 
hi"ii  of  the  Tribunate,  viii.  15>  note  — 
on  the  causes  of  the  Spanish  war,  293 
note. 

IJigoiTe.  combat  at.  xiii.  59. 

Bigot.  M..  viii.  1  76  note. 

Bija.  revolt  at.  viii.  515. 

Bilbao,  captured  by  the  French,  iii.  518 
—  revolt  at.  and  its  suppression,  viii. 
;>}'.', — captured  by  the  Spaniards.  577 
— recaptured  by  the  Fivndi.  57s.  .>! 
--evacuated  and  again  occupied,  x. 
411. 


Billaud  Varennes.  a  leader  of  the  Jaco- 
bins, ii.  133,  148— on  August  10th, 
197,  219 — and  at  the  massacres  of  the 
prisons,  251,  254 — a  member  of  the 
Convention,  272 — advocates  insurrec- 
tion against  the  Girondists,  572  — 
elected  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
Public  Salvation,  iii.  140 — department 
committed  to  him,  ib — advocates  the 
queen's  being  brought  to  trial,  162 — • 
denounces  Egalite,  172  —  moves  an 
increase  of  powers  to  the  committee, 
221- — party  there  of  which  he  is  the 
head,  260 — rupture  between  him  and 
Robespierre,  288  note — implicated  in 
the  atrocities  of  Lebon,  313  note — atro- 
cious sentiment  of,  320 — his  destruc- 
tion resolved  on  by  Robespierre,  327 
— he  denounces  the  latter,  333 — is 
expelled  from  the  Jacobins,  331 — on 
the  9th  Thermidor,  338,  341,  346 — 
579,  580 — is  denounced  by  Lecointre, 
583 — speech  of,  in  the  Jacobins,  584 
—  his  impeachment,  591,  604  —  is 
sentenced  to  transportation,  596 — his 
fate  at  Cayenne,  596. 

Biugen,  passage  of  the  Rhine  by  the 
Allies  at,  xii.  466. 

Bingham,  captain,  xiii.  380. 

Birmah,  force  engaged  in  the  war  with, 
vii.  587. 

Birmingham,  population  of,  ii.  347  note. 

Biron,  marshal,  i.  276  —  defeat  of,  in 
1792,  ii.  454 — forces  under  him,  464 
—operations  in  Alsace,  489 — invasion 
of  La  Vendee  by,  639,  642 — his  execu- 
tion, iii.  226,  309. 

Birotteau  denounced  by  the  Sections,  ii. 
556  note — his  arrest  decreed,  576. 

Births,  statistics  of  legitimate  and  illegi- 
timate iu  France,  i.  215  note.  xiv. 
137. 

is.  general,  xii.  629. 
isagno,  combat  at,  v.  339. 


isbal,  skirmish  at.  x. 
iscay,  cruelties  of  the  French  in.  1791, 
iii.  445 — operations  in.  1795,  517 — de- 
scription of  the  province,  its  physical 
features,  &c.,  viii.  4<.>1 — constituted  by 
Napoleon  a  military  government,  ix. 
4'.'9,  50(i,  x.  3d — insurrection  and  ope- 
rations in.  1  >•!.'>,  xi.  471. 

Bischofswerda,  capture  of  a  convoy  at, 
1»13.  xii.  159. 

Hischofswerder,  M.,  ii.  414,  455. 

Bishop,  colonel,  defeat  of  the  Americans 
by.  xiii.  369 — victory  and  death  of 
114. 

Bissou.  general,  ix.  105 — atrocities  of,  in 
the  Tyrol,  1(>6  —  capitulation  of,  at 
Innspruckj  1U9 — trial  of  Ilofer  before, 
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Bistrom,  colonel,  xi.  152. 

Bitsch,  fortress  of,  ii.  48,  465 — defence 
of,  by  Oudinot,  v.  1 1  note. 

Bizanet,  general,  defence  of  Bergeu-op- 
Zooiu  by,  xiii.  7  et  seq. 

Blacas,  M.,  heads  the  absolutists  after 
the  Restoration,  xiii.  519 — minister  of 
Louis  XVIII.,  533  —  preparations 
against  Napoleon,  5  7  '2 — withdraws  to 
Ghent,  613. 

Black  forest,  description  of  the,  vi.  534 
— advance  of  Moreau  to,  1796,  iv.  171 
—  retreat  of  the  archduke  Charles 
through  it,  177 — and  of  Moreau,  189 
ct  seq. — -retreat  of  the  French  through 
it,  1799,  v.  '21 — is  occupied  by  Mack 
in  1805,  vi.  539. 

Black  hole  of  Calcutta,  the,  vii.  632. 

Black  Rock,  destruction  of  American 
post  at,  xiii.  414 — defeat  of  the  Ameri- 
cans at,  424. 

Black  sea,  Russian  fleet  on  the.  x.  584. 

Blackwood,  captain,  vi.  4S6  note  —  at 
Trafalgar,  462. 

Bladensberg,  battle  of,  xiii.  444. 

Blair,  Rev.  L>r,  xiii.  256,  258. 

Blaizot,  M.,  i.  615  note. 

Blake,  general,  movements  of,  on  the 
French  communications,  viii.  477 — op- 
poses giving  battle,  480 — defeated  at 
Rio  Seco,  481 — forces  under  him,  573 
— captures  Bilbao,  576 — danger  of  his 
situation,  577- — defeated  at  Durango, 
578  —  again  at  Espiuosa,  579  —  and 
again  at  Reynosa,  581 — forces  in  1809, 
ix.  343 — resumes  offensive  operations 
in  Aragon,  37" — at  Alcaniz,  374  — 
routed  at  Belchite,  376 — measures  of, 
fur  the  relief  of  Gerona,  382 — is  de- 
feated at  Sespina,  38'J  —  is  recalled 
from  Catalonia  to  Mureia.  501 — x.  45 
--preparations  fordefence  of  Valencia, 
87  —and  for  relieving  Saguntum,  92 — 
his  defeat  there,  93  —  retreats  to  Valen- 
cia, 94 — his  position  there.  95 — defeat- 
ed and  thrown  back  into  the  town.  97 
— attempts  to  cut  his  way  through  to 
Alicante,  99 — but  capitulates,  if>. — at 
Albuera,  151,  152,  153,  156,  Id— is 
detached  towards  Seville,  171 — opera- 
tions in  Andalusia,  172 — retreat  of, 
before  Soult,  173. 

Bhikely,  captain,  xiii.  -12'.>  note. 

Blakeney.  colmel,  x.  159. 

Blanc,  Louis,  xiv.  1  13. 

Blanc.  Mont,  iv.  12'.',   l-'K 

Blanclielande.  Louis  Philippe,  execution 
of.  ii.  55>. 

Blankenburg,  defeat  of  prince  Louis  at, 
vii.  208— residence  of  Louis  XV11I.  at, 
xii.  51  *>. 

Blaye,  loyalty  of  the  garrison  of,  xiii.  592. 


Blenheim,  the,  at  Cape  St  Vincent,  iv. 
247. 

Bligh,  captain,  at  Basque  Roads,  ix.  334. 

Blindheim,  passage  of  the  Danube  by 
Moreau  at,  v.  318. 

Blockaded  ports,  principles  of  the  Nor- 
thern confederacy  regarding,  v.  500. 

Blois,  bishop  of,  firmness  of,  iii.  184. 

Blois,  desertion  of  Marie  Louise  at,  xiii. 
210. 

Bloxen,  capture  of,  by  the  British,  xi. 
328. 

Blucher,  field-marshal  prince,  forces  un- 
der, during  the  campaign  of  Jena,  vii. 
197  note,  204  —  at  Auerstadt,  225, 
229— his  corps  after  that  battle,  243— 
is  joined  by  General  Winning,  244 — 
stratagem  by  which  he  eludes  Klein, 
246  note — is  pursued  to  Lubeck,  246 
—  where  he  is  shut  up,  247 — and  de- 
feated, 248 — retreats  to  Ratkau  and 
surrenders,  251 — opinion  of,  as  to  the 
resurrection  of  Germany,  279 — a  mem- 
ber of  the  Tugeudbund,  viii.  240— ix. 
139  —  forces  under  him,  and  their 
position,  1813,  xi.  325,  341  note- 
advance  of,  toward  Dresden,  331 — at 
Liitzen,  353,  358 — at  Bautzen,  381, 
386,  391,  392— retreat  from  Bautzen, 
402 — army  of  Silesia  under  him,  its 
srength,  composition,  &c.,  xii.  38, 
633 — his  parentage  and  early  history, 
39 — his  first  exploits  in  arms,  40 — his 
character  and  military  qualities,  41 
• — concord  between  him  and  Guei- 
senau,  45 — 84 — his  first  operations 
after  Pleswitz,  93  —  operations  in 
Silesia,  and  successes  there,  95 — re- 
treats before  Napoleon,  96 — instruc- 
tions to  him,  and  ability  with  which 
ho  fulfilled  them,  97  —  Napoleon 
abandons  the  pursuit  of  him,  103 — 
movements  against  Macdonald,  143 — 
whom  he  defeats  at  the  K at/bach,  144 
— his  conduct  there,  150 — Napoleon 
again  advances  against  him,  159 — and 
he  falls  back,  160 — operations  against 
Macdonald  on  Napoleon's  retiring, 
18«) — again  retires  on  the  latter  ad- 
vancing. Hi. — crosses  the  Kibe,  ]9,5 
—and  defeats  Bertram!,  196 — advance 
of  Napoleon  against  him.  and  hi.s 
junction  with  Bernadotte,  2(>2— sub- 
sequent operations,  Vi. — false  move- 
ment of  Bemadotte,  and  danger  iu 
which  it  places  both.  2»>:> — his  forces 
at  Leipsic.  641 — his  position,  forces, 
£c.  at  Mb'ckern,  217— battle  of  Miie- 
kern,  228  — his  danger  on  the  second 
day,  234  —at  battle  of  Leip.-ic.  211, 
2!S  251  — -movements  of.  after  the 
battle.  262— overthrows  the  French 
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Blucher,  Continued. 

rearguards,  265 — and  again  defeats 
them  at  Gotha,  270 — advance  of,  to 
the  Rhine,  282 — his  winter-quarters, 
ih.— his  army,  1814,  442,  648— line  of 
invasion  appointed  to  him,  442,  452 — 
feelings  of,  on  crossing  the  Rhine,  455 

—  his  passage   of  it,    462  —  his   first 
operations  and  successes,  465 —  result 
of  his  movements,  466,  469 — his  con- 
tinued  advance  475  —  operations  of 
Napoleon  against  him,  and  state  of  his 
corps,  476 — battle  of  Brienne,  477 — 
narrow  escape  of,  there,  479 — disposi- 
tion  at  la    Rothiere,    4S2 — the    com- 
mand   intrusted   to    him    there,    and 
battle,  ib.- — his  conduct   at  it,  4SS — 
separation  of  his  army  from  Schwart- 
zenberg's  and  operations  assigned  to 
him,    490 — occupies    Chalons,    492 — - 
his    progress    towards    Paris,    494 — 
his  movements  in   Champagne,  ib. — 
plans  against  Macdonald,  495 — his  in- 
structions to  Saekeu,  502 — his  anxiety 
during  the   battles  of  Champaubert 
and    Montmirail,    50 6 — is  joined    by 
Kleist  and  his   detached  corps,  ib. — • 
advances   to  join  Sacken,  ib.  —  battle 
of  Vauchamps,  ib.  ef  scq. — ordered  to 
rejoin  Schwartzenberg,    531 — reorga- 
nisation of  his  army,  544 — enters  into 
communication  with  Schwartzenberg, 
545  — opposes  the  armistice  of  Lusigny, 
549 — plan  proposed  for  marching  on 
P;iris,  ib — movements  assigned  to  him, 
557 — his  advance  toward  the  capital, 
558  —  reaches    Meaux,  584  —  moves 
toward    Soissons,    593  —  his    danger 
there,  and  capitulation  of  that  town, 
594   ef   .if/. — joined    by    Bulow  and 
Winzingerode,  and  resolves  on  battle, 
596-    moves  to  Craone,  599— his  posi- 
tion there,  GOo — battle  of  Craone,  603 

—  takes  post  at  Laon.  and  disposition 
there.  61 1  — battleof  Laon,  6p_'r/p  .<"/. — 
his  inactivity  after  it,   62" — review  of 
his  troops  there,  '12'! — xiii.  113— joins 
the  grand  army,  126  —line  of  advance 
on  Paris  assigned  to  him,  129—  opera- 
tions  against  Marmont   and    Mortier, 
132 — his  advance  on  the  capital,  14n, 
1  12-  passes  the  Marne.  1  46— visit  of, 
to   Great    llritain,    211 — forces  under 
him.    1X15.   on  the  return  from    F.lba, 
59x.  i'>27--his  position  and  views,  »;27, 
ti:>o,  '>.''.">     his  reception  of  Buurmont, 
636  note— Napoleon's  advance  against 
him,  639 — position  <>f  Ligny.  ami  his 
dispositions    there,    61ti        battle    of 
Ligny,  612  —  his  personal  danger,  6  16 
-     his    losses,   647  —  retreats  toward 
Wavrc,    G5X'  —  advantages  gained  by 


the  direction  of  his  retreat,  663  — • 
measures  concerted  with  Wellington 
regarding  Waterloo,  xiv.  6  —  during 
the  advance  to  it,  23,  24 — his  opera- 
tions there,  35,  42  et  scq.  —  meeting 
with  Wellington  during  the  battle, 
43 — his  losses  during  these  battles,  45 
— on  his  conduct  during  the  campaign  : 
he  was  taken  unawares  at  its  com- 
mencement, 50 — was  misled  by  false 
information,  51 — effect  of  earlier  con- 
centration of  his  forces,  52 — his  con- 
duct at  Ligny,  58 — his  advance  to- 
ward Paris,  77- — successes  on  the 
route,  79 — terms  at  first  insisted  on 
by  him  for  its  capitulation,  84 — his 
total  losses  during  the  Waterloo  cam- 
paign, 85— his  entry  into  Paris,  87 — 
attempts  to  destroy  the  bridge  of 
Jena,  90 — forces  of,  at  Paris,  98. 

Blucher,  colonel,  taken  prisoner,  xii. 
177. 

Board  of  control  for  India,  the,  vii.  671 — 
Lord  Melville's  presidency  of,  viii.  16. 

Bober  river,  retreat  of  the  French  behind 
the,  xii.  94 — passage  of,  by  the  Allies, 
96 — they  are  again  driven  across  it,  ib. 

Bobruisk,  retreat  of  Bagrathion  to.  xi.  13. 

Bocage,  description  of  the,  ii.  606 — loy- 
alty of  the  peasantry,  i.  226,  ii.  609 — 
invaded  by  \Vestermann,  641. 

Boccacio,  translation  of,  by  Mirabeau,  i. 
452. 

Bocca  Romana,  the  duke  of,  iv.  511. 

Boehetta,  combats  at  the,  v.  1<>9,  156, 
158,330,  332. 

Boek,  general,  before  Salamanca,  x.  345 

— at  Trabancos.  351 — charge  of,  after 
Salamanca,  369 — at  Vitoria,  xi.  492 — • 
at  Toulouse,  xiii.  73. 

Bodiskoff,  admiral,  x.  515. 

Bodon,  combat  of,  x.  1S5. 

Boehmer,  the  court  jeweller,  i.  352,  G53. 

Boemenkirch,  check  of  Moreau  at,  iv. 
178. 

Bogaz,  defeat  of  the  Turks  at.  v.  561. 

Bogtriero,  Don  Ba.-ilio.  murder  of.  ix. 
SCO. 

Bogota,  government  of,  x.  251— diminu- 
tion of  its  population,  2S3  note. 

Bogue,  captain,  death  of,  xii.  25(i  note. 

Bohemia,  state  of.  on  the  accession  of 
Leopold,  ii.  3S.~i-  formerly  a  province 
of  Poland,  iii.  485,  509— way  in  which 
acquired  by  Au.-tria,  vi.  49<>  -extent 
and  population  of  it.  495  —  at- 
taehment  of  the  inhabitants  to  Aus- 
tria, 493  —  general  features,  iV'e.  of, 
4 '.'7  —  character  of  the  inhabitants, 
4!'9— -civil  government  of,  517 — prepa- 
rations of  the  archduke  Charles  in, 
IbU-O,  v.  4o7  —  designs  of  Mack  for 
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reaching,  vi.  543  —  escape  of  the  arch- 
duke Ferdinand  to,  551  —  retreat  of 
the  archduke  Charles  to,  ix.  209  —  mis- 
sion of  St  Cyr  to,  in  1813,  xii.  7  — 
army  of,  1813,  45  et  seq.  —  march  of 
the  Allies  into,  73  —  entry  of  Napoleon 
into,  93  —  he  again  advances  into  it, 
175. 

Boileau,  arrest  of,  decreed,  ii.  576. 

Bois  de  Boulogne,  encampment  of  the 
British  in,  xiv.  88. 

Bois  le  Due,  capture  of,  by  the  French, 
1794,  iii.  449  —  defeat  of  them  near  it, 
454  —  occupation  of  it  by  them,  xiii.  1 

—  its  capture  by  the  Allies,  xii.  541, 
xiii.  3. 

Boisgelin,  M.,  i.  382. 

Boishue,  M.  de,  death  of,  i.  407. 

Boissy  d'Anglas,  a  leading  Thermidorian, 
iii.  580  —  heroism  of,  600  —  measures 
proposed  by  him  relative  to  subsist- 
ence, 608  —  report  by  him  on  a  consti- 
tution, 012  —  transported,  iv.  404  —  re- 
called, v.  288. 

Bolingbroke,  intimacy  of  Voltaire  with, 
i.  159. 

Bolivar,  capitulation  of,  at  Gerona,  ix. 
386. 

Bolivar,  Don  Simon,  early  career  and 
character  of,  x.  264  —  his  first  successes 
and  cruelties,  265  —  is  driven  to  Jam- 
aica, 268—  joined  by  the  British  auxi- 
liary force,  270—  victory  of,  at  Cara- 
bubo,  272  —  submission  of  the  country 
to  him,  274  —  his  passage  of  the  Andes, 
and  invasion  of  Peru,  276. 

Bolivia,  mines  of,  x.  627. 

Bologna,  excitement  in,  1796,  iv.  81  — 
occupied  by  the  French,  82  —  and  re- 
volutionised, 104  •  —  cession  of,  to 
France,  13<>  —  cession  of,  to  Venice,  306 

—  and  to  the  Cisalpine  republic,  -'544. 
Bolton,  captain,  at  Waterloo,  xiv.  29. 
Bolzano,  capture  of,  by  the  French,  1797, 

iv.  297  —  defeat  of  Loisoii  at,  1S(.)5,  vi. 
578  —  defeat  and  capture  of  Lemoine 
at,  1809,  ix.  105. 

Bombay,  extent  and  population  of,  vii. 
586  note  —  the  village  system  in.  605 

—  invasion  of  the  Mysore  from,  655. 
Bon,  Le,  si'f  Lebon. 

Bon.  general,  at  Figueras,  1794,  iii.  444 
—  accompanies  Napoleon  to  F.gypt, 
56:]  —  at  the  Pyramids,  587,  5M)  — 
storming  of  Jaffa  by  him,  621  —  at 
Mount  Thabor,  G3n,  6:51  —  at  the  as- 
sault of  Acre,  631  —  his  death  there, 


Bi>ns    des    Trois  Quarts,    issuing   of,    in 


Bonchamp,  M.  de,  a  Vendean  leader,  ii. 
(515 — character  of,  625 — forces  under 
him,  630— at  Thouars,  632— at  Fon- 
tenay,  634,  635 — plans  proposed  by 
him  after  Saumur,  639,  640 — at  Chan- 
ton  nay,  643 — plans  of,  subsequently, 
644  —  at  Torfou,  645 — defeated  at 
Erigne  and  at  Torfou,  ib. — successes  of, 
against  Kleber,  647— at  Chatillon,  650 
— at  Chollet,  652,  653 — is  mortally 
wounded  there,  653  —  his  humanity, 
and  death,  ib.  654. 

Bonchamp,  madame  de,  ii.  625 — escape 
of,  672,  685. 

Boiidy,  combat  in  the  forest  of,  1814, 
xiii.  149— advance  of  the  British  to, 
1815,  xiv.  80. 

Bonn,  advance  of  the  French  to,  iii.  448. 

Bonne  cave  at  Lyons,  the,  iii.  106. 

Bonnemere,  Aubin,  i.  539,  540. 

Bonnernain,  general,  xiii.  20. 

Bonnet,  general,  at  Burgos,  viii.  582 — - 
operations  of,  in  Galicia,  ix.  399 — de- 
feats Ballasteros,  ib.  —  operations  in 
Asturias,  433 — evacuation  of  that  pro- 
vince, 1811,  x.  167 — reoccupies  it,  192 
• — 296,  305  —  junction  of,  with  Mar- 
mont,  346,  347  —  at  Salamanca,  364 
—is  wounded  there,  ib.  369 — at  Baut- 
zen, xi.  385 — forces  under,  1813,  xii. 
630. 

Bonnet  d'  Or,  regiment  of,  at  Culm,  xii. 
132. 

Bonnier,  M.,  demands  of,  in  the  negotia- 
tions between  France  and  England,  iv. 
339— murder  of,  v.  22. 

Bonnies,  general,  viii.  176  note. 

Bontems,  general,  v.  127. 

Boondee,  cession  of,  to  the  British,  viii. 
101 — restored  to  Holkar,  ih. 

Bordeaux,  archbishop  of,  i.  500.  527. 

Bordeaux,  importance  of,  i.  191 — the 
parliament  of,  204 — is  suppressed.  231 
— supports  that  of  Paris,  374 — Ver- 
gniaud  deputy  for,  ii.  1 26  note— royalist 
reaction  at,  in  171)3,  iii.  143 — Girondist 
movement  in,  144.  145 — atrocities  of 
Lebon  in,  315 — weakness  of  the  bet- 
ter classes,  316 — removal  of  the  Span- 
ish princes  to,  viii.  384 — royalist  com- 
mittee at,  1814,  xii.  516 — proceedings 
of  the  royalists,  xiii.  53 — arrival  of  the 
due  d'Augouleme  and  proclamation 
of  Louis  XVIII.  55  —  military  opera- 
tions in,  1814,  90 — embarkation  of  the 
British  army  at,  ib royalist  move- 
ments in,  during  the  Hundred  days, 
592  —  legitimate  and  illegitimate 
births,  &c.  xiv.  137. 

Bordesoult,  count,  forces  under,  1813, 
xii.  631  —  at  Leipsic,  224 — appointed 
to  command  of  a  cavalry  corps,  493 — • 
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Bordesoult,  continued. 

at  Vauchainps,  509 — at  Valjouan,  530 
— xiii.  134. 

Bordinetto,  defeat  of  the  French  at,  iii. 
541 — combat  at,  544 — and  again,  v. 
336. 

Borgen,  general,  xi.  408. 

Borghese,  prince,  marriage  of,  to  Pauline 
Buonaparte,  vii.  106 — reinforces  Auge- 
reau  at  Lyons  in  1814,  xiii.  25. 

Borghetto,  defeat  of  the  Austrians  at,  iv. 
75 — of  the  Neapolitans  at,  1799,  501  — 
captured  by  the  French,  v.  454 — check 
of  the  French  at,  in  1814,  xiii.  15 — 
and  of  the  Austrians,  1 6. 

Borgosan  Dalmazzo,  defeat  of  the  French 
at,  v.  156. 

Boringdon,  lord,  ix.  591. 

Borissow,  preparations  of  the  Russians 
at,  x.  G10 — movement  of  their  forces 
on,  xi.  Id9  and  note  —  captured  by 
Tchichagolf,  158 — check  sustained  by 
him  at  it,  172 — battle  of,  176. 

Borken,  combats  at,  vii.  547  note. 

Bormida,  valley  of,  occupied  by  the 
French  1795,  iii.  546 — revolt  in,  iv. 
491 — combats  on  the,  1799,  v.  155. 

Bornos,  skirmish  at,  x.  338. 

Borodino,  description  of  field  of,  and 
the  Russian  position  on  it,  xi.  65 — 
battle  of.  75  <-t  xry. — its  magnitude,  83 
— want  of  vigour  displayed  by  Napo- 
leon at  it,  84 — distressed  condition  of 
the  French  after  it,  86 — appearance  of 
the  field,  87 — repassed  during  the  re- 
treat, 137. 

Borosdin,  general,  the  corps  of  1812,  x. 
632 — at  Borodino,  xi.  73. 

Boroughs  of  Flanders,  democratic  spirit 
i if  the,  i.  94 — their  overthrow  at  the 
battle  of  Resebecque,  95. 

Boroughs  of  France,  rise  of  the,  and  its 
effect  on  the  development  of  freedom, 
i.  9o — their  privileges,  91  —  democratic 
spirit  of,  95. 

Borowsk.  destruction  of,  by  the  French, 

xi.  ]:;<;. 

Borstel,  general,  blockade  of  Magde- 
burg by,  xi.  331 — joins  Bulow,  4(18  — 
at  dross  lieeren,  xii.  154— at  Denne- 
witz,  163,  108— operations  of,  1M1, 
in  Flanders,  xiii.  0 — blockade  of  "NVcsel 
by,  98. 

Borstell,  combat  at,  vi.  220. 

Bosco,  combat  at,  v.  !">:!. 

Bosnia,  allotted  to  Austria  by  treaty  of 
Tilsit,  vii.  507 — overrun  by  the  Rus- 
sians, x.  172. 

Bosniak  Aga,  the,  »fc  Hassan. 

Bosphorus,  scenery  of  the,  x.  4-1 8  -  clos- 
ing of  it  against  Russian  vessels,  vii. 
433. 


Bossuet,  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  i.  109  note,  111 — on  eccle- 
siastical spoliation,  ix.  306. 

Bostaudji  Bashi,  murder  of  the,  x.  4G4. 

Boston,  city  of,  xiii.  306. 

Bothnia,  expulsion  of  the  Russians  from, 
x.  515 — cession  of,  to  Russia,  523. 

Bothnia,  gulf  of,  passed  by  Barclay  on 
the  ice,  x.  523. 

Bott,  a  demagogue,  iv.  243. 

Boucerf,  on  the  feudal  services,  i.  289. 

Boucher-Rdnd,  M.,  ii.  185. 

Boucher,  F.,  execution  of,  ii.  558. 

Boudet,  M.,  ii.  73. 

Boudet,  general,  at  Marengo,  v.  373,  380 
—in  tSt  Domingo,  vi.  121 — defeat  of 
Dessalines  by,  124 — brought  up  to  the 
Elbe,  vii.  481 — at  Wagram,  ix.  184, 
190. 

Boufilers,  the  countess,  i.  170. 

Bougainville,  M.,  iv.  552. 

Bouille,  the  comte  de,  i.  307 — firmness 
of,  i.  575 — state  of  the  troops  under 
him,  ii.  35 — his  character,  47 — difficul- 
ties of  his  situation  during  the  revolt 
at  Nancy,  48 — marches  against  that 
town,  tb. — and  puts  down  the  revolt, 
49 — thanks  voted  to  him,  51 — 66 — the 
royal  family  resolve  to  flee  to  him,  73 
— his  preparations,  Hi. — measures  at 
Varenues,  81 — retires  from  France,  90 
— discovery  of  papers  of,  288. 

Bonlak,  storming  and  massacre  of,  v. 
568. 

Boulatoff,  general,  x.  493. 

Boulay  de  la  Meurthe,  v.  181,  xiii.  152, 
623. 

Boulogne,  preparations  at,  for  the  inva- 
sion of  England,  in  1797,  iv.  559 — in 
1801,  v.  615— attack  on  the  flotilla  by 
Nelson,  617 — works  at  the  harbour  of, 
vi.  90 — preparations  for  invasion,  1803, 
226  rf  xe<[. — various  attacks  on  the 
flotilla,  245— military  fete  at,  276— 
dispersion  of  the  flotilla  on  that  occa- 
sion, 278 — statement  of  the  armament, 
413  — the  camps  at,  418 — and  organisa- 
tion of  the  flotilla,  421 — breaking  up 
of  the  armament,  454. 

I  oulon,  defeat  of  the  French  at,  iii.  86. 

]  ourbon,  the  archbishop,  x.  13. 

]  ourbon,  the  due  de,  opposes  the  dupli- 
cation of  the  Tiers  Etat,  i.  403  note — 
denounced  by  the  mob, 51 9 — emigrates, 
5s7 — during  the  Hundred  days,  xiii. 
573— abortive  efforts  in  La  Vendee, 
595,  614. 

Bourbons,  restoration  of  the  views  of  the 
Allies  regarding,  in  1801,  v.  473 — 
movement  in  their  favour,  1814,  xii. 
514  ft,  Kfff. — views  of  the  Allies  at 
Chatillon  regarding  their  restoration, 
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565 — proclamation  of  the,  at  Bordeaux, 
xiii.  51 — first  efforts  of  their  partisans 
on  the  capture  of  Paris,  176 — fervour 
iu  their  favour,  201  —  influence  of 
their  government,  xiv.  213. — Sec  also 
Louis  XV II I. 

Bourbon,  fort,  capture  of,  ix.  337. 

Bourbon,  isle  of,  subjugation  of,  by  the 
Briti.-h,  ix.  33!). 

Bourbotte,  a  Jacobin,  report  on  La  Yen- 
due  by,  ii.  654 — preservation  of  general 
Marceau  by,  iv.  187  note — trial  and 
execution  of,  iii.  603. 

Boureard,  marshal,  defeat  of,  by  the 
French,  iv.  501,  502. 

Bourcier,  general,  ix.  154. 

Bourdesoules,  M.,  xiii.  186. 

Bourdon  do  1'Oise,  a  leading  Jacobin, 
character  of,  iii.  289  note — urges  an 
insurrection  against  the  Girondists,  ii. 
57'2 — opposes  Couthon's  motion  re- 
garding the  Revolutionary  tribunal, 
iii.  2S5  —  character  of  him  by  Robes- 
pierre, 289  note — his  destruction  re- 
solved on  by  Robespierre,  324— op- 
poses the  printing  of  Robespierre's 
last  speech,  333 — on  the  9th  Thermi- 
dor,  336,  315 — aids  iu  arresting  Robes- 
pierre, 350 — a  leading  Thermidorian, 
580 — transportation  of,  to  Guiana,  iv. 
405 — his  death  there,  4u7. 

Bourdon,  Leonard,  ii.  2G5 — character  of, 
iii.  289  note — his  arrest  decreed,  325 
note — on  the  9th  Thennidor,  345. 

Bourg,  recapture  of,  by  the  French,  xiii. 

Bourg  Ebcrach,  defeat  of  the  Austrians 
at,  v.  417. 

Bourges,  proposed  meeting  of  the  Giron- 
dist deputies  at,  iii.  5til — exactions  of 
Laplancho  in,  iii.  153. 

Bourges,  archbishop  of.  xii.  427. 

Bourgoin,  mademoiselle,  viii.  503,  564 
note. 

Bourlier,  bishop  of  Evreux,  xi.  280. 

Bourmont,  general,  heads  the  insurgent 
Bretons,  iii.  477 — victory  of.  at  Mans, 
v.  187  -submission  of,  to  Napoleon, 
279 — at  Nogent.  519 — defection  from 
the  Bourbons,  xiii.  5SO— desertion  to 
the  Allies,  and  his  reception  by 
Blucher.  6:',ij. 

Bournonvillo,  general,  forces  under,  1792, 
ii.  I'!  I  -at  the  defence  of  the  Argonue 
forest,  469  -joins  lUimourier,  473 — at 
Valmy,  175  in  puisnit.  4S7 — at  Je- 
mappes,  4 '.'2.  494— plans  of,  on  the 
Rhine.  5|U>  —condition  of  his  army, 
5nS — minister  at  \var,  .V).;— is  Arrested 
by  Dumourier.  iii.  36— joins  Napoleon 
against  the  Directory,  v.  198  —  at 
the  council  for  deliberating  on  the 
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settlement  of  France,  xiii.  182  —  a 
member  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment, 186. 

Bourrieuue,  M.  de,  Napoleon's  early  in- 
timacy with,  iv.  6 — secret  views  of  the 
latter  in  1797  as  stated  to  him,  555 — 
accompanies  Napoleon  to  the  coast, 
1797,  559 — communications  of  Napo- 
leon to  him,  regarding  the  Egyptian 
expedition,  564 — and  relative  to  the 
siege  of  Acre,  637 — accompanies  Napo- 
leon back  to  Europe,  650 — conversation 
with  him  before  the  18th  Brumairc,  v. 
203 — on  the  necessity  of  conquest  to 
Napoleon,  261 — on  Marengo,  384 — 
efforts  of,  to  save  count  de  Frotte, 
278 — 286  —  exculpation  of  Spencer 
Smith  by  him,  vi.  259 — opinion  of,  as 
to  the  death  of  Pichegru,  328 — conver- 
sation with  Napoleon  on  Ouvrard  and 
the  contractors,  vii.  99  note — on  the 
exactions  in  Prussia,  267 — conversation 
of  Blucher  with  him  on  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Germany,  279 — contributions 
exacted  by  him  from  Hamburg,  372 
note — account  by  him  of  the  pillage 
under  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees, 
viii.  127 — his  oppressive  government 
of  Hamburg,  148,  228 — at  the  council 
for  deliberating  on  the  settlement  of 
France,  xiii.  182— minister  under  Louis 
XVIII.,  533. 

Bourrienue,  madame  de,  iv.  14. 

Bourse  of  Paris,  state  of  the,  in  1793, 
iii.  192  —  construction  of  the  new,  vii. 
301. 

Boussard,  general,  ix.  508. 

Boussay,  combat  at  bridge  of,  ii.  616. 

Boutot,  secretary  to  Barras,  v.  211. 

Boutourlin,  colonel,  xii.  2n6 — statement 
of  the  French  losses  in  Russia  by  him, 
xi.  204  note. 

Bouvet,  admiral,  disasters  sustained  by, 
iu  the  invasion  of  Ireland,  iv.  211 — in- 
vasion of  Guadaloupe  under,  vi.  130. 

Bouvion,  general,  x.  73. 

Bo\v,  effects  of  their  superiority  in,  in 
the  wars  of  the  English,  i.  68 — its 
want  in  the  Scottish  and  French 
armies.  69 — attempts  to  introduce  into 
the  latter.  92. 

Buwes,  general,  at  Vimeira,  viii.  529 — 
death  of,  at  Salamanca,  x.  34  (. 

Boxer,  capture  of,  by  the  Enterprise, 
xiii.  406. 

Boxtel.  skirmish  at,  viii.  3. 

Boyeldieu.  general,  xii.  629.  649. 

BOVIT  de  Rebeval,  general,  xii.  491  — 
wounded  at  Craone,  Cn9. 

Boyer-Fonfrede.  M.,  ii.  57'i. 

Buyer,  fort,  capture  or';  by  the  British, 
xiii.  167. 

2  c 
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Brabant,  early  freedom  of,  and  its  de- 
cline, i.  35 — reaction  against  the  French 
in,  ii.  501. 

Brachas,  a  Mulatto  leader,  death  of,  vi. 
133. 

Bradford,  general,  at  Vituria,  xi.  496 — 
at  the  Nive.  xii.  372. 

Braeschaet,  skirmish  at.  xiii.  4. 

Biaga,  combat  at,  ix.  394. 

Brahilow,  fortress  of,  x.  454.  401  — repulse 
of  theltussiansbeforeit,  47:2 — captured 
by  them.  47:3. 

Brainc  I'Aleude.  combat  at,  iii.  426. 

Braithwaite,  colonel,  vii.  (J54. 

Brandenburg,  electorate  of,  vii.  178 — 
population  of  it,  184  note — originally 
a  province  of  Poland,  iii.  50!),  vii.  178. 

Brandywine,  Lafayette  at  battle  of,  i. 
404  note. 

Braschi,  cardinal,  iv.  484. 

Braunau.  investment  of,  by  the  French, 
1805,  vi.  508— capture  of,  580 — con- 
tinued occupation  of  it  by  them,  vii. 
147.  15:',,  viii.  242— evacuated.  '24:3. 

Braunsberg,  capture  of,  by  the  French, 
vii.  485. 

Brans.  Col  de,  defeat  of  the  Austrian.*  at 
the.  v.  37". 

Braxil,  jilateau  of,  x.  208 — empire  of,  230 
— its  agricultural  riches.  232  — popu- 
lation in  1M<>,  212 — statistics  of  com- 
merce. ISus  to  183'!,  020— importa- 
tion of  slaves  into.  vii.  404— departure 
of  the  roval  familv  of  Portugal  for, 
viii.  311. 

Breaking  the  line,  the  controversy  re- 
garding, iii.  391 — advantages  of  it,  as 
shown  on  the  1st  June,  4<il — its  appli- 
cation as  shown  at  Trafalgar,  vi.  4^1. 

Breard.  a  member  of  the  committi  e  of 
general  defence,  ii.  545  note— and  of 
that  of  public  salvation,  [>!*,  iii.  59 
notes. 

Breda,  capture  of.  by  Ihunourier.  in 
17'.';;.  ii.  531.  iii.  'Jli — besieged  by  the 
Dutcli.  31  -by  the  French.  1  71'  I,  153, 
4H7. 

Bregcntx,  check  of  the  French  at.  ix. 
124. 

Breglio.  defeat  of  the  Austrian.-  at,  ISi.n. 
v.  :;7". 

Bremen,  occupied  by  Prussia,  I1-"!,  y. 
5:;i'  by  the  Frcneh.  1  ^n:j.  \i.  222  - 
their  exactions  in,  vii.  1  !'_'.  viii.  127. 
2-x-  in-nirrectionary  movements  in, 
xi.  :'.2'i  po.-ition  of  Yandamme  at, 
]>]:'..  :;23  -  eruelli.--  of  tlie  French  in, 
330. 

BrcmeHi'he.  capture  of,  by  the  British, 
xi.  32"-. 

Bremner.  Mr.  on  I!USM;I.  x.  507  noto. 

Brenner,  pa.-.-  (.  f  the.  iv.   |:>,  i\.  1'.'..  75  — 


its  importance,  96— combat  at,  iv.  296 
—battle  of  the,  ix.  270. 

Brcnuier,  general,  at  Vimeira,  viii.  529, 
531 — taken  prisoner,  532 — evacuation 
of  Almeida  by,  ix.  551  — x.  305— at 
Salamanca,  357,  35!»,  3*51,  302  —  at 
Liitzen,  xi.  350 — wounded  there,  359. 

Brenta,  importance  of  the,  iv.  41  —  defeat 
of  the  Austrians  on  the,  105 — valley 
of  the,  ix.  70. 

Breuton,  captain,  iii.  400  note. 

Brescia  occupied,  1796,  by  Napoleon,  iv. 
75 — excitement  and  revolt  in,  81  — 
captured  by  the  Austrians,  88  — 
recaptured  by  the  French,  90 — revolt 
of,  against  Venice,  312 — defeat  of  the 
insurgents,  315  —  finally  revolution- 
ised, 322  —  ceded  to  the  Cisalpine 
republic,  344 — captured  by  the  Allies, 
v.  54. 

Breslau.  population  of,  vii.  ISO  note — 
besieged  by  Jerome,  273— captured, 
325 — departure  of  Frederick  William 
to,  1813,  xi.  242 — interview  between 
him  and  Alexander  there,  252 — cap- 
ture of,  by  the  French,  413 — by  the 
Allies,  xii.  93. 

Bressuire,  the  Vendeans  at,  ii.  C23 — 
massacre  at,  0:51. 

Brest,  tumults  at,  1790.  ii.  52— blockade 
of,  iv.  207 — squadron,  strength  of.  and 
arrangements  regarding  it.  1805,  vi. 
410.  420 — naval  nction  near.  444-  im- 
provements of  the  harbour.  &c..  viii. 
119—  naval  preparations  at.  xi.  2.s*. 

Bretagne,  power  of  the  dukes  of,  i.  92. 

Brctueil,  M.  de,  violent  views  of.  i.  520 
—  becomes  prime-minister.  527 — emi- 
grates, 587 — negotiates  in  17.S9  be- 
tween Louis  XVI.  and  the  Allies,  ii. 
409,  413 — arranges  the  king's  flight, 
73. 

Breton  club,  the,  the  germ  of  the  Jaco- 
bins, i.  474  —  its  origin.  Hi.--  merges  in 
the  Jacobins,  ii.  9,  129  —  seditious 
efforts  of.  i.  5 IS. 

Breton  nobles,  conduct  of  the.  17^.  i. 
3>2  —  dissensions  between  them  and 
the  Tiers  Ktat.  4nO. 

Bretons,  abandonment  of  their  privileges 
by  the.  i.  5>9. 

Briarly,  Mr,  at  the  Baltic,  v.  529. 

IJribery,  prevalence  of,  in  Russia,  x.  5S7. 

Piriche,  general,  xii.  oj;i. 

Bridges,  sums  expended  by  Napoleon  on, 
xi.  2M,  2>5  note  those  prepared  by 
him  for  pas.-ing  the  Danube,  ix.  1  ~i'l. 

Bridport,  lord,  defeats  the  French  flee  t 
off'  Belleislo.  iii.  552 — commands  the 
Channel  fleet  in  1797,  iv.  '1'-'>'1 — mutiny 
of  it  under  him,  2-'M,  v.  Mi. 

IJrie,  disturbances,  in,  during  1789,  i.  485 
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— advance  of  the  Allies  to,  1814,  xii. 
526. 

Brieg,  occupation  of,  by  the  French, 
171M),  v.  42 — defeat  of  the  Austriaus 
at,  IK]. 

Brienne,  Etienne  Charles  Lomenie  do, 
archbishop  of  Toulouse,  heads  the 
opposition  against  Calonne  in  the 
Notables,  i.  337 — succeeds  him  in  the 
direction  of  the  finances,  V>, — his  pre- 
vious career  and  character,  338 — his 
Bpeech  on  dismissing  the  Notables, 
310— first  financial  measures  propos- 
ed, and  resistance  of  the  parliament, 
36ii  ct  xfj,  —  banishes  the  parliament, 
3*13 — compromise  between  them,  364 
— loans  proposed  by  him,  365 — pro- 
mises the  convocation  of  the  states- 
general,  366  —  made  archbishop  of 
[Sens,  369 — amount  of  his  preferments, 
///. — liis  proposed  (.Jour  Pleniere,  •///. — 
his  Six  Edicts,  375  -difficulties  of  his 
situation,  377  —  convokes  an  assembly 
of  the  clergy,  378  -deficit  in  the  fin- 
ances under  him,  216  note — edict  for 
the  convocation  of  the  states-general, 
383 — edict  respecting  payment  of  the 
public  creditors,  387— -which  causes 
his  fall,  389  —  his  retirement,  ib. — and 
death,  338  note. 

Brienne,  the  comte  do,  i.  339  note — at- 
tack on  him,  391. 

Brienne,  military  school  of,  Pichegru  at, 
iii.  76  note,  iv.  5 — Napoleon's  educa- 
tion at  it,  4. 

Brienne,  advance  of  Blucher  to,  1814, 
xii.  t'!6 — battle  of.  -176  ct  ,«<?. 

Urienx.  lake  of,  iv.  435. 

Brigandage,  first  outbreak  of,  in  France, 
i.  1*5. 

Brighton,  democratic  tendency  in,  i.  '2- 1 
note. 

Brignole,  the  marquise,  xii.  427. 

Brindisi,  occupation  of,  by  the  French, 
v.  1U7. 

Brisbane,  captain,  capture  of  Curar;oa  by, 
vii.  129. 

Brisbane,  general,  at  Plattslmrg,  xiii.  456. 

Brisgau,  the.  ceded  to  Modcna,  vi.  151  - 
in  ls(i."i,  coded  partly  to  Baden  and 
partly  to  Wiirtemberg,  '13  1. 

Bri>sae,  mar.-hal  de,  i.  --"'I,  ii.  15<>. 

Bri-^ac,  due  de.  murder  of,  ii.  266. 

Brissot,  .loan  Pierre,  parentage,  early 
history,  and  character  of,  ii.  1:27 — a 
leader  of  the  revolt  in  the  Champs  do 
Mars  93  i  t  xc'i-  -  heads  the  Girondists, 
1:!<>  bought  by  the  court,  122  -de- 
nunciation of  the  emigrants  by,  151 
— advocates  slave  emancipation,  1'in, 
1  ';1 ,  vi.  Iu7,  1US  —  denunciation  of  the 
king  by  him,  ii.  193 — his  failing  po- 


pularity, 240 — is  in  favour  of  a  federal 
republic,  273 — 312 — heads  the  war 
party  in  the  legislature,  424 — speeches 
on  the  subject,  426,  427 — his  efforts  to 
force  it  on,  428 — advocates  foreign 
propagandise,  437 — urges  attack  on 
Switzerland,  438 — his  opinion  of  the 
propagandist  decree  issued  by  the 
Convention,  439  —  language  of,  to- 
wards the  Belgians,  5UO  —  is  de- 
nounced, 548,  556 — his  arrest  decreed, 
576 — his  trial  and  condemnation,  578 
—  his  death,  583. 

Bristol,  population  of,  ii.  347  note. 

Britain,  we  Great  Britain. 

British  North  America,  see  Canada. 

British  India,  see  India. 

Britons,  prostration  of  the,  under  the 
Romans,  i.  57 — their  subjugation  by 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  58 — restoration  of 
their  national  character,  ii>. — contests 
with  the  Danes,  60. 

Brittany,  loyalty  of  the  peasantry  of,  i. 
226 — suppression  of  the  parliament  of, 
231 — the  states-general  of,  and  their 
powers,  311 — disturbances  in  1788, 
381 — and  again  in  17S9,  407,  485 — en- 
rolment of  volunteers  in,  485 — privi- 
leges of,  abandoned,  589 — disturb- 
ances on  the  division  into  departments, 
ii.  13 — royalist  insurrection  in,  1792, 
612 — its  suppression,  613 — arrival  of 
the  Vendeans  in,  and  their  reception, 
656 — humanity  of  the  peasantry,  687 
— Girondist  insurrection  in,  iii.  144— 
commencement  of  the  Cliouau  war  in, 
477 — renewed  insurrection  in,  1795, 
5<!1 — and  179!',  v.  IMi — final  suppres- 
sion of  the  civil  war  in,  279. 

Brivio,  forcing  of  the  passage  of  the  Adda 
at,  v.  51. 

Brixen,  cession  of,  to  Austria,  18(1:3,  vi. 
151 — defeat  of  the  Bavarians  near, 
1809,  ix.  1H4— occupation  of  it  by 
them,  284  —capture  of.  -by  the  French, 
1813,  xii.  311. 

Brock,  general,  capitulation  of  general 
Hull  to.  xiii.  3>6 — death  of,  at  Queens- 
town,  389. 

Broglie,  marshal  the  due  de.  i.  2s  I — rip- 
pointed  commander-in-chief,  51 1!,  520 
— and  subsequently  minister  at  war, 
527 — inaction  of,  during  the  storming 
of  the  r.astille.  512 — denounced  by 
Mirabean,  555 — emigrates,  5X7  heads 
the  emigrants,  ii.  -11  9. 

Broglio,  measures  of  the  Austrian*  at,  v. 
446. 

Broke,  captain,  capture  of  the  Chesa- 
peake by.  xiii.  -In]  ,-;t  ..-i  y. 

Bron.  general,  taken  prisoner  at  Aivyo 
de  Molinos,  x.  195. 
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Bronykowski,  general,  defeat  of,  at  Minsk, 
xi.  158. 

Brooke,  colonel,  at  Bladcnsberg,  xiii.  444 
— commands  after  Ross's  death,  and 
victory  before  Baltimore,  449  —  re- 
treats, 450. 

Brottier,  a  royalist,  heads  the  conspiracy 
of  1796,  iv.  388 — transported,  405 — 
his  death,  407 — his  object  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  throue,  41  '2. 

Brougham,  lord,  parentage  and  early  life 
of,  ix.  662 — his  character  as  a  states- 
man, 663 — his  failings  in  that  capacity, 
CG4 — as  an  orator,  665 — and  as  a 
writer,  667 — on  the  neutral  rights 
question,  v.  484  note — in  the  debate 
on  the  orders  in  council,  ix.  651 — his 
arguments  against  them,  652. 

Broussaud,  general,  at  Albufcra,  x.  96. 

Broussier,  general,  operations  of,  in 
Cariuthia,  ix.  29 — combat  of,  atGratz, 
163 —  reaches  the  grand  army  at 
Loban,  170 — at  Malo-Jaroslawitz,  xi. 
129. 

Brown,  general,  captures  Queenstown, 
and  is  defeated  at  Chippewa,  xiii.  437 
— taken  prisoner,  440. 

Browne,  colonel,  murder  of,  vi.  242. 

Browne,  colonel,  at  Burgos,  x.  393. 

Bruch,  combats  in  the  pass  of,  viii.  505. 

Brueys,  admiral,  iv.  324,  325  note,  336 
— sailing  of,  for  Egypt,  56],  569— posi- 
tion of,  at  Aboukir,  597— battle  of 
Aboukir  or  the  Nile,  599 — his  death 
there,  605 — correspondence  with  Na- 
poleon relative  to  the  removal  of  the 
licet,  and  defence  of  him  against  Na- 
poleon's charges,  609  note. 

I  rueys,  madaine,  iv.  605  note. 

1  ruges,  occupation  of,  by  the  French  in 
1792,  ii.  495 — camp  formed  at,  vi. 
415. 

I  nilil,  palace  of.  xi.  316  note. 

J  ruille,  defeat  of  the  French  near,  ii. 
488. 

I  mix.  M.,  minister  of  marine,  v.  bo.  M, 
vi.  27'.',  122. 

I  run.  M.  Ic,  ii.   I  12. 

I  runck,  general,  vi.  1  '29. 

I  rune,  general,  succeeds  Menard  in 
Switzerland,  iv.  458— correspondence 
with  Napoleon  relative  to  Switzerland, 
•156,  46u,  notes  measures  of,  in  tlie 
Cisalpine  republic.  |v.t  commands  in 
Holland,  17'.'9,  v.  7,  93,  139  —  is  de- 
feated by  the  British,  111  attacked 
by  the  combined  forces,  1  1:! --and 
again  defeated  at  Schorl,  1  16 — con- 
vention entered  into  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  Holland.  119  —  pacification  of 
I. a  Vendee  by,  279  forces  under  him 
in  1SOO,  295— operations  concerted 


with  Macdonald,  447 — first  operations 
in  Italy,  1SOO,  451 — passage  of  the 
Miucio,  ib. — and  of  the  Adige,  455 — 
further  successes,  456 — armistice  of 
Treviso,  460 — is  created  marshal,  vi. 
347 — and  sent  as  ambassador  to  Tur- 
key in  1804,  275 — reserve  under  him, 
at  Boulogne,  454  —  conversation  of, 
with  the  King  of  Sweden,  vii.  480 
note — forces  under,  511 — capture  of 
Stralsund  by,  viii.  244 — captures  Dan- 
holm  and  Rugen,  215 — disgraced,  246. 

Brunei,  general,  v.  370. 

Briinu,  advance  of  Napoleon  to,  vi.  600. 

Brunswick,  the  duke  of,  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  Allies  in  1792, 
and  his  character,  ii.  456 — his  secret 
views,  457 — his  sense  of  the  dangers 
of  the  invasion,  459 — advance  and 
first  proclamation.  201,  461 — its  effects 
on  the  cause  of  the  monarchy,  202, 
463 — tardiness  of  his  advance,  466 — 
captures  Verdun,  Longwy,  &c.,  ib. — 
effects  of  these  successes  at  Paris,  245 
— anticipated  by  Uumourier  at  the 
Argonne,  467 — his  inefficient  move- 
ments, 470 — interposes  between  Du- 
mourier  and  Paris,  475 — is  repulsed 
at  Valtuy,  476— secret  negotiations 
between  him  and  Duuiourier,  478 — 
terms  insisted  on  by  him,  ib. — effect 
of  these  negotiations  upon  the  cam- 
paign, 479 — convention  for  the  retreat 
of  the  Prussians,  483 — his  retreat,  485 
— losses  sustained  by  him,  486 — repas- 
sage  of  the  Rhino,  49U — operations  on 
that  river,  506  — his  conduct  of  the 
campaign,  511 — operations  of,  on  the 
Rhine,  in  1793,  iii.  39  ct  so/. — capture 
of  Mayence,  42 — his  inactivity  after 
the  fall  of  Mayence,  77 — victory  of,  at 
Pirrnasens,  78 — and  again  at  AVeissen- 
burg,  ib. — continued  inactivity  of,  81 
- — his  opinion  as  to  the  failure  of  the 
Allies,  .S3  note—  effect  of  his  advance 
into  France  on  the  Revolution,  632 — 
views  of  Sieves  regarding  him,  v.  197 
• — forces  under  him  in  1,Mi5.  vi.  5.'J6 
council  of  war  held,  and  his  irresolu- 
tion, 571 — army  under  him,  on  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  of  Jena,  vii. 
l.'»7  note  -his  character  as  a  general, 
1. 08— preparatory  movements  of,  204 
-  renounces  the  offensive,  which  he 
had  at  first  assumed,  206 — council  of 
war  called  by  him,  20S  note—  his 
forces,  212  the  army  again  divided, 
and  he  moves  on  Auerstadt,  213,  223 
— is  defeated  there,  22  1  — and  mortally 
wounded,  226 — severity  of  Napoleon 
toward  him,  263 — his  death  atAltona, 
ib. 
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Brunswick,  Frederick-William,  duke  of, 
son  of  the  above,  insurrectionary 
movement  of,  iu  1809,  ix.  132,142— 
proclamation,  143 — his  character,  144 
— ia  driven  into  Bohemia,  154 — opera- 
tions of,  iu  1813,  xii.  443 — death  of,  at 
Quatre  Bras,  xiii.  650,  651. 
Brunswick,  government  of,  by  the 
French,  vii.  263 — contingent  of,  1814, 
xii.  645. 
Brunswick  man-of-war,  the,  at  the  1st  of 

Jane,  iii.  396,  ;}f)9. 

Brussels,  capture  of,  by  the  Flemish  in- 
surgents, ii.  385 — assemblage  of  emi- 
grants at,  418  —  occupied  by  the 
French  in  1792,  495 — by  the  Allies  in 
1793,  iii.  42 — evacuated  by  them,  1794, 
426 — and  occupied  by  the  French, 
428 — evacuation  of,  by  the  French  iu 
1814,  xii.  492,  xiii.  6 — festivities  at, 
before  Waterloo,  640 — march  of  the 
British  from,  G47. 

Bruyeres,  general,  death  of,  xi.  401. 
Bruyset,  M.,  death  of,  iii.  106. 
Bubua,  M.  de,  ix.   269  note — envoy  to 

Napoleon  in  1813,  xi.  374,  xii.  10. 
Bubna,  general,  forces  under,  1813,  xii. 
45— at  battle  of  Leipsic,  246,  249,  250 
— forces  under,  during  campaign  in 
France,  4-41,  646 — line  of  invasion  as- 
signed to  him,  451 — entrance  of,  into 
France,  464— and  his  first  operations, 
ill — retreats  toward  Geneva,  539 — 
operations  near  Lyons,  xiii.  21 — cap- 
tures Chambcry,  22 — again  retires  to- 
ward Geneva,  215 — defeated  in  front  of 
it,  2,5— -efforts  of,  to  secure  Key's  es- 
cape, xiv.  104. 
Bucentaure,  the,  at  Trafalgar,  vi.  4(56, 

46H. 

Buchan.  general,  at  St  1'iorre,  xii.  380. 
Bucharest,  capture  of,  ii.   107-    captured 
by    the    Russians,   vii.    136-  gains    of 
Russia  by  the  treaty  of,  x.  5U(> — it  is 
communicated  to  Napoleon,  xi.  31. 
Buehot,  an  adherent  of  Robespierre's,  iii. 

328. 

Budberg,  baron,  becomes  Russian  minis- 
ter, vii.  155 — applications  for  aid  made 
by  him  in  1MI6  to  England,  4<i8 
note  -  correspondence  with  the  British 
ambassador,  -17  i  note  —  negotiations 
with  Great  Uritain  in  1>07,  viii.  2i'>7 '. 
liiienos  A  vres.  capture  of.  by  the  British, 
vii.  I--1 — is  recaptured,  l.'il  again 
attacked,  18u7,  -125  ,1  .-a  >/.  -description 
of  the  Pampas  of.  x.  21  S — its  popula- 
tion in  lslu.  -JI2  note  — cattle  in,  '247 
—  revolt  of,  against  Spain,  2.V.'  defeat 
of  the  royalists  before,  261  its  com- 
merce, i!2G. 
Buffalo,  burning  of,  xiii.  424. 


Buffalora,  passage  of  the  Tessino  by  Mu- 
rat  at,  v.  364. 

Buffon,  madame  dc,  i.  368,  ii.  258. 

Buffon,  execution  of  the  sou  of,  iii. 
302. 

Bug  river,  the,  iii.  487 — passage  of  the, 
forced  by  Napoleon,  vii.  311 — passage 
of  the,  by  the  French,  1812,  xi. 
2  —  the  Austrians  driven,  across, 
157. 

Bugcaud,  colonel,  xiv.  99. 

Bulgaria,  province  of,  allotted  to  Ru?sia 
by  Tilsit,  vii.  566,  568 — state  of  the 
inhabitants,  x.  436 — its  unhealthiness, 
and  advantages  of  this  to  Turkey, 
460. 

Bullion,  circulation  of,  again  permitted 
in  France,  iii.  6117 — amount  coined  in 
Great  Britain,  1792  to  1816,  ix.  698— 
»S'ec  also  Cash,  Specie,  &c. 

Bullion  committee,  the,  ix.  627— its  re- 
port, 628  note — debates  in  parliament 
on  its  report,  629  ct  w/. — error  of  the, 
643 — results  which  would  have  fol- 
lowed the  adoption  of  its  resolutions, 
692. 

Bulow,  general,  xi.  244  note,  254 — forces 
under,  1813,  325 — advance  of,  to  Des- 
sau, 331— blockades  Magdeburg,  334 
—  capture  of  Halle  by,  365 — partisan 
successes,  407 — defeat  of  Oudinot  by, 
408 — forces  under  him,  1813,  xii.  38, 
84,  636— check  of,  at  Thyrow,  152— 
at  Gross  Beeren,  153,  154 — at  Denne- 
witx,  162,  163,  165 — his  conduct  there, 
168 — begins  the  siege  of  Wittenberg, 
1S2,  196-at  battle  of  Leipsic,  25<>, 
251 — and  at  the  assault,  255,  257 — ad- 
vances toward  Holland,  2S5,  303 — 
operations  there,  3o5 — forces  under, 
1M4,  443,  617 — commences  the  in- 
vestment of  Antwerp,  4GS,  469,  xiii.  3, 
5 — capture  of  Bois-le-Duc  by  him,  xii. 
510,  xiii.  3 — advance  of.  into  France, 
6  -is  placed  under  the  orders  of  Blu- 
chcr.  xii.  556 — junction  of.  with  Win- 
/ingerode.  594 — and  with  Blucher.  597 
— is  detached  from  Craone  to  defend 
Laon,  (iol  at  the  battle  of  Laon.  til:',, 
614.  618— forces  under  him  in  1815, 
xiv.  306  —  his  ariival  at  Waterloo,  and 
operations  there,  24.  37.  42  it  ,-r</. — 
subsequently,  M>. 

Bulwer.  Sir]-].  L.,  i.  350 — error  of.  in  his 
delineations  of  vice.  iii.  252. 

Bunbury.  colonel,  xiii.  3D. 

Bundelcund.  invasion  of.  by  Holkar,  viii, 
7^ — operations    in.   1  sn5.   ;i7 — cesr-ion 
of.  to  the  r.ritisli.  IHl. 
Bunker's  hill.  Collingwood  at  the  battle 

of.  iv   2i!i>. 
Bunny,  madame  de.  vi.  5  S3  note. 
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Buntzlau,  advance  of  Kutusoff  to,  aiid 
bis  death  there,  xi.  240 — Ney  driven 
from,  xii.  96 — destruction  of  a  French 
division  near,  148. 

Buol,  general,  ix.  118,  119 — evacuates 
Innspruck,  '273. 

Buonaparte,  Caroline,  wife  of  Murat,  vii. 
37d,  xi.  01 8,  620,  xii.  428. 

Buonaparte,  Kli/a,  vi.  324  —  created 
Duchess  of  Lucca  Piombino,  392,  404, 
vii.  106 — defection  of,  from  her  brother 
in  IS  14,  xii.  431. 

Buonaparte,  Jerome,  cowardice  and  nar- 
row escape  of,  vii.  12] — operations 
under,  in  Silesia,  1800,  '273  —  ap- 
pointed governor  of  that  province,  326 
— forces  under,  345  note — defeat  of 
Kleist  by  him,  499 — capture  of  Glat/,, 
Hi. — created  king  of  Westphalia,  559, 
viii.  226 — 657  note — insurrectionary 
attempt  in  bis  dominions,  1809,  ix. 
127 — successes  of,  in  Westphalia,  1809, 
154 — Hanover  severed  from  his.,  do- 
minions, x.  538 — army  of,  during  the 
campaign  of  Moscow,  615 — passage  of 
the  Nieinen  by,  xi.  2  —  operations 
against  Bagrathioii,  13 — defeats  of,  and 
.Napoleon's  displeasure  against  him,  Hi. 
• — is  removed  from  his  command,  14 
— flight  of,  from  Westphalia  on  Cher- 
niclieff's  invasion  of  it,  xii.  183 — final 
dethronement  of,  2SO — departure  of, 
from  France  in  1814,  xiii.  209 — at 
Quatre  Bras,  653 — and  Waterloo,  xiv. 
11. 

Buonaparte,  Joseph,  iv.  312,  390 — revo- 
lutionary proceedings  at  Koine,  475 — 
instructions  of  his  brother  to  him  re- 
garding these,  47'! — and  of  Talleyrand, 
477-  retires  to  Florence,  480  —  in- 
trigues of,  for  overthrowing  the  Direc- 
tory, v.  193,  197,  204- -  instructions  to 
him  regarding  .Mantua,  461  note  — 
refuses  the  crown  of  Italy,  vi.  3!*2 — 
overruns  the  Neapolitan  dominions, 
vii.  In]  — is  created  king  of  the  Two 
Sicilies.  1(|6 — amnesty  published  by 
him.  114 — reforms  introduced,  /'//. — 
his  sovereignty  at  Naples  recognised 
by  TilMt.  55!l-  is  called  to  the  throne 
of  Spain,  and  compelled  to  accept  it, 
viii.  3-s5  arrives  at  I  Say  mine,  and  is 
tlieie  proclaimed  kin;/,  3.^7 —declara- 
tion of  the  notables  in  hi.-  t'uv"ur,  414 

-  proclamation   to   the   Spaniards,    ///. 

-  and  constitution,  445     his  reception 
by  the   notables.    -117      his  journey   to 
Madrid,  and  reception,   41>>— his  lirst 
ministry.  !/>.—  retreats  from  Madrid  on 
the   battle   of    llavlen,    5n.'j —measures 
for  suppressing    the    insurrection    in 
Bilbao,  513  —  his  return  to  Madrid,  592 


— submission  of  the  higher  classes  to, 
ix.  344 — reception  at  Madrid  on  bis 
return  to  it  in  1809,  391 — measures  of, 
for  meeting  Wellington,  42'2 — battle  of 
Talavera,  i/>.  ct  scq. — moves  against 
Veuegas,  437 — victory  at  Almoua- 
cid,  439 — and  at  Ocana,  443 — inter- 
cepted letters  of  his,  485 — interception 
of  his  revenue  by  the  generals,  600 — 
invasion  of  Andalusia  by  him,  501 — 
enters  Seville,  502 — visit  to  Cordova, 
Seville,  &c.,  x.  30— efforts  of,  to  pre- 
vent the  dismemberment  of  Spain,  31 
— his  poverty,  &c.,  33 — be  resigns  the 
crown,  but  is  induced  to  resume  it,  34 — • 
jealousy  between  him  and  the  marshals, 
124 — pecuniary  necessities  to  which 
reduced,  125 — intrigues  of  the  Cortes 
with  him,  140 — 202 — advances  to  join 
JMarmont,  34(i,  348 — but  falls  back  to 
Madrid  on  the  battle  of  Salamanca, 
371  —  letter  to  his  brother  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  marshals,  372 — evacuates 
the  capital  on  Wellington's  advance, 
373 — condition  of,  on  retiring  to  Arau- 
jue/,  377 — resolves  on  falling  back 
upon  Valencia,  and  Suchct's  army 
there,  382— charges  brought  against 
Soult,  383—  intrigues  of  the  Cortes 
•with,  xi.  450  —  contributions  levied 
under  him  in  Spain,  xi.  460 — forces 
under,  opening  of  1813,  467 — interrup- 
tion of  his  communications,  474 — Na- 
poleon's instructions  relative  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  country,  476 — detachments 
lie  is  obliged  to  make  before  Vitoria, 
479 — his  retreat  to  that  place.  483 — 
amount  of  baggage,  &c.,  encumbering 
bis  army,  487 — spoliation  of  Madrid  by 
him,  488 — battle  of  Vitoria,  493 — nar- 
row escape  of,  from  capture,  5on — ab- 
andonment of,  by  his  brother  in  1813, 
xii.  424 — in  1814  is  associated  with 
Marie  Louise  in  the  regency.  472  — in- 
duces the  empress  to  write  secretly  to 
her  father,  xiii.  1  1  1 — removes  her  and 
the  King  of  Koine  from  Paris  on  the 
approach  of  the  Allies,  1 52  left  in 
command  at  Paris  on  the  march  to  St 
Di/ier.  and  forces  for  its  defence,  157 
-  at  the  defence  of  Paris,  166 — de- 
parture of,  from  !•' ranee,  211  is  pre- 
sident of  the  provisional  government 
in  1  >I5,  62:5. 

Buonaparte,  madamc  Letitia,  iv.  2,  xiii. 
211. 

Buonaparte,  Louis,  indigiiation  of.  at  the 
treatment  of  (Jeorges,  vi.  3u7 — army 
of  reserve  under,  in  1M)5.  575,  5M  — 
is  raised  to  the  throne  of  Holland,  vii. 
116  his  biother's  instructions  to  bim 
relative  to  the  administration  of  it,  ib. 
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— capture  of  Hameln  and  Nienburg 
by  him,  180<>,  253 — formation  of  army 
of  reserve  under,  273,  481 — recogni- 
tion of  his  title  by  Tilsit,  559 — evasion 
of  the  Berlin  decree  by  him,  viii.  126 
— his  opinion  of  it,  ib.  note — compelled 
to  cede  Flushing  to  France,  282  -of- 
fered the  crown  of  Spain,  and  refuses 
it,  347 — his  arrival  at  Antwerp,  and 
preparations  for  its  defence,  ix.  241 — • 
displeasure  of  Napoleon  with  his  go- 
vernment of  Holland,  481 — is  com- 
pelled to  cede  part  of  his  dominions 
to  France,  482 — resigns  the  crown  and 
flees,  4S3 — departure  in  1814  from 
France,  xiii.  211. 

Buonaparte,  Louis,  son  of  the  preceding, 
ix.  483. 

Buonaparte,  Lucien,  iv.  12,  14  —  indig- 
nation of,  at  the  despotic  changes  in- 
troduced into  Lombardy  in  1798,  490 
note — v.  193-  intrigues  of,  for  over- 
turning the  Directory,  197,  204 — is 
president  of  the  Five  Hundred  on  the 
18th  Brumairc,  210,  2]  3,  214— his  in- 
trepid conduct  on  that  occasion,  218, 
220— pamphlet  by,  to  prepare  for  his 
brother's  assuming  the  supreme  power, 
vi.  14 — is  sent  as  ambassador  into 
Spain,  ib. — efforts  of,  on  his  brother's 
behalf,  (>3 — proposal  of,  to  Josephine, 
70 — crown  of  Portugal  offered  to,  viii. 
322 — rupture  of,  with  his  brother,  and 
his  flight,  ix.  484— xiii.  (521,  023— 
measures  proposed  by,  after  Waterloo, 
xiv.  7.">,  7<i,  SI. 

Buonaparte,  Xapoleon,  era  of,  compared 
with  others,  i.  2  -his  parentage,  birth- 
place, ^e.,  233,  iv.  1 — proofs  of'  his 
date  of  birth,  iv.  1  note  —  his  early 
character,  3  -his  residence  and  habits 
in  Ci'i-siea,  /'*.  --at  military  school  at 
Krienue,  4  it  xiq,  -at  the  Heole  Mili- 
tuire,  and  enters  the  army,  7 — his  per- 
sonal appearance.  8  espouses  til e  cause 

of  the  Revolution,  i'i his  opinion  as 

to  the  volunteers  ot'  1792,  i.  12'i — his 
opinion  of  Xccker  and  the-  innovations 
introduced  by  him,  422  on  epithets, 
Him  —  on  the"  return  of  Louis  XVI. 
from  Vurennes.  ii.  S7 — witnesses  the 
outrages  at  the  Tuileries  on  the  2<ith 
.1  une,  and  his  indignation  at  them,  Is8 
—  liis  ad  mi  rat  ion  of  Troiichet.  .'in  2  note 
-  the  erection  of  the  Madeleine  by 
him,  de-U'iird  as  a  monument  to  Louis 
XV  L,  Ac!,  311'  on  the  character  ofthe 
king,  and  the  defection  uf  the  Giron- 
dists. 321 — on  the  influence  of  France, 
32s-  liis  opinion  i.  f  the  Poles.  394  - 
mid  of  Carnot.  iii.  57  --his  enmity  to 
Thugnt,  01  note — on  frontier  for- 


tresses, 129 — his  opinion  of  Robes- 
pierre, 103,  328,  notes — and  of  Nero, 
248 — his  first  military  services,  IK!, 
393,  iv.  9 — Turenne's  body  recovered 
by  him,  iii.  170 — on  the  cruelties  at 
Toulon,  123 — commencement  of  his 
intimacy  with  Junot  and  Duroc,  iv. 
10,  11 — Junot's  and  Dugommier's  opi- 
nions of  him,  11 — is  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  artillery  in  Italy,  ib. — his 
first  services  there,  iii.  435,  437,  474, 
iv.  11 — refuses  the  command  of  the 
national  guard  under  Robespierre,  12 
• — danger  of,  from  his  connection  with 
the  latter,  ib. — is  arrested,  but  liber- 
ated, and  his  life  at  Paris,  Ib.,  13 — his 
poverty  at  this  time,  1  4 — commands 
on  the  llth  Vendemiaire,  iii.  025,  iv. 
15 — humanity  after  his  victory,  iii. 
028 — his  ready  popular  wit,  iv.  10 — 
character  of  Murat  by  him,  17 — Iris 
first  acquaintance  with  Josephine,  18 
— their  marriage,  and  he  receives  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  Italy,  21 — its 
state,  41 — his  first  proclamation  and 
plan,  49 — victory  at  Montenotte,  50 — . 
at  Millesimo,  52 — at  Dego,  53 — first 
notices  Lannes,  54— and  his  character 
of  that  general,  55 — enters  Italy,  and 
his  danger,  50 — battle  of  Mondovi,  57 
— treaty  with  Sardinia,  58,  60 — its  im- 
portance to  him,  GO — proclamation.  01 
— his  design.  02 — crosses  the  Po.  and 
operations  against  Beaulieu,  03 — terms 
imposed  on  the  duke  of  Parma,  and  be- 
gins the  seizure  of  works  of  art,  Of — at 
the  bridge  of  Lodi,  05 — effects  of  his 
victory  there.  <>7 — enters  Milan,  ib. — 
and  proclamation  there, 08  -commence- 
ment of  his  system  of  making  war  sup- 
port itself,  (!9—  the  Directory's  jealousy 
of  him,  71-  -  suppression  of  theinsurreu- 
tion  of  Pavia,  73 — movements  in  pur- 
suit of  Beaulieu,  75 — language  toward 
Venice,  ib. — his  conduct  toward  it.  78 

—  conditions  imposed  by  him  on  it.  79 

—  blockade  of  Mantua,  ib. — resolves  on 
operations  against  southern   Italy,    SI 
— operations    against    Home,    and     its 
submission.  S2 — views  on  Genoa,  ib. — 
overruns  Tuscany,  and  views  regarding 
it,  S3 — measures  to  bring  on  a  rupture 
with  Venice.  S4     preparations  to  meet 
Wurmser.    SO —  position.    &e.,  of    his 
forces,     S7      his     danger.     88— arrests 
(Juasdanovich   at   Lonato.  89.   90    de- 
feats   Wurmser    there.     91  — -  narrow 
escape   at   Castiglione,   93 — victory  at 
Medola.    94 — causes   of   his  successes, 
95     resumes  the  .-ie^-e  of  Mantua.  '."I 
-  is  joined   by   Kcllennaim.    97      -  re- 
sumes   the    offensive,    9>  —  advances 
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Buonaparte,  continued. 

against  Wurmser,  00  —  victory  at 
1'rimolano,  100  —  narrow  escape  at 
Cerra,  102 — shuts  up  Wurm.ser  in 
Mantua,  ill. — amount  of  his  successes, 
103 — succours  received  by  him,  104 — 
first  operations,  105— letter  to  the 
Directory  from  him,  ih.  note — advances 
to  Rivoli,  10*i — defeated  at  Caldiero, 
107 — his  situation,  and  new  plans,  108, 
10 It — victory  at  Arcola,  110 — his  dan- 
ger there,  112 — -ruse  practised  on 
Alvin/i.  113 — repels  Davidovich,  116 
— opposes  Clarke's  negotiations  for 
peace,  118  —  reinforcements  received 
by  him,  11!) — again  advances  to  Rivoli, 
121  — victorious  there,  1 22 — operations 
against  Provera,  125 — results  of  the 
preceding  movements,  120 — his  mea- 
sures in  pursuit,  127 — continues  to 
oppose  Clarke's  negotiations,  128 — sur- 
render of  Mantua,  129 — marches  on 
Home,  and  treaty  of  Tolentino,  130 — 
his  ultimate  views  in  it,  131 — retro- 
spect of  the  campaign,  i/>. — causes  of 
its  successes,  133 — his  system  of  war, 
131  —comparison  of  this  campaign  and 
that  of  17l"i,  195— he  is  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  Revolution  as  to  its  exter- 
nal passions,  iii.  368 — efforts  made  to 
gain  Koseiusko,  519  note — his  opinion 
of  Charette,  iv.  156 —  comparison  of 
Mi>reau  as  a  general  with  him,  166 — 
his  characters  of  Desaix  and  Kleber, 
li;7  note — preparations  for  1797,  284 
— his  forces,  285— and  plans,  287 — 
dangers  incurred  in  these,  ih. — his  first 
operations.  289 — proclamation,  290 — 
comparison  between  him  and  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  291  — crosses  the  Taglia- 
mento.  ih. — successes  in  Carinthia,  293 
— enters  <  Jermany,  21"! — is  joined  by 
•JmtbiTt.  and  danger  of  his  situation, 
299-  letter  proposing  peace,  300  — 
successes  against  the  retreating  Aus- 
trian.-*, 3ol — agrees  tu  armistice  of 
Leob'Mi,  3o3 — negotiations  at  Juden- 
bour^f,  3o5  —  liis  treachery  toward 

Venice,  31o,  311)  note  his  objects 
regarding  that  state.  311  subsidies, 
&.<•.,  insi-t.ed  on  from  it,  31:5  —language 
H-ed  by  liirn  t"W,trd  it<  government, 
31  7  — declares  war  against  it,  321— re- 
trospect of  his  last  successes,  333  — his 
residence  at  Mntitebello.  3:5 1  -nii'a- 
mires  fur  revolutionising  Genoa,  335  - 
conclusion  of  tin:  negotiations  witli 
Austria,  3ln — his  pretended  security 
and  real  fears,  311  the  spoliation  of 
Venice  his  aet,  312  //  ••••"/.  —  corre- 
spondence with  the  Directory  on  that 
fsubejt,  '•!>  1:5  note  contributions  levied 


by  him,  345 — his  motives  for  the  treaty 
of  Campo  Formio,  346 — review  of  his 
conduct  toward  Venice,  and  its  perfidy, 
349 — his  correspondence  regarding  it, 
proclamation,  &c.,  ib.  et  seq.  notes — 
light  thus  thrown  on  his  moral  charac- 
ter, 352 — and  influence  of  the  Revolu- 
tion upon  this  last,  353 — his  opinion  of 
the  Theophilanthropists,  374 — in  the 
saloons  of  Paris,  389 — his  views  before 
the  18th  Fructidor,  and  resolves  to 
support  the  Directory,  396 — proclam- 
ation in  their  favour,  397 — lie  is  the 
real  author  of  that  revolution,  409 — 
his  correspondence  with  them  on  the 
subject,  il>.  note — disapproved  of  their 
after  severity,  409  ct  .sr'y- — measures 
for  revolutionising  Switzerland,  449 — 
his  journey  through  it,  450 — his  share 
in  the  revolutionising  and  subjugation 
of  it,  452,  453  note — correspondence 
with  the  democratic  party  there,  453 
note — and  with  Brune  regarding  it, 
400  note — resolves  on  the  subjugation 
of  the  Roman  states,  474  et  seq. — com- 
pels the  dismissal  of  Provera,  476 — - 
correspondence  with  Berthier,  482 
note — offer  made  to  him  by  the  Aus- 
trian government,  539 — first  reveals 
his  intention  of  overturning  the  Di- 
rectory, Hi. — his  early  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  Egypt,  and  matur- 
ing of  his  ideas  on  it,  548 — his  last 
proclamation  to  the  Italians,  and  de- 
parture for  France,  519— commence- 
ment of  his  friendship  with  Desaix, 
550 — his  mode  of  life  at  Paris,  551  — 
his  reception  by  the  Directory,  552 — • 
and  speech  on  that  occasion,  553 — • 
fetes  in  honour  of  him,  554  —  his 
private  views  at  this  period,  555 — 
secret  views  of  the  Directory  regard- 
ing him,  55(5 — his  growing  aversion 
to  Jacobinism,  558— tour  to  the  coast, 
559 — refuses  the  command  of  the 
expedition  to  England,  ih. — persuades 
the  Directory  to  undertake  the  expe- 
dition to  Kgypt,  561 — preparations  for 
it.  563 — his  share  in  the  spoliation  of 
Switzerland,  562  note — his  objects  in 
this  expedition,  562  and  companions 
in  it,  563  —is  impelled  by  necessity  to 
it,  564  —  proclamation  and  last  act 
before  sailing,  565 — during  the  voyage, 
566,  569  rt.  .w/.— surrender  of  Malta, 
566 — narrow  escape  from  Kelson,  570 
—  landing  in  Kgypt,  and  capture  of 
Alexandria,  ih.  -  •-  -proclamation  there, 
571  —  his  policy,  579  proclamation  to 
the  inhabitants,  5sO — perfidy  toward 
Turkeyof  this  invasion,  582  -  advances 
toward  Cairo,  581  —  passage  of  the 
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desert.  582 — at  Chebreiss,  585— battle 
of  the  Pyramids,  586 — arrival  at  Cairo, 
and  hia  proceedings  there,  590  ct  seq. — 
proclamation  of  the  scheiks  in  his 
favour,  590 — his  civil  administration, 
592 — affects  the  Mussulman  faith,  ib. 
— discontent  among  his  troops,  593 — 
repulsed  at  Salahieh,  594  —  intrigues 
with  Ali  Pasha,  Hi.  —  his  treachery 
toward  Turkey,  595  —  battle  of  the 
Nile,  599— letter  to  madame  Brueys, 
U05  note — incorporates  the  prisoners 
liberated  by  Nelson  with  his  troops, 
007 — his  correspondence  with  Brueys 
before  the  engagement,  (!09  note — 
elfect.s  of  the  destruction  of  the  fleet 
mi  his  schemes,  009 — his  firmness,  (314 
— measures  for  maintaining  Egypt,  ib. 
— narrow  escape  at  the  Red  Sea,  617 — 
proclamation  to  the  Egyptians,  ib. — 
executions  of  Mamelukes  and  others, 
018,  043  note — the  invasion  of  Syria, 
and  his  ultimate  designs  in  it,  018 — 
his  forces  for  it,  619 — passage  of  the 
desert,  020 — storming  and  massacre  of 
Jaffa,  621 — arrives  before  Acre,  625 — 
capture  of  his  battering  train,  027 — 
commences  the  siege,  028— advances 
to  meet  the  Turks,  030 — their  defeat 
at  Mount  Tliabor,  031 — resumes  the 
siege  of  Acre,  035 — compelled  to  raise 
it  and  retreat,  636 — designs  this  failure 
frustrated,  and  his  adherence  through 
life  to  these  views,  037,  038 — procla- 
mation on  raising  the  siege,  and 
disasters  of  his  retreat,  038,  039— the 
poisoning  of  the  sick  at  Jaffa,  640 — 
state  of  Egypt  during  his  absence,  642 

-  -his  return  to  Cairo,  and  discontent 
in    tin1    army,    043  —  is    recalled    to 
Aboukir  by  the  landing  of  the  Turks, 
041 — his  victory  there,  647  ct  xci/. — 
learns  the  disasters  which  had  occurred 
in  Europe,  and  abandons  Egypt,  049 — 
his  voyage,  65i>-  --lands  in  Corsica,  and 
reaches  France,  651 — probable  fate  of 
his  Eastern  empire,  053. 

Effects  of  his  absence  on  the  cam- 
paign of  1799,  v.  10  — defence  by  him  of 
Nelson,  80  note — comparison  of  his 
writings  and  those  of  the  archduke,  167 

-  -character  of  the  latter  by  him,  168 — 
circumstances  which  induced  his  return 
from  Egypt,  193 — his  arrival  at  Frejus, 
194 — and  journey  to  Paris,   195 — his 
reception  by  the  Directory,  //>.,  196 — 
junction  of  all  parties  to  support  him, 
197 — their  views,  19S— and   his  dissi- 
mulation, 199 — his  efforts  to  gain  Gohier 
and  Moulins,  20<i — resolves  on  joining 
Sieves,   2<>1 — -measures   resolved    on, 
2"2 —  tries  in  vain  to  gain  Bernadotte, 
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203  —  but  is   joined  by  Moreau  and 
others,  204 — measures  finally  arranged, 
205 — hia  efforts  to  gain  all  parties,  206 
— his  demeanour  and  proceedings  on 
the    18th   Brumaire,   207- —  his  speech 
at  the  bar  of  the  Ancients,  209  — pam- 
phlet in  favour  of  him,  210 — directs 
the    arrest    of    Gohier   and    Moulins, 
211  —  danger    of    his    position,    and 
speech   before  the  Ancients,  214,  215 
—  enters  the  Five  Hundred,  and  scene 
there,  217 — dissolves  them  by  force, 
219  —  is     appointed     First     Consul, 
and  his   proclamation    upon    the    re- 
volution,   212,   220,    221    note  —  his 
clemency,  222 — formation  of  the  con- 
stitution, 223 — rupture   between  him 
and  Sieyes  on  it,  ib. — supreme   power 
vested  by  it  in  him,  225,  228 — appoint- 
ments in  administration  made  by  him, 
228 — interview  between  him  and  Sieyes, 
229 — his  views  on  the  destruction  of 
the  clergy,  232  -  letter  from  him  to  the 
British  government  propo.-ing   peace, 
and  reply  to  it,  242,  243 — his  views  on 
the  necessity  of  conquest  to  him,  260 
— his  resolution  to  overthrow  England, 
261 — measures  adopted  to  revive  cre- 
dit   in    France,  275  —  effects    of   his 
government,  276  —  pacification  of  La 
Vendee,    277  —  execution    of    Count 
Louis   de   Erotic',  278 — his  efforts  to 
detach  Russia  from  the  alliance,  279  — 
military  preparations,    280 — measures 
for  extinguishing    the    Revolutionary 
fervour,   282 — suppresses  the    liberty 
of  the  press,  283 — fixes  his  residence 
at  the  Tuileries,  284 — pageant  on  this 
occasion,    285  —  resumption  of  court 
etiquette  there,  286 — recall  of  the  emi- 
grants, 2^8 — his  inveteracy  against  the 
Jacobins,    ib.  —  organisation    of    the 
secret    police    ib. — comparison  of  his 
system  of  government  and  that  of  Con- 
stantino, 289,  290 — eulogy  by  him  on 
Washington,  291— his  designs  of  archi- 
tectural   embellishment,    292  —  sup- 
presses  the    fete  commemorating  the 
execution  of  the  king,  293 — elevation 
of  Trouchet  by  him,  294 — correspon- 
dence between  him  and  Louis  XVIII., 
ib. — formation  of  the  army  of  reserve 
at  Dijon,  297 — and  measures  for  rein- 
forcing  the   army   of   Italy,   298 — his 
plans,  299,  324 — jealousy  of  him  enter- 
tained by  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  300 
— appoints  Massena  to  command  be- 
fore Genoa,  326 — organisation  of  the 
army  of  reserve,  and  preparations  for 
passing  the  Alps,  347  —  devices   em- 
ployed to  conceal   its  strength.  348 — 
resolves  on  attempting  the  St  Bernard, 
2    D 
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350  — interview  between  him  and  Neck- 
er,  352 — measures  for  the  passage,  and 
proclamation  on  it,  id. — description  of 
it,  353  —  comparison  between  it  and 
those  of  Hannibal,  &c.,  170,  356  — is 
arrested  by  the  fort  of  Bard,  357 — de- 
vice by  which  it  is  passed,  359 — pas- 
sage of  the  Alps  by  the  remainder  of 
the  army,  and  advance  of  Melas,  361 — 
various  plans,  362 — resolves  on  advan- 
cing to  Milan,  363 — entrance  into  that 
city,  364 — is  joined  by  Moncey,  and 
his  outposts  move  to  the  Po,  ib. — pro- 
clamation, ih. — dispersion  of  his  forces, 
and  plans  for  intercepting  the  Austri- 
ans'  retreat,  366 — victory  at  Monte- 
bello,  367 — his  position  at  Stradella, 
36!) — preparatory  movements,  373 — 
battle  of  Marengo,  374 — his  conduct 
toward  Kellermann,  383 — armistice  of 
Alessandria,  384  —  returns  to  Milan, 
and  from  thence  to  Paris,  386 — resur- 
rection of  France  under  him,  389  — 
causes  of  this,  ib. — his  conduct  in  this 
campaign,  393 — circumstances  which 
led  him  to  receive  battle  at  Marengo 
in  echelon,  396 — consolidation  of  his 
power  by  these  successes,  399  —  nego- 
tiations with  Austria,  401 — proposes  a 
naval  armistice  to  Great  P>ritaiu,  4o2  — 
this  last  negotiation  is  broken  off,  -104 
— plot  of  the  Jacobins,  and  its  detec- 
tion, 40 5 — military  preparations,  ih. — 
alliance  of  Pius  VII.  with  him,  411 — 
confiscates  the  English  merchandise 
at  Leghorn,  413  — overthrow  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Switzerland  by  him, 
414  — recommences  hostilities,  ih. — on 
the  battle  of  Hohcnlindcn,  427  note — 
plans  of,  for  the  campaign  in  the  Gri- 
sons,  436  -views  regarding  Macdonald, 
4:'>7 — instructions  to  that  general,  438 
--depreciation  by  him  of  Macdonald' s 
achievements,  -146  note  his  indigna- 
tion at  the  armistice  of  Trcviso,  460-— 
terms  gi anted  by  him  to  Naples,  465 
—  introduction  of  the  continental 
system,  4'i»!  —his  instructions  to  Soult 
regarding  Naples,  4'>7-  the  treaty  of 
Lunevillc,  4<!9  <t  x<-<j.-  proclamation 
issued  on  it,  -171  character  of  his  con- 
quests and  their  results.  17  I-  his  hos- 
tility to  Great  Britain,  /'*. — introduc- 
tion of  his  system  of  extorting  supplies, 
475  —  measures  toward  the  I'nited 
States,  491  --alliance  with  the  em- 
peror Paul,  495  --  warm  advances  of 
the  latter  to  him,  4!is — schemes  con- 
certed between  them  against  India, 
539,  5  In  note — his  indignation  against 
the  Baltic  powers,  553  state  of  the 


army  in  Egypt,  and  his  instructions 
to  Kleber,  557 — letter  of  the  latter 
to  the  Directory  regarding  him,  ib. 
—  letter  from  him  to  the  Grand 
Vizier,  558  note — his  conduct  on  re- 
ceiving intelligence  of  the  battle  of 
Alexandria,  587 — characters  of  lley- 
nier  and  Meuou  by  him,  589  note — 
naval  exertions  for  the  relief  of  Egypt, 
601  —  his  joy  at  the  first  battle  of 
Algesiraz,  605  —  attack  by  him  on 
Portugal,  and  treaty  with  Spain,  609  — 
his  object  in  this  attack,  610 — invasion 
of  Portugal,  and  conditions  imposed 
on  it,  612,  613,  614 — proposes  to  Prus- 
sia the  appropriation  of  Hanover,  614 
—  his  preparations  for  the  invasion 
of  England,  615  —  Fulton  offers  to 
him  his  invention  of  steam  -  vessels, 
619  —  the  peace  of  Amiens,  620  et 
seq.  —  treaties  concluded  with  Tur- 
key, Bavaria,  the  United  States,  &c., 
627. 

Internal  state  of  France  on  his  acces- 
sion, vi.  1  —  means  at  his  disposal  for 
the  reconstruction  of  society,  2 — he  re- 
solves on  attempting  it,  3 — explosion 
of  the  infernal  machine,  5 — which  he 

ascribes  to   the    Jacobins,   6  et  ,*ei[ 

measures  against  that  body,  10  cf  si'q. 
— creates  the  duke  of  Parma  king  of 
Etruria,  13 — measures  to  prepare  the 
public  mind  for  his  assumption  of  the 
crown,  14 — his  views  on  the  lists  of 
eligibility,  15 — his  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  17,  22 — its 
institution,  25  —  he  is  created  First 
Consul  for  ten  years  additional,  26 — 
his  views  regarding  religion,  28 — argu- 
ments in  the  Council  of  State  in  favour 
of  a  church  establishment,  30 — passes 
the  Concordat  with  the  Pope,  31 — his 
demeanour,  itc. ,  at  the  ceremony  on 
that  occasion,  33 — his  difficulties  with 
the  high  church  party,  35 — his  speech 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  Concordat,  36 
-  and  subsequent  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject. 39 — his  views  for  the  restoration 
of  their  property  to  the  emigrants,  40 
• — and  his  policy  toward  them,  41  — 
partial  restoration  of  their  property, 
Hi. —  his  original  designs  regarding  this, 
42 — and  his  subsequent  opinion  on  it, 
44  measures  for  public  instruction, 
46  rf  ,svy. — principles  of  his  system  of 
it.  IS  -rewards  to  science  instituted, 
49 — measures  for  recruiting  the  army 
and  navy,  Hi. — the  Ecole  Militaire,  51 
note  views  on  colonial  government, 
51  —  changes  introduced  into  the  Ca- 
dastre. 55  t-f  Ki'i/.  his  indignation  at 
the  language  of  the  Tribunate,  58-- 
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municipal  changes,  59 — his  scheme  for 
modifying  the  Tribunate,  61 — resolves 
on  assuming  the  consulate  for  life,  63 
— majority  in  favour  of  it,  67  —  on 
Lafayette's  letter  regarding  it,  68 — his 
answer  to  the  message  of  the  Senate, 
69 — his  speech  on  the  lists  of  eligi- 
bility, &c. ,  70 — formation  of  the  new 
constitution,  72 — powers  conferred  on 
him  by  it,  ib. — his  court  at  this  time, 
73 — suppresses  the  ministry  of  police, 
77 — and  removes  Fouche'froin  its  head, 
78 — correspondence  of  Louis  XVIII. , 
and  offers  of  the  latter  to  him,  80 — 
formation  of  the  Code  Napoleon,  81 
et  seq. — ability  displayed  by  him  in  the 
discussions  on  it,  85  —  his  opinions 
with  regard  to  women,  91 — effect  of 
his  measures,  92  —  difficulties  of  his 
task,  93 — public  works  set  ou  foot  by 
him,  94 — he  resolves  on  the  invasion 
of  St  Domingo,  98 — confirms  Toussaint 
in  his  authority  there,  1 12 — but  deter- 
mines on  the  subjugation  of  the  island, 
114  —  liis  preparations  for  the  enter- 
prise, 116— his  treacherous  views,  128 
— seizui-e  and  treatment  of  Toussaint, 
ib.  1  29 — the  island  lost  by  his  treachery, 
134  —  his  encroachments  at  this  time 
in  Europe,  137 — revolutionises  Hol- 
land, ib. — remodels  the  Cisalpine  re- 
public, 139 — annexation  of  Piedmont 
to  France,  142 — commences  the  Sirn- 
plon  and  other  roads,  143 — annexation 
of  Parma,  Placentia,  &c.,  144,  404— ne- 
gotiations regarding  the  German  indem- 
nities, 145  ct  se'i- — instructions  regard- 
ing them.  150 — his  conquests  recognis- 
ed by  Austria,  151 — injustice  of  these 
arrangements,  1 52 — his  projects  against 
Switzerland,  155 — views  regarding  that 
country.  102 — changes  the  government 
there,  103 — withdrawal  of  his  troops 
from  it,  164— again  orders  the  inva- 
sion of  it,  165.  169 — new  constitution, 
172  ct  sc</. —  his  final  act  of  mediation, 
175—  his  administration  of  it,  176 — 
speech  by  him,  detailing  his  views,  177 
note — indignation  excited  by  his  in- 
terference, 177  — causes  of  irritation 
against  Great  Britain,  183 — attacks  of 
the  English  press  011  him,  ib. — de- 
mands made  by  him,  184  —  violent 
language  toward  Lord  Whitworth,189, 
193— preparations  on  his  part,  195  — 
hi>t  negotiations  and  demands  of  the 
parties,  196  —  declaration  of  war,  197 
— ae  orders  the  arrest  of  the  British 
travellers  in  France,  198  —  his  state- 
ment with  regard  to  this  measure.  199 
— was  resolved  on  war.  2lu — hit;  ac- 
count of  his  views  regarding  England, 


211 — advance  of  his  power  during 
peace,  213  —  increase  of  his  military 
strength,  214 — his  severity  to  the  more 
submissive  states,  215  et  seq. — his 
lenity  toward  those  which  resisted 
him,  218 — his  military  preparations, 
219 — first  development  of  the  conti- 
nental system,  222 — overruns  South- 
ern Italy,  223 — declarations  against 
British  commerce,  224 — preparations 
for  the  invasion  of  England,  ib.  et  seq. 
• — strength,  organisation,  &c.,  of  the 
flotilla  of  invasion,  227  —  his  naval 
designs,  228 — estimation  in  which  he 
held  Antwerp,  229  note — land  forces 
for  the  invasion,  and  their  organisa- 
tion, 231 — foreign  treaties,  232 — his 
opinion  on  the  fortifying  of  Paris,  240 
- — dissensions  between  him  and  Alexan- 
der, 254 — proposals  to  Prussia  regard- 
ing Hanover,  256 — effect  of  the  murder 
of  the  due  d'Enghien,  257 — use  made 
of  the  affair  of  Drake,  258 — demands 
of  Ilussia  to  him,  261 — and  his  answer, 
264 — rupture  between  them,  206 — his 
disposition  toward  Austria,  267 — his 
imperial  title  recognised  by  that  power, 
268 — efforts  made  to  secure  the  alli- 
ance of  Prussia,  269  et  seq. — seizure  of 
Sir  George  Rumboldt,  271  —  rupture 
with  Sweden,  273  —  animosity  of  the 
Porte  against  him,  275 — extension  of 
his  power  in  Italy,  ib. — preparations  at 
Genoa,  ib. — internal  measures  of  ad- 
ministration, 276  —  fete  at  Boulogne, 
ib. — anecdotes  of  him  at  this  time,  279 
— his  first  view  of  England,  280 — tour 
round  the  coast,  and  adulation  by 
•which  he  is  surrounded,  281 — mea- 
sures for  the  advancement  of  agricul- 
ture, 2ft>3 — prospects  of  his  govern- 
ment, 298 — opposition  to  him  of  the 
republican  officers.  299 — conspiracy  of 
Georges,  &c.,  301  —  abortive  attempts 
to  seduce  Georges,  ib.  note  —  Fouche 
reveals  the  plot  to  him,  304  —  first 
examination  of  Georges  before  him, 
307 — resolves  on  the  death  of  the  due 
d'Enghien,  308 — his  resolution  to  put 
to  death  a  prince  of  the  blood,  309 — 
his  inveteracy  against  him  and  the 
Bourbons,  312 — directs  the  trial  of  the 
duke,  313 — his  feeling  after  the  execu- 
tion, 319 — and  vindication  of  himself 
at  St  Helena,  320  —  his  indignation 
with  Chateaubriand.  323 — probabilities 
as  to  his  being  accessory  to  the  death 
of  Pichegru,  326 — his  defence  of  him- 
self on  the  subject  at  St  Helena.  328 
note — letter  from  Moreau  to  him,  33<> 
note — his  anxiety  for  Moreau' s  convic- 
tion, 332  — his  clemency  toward  the 
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conspirators,  334 — his  lenity  to  Mo- 
reau,  335  —  his  efforts  to  win  over 
Georges,  336  note — death  of  Captain 
Wright,  336  —  resolves  on  assuming 
the  crown,  33S — his  reasons  for  the 
murder  of  d'Enghien.  ib. — his  assump- 
tion of  the  crown  first  broached  to  the 
Senate,  339 — adulation  by  which  he  is 
surrounded,  343  —  his  answer  to  the 
Senate,  344 — and  key  it  affords  to  his 
policy,  ib. — is  declared  Emperor  of  the 
French,  345— general  concurrence  in 
this  change,  346 — rank  conferred  on 
the  members  of  his  family,  and  crea- 
tion of  the  marshals  of  the  empire,  ib. 
—  progress  of  etiquette  under  him, 
347— protest  by  Louis  XVIII.,  348 — 
his  coronation  by  the  Pope  resolved 
on.  ib. — his  reception  of  that  potentate, 
350 — result  of  the  appeal  to  the  people 
on  his  assumption  of  the  crown,  351 
— crowned  with  Josephine,  352 — pre- 
sentation of  eagles  to  the  army,  353  — 
fetes  and  splendour  of  his  court,  355 
— refuses  any  accession  of  territory  to 
the  Pope,  ib. — necessity  to  him  of 
constant  war.  362 — proposes  peace  to 
Great  Britain,  303 — influence  of  the 
press  in  his  favour,  365  —speech  to  the 
senate  on  peace,  366 — introduction  of 
the  system  of  indirect  taxation,  367 — • 
measures  against  Great  Britain,  39o — 
change  of  government  in  Holland,  391 
— he  resolves  to  assume  the  iron  crown. 
.'592  —  his  first  designs  regarding  the 
Italian  republic,  ib. — change  in  these, 
and  appointment  of  Eugene  as  viceroy 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  ib. — journey  to 
Italy,  393 — pageant  at  Marengo,  395  — 
entry  into  Milan,  396  — his  coronation 
with  the  iron  crown.  397 — addresses  to 
him  from  Naples  and  Genoa,  ib. —  his  re- 
ply to  the  latter.  39S — incorporation  of 
Genoa  with  r'nmce.  399— instalment  of 
Eugene,  and  constitution,  400 — popu- 
larity of  his  government,  and  great 
works  in  it.  4(>1-  his  progress  through 
the  Italian  cities,  entry  into  Genoa,  and 
fetes  there.  402— manifesto  issued  by 
him,  411  note — negotiations  regarding 
Hanover,  411 — continued  preparations 
for  the  invasion  of  England.  41  3  <•<  tf </. 
new  organisation  of  the  army,  416 — 
powers  t'ivcn  by  him  to  his  marshals, 
419— but  watch  kept  over  them.  420 
- — his  correspondence  with  his  officers, 
I'll  note — organisation  of  the  flotilla, 
421— arguments  for  and  airainst  its 
success,  422  his  projects  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Channel.  423  —  convet.tion 
with  Spain,  and  his  naval  preparations. 


426 — orders  the  squadrons  to  sea,  427 
— his  views  on  the  West  Indies,  428 — 
instructions  given  for  the  capture  of  St 
Helena,  429 — his  uncertainty  relative 
to  the  movements  of  Nelson,  431  note 
— his  instructions  to  Villeneuve,  433 
— success  as  yet  of  his  scheme,  434 
— which  is  penetrated  by  Nelson  and 
Colliugwood,  ib.,  435  note  —  further 
instructions  to  Villeneuve,  436  —  his 
schemes  are  disconcerted  by  Sir  Robert 
Calder's  action,  ib.  et  seq. — abandons 
the  project  against  England,  and  dic- 
tates the  plan  of  the  campaign  of  Ulm, 
439  —  account  by  him  of  the  action, 
441 — again  orders  Villeneuve  to  sea, 
and  his  plans  again  disconcerted,  443 
— final  abandonment  of  his  projects  of 
invasion,  and  preparations  for  attack- 
ing Austria,  445  —  measures  for  con- 
cealing his  designs  against  Austria,  446 
— preparations  of  that  power  against 
him,  447  —  correspondence  between 
them,  448  note — his  efforts  to  gain  Ba- 
varia, 449— joined  by  the  latter,  450 — 
his  preparations,  ib.  —  movements  to  the 
Rhine.  452 — further  preparations,  453 
—  address  to  the  Senate,  ib. — instructs 
Villeneuve  to  leave  Cadiz.  455 — battle 
of  Trafalgar,  464 — and  final  shock  given 
by  it  to  his  naval  power,  480  —  his 
opinion  regarding  victories  at  sea,  ib. 
• — probable  issue  had  he  succeeded  in 
landing,  485 — hisdesignsif  hehad,  !b.-- 
and  the  probabilities  of  their  success, 
486 — measures  to  induce  Austria  to 
commence  hostilities,  528  —  efforts  to 
gain  Prussia,  630 — conditions  offered 
her  by  him,  531 — instructions  for  the 
march  of  the  army  of  England  toward 
Germany,  532  —  composition  of  it,  and 
routes  of  the  various  corps.  533 — directs 
the  violation  of  the  Prussian  territory, 
535 — effect  of  these  movements,  ib.— 
hostile  measures  of  Prussia.  536  — ne- 
gotiations with  Naples  and  Rome,  and 
proclamations,  537.  538-  movements 
to  surround  Mack.  53!) — recompenses 
to  the  combatants  at  Vertingen.  541 
— continues  to  envelop  Mack,  542 — 
and  completes  the  investment  of  Ulm, 
515-  address  by  him  to  the  troops  at 
the  Lech,  546  —  preparations  for  a 
general  attack.  548  —  the  heights 
around  Ulm  are  carried.  .5.52 — negotia- 
tions for  Mack's  surrender.  553 --who 
capitulates  at  first  conditionally,  ib. — • 
afterwards  unconditionally.  554  —defil- 
ing of  the  troops  before  him,  555  —  his 
address  to  the  officers,  and  demeanour 
toward  the  captives.  556 — message  to 
the  Senate,  557—  proclamation  to  the 
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troops,  558  note — pursuit  of  the  Aus- 
trian*, iuicl  his  arrival  at  Munich,  568  — - 
increasing  irritation  of  Prussia,  570 — 
advances  into  Upper  Austria,  and  re- 
treat of  the  enemy,  579 — his  arrival  at 
Lintz,  and  reorganisation  of  the  army 
there,  580 — proposals  of  peace  made  to 
him,  581  —  measures  against  Kutusoff, 
582 — continues  his  march  upon  Vien- 
na, 583 — disaster  sustained  by  Mortier, 
584  —  anecdote  of  him,  583  note — his 
vexation  on  Mortier's  defeat,  587 — 
presses  on  toward  Vienna,  and  his  in- 
structions relative  to  the  bridge  of  the 
Danube,  588 — negotiations  carrying  on 
with  Austria,  Ib. — seizure  of  the  bridge, 
590 — he  passes  through  the  city  and 
occupies  Schonbrunn,  592 — his  subse- 
quent movements,  593  —  his  critical 
situation,  and  measures  to  meet  it,  597 

—  contributions    levied    by  him,    598 
note — his    forces,   599  —  advances    to 
Brunn,  (iOO — reconnoitres  the  field  of 
Austerlitx,  ib. — danger  of  his  situation 
at   this  time,  ib. — pretended  negotia- 
tions, and  letter  from  him  to  Alexan- 
der, (jOl — hostile  measures  of  Prussia, 
and  interview  of  Haugwitz  with  him, 
604 — the  Allies  advance  against  him, 
60."> — and  he  concentrates  his  troops, 
606 — his  arrangements  for  the  battle 
of  Austerlitz,  611 — night  illumination 
before  the  battle,  ib. — proclamation  to 
the  army,  (i!2  note — the  battle  of  Aus- 
terlitx.,   013    et    >tcfj. — dangers    of    his 
situation  after  it.  623 — armistice  pro- 
posed,   62-1 — interview  with   the   Km- 
peror  Francis,  ib. — peace  with  Austria, 
and  armistice  with   Russia,   625  — con- 
ditions of  the  armistice.  627 — procla- 
mation   to    the    army.    ib.    note  —  his 
return    to  Schonbrunn.    628 — his    re- 
ception   of   Haugwitz,  and   treaty  on 
behalf  of  Prussia,  ib.,  (i2'.t,  630  note — 
his  enmity  to   Hardenberg,   6:51    note 

—  peace  of  Presburg  with  Austria,  6,'U 
— his  objects  in  this  treaty,   636'-  -lie 
announces  the   dethronement  of  the 
king  of  Naples.  637 — his  motives  for 
this    step.  63S — proclamation    on  the 
peace,    t!39   note-    his  journey  home- 
ward. f>3!) — reflections  on  the  campaign 
and  rapidity  of  his  successes  in  it,  640 
— risks  which  lie  encountered  during 
it.  *>42      L'rowth  of  his  military  power 
during    peace,    614  -    forces     he    had 
under    arms,    ib.    note —  this   growth 
during  peace  characterised  his  whole 
reign, 644  —justification  hence  afforded 
of  the  policy  of  (Meat   Britain,  (>  li- 
ability displayed   hy  him.  and   magni- 
tude  of    his  resources.   »i  16 — his   opi- 


nion of  Pitt's  military  combinations, 
t>60. 

Consolidation  of  his  power,  •vii.  83 — 
his  return  to  Paris,  and  measures  with 
regard  to  the  financial  crisis  there,  91 
— letter  during  the  campaign  on  the 
subject,  92  note — the  absorption  of 
specie  the  cause  of  the  crisis,  94,  98  - 
danger  to  him  from  it,  95 — his  mea- 
sures to  arrest  it,  96 — he  threatens  the 
arrest  of  Ouvrard,  99  note — financial 
changes,  99  —  report  on  his  public 
works,  101  — exposition  of  his  tri- 
umphs, and  silence  as  to  Trafalgar,  102 
— his  policy  as  shown  in  this  report, 
103 — the  Austerlitz  column  erected  to 
him  and  the  grand  army,  ib. — statue  of 
him  there,  ib. — dethronement  of  the 
house  of  Naples,  104 — and  elevation 
of  his  brother  Joseph  to  the  throne, 
106  • —  his  feelings  on  the  battle  of 
Maida,  111 — makes  his  brother  Louis 
king  of  Holland,  116 — his  instructions 
to  the  latter,  ib  — creation  of  fiefs  for 
his  marshals,  &c.,  ib.—  his  views  in 
these  measures,  117 — audience  to  the 
Turkish  ambas-ador,  118 — naval  ope- 
rations at  this  time,  119 — his  change 
of  system  in  the  naval  war,  124 — 
injustice  done  to  his  admirals,  127 — 
his  encroachments  on  the  continent, 
136 — increasing  coldness  between  him 
and  Prussia,  137 — his  contempt  for 
that  power,  141 — further  measures  of 
aggression  in  Germany,  ib. — formation 
of  the  Confederation  of  the  llhine, 
143 — address  on  announcing  it,  147 — 
measures  to  avoid  an  immediate  rup- 
ture with  Prussia.  149 — fresh  umbrage 
given  to  that  power,  ib. — which  com- 
mences preparations  for  war,  150 — 
renewed  differences  with  Russia.  151  — 
disputes  regarding  the  mouths  of  the 
Cattaro.  152 —  treaty  concluded  by 
d'Oubril.  which  is  afterwards  disa- 
vowed, 154 — negotiations  with  Great 
liiitain.  and  basis  proposed,  156  — 
which  he  departs  from.  159 — incrfns- 
ing  estrangement  between  the  parties. 
161  —  his  demands  rise,  and  the  nego- 
tiation broken  off,  162 — his  views  in 
these  negotiations,  163— commences 
preparations  against  Prussia,  lb'4  —  ul- 
timatum offered  by  that  power.  165 — 
he  sets  out  for  the  army.  ib. — effect  on 
his  fortunes  of  the  murder  of  Palm, 
166 — first  appeal ance  of  hostility  on 
the  part  of  Spain.  194 — he  is  suppoit- 
ed  by  the  lesser  Gel  manic  states.  I'.i5 
• — Ibices  for  the  campaign  of  Jena,  19'! 
---the  generals  opposed  to  him,  19S— - 
proclamation  by  him,  199— contrast  Vic- 
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tween  his  and  the  Prussian  one,  202 
— language  used  by  him  toward  the 
queen  of  Prussia,  ib. — his  movements 
to  surround  the  Prussians,  204 — his 
first  successes,  207  — his  expectations 
of  a  desperate  resistance,  211 — move- 
ments preparatory  to  a  general  battle, 
ib. — elusory  proposals  of  peace,  212  — 
his  dispositions  for  the  battle,  214  — 
proclamation  to  the  troops,  2 1 6 — battle 
of  Jena,  217— battle  of  Auerstadt,  224 
— his  indignation  at  Bernadotte,  230 
note — his  bulletin  of  Jena  and  Auer- 
stadt, 231  note — measures  to  follow 
up  his  success,  234 — Leipsic  decree 
against  English  commerce,  238  — 
further  operations  in  pursuit  of  the 
Prussians,  239— alienation  of  Berna- 
dotte from  him,  ib.  note — capture  of 
Magdeburg,  251  — detaches  Saxony 
from  the  coalition,  2513 — refuses  to 
treat  with  Prussia,  255 — visits  the 
field  of  Ilosbach.  Potsdam,  and  the 
tomb  of  Frederick,  256 — his  ungener- 
ous conduct.  257 — entry  into  Berlin, 
258 — the  affair  of  prince  Hatzfeld, 
259  —  proclamations  and  addresses, 
2*31  —  his  severity  toward  the  duke  of 
Brunswick,  262 — toward  the  queen, 
the  elector  of  Hesse-Cassel,  Gentz,  &c., 
263 — and  toward  the  prince  of  Orange, 
264— contributions  on  the  conquered 
districts,  265 — and  military  organisa- 
tion of  them,  267—  negotiations  with 
Prussia,  26>  — convention  signed  on 
the  part  of  Prussia,  269 — which  Frede- 
rick-William refuses  to  ratify,  270  — 
the  Berlin  decree,  271- — operations 
directed  in  Silesia,  £c..  272 — new  con- 
scription demanded,  273 — other  mea- 
sures for  strengthening  himself,  274 — 
treaty  concluded  with  Saxony.  1/1. — 
his  successes  in  this  campaign.  275 
talents  displayed  in  it,  and  errors 
committed.  276  —  his  sense  of  his 
danger  from  Russia,  2S2  embarrass- 
ment occasioned  by  the  Polish  ques- 
tion, 2<S7 — arguments  urged  for  the 
restoration  of  Poland,  2S^  and  coun- 
ter statements  against  it,  289  — course 
adopted  by  him,  292 — forged  procla- 
mations issued  by  him,  293 — bulletin 
on  the  subject  of  that  country,  294-- 
he  proposes  to  Austria  the  exchange 
of  Galhcia  for  Silesia,  295— declara- 
tions in  favour  of  Turkey,  296  pro- 
clamation on  the  anniversary  of  Aus- 
terliU,  297 — directs  the  formation  of 
the  Temple  of  Glory  at  Paris,  L'!'!' — his 
plans  for  its  construction,  3oO--his 
secret  design  in  it,  302  note-  efforts  to 


recruit  his  forces,  302  —  contribu- 
tions levied  on  Prussia,  303 — disposi- 
tion of  his  forces,  304 — advances  to 
Warsaw,  309 — measures  to  repel  the 
enemy,  310 — forces  the  passage  of  the 
Ukra,  311 — his  designs  in  these  first 
movements,  313  — battle  of  Pultusk, 
315 — battle  of  Golymin,  317 — puts  his 
army  into  winter-quarters,  320 — re- 
sults of  this  part  of  the  campaign, 
321— position  of  his  winter-quarters, 
323  —  measures  for  the  maintenance 
and  employment  of  his  troops,  324 — 
and  for  completing  the  reduction  of 
Silesia,  325  —  his  efforts  to  engage 
Turkey  in  the  contest,  328 — his  resi- 
dence at  Warsaw,  330 — danger  of  his 
situation  after  the  irruption  of  Ben- 
ningsen,  33" — vigour  in  assembling  his 
army,  338 — he  marches  for  Beuuing- 
sen's  rear,  339 — the  latter  retreats, 
and  his  pursuit,  340 — his  forces  at 
Kylau,  344 — disposition  of  them,  and 
plan  for  the  battle,  348— battle  of 
Kylau,  350  — his  losses  in  it,  359 — his 
bulletin  of  it,  359  note — losses  subse- 
quent to  the  battle,  361 — calls  in  all 
his  detachments  and  proposes  peace, 
362 — falls  back  to  the  Passarge,  364 — 
his  real  object  at  Kylau  was  foiled, 
366 — proclamation,  ib.  note — danger 
of  his  position  from  Austria,  &c.,  368 
note — new  conscription,  370 — activity 
displayed  in  repairing  his  losses,  and 
further  exactions  in  Germany,  371 — • 
his  preparations  on  the  Rhine,  372 — 
his  danger,  373 — his  conduct  of  the 
campaign,  375 — measures  to  induce  a 
rupture  between  Turkey  and  Russia, 
431 — measures  to  aid  the  former,  446 
effects  on  his  success  of  the  inacti- 
vity of  Great  Britain,  466,  467— at- 
tempt of  Austria  to  mediate,  472  — 
negotiations  with  Spain,  &c.,  and  suc- 
cours obtained  from  thence,  475— his 
views  regarding  Sweden.  477 — nego- 
tiations with  Turkey  and  Persia,  481 

—  measures    for    aiding    them,    and 
views  against    India  in  these,    482 — 
commencement  of  jealousies  between 
him  and  Turkey,  483 — measures    for 
organising  the  strength  of  Poland,  484 

—  position,  &c.,  of  his  winter-quarters 
4'S5 — measures  of  internal  administra- 
tion, 489  — correspondence  regarding 
the   liberty  of  the  press,  490 — design 
selected  for  the  Madeleine,  492  note — 
operations   in    Silesia,  496 — measures 
for  the  reduction   of   Dantzic,  500   et 
.•<"/. — position  of  his  forces.   510 — in- 
cursion of   Bcnningsen,   and  prepara- 
tions  for   repelling    it,   516-  compels 
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the  Russians  to  fall  back  to  Heilsberg, 
517 — plans  he  might  have  followed, 
518 — -advances  on  Heil»berg,  520  — 
battle  of  Heilsberg,  521 — scene  with 
Lannes,  &c.,  after  it,  524  note — he 
turns  that  position,  526 — movements 
before  Friedland,  527 — battle  of  Fried- 
land,  53(3 — his  subsequent  inactivity, 
542  —  capture  of  Konigsberg,  543  — 
subsequent  measures,  545  —  reasons 
which  made  him  agree  to  an  armistice, 
547 — conclusion  of  the  armistice,  550 
— proclamation,  551  note— his  inter- 
view with  Alexander  on  the  raft  at 
Tilsit,  551  et  ser/. — the  negotiations, 
553 — interview  between  him  and  the 
queen  of  Prussia,  554 — his  character 
of  her,  555 — his  demeanour  toward 
Frederick- William,  556  note  - —  his 
admiration  of  the  Russian  guard,  557 
— the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  558  et  .sfy. — con- 
tributions on  Prussia,  561  —  secret 
articles  of  the  treaty  relative  to  Tur- 
key, 562 — and  to  Portugal,  Spain,  &c., 
564  et  scq. — share  of  Turkey  allotted 
to  him,  566 — his  measures  for  taking 
possession  of  these  cessions,  567  — 
convention  with  Prussia  regarding  the 
contributions,  569 — losses  during  the 
campaign,  571 — consequences  of  this 
treaty  to  him  in  the  end,  575 — useless 
allies  he  secured  by  it,  576 — perfidy  of 
his  conduct  toward  Turkey,  577 — exa- 
mination of  his  conduct  toward  Poland, 
579  note — his  general  conduct  in  the 
treaty,  579 — his  true  object  in  it,  581 
—negotiations  with  Tippoo  S;db,  685. 
His  empire  and  that  of  Great  Britain 
in  India,  viii.  108 — change  in  his  mode 
of  hostility  against  Great  Britain  after 
Trafalgar,  117 — his  plan  of  uniting 
Europe  against  her  in  the  continental 
system,  1  IS— and  of  employing  against 
her  the  whole  continental  fleets,  lit' — • 
liis  Berlin  decree,  its  terms,  objects, 
&.C..  120  ft  scij.-—  issuing  of  the  orders 
in  council  in  retaliation.  127 — issuing 
of  his  Milan  decree.  1:32  —  not  the 
aggressor  in  this  commercial  war,  142 
— ultimate  effects  of  the  continental 
system.  146 — introduction  of  the  sys- 
tem of  licenses.  147 — his  return  to 
Paris,  and  excitement  occasioned  by 
it,  151  -adulation  with  which  he  was 
surrounded.  152  -fete  in  honour  of 
the  army,  153  —  suppression  of  the 
Tribunate,  154  —his  ivasons  for  it.  155 
— and  submission  with  which  it  was 
received.  156 — establishes  the  censor- 
ship of  the  press.  l.V.i  banishment  of 
madame  de  Stael,  ]61 — and  madame 
Itec.unier.  16:'.  —changes  in  the  judicial 


system,  164  —  decree  against  conniv- 
ance at  British  commerce,  ib. — rapid 
progress  of  centralisation,  166 — prin- 
ciples of  his  system  of  government, 
169  —  re-establishment  of  titles  of 
honour,  170  —  endowments  on  his 
marshals,  ministers,  &c.,  174  —  sys- 
tem of  fusion  of  the  old  and  new 
noblesse,  177 — general  adherence  of 
the  old  to  him,  178  —  discontent  of 
the  republican  part}7  at  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  titles  of  honour,  179 — rea- 
sons which  made  him  disregard  these, 
181  —  description  of  his  court,  and 
progress  of  etiquette,  ///. — advantages 
of  his  government,  182 — his  revenue, 
and  effect  of  the  foreign  contributions 
on  it,  18:',  184 — report  on  his  public 
works,  186 — statement  of  his  finances, 
189  — his  attachment  to  the  system  of 
indirect  taxation,  191 — new  law  of 
high  treason,  192 — state  of  the  prisons 
and  their  inmates  under  him,  193 — 
trivial  grounds  of  committal  to  them, 
195 — extent  of  his  power,  197 — slav- 
ish obedience  rendered  to  him,  198  — 
conscriptions  levied  by  him,  199  note 
—  system  of  national  education,  201 
et  seq. — its  subservience  to  him,  204 — 
ability  with  which  he  established  his 
power,  217  —  constitution  for  the 
grand-duchy  of  Warsaw,  225 — and  the 
kingdom  of  Westphalia,  226 — severity 
of  his  treatment  of  Prussia,  228 — fresh 
requisitions  made  on  her.  229  —  his 
jealousy  of  Hardenberg.  232 — demands 
the  banishment  of  Stein.  236 — acces- 
sion of  Austria  to  his  continental  sys- 
tem, 242 — convention  with  Sweden, 
and  his  displeasure  with  Brune  for  it, 
246  —  his  determination  to  seize  the 
Danish  fleet,  247 — Jomini's  statement 
as  to  his  naval  designs  at  this  time, 
249  note — his  indignation  at  the  Co- 
penhagen expedition,  256 — justifica- 
tion of  it  afforded  by  his  after  con- 
duct, ib.  —  compels  Alexander  to  de- 
clare war  against  Great  Britain.  269 — 
alliance  between  him  and  Denmark, 
275— opposes  Alexander's  advances  in 
Turkey,  //;. — alienation  of  the  latter 
power  from  him.  277 — his  journey  into 
Italy,  and  changes  in  its  constitution, 
279 -encroachments  upon  it,  and  on 
Holland.  &c..  2S2 — portion  of  Europe 
assigned  to  him  by  Tilsit,  2S6 — his 
designs  against  Spain  and  Portugal, 
2>9 — proclamation  of  Godoy  against 
him,  293  —  his  dissimulation  on  this 
occasion,  ib.  —  he  resolves  on  dethron- 
ing the  sovereigns  of  these  countries, 
295  —  stipulations  regarding  them  at 
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Tilsit,  296 — demands  made  by  him  on 
Portugal,  ib. — commencement  of  his 
intrigues  with  Charles  IV.,  Ferdinand, 
&c.,  3l)2  — treaty  of  Fontoinebleau,  304 
— his  perfidy  in  this  treaty,  307 — his 
instructions  to  Juuot  relative  to  the 
invasion  of  Portugal,  308— proclama- 
tion declaring  the  dethronement  of 
the  Bragauza  family,  313  —  letter  of 
Charles  IV.  to  him,  325  note— refuses 
to  interfere  in  the  dissensions  among 
the  Spanish  royal  family,  325 — entrance 
of  his  troops  into  Spain,  327 — seizure 
of  its  principal  fortresses,  330 — further 
preparations  relative  to  that  country, 
331  —  proposes  exchange  of  Portugal 
for  North  Spain,  335  —  hypocrisy 
toward  the  Spanish  princes,  &c.,  337 
— offers  the  crown  of  Spain  to  Louis, 
347 — mission  of  Savary  to  Madrid,  348 
— letter  to  Ferdinand  urging  the  jour- 
ney to  Bayonne,  355  — arrival  of  the 
royal  family  of  Spain  there,  and  his 
embarrassment,  358 — letter  to  Murat 
at  Madrid,  359  —  his  reception  of 
Ferdinand,  370 — arguments  by  which 
he  urges  the  abdication  of  the  latter, 
372,  374 — interview  between  him  and 
Escoiquiz,  375  —  his  reception  of 
Charles  IV.,  377 — obtains  the  abdica- 
tion of  the  latter,  381  — and  at  last 
that  of  Ferdinand,  383  • —  offers  the 
throne  to  his  brother  Joseph,  385 — 
his  account  of  the  transactions  at 
Bayonne,  ib.  note  —  proclamation  to 
the  Spaniards,  387  note  —  perfidy  of 
his  whole  proceedings,  388  et  seq.—  its 
ultimate  consequences  toward  him, 
391 —  apparent  wisdom  of  his  proceed- 
ings, 393  —  but  ultimate  retribution 
they  brought.  394  — he  was  impelled 
to  them  by  his  position,  ib. — his  army 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Penin- 
sular war.  414  —  its  state  of  discipline, 
equipment,  &e..  41.")-  amount  of  it  in 
Spain.  430 —breaking out  of  the  insur- 
rection. 431  ctxi'if. — proclamation  of  the 
.Junta  of  Seville  against  him,  439  note 

—  his  measure.-*,  for  suppressing  the  in- 
sunvction.  4  \'2    -meeting  of  the  Span- 
ish Notables,  443     constitution  framed 
for  Spain,  4)."i      further  proceedings  at 
I'.ayoime.  -1  17  -he  returns  to  Paris,  ib. 

—  violent    language    toward    the    due 
del  Infantado.   14!) — his  naval  prepara- 
tions and   plans.    45!)  —  first   measures 
against  the  insurrection,    Jill      -direc- 
tions  given  to  Savary  for  its  suppres- 
sion, 4J3,  47<\  479,  notes     his  exulta- 
tion on  the  battle  of   Rio  Seen.  4>3 — 
reinforcements  sent  by  him  to  Spain. 


ib. — his  opinion  of  the  capitulation  of 
Baylen,  499 — directions  to  Junot  re- 
garding Portugal,  513 — his  views  on 
the  convention  of  Cintra,  541 — im- 
pression made  on  him  by  the  disasters 
in  Spain,  554 — threatening  position 
and  preparations  of  Austria,  555  — 
preparations  on  his  part,  new  con- 
scription, <fec.,  556  —  new  treaty  with 
Prussia,  558 — journey  to  Erfurth  to 
meet  the  emperor  Alexander.  559  et 
seq. — anecdotes  of  them  during  their 
stay  there,  563  note — they  visit  Wei- 
mar and  the  field  of  Jena,  564 — their 
secret  views,  565 — tenor  of  these  con- 
ferences, and  mutual  concessions,  566 
et  seq. — he  proposes  alliance  by  mar- 
riage to  the  Czarina,  569 — differences 
between  them  regarding  Constanti- 
nople, ib. — new  treaty  with  Prussia,  570 
— returns  to  Paris,  and  sets  out  for 
Spain,  571 — forces  there,  572 — opera- 
tions there  previous  to  his  arrival,  576 
— position  of  the  opposite  forces  at  the 
time  of  his  arrival,  579 — defeats  Blake 
at  Espinosa,  Reynosa,  &c.,  ib.  et  seq. 
— battle  of  Burgos.  581  —  operations 
against  Castauos  and  Palafox,  583 — 
battle  of  Tudela,  584— result  of  these 
successes,  and  his  displeasure  with 
Ney,  586 — movements  in  pursuit  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  toward  Madrid, 
587— forcing  of  the  Somo-Sierra  pass, 
588— capture  of  the  Retiro,  590 — and 
of  Madrid,  591 — measures  for  tran- 
quillising  the  country,  592 — proclama- 
tion to  the  Spaniards,  594  note — dis- 
position and  amount  of  his  forces,  595 
— operations  against  Sir  John  Moore, 
601 — passage  of  the  Guadarrama  pass, 
and  retreat  of  the  British,  ib.  —  he 
continues  the  pursuit  in  person  to 
Astorga,  (!n5 — and  thence  returns  to 
Paris  to  prepare  for  the  Austrian  war, 
tiiHi  —  rapidity  of  his  journey,  G07  note 
-—character  of  this  campaign,  621 — 
remonstrance  against  the  preparations 
of  Austria,  637 — his  correspondence 
at  Krlurth  with  the  emperor  Francis, 
638  note — his  forces  in  Germany,  643 
—  general  effervescence  throughout 
Germany  against  him,  646 — his  mani- 
festo against  Austria,  647  note-  angry 
notes  between  the  two  cabinets,  648 
-  he  resolves  on  war,  and  measures 
for  concentrating  his  forces,  650 — last 
diplomatic  communications.  654 — his 
plans  for  the  campaign.  656— -his  in- 
sti  notions  to  Berthier  regarding  it, 
66ij—  joins  the  army,  and  measures 
for  concentrating  it,  664— proclama- 
tion issued  by  him.  665 — his  plans. 
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and  dangers  with  which  they  were 
attended,  666 — position  of  his  troops, 
and  his  address  to  the  German  confe- 
derates, 667,  669— battle  of  Abens- 
berg,  671 — and  of  Landshut,  672 — his 
movements  preparatory  to  Echmiihl, 
677 — battle  of  Echmiihl,  679 — opera- 
tions against  Ratisbon,  and  wound 
received  by  him  there,  685 — advan- 
tages gained  by  these  operations,  686 
— which  were  due  to  the  rapidity  of  his 
movements,  687 — conferring  of  mili- 
tary honours  and  rewards  at  Ratisbon, 
689 — proclamation,  690 — disasters  of 
his  nontenants  and  allies,  6!'l  — check- 
ered character  of  the  campaign,  694. 

Measures  for  a  concentric  attack  on 
Vienna,  ix.  1 — terms  of  accommoda- 
tion proposed  by  the  archduke,  3  note 
— advances  to  the  Traun.  4 — arrival 
at  Ebersberg,  12 — and  continues  his 
advance  on  Vienna.  1.'! — curious  obser- 
vations on  Richard  Cocur  do  I  .-ion,  14 
—  measures  for  the  reduction  of 
Vienna,  16 — its  surrender.  17 — posi- 
tion of  his  forces,  18 — his  displeasure 
with  Bernadotte,  and  proclamation  on 
the  capture  of  Vienna,  ib.  note — 
chances  as  regards  the  approaching 
conflict,  31— ho  resolves  on  crossing 
the  Danube,  and  attacking  the  enemy, 
32 — preparations  for  the  passage,  34 — 
the  archduke  resolves  to  attack  him 
during  it,  37 — and  his  danger,  38 — 
position  of  his  troops,  40 — he  resolves 
on  giving  battle.  41 — battle  of  Aspern 
or  Essling,  42  (t  .•<"/. --his  last  inter- 
view with  Lannes,  f>6 — retreats  to 
Lobau.  57 — council  of  war  held  in 
the  island.  5S — situation  of  his  forces 
in  it,  59 — he  resolves  on  maintaining 
himself  there.  60 — ami  himself  sets  off 
for  Vienna.  »!1  —  his  conduct  in  this 
battle.  62 — on  his  mode  of  attacking 
in  column.  64 — reasons  for  his  rash- 
ness. <!6— measures  for  the  suppression 
of  the  revolt  in  the  Tyrol.  112— ex- 
citement against  him  in  Northern 
Germany,  anil  outbreak  of  the  insur- 
rection there.  12")  —  his  measures 
against  it.  132 — his  views  regarding 
the  campaign  in  Poland.  134—  distrust 
on  discovering  the  leaning  of  Russia 
towards  Austria.  137 — increased  dilli- 
rulties  of  his  situation.  141.  142- his 
views  after  Aspern.  and  danger  of  his 
situation.  1  l.">— -  forces  collected  in 
Lobau.  146  —  his  preparations  for 
crossing  the  Danube,  149-  -field- works. 
i\c.  '•ou.-.tructid  in  Lobau.  15o—  his 
real  designs  as  to  the  point  of  passage, 
and  measures  for  deceiving  the  enemy. 
VnL.  XIV. 


151 — preparation  of  the  bridges,  •[[>. — 
measures  for  clearing  his  flanks,  154 — 
is  checked  in  attempting  the  passage 
at  Presburg,  ib. —  is  joined  by  Marmont 
and  Eugene,  165 — amount  of  the 
forces  now  concentrated,  169, 170  note 
— his  measures  for  restoring  the  tone 
of  the  army,  171 — feigned  prepara- 
tions, 174 — the  passage  effected,  175 — 
ad  vantages  gained  by  these  manoeuvres, 
176 — advance  over  the  Marchfeld,  179 

—  battle  of  Wagram,  180 — his  victory, 
198 — nocturnal  alarm,  and  his  danger, 
199— visits  the  field,  2u4— and  creates 
Macdouald,    Oudinot,    and    Marmont 
marshals,  206,  207-  Bernadotte  is  dis- 
graced,   207 — movements   in   pursuit, 
210 — his  arrival   at  Znaym,   211  — ar- 
mistice with  the  Austrians,  212 — con- 
tributions levied  by  him,  216 — his  do 
signs  for  the  amplification  of  Antwerp, 
227 — his    opinion    of    the    "\Valchereu. 
expedition,    238    note  —  returns     to 
Vienna  during  the  negotiations,  259 — 
terms  imposed  by  him,  261—  his  causes 
for  disquietude,  262 — attempt  of  (Stabs 
to  assassinate  him,  and   its   influence 
on    the    negotiation,    263 — his    views 
relative  to  a  division  of  the  Austrian 
crown,  268 — he  returns  to  Paris,  269 

—  destruction    of    the    ramparts    of 
Vienna,  ib. — preparations  for  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Tyrol,  280 — cruelty  of 
his  execution  of  Hofer.  287 — his  con- 
fiscation of  the  ecclesiastical  states.  291 
if  .•<"/. — letter  from  him  to  the  pope, 
293  note — and  reply  of  the  latter,  2!;4 
note — terms  proposed  by  him  to  the 
pope.   2'.' I -orders  the   occupation   of 
Rome.  &c,  295 — and  assumes  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Roman  states.  297 — 
annexation  of  the  whole  Ecclesiastical 
dominions   to   Ihe   kingdom   of  Italy, 
299 — bull  of  excommunication  against 
him.   i!>. — his  views  for  the  transfer- 
ence   of   the   pope    to   France.    3u<> — 
which  are  hastened  by  the  arrest  of 
the  latter.   3<H    ft  «v/._of   which    lie 
subsequently  approves.  :-!n5 — adminis- 
tration of  the  Roman  states  by  him, 
,", i  M!  —  great  works  in  them.3u8 — e fleets 
of  his  spoliation  of  Rome  on   his  fate. 
31 1—  rejection  by  Great  Britain  of  his 
proposals  from  Erfurth,   31  1 — cU'ects 
on  his  continental  system  of  the  alli- 
ance between  Great  Britain  and  Tin-- 
key. 31S — his  opinion  oi  the  enterprise 
at    liasquc   Roads.   336 — his  forces   at 
this    time    in    Spain.    344 — measures 
directed  for  the  reduction  of  Surngos:-a. 
347 — his  instructions  relative   to  the 
campaign  in  Catalonia,  ">'•- — character 
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of  Suchet  by  him,  373 — arrangements 
for  the  siege  of  Geroua,  377 — directs 
the  invasion  of  Portugal,  392  —  his 
erroneous  opinion  of  the  English  forces, 
ib. — his  displeasure  with  the  conduct 
of  Jourdan,  437 — his  system  of  mak- 
ing war  support  war :  its  immediate 
advantages,  450  — and  ultimate  results, 
451 — greatness  of  his  position,  400 — 
want  experienced  by  him  of  heirs,  401 

—  different  alliances  proposed  by  his 
ministers,  &c.  462 — disclosure  of  the 
intended  divorce  to  Josephine,  464 — 
his  speech  on  the  occasion  before  the 
senate,   465 — passing   of  the   act   of 
divorce,  467 — negotiation  for  an  alli- 
ance with  the  sister  of  the  Czar,  ib. — 
proposition  for  the  hand  of  the  arch- 
duchess Marie  Louise,  468 — celebra- 
tion of  the  marriage  by  proxy,  469 — 
their   first   meeting,    470 — breach    of 
etiquette  which  took  place,  Ib. — pique 
of  the  emperor  Alexander  on  the  oc- 
casion, 471 — his  continued  friendship 
for  Josephine,  474 — his  journey  with 
Marie  Louise  to  Belgium,  476 — pre- 
parations at  Antwerp,  Flushing,  £c., 
and  works  carried  on  there,  ib — catas- 
trophe on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage, 
477 — intrigue  of  Fouche  at  this  time, 
and  fall  of  that  minister,  47S  —rupture 
with  his  brother  Louis,  and  incorpora- 
tion of  Holland  with  France,  481  d  .vf;/. 

—  proclamation,  and  reception  of    liis 
nephew,   483 — rupture   between    him 
and  Lucien,  484 — effect  upon  him  of 
the  gloomy  views  prevalent  in  Great 
Britain,  497 — his  preparations  for  the 
campaign  of  1810  in  Spain,  498 — the 
whole  supplies  of  these  armies  thrown 
on  Spain.  -199 — his  forces  for  the  subju- 
gation of  Portugal,  517 — his  instruc- 
tions to  Massena.521.  523  note  --orders 
the  attack  at  Fuentes  d  On  ore,  ."45 —  his 
error  in  invading  at  once  Portugal  and 
Andalusia.    55'i  —  negotiations    with 
Great  Britain  in  1811  lor  the  exchange 
of  prisoners.  I'.^'i.   7"3— his  statement 
as  to  the  value  of  French  and  Knglish 
prisoners.  6vJ  —  his  account  of  the  ne- 
gotiations regarding  them,  683  note  — 
extinction  of  his  colonial  >'ni[>iiv.  'is^. 

His  forces  in  Spain.  I1-]",  x.  2'.'  - 
his  designs  for  the  dismemberment 
of  Spain.  3"  negotiations  relative  to 
it.  31  decree  organising  various  mili- 
tary governments  there.  '•'>'!  -Joseph 
resigns  the  crown,  but  is  induced  to 
resume  if.  and  negotiations  between 
them.  '•'>'•'> — supersedes  Aui'ereau  in 
Spain.  I'!  —orders  the  confiscation  of 


all  English  goods  there,  52 — his  sys- 
tem of  military  government,  ib — in- 
structions for  the  siege  of  Tarragona, 
59  —  creates  Sucbet  marshal,  81  — 
honours  conferred  on  that  general 
and  his  troops  after  the  conquest  of 
Valencia,  102 — the  successes  of  this 
campaign  in  Spain,  110 — his  opinion  of 
the  importance  of  fortresses,  113  note 
— forces  at  this  time  in  Spain,  114 — 
causes  of  his  failure  there,  116  et  scq. 
— dispersed  condition  of  his  armies, 
117 — difficulty  of  their  finding  subsist- 
ence, 118 — his  difficulties  constantly 
increasing,  148 — measures  directed  for 
raising  the  siege  of  Badajos,  and  de- 
fensive preparations,  167 — measures 
for  suppressing  the  guerillas,  176 — new 
disposition,  of  his  forces,  177 — hispro- 
jectforiuvadingthe  Aleutejo,  182 — the 
disposition  of  his  forces  again  changed, 
192 — his  losses  during  the  campaign, 
199 — his  views  with  regard  to  the  war 
at  this  time,  202 — his  designs  on  the 
Spanish  colonies,  256 — extent  of  his 
power  in  1812,  290 — destruction  of  all 
the  hostile  powers,  291 — prediction 
regarding  him  at  this  time,  292 — com- 
mencement of  his  fall,  294 — his  indig- 
nation at  the  loss  of  Ciudad  Kodrigo, 
305 — he  is  deceived  by  Wellington's 
measures  regarding  Badajos,  307 — his 
indignation  on  its  capture,  328 — which 
was  due  to  his  own  arrangements  and 
orders,  ib. — lettei's  from  him  to  Soult 
and  Marmont,  ib.  note  —incorporation 
of  Catalonia,  with  France,  329 — reduc- 
tion of  his  troops  in  Spain,  330 — reac- 
tion there  against  him  of  his  system  of 
making  war,  415 — his  designs  on  Con- 
stantinople, 446 — surrender  of  Turkey 
to  Russia  by  him,  470 — evasion  at  the 
Danube  of  his  continental  system,  4  75 — 
his  designs  against  her  revealed  to  Tur- 
key, 499 — hangs  back  from  aiding  Rus- 
sia against  Sweden,  516  — lie  declines 
the  crown  of  Sweden.  519  -and  refuses 
to  interfere  in  the  struggle  between  her 
and  Russia.  522  — refuses  alliance  by 
marriage  with  her.  52:1  — his  views  re- 
garding the  election  of  a  crown-prince, 
52  t  —  supports  the  claims  of  the  king 
of  Denmark,  525  -but  coincides  in  the 
election  of  Bc-rnadotte,  52'i  his  en- 
croachments in  central  and  northern 
Kunipe.  53) — annexation  of  the  Y;i- 
lais,  the  Hans  towns,  and  the  duchy 
of  Oldenburg,  531 — irritation  of  Rus- 
sia against  him.  534 — new  levy  order- 
ed by  him  in  France,  ib.  -disavows 
Champagny's  convention  regarding 
Poland.  535 — and  refuses  to  bind  him- 
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self  never  to  restore  that  kingdom, 
536  — angry  communications  on  this 
subject,  ib. — takes  possession  of  Ha- 
nover, 538  —  birth  of  the  King  of 
Koine,  539 — his  severity  toward  Prus- 
sia and  Sweden  regarding  the  conti- 
nental system,  540 — new  treaty  with 
Prussia,  544 — and  with  Austria,  546 
—  his  perfidy  in  these  treaties,  547 — 
compels  Sweden  to  declare  war  against 
Great  Britain,  •/'.•. — his  imperious  lan- 
guage toward  that  power,  548 — over- 
runs Pomerania,  550— his  efforts  to 
win  back  Sweden,  551 — his  military 
preparations,  and  proposals  of  peace  to 
Great  Britain,  552 — last  negotiations 
with  Russia,  553 — rupture  between 
them,  555 — his. opinion  of  the  power 
of  Russia,  599— his  secret  motives  for 
the  war  with  her,  603 — extent  of  his 
dominions,  604  —  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  expedition  was  regarded, 
605 — repugnance  of  the  old  marshals 
to  the  war,  607 — details  of  his  forces 
for  the  Russian  campaign,  611,  030 — 
and  of  those  in  Spain,  623,  630 — ex- 
traordinary levy  in  France,  612 — dis- 
tribution and  organisation  of  the  army 
for  the  invasion  of  Russia,  614— and 
intended  operations  of  the  different 
corps,  615 — his  departure  from  France, 
arrival  at  Dresden,  and  residence 
there,  616 — his  anticipations  of  suc- 
cess, 617 — his  arrival  in  Poland,  mea- 
sures for  providing  supplies,  &c.,  618 
— arrangements  for  the  latter  purpose, 
619 — measures  to  raise  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  troops,  620— his  approach  to 
the  Xiemen.  ib. — arrival  at  that  river, 
preparations  for  passing  it,  and  pro- 
clamation to  the  troops,  622. 

Crossing  of'it,  xi.  1 — losses  sustained 
during  the  advance  to  Wilna,  4 — his 
arrival,  and  delay  at  that  town.  9 — 
measures  toward  Poland,  10  address 
of  the  Polish  diet  to  him,  1] — his  an- 
swer. 12 — his  plans  disarranged  by  the 
movements  of  Jerome.  13 — compels 
the  Russians  to  evacuate  the  camp  of 
]>ri.-sa.  1  ^ — his  advance  toward  Wit- 
opr-k,  and  concentration  of  his  forces 
thriv,  I'.',  21— circumstances  which 
made  a  halt  again  necessary :  great 
losses  during  the  advance,  22  -  -diffi- 
culties in  providing  subsistence  for  the 
troops.  23 — condition  of  the  corps  in 
the  rear.  21  his  fVelings  with  regard 
to  the  proclamations  of  Alexander,  23 
— displeasure  with  Oudinot,  and  mea- 
sures to  reinforce  him,  29-  he  receives 
intelligence  of  the  treaty  of  llucharcst, 
31 — his  arguments  in  i'avi  ur  of  a  fur- 


ther advance,  ib.  et  seq. — crosses  the 
L>neister,  and  moves  toward  Smoleu- 
sko,  35 — preparations  for  the  assault  of 
that  town,  ^8 — battle  of  Sinoleusko, 
41 — his  entrance  into  the  city,  44 — his 
subsequent  inactivity,  45 — battle  of 
Viilutiua,  il>. —  his  inactivity  there,  48 

—  his  visit  to  the  field,  and  rewards, 
&c.  bestowed,  49 — uneasiness  among 
the  troops,  ib. — losses  sustained  dur- 
ing the  advance  to  this  point,  50 — his 
reasons  for  further  advance,  51 — mea- 
sures for  securing  his  rear,  54 — orders 
up  Augcreau  to  the  Niemeu,  and  the 
national  guard  to  the  Elbe,  55 — new 
levy  ordered  in  France,  ib. — continues 
his  forward  movement,  56 — order  of 
the    march.     62— difficulties    encoun- 
tered in  it,  63 — losses    su.^tained  be- 
tween Valutina  and  the  Moskwa,  64 — 
his  arrival  at  Borodino,  66 — receives 
intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Salamanca, 
and  night  before  the  battle,  67 — pro- 
clamation to  the  troops,  69 — his  plan 
of  attack,  &c.,  74 — battle  of  Borodino, 
75  et  seq.— want  of  vigour  exhibited  by 
him  during  it,  84 — reasons  which  pre- 
vented his  engaging  his  reserves,  85 — 
distressed  condition  of  his  troops  at 
its  close,  8u — he  enters  Mojaisk.  SS — 
want  of  supplies  and  ammunition,  90 
— his  arrival  in  view  of  Moscow,  92 — . 
and  entry  into  it,  93 — burning  of  it, 
96   ct  scq. — compelled    to    leave    the 
Kremlin.     99 — the    era    in    his    wars 
now    conic    when    the    tide    of    con- 
quest turned,  104 — plans  of  the  Rus- 
sian generals,  10S — measures  adopted 
by    him    to    secure    his    communica- 
tions,    lid — attempt    at    negotiation, 
111 — ruin    of    the    discipline    of    the 
army,   114 — his   reasons   for  the  pro- 
longed   stay  at    Moscow,    113 — losses 
begun  to  be  inflicted  on  him  by  the 
Cossacks.  117 — effects  on  the  army  of 
the  plunder  of  Moscow.  1 1  > — increas- 
ing danger  of  his  position,  and  uneasi- 
ness in  the  army,   119-     tii>t  prepara- 
tions for  retreating,  120 — difficulty  of 
keeping  open  his  communications,  ib. 

—  he  is   duped  by  the  appearance  of 
negotiations,    121 — the    first    appear- 
ance of  snow  and  his  preparations  to 
withdraw.    122  —  marches   toward  Ka- 
h-uga,  125     he  orders  the  destruction 
of  the  Kivmlin.  12^— march  to  Mnlo- 
Jaroi-lawitx,    ib.  —  battle    there.    129  — 
embarrassment  occasioned  to  him  by 
its    result.    13o.    131  — narrow    escape 
from   capture  by  the  Cossacks,   132 — 
line  of  retreat  determined   on.   131  — 
the  retreat  fivm  thence;   general  dc- 
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pression  of  the  troops,  and  simultane- 
ous retreat  of  Kutusoff,  135— continu- 
tiou  of  his  retreat ;  his  reception  of 
general  Wiuzingerode,  137 — repasses 
the  field  of  Borodino,  if>. — his  efforts 
to  succour  the  wounded  138 — battle  of 
"Wiazma,  139 — entire  losses  up  to  this 
time,  141 — abandonment  of  the  tro- 
phies of  Moscow ;  setting  in  of  the 
frosts,  142  —  increasing  distress  of 
the  troops,  143 — effects  of  thuir  suf- 
ferings on  them,  145 — want  of  provi- 
sions, 148 — general  indignation  against 
him,  149 — his  arrival  at  Dorogobouge, 
150 — receives  intelligence  of  Malet's 
conspiracy,  152  —  apparent  stoicism 
which  he  displayed,  ib. — his  arrival 
at  Smolensko,  153 — efforts  made  there 
to  provide  supplies,  ib.  —  disasters 
sustained  on  his  flanks,  154 — partial 
completion  of  the  plan  for  enveloping 
his  army.  159 — continuation  of  the  re- 
treat from  Siuolensko,  100 — and  order 
of  the  march,  161 — battles  of  Krasnoi, 
102 — terror  with  which  his  name  in- 
spired Kutusoff,  ib. — increasing  disor- 
ganisation of. the  troops,  170  — arrival 
at  Orcha.  losses  sustained,  and  present 
strength  of  the  army.  171 — Kutusoff 
suspends  further  pursuit.  ib. — passage 
of  the  Beresina.  172  >.l  fey. — its  results, 
!>!!— issues  the  bulletin  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  departs  for  Paris,  1  82,  029 — 
increasing  disorganisation  of  the  army, 
183 — losses  of  the  detachments  which 
joined.  1  S'3 — his  journey  through  Po- 
land, and  escape  from  the  Cossacks,  194 
— his.  arrival  at  Warsaw,  and  conversa- 
tion there  with  the  Abbe  cle  Pradt.  197 
ct  .in/. — selfishness  shown  toward  the 
wounded  and  prisoners  at  \Vilna.  2<>2 
-—his  entire  losses  during  the  cam- 
paign. 2' 1 4 — reflections  on  it.  and  on 
the  causes  of  his  failure,  2^5  it  xc'/. — 
his  delay  at  Moscow,  and  its  influence 
on  the  campaign.  212 — he  had  reason 
to  expect  the  submission  of  Uu.-sia, 
21  3 — military  causes  of  his  failure.  21  4 
''  ••"/.  -mural  causes  which  wrought 
his  downfall.  2!  s --Prussian  statement 
of  his  losses,  ~l"i\  note  sensation 
throughout  Kurope  caused  by  his  dis- 
aster. 221 —exactions  on  Prussia.  22! 
—  state  of  tin;  relations  of  that  power 
with  him,  225— propositions  made  by 
its  government  to  him.  232  -  great 
levy  ordered  in  France,  '233 — his  in- 
dignation at  Murat's  desertion  of  the 
army,  237  —  final  terms  offered  by 
Prussia.  212,  24  S — and  alliance  of 
Prussia  and  Russia  against  him,  251  — 


his  opinion  of  Frederick- William,  ib. 
note — his  answer  to  the  Prussian  de- 
claration of  Avar,  255 — his  journey  to 
Paris  and  arrival  there,  250 — conster- 
nation there  produced  by  it,  257 — re- 
storation of  confidence,  and  addresses 
of  the  capital,  &c. ,  258— his  candid 
admission  of  his  losses,  ib. — the  con- 
spiracy of  Malet  during  his  absence, 
259  et  seq. — impression  which  it  made 
oil  him,  260 — his  speech  upon  the 
subject  in  the  council  of  state,  207  — 
arrangements  made  for  a  regency,  209 
— conscription  ordered,  270— prepares 
to  arrange  his  differences  with  the 
pope,  271 — his  object  in  removing  him 
to  Fontainebleau,  272 — and  his  secret 
designs  regarding  the  church,  273 — his 
scheme  of  making  Paris  the  seat  of  the 
papal  government,  274 — conferences 
with  the  pope  at  Fontainebleau.  275  — 
conclusion  of  the  concordat,  270 — his 
joy  at  its  conclusion,  and  concessions 
made  by  it,  277 — his  moderation  on 
its  being  retracted.  279 — his  reasons 
for  this,  280,  2S1 — his  speech  to  the 
legislative  body,  252 — report  on  the 
state  of  the  empire  which  accompanied 
it,  2S3 — sums  expended  on  public 
works  under  him,  284,  632 — constant 
efforts  making  to  recruit  the  navy,  2>8 
— losses  of  military  stores  in  Prussia 
and  Russia.  293 — his  measures  to  re- 
pair these,  294 — new  levy  ordered,  ib. — 
levy  of  the  gardes  d'honneur,  and  mari- 
time conscription,  295 — entire  force 
thus  collected.  297 — seizure  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  communes,  298 — progress 
of  the  cadastre,  299 — failure  of  all  these 
financial  measures,  and  arbitrary  exac- 
tions. 31.10 — adherence  of  the  king  of 
Saxony  to  him.  3n]  ct  srq. — state  of  his 
relations  with  Austria,  3<'>3  ct  tcq. — ef- 
forts of  Metternich  to  allay  his  appre- 
hensions, :>ni; —  sends  Xarbonne  as 
his  ambassador  to  Vienna.  3i'S —  his 
remonstrance  against  the  conven- 
tion ol  Kalis'-li.  311  -and  answer 
made  to  this.  ib. —  Sweden  declares 
against  him.  312  it  .in/.  —  but  he  is 
joined  by  Denmark.  315  —  his  corre- 
spondence with  and  alienation  from 
ilurat.  310  strength  and  disposition 
of  his  forces  on  the  Kibe,  323 — absorp- 
tion of  troops  iu  the  fortresses  on  the 
Vistula  and  the  <  )der.  324-- -  his  mea- 
sures of  internal  administration,  &c.; 
appointment  of  the  empress  as  regent, 
334 — departs  for  the  army,  335  — 
efforts  to  augment  his  forces,  336,  337 
— his  deficiency  in  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery, 338— leaves  Mayence  for  Erfurth  ; 
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his  forces,  and  their  disposition,  339 
— measures  there  for  completing  the 
organisation  of  the  army,  348 — his  de- 
parture from  Erfurth.  ib.  —  disorders, 
pillage,  &C.  of  the  troops,  ib.  —  his 
junction  with  Eugene,  -349 — -passes  the 
Saale,  350 — combat  of  Poserna,  Hi — 
letter  from  him  to  madarne  Bessieres 
on  her  husband's  death,  351  note — 
position  and  movements  of  his  troops, 
352 — battle  of  Liitzen,  354 — his  dan- 
ger during  the  following  night,  3G2 — 
his  conduct  in  the  battle,  304 — retreat 
of  the  Allies,  and  his  pursuit,  305 — his 
arrival  at  Dresden,  and  reception  of 
the  authorities,  3C7 — his  preparations 
for  passing  the  Elbe,  308  —  language 
toward  Frederick-Augustus,  ib. — pas- 
sage of  the  Elbe,  369— return  of  the 
king  of  Saxony,  and  his  adhesion  to 
the  emperor,  371 — state  of  the  nego- 
tiations with  Austria,  373 — ultimatum 
on  either  side,  374 — secret  proposals 
made  to  Russia,  375  —  treachery  in 
these,  370 — his  forces  at  Bautzen,  377 
63,5 — his  plan  of  attack  there,  379, 
3S2 — battle  of  Bautzen,  383  et  scq. — 
combat  of  lleichenbach,  397 — death  of 
Duroc,  and  his  anguish  on  the  occa- 
sion, 398 — general  despondency  among 
his  marshals,  401 — continuation  of  the 
pursuit  of  the  Allies,  ib.  —advantages 
of  his  position  at  this  time,  405 — his 
reasons  for  desiring  an  armistice,  40  J 
— negotiations  regarding  it,  411 — con- 
clusion of  the  armistice  of  Pleswitz, 
413  —  talent  displayed  by  him  in  this 
campaign,  41 '5 — error  committed  by 
him  in  the  armistice,  417—  his  f'-nvs 
in  Spain,  407 —  his  instructions  to  Jo- 
seph regarding  that  country,  1S13, 
475  —  instructions  to  rlausel  regard- 
ing the  northern  insurrection  there. 
470 — capture  of  his  secret  correspon- 
dence at  the  battle  of  Vitoria,  5<>]  — 
sends  Soult  as  his  lieutenant  to  Spain, 
515  —  materials  for  illustrating  by 
anecdote,  \c.  his  personal  character 
55s! — general  character  of  his  mind 
and  combination  of  good  and  bad 
qualities,  559  —  clue  which  his  bad 
qualities  afford  to  his  entire  character, 
5ol  -  his  great  and  good  ones.  5t>2 — 
sketch  of  his  general  character.  563 — 
mixed  good  and  bad  features  of  it.  505 
— mixture  of  generosity  and  selfish- 
ness in  it.  500 —  which  arose  partly 
from  the  vices  of  the  Revolution,  507 
— peculiarities  and  inconsistencies  of 
his  character,  56S — his  insensibility  to 
his  faults,  509 — despotic  system  of 
his  government,  570  —  which  was  a 


necessary  consequence  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, 571 — his  policy  was  often  con- 
tracted, 572 — effect  of  this  upon  his 
own  fortunes,  573 — and  way  in  which 
he  frequently  marred  his  designs,  574 
— his  personal  littlenesses,  575 — great 
military  errors  which  he  committed, 
576 — especially  in  Germany  in  1813, 
577  —  character  of  his  campaign  of 
1814  in  France,  578 — his  conduct  in 
refusing  peace  at  Chatillon,  579 — his 
influence  over  his  soldiers,  580 — ex- 
amples of  this  power,  581 — ceremonial 
of  delivering  eagles,  ib. — frankness  in 
which  he  indulged  the  soldiers,  583 — 
his  violent  temper,  but  frequent  for- 
giveness, 584 — his  power  of  judging 
of  his  enemies  in  the  field,  585 — his 
habits  at  the  bivouac,  586  —  conse- 
quences which  resulted  from  his  obsti- 
nacy of  opinion,  587 — bad  effects  of 
his  imperious  temper,  588- — intensity 
with  which  he  clung  to  ideas,  590 — 
early  development  of  this  character, 
591  —  early  tending  of  his  views  to- 
ward the  East,  592 — his  low  opinion 
both  of  men  and  women,  ib.  —  his 
amours,  593 — his  powers  of  mental 
exertion,  595  —  his  habits  during  a 
campaign,  506 — his  travelling  carriage, 
597 — his  habits  on  horseback,  596 — 
his  habits  in  travelling  and  during  a 
campaign,  599  —  custom  in  passing 
through  the  troops,  COO — receipt  of 
despatches,  and  his  perusal.  &c.  of 
them,  601 — his  antechamber  during  a 
campaign,  602 — his  habits  in  the  ca- 
binet, 603 — and  in  writing  and  dicta- 
tion, Ou4 —  the  military  portfolio,  005 
. — his  uniform  health,  600 — his  com- 
mand over  himself  with  regard  to 
sleep,  OuS — his  occasional  acts  of  gene- 
rosity and  humanity,  On9 — his  habits 
at  Paris  and  St  Cloud,  611—  his  habits 
at  meals  and  in  the  evening.  012 — his 
domestic  character,  614-  his  affection 
for  his  son.  til 5 — his  religious  feelings, 
/'/.  —  his  conduct  while  at  St  Helena, 
610 — importance  of  these  details  re- 
garding his  character,  017 — his  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  superiority  of  cav- 
alry over  infantry,  619  note — his  opi- 
nion of  ilurat.  019 — contrast  between 
them  in  appearance  and  dress.  021  — - 
estimation  in  which  he  held  Ney.  024 
--his  opinion  of  Berthier.  027 — inferi- 
ority of  the  marshals  and  generals  to 
him.  ///. 

Treaty  with  Denmark,  xii.  7-  nego- 
tiations with  Austria.  1" — interview 
between  him  and  Metteruich,  11-— 
reply  of  the  latter  to  his  first  stale- 
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Buonaparte,  continued. 

merits,  12 — and  his  rejoinder,  13 — 
furious  attack  by  him  on  Metternich, 
14 — agrees  to  the  congress  of  Prague, 
15 — effect  ou  the  negotiations  of  the 
battle  of  Vitoria,  ib. — his  measures  to 
arrest  Wellington  in  Spain,  17 — pre- 
parations for  the  resumption  of  hosti- 
lities in  Germany,  ib. —  his  plan  of  the 
campaign,  and  measures  for  the  de- 
fence of  Dresden,  IS,  19 — defensive 
measures  at  Hamburg,  20  —  strength 
of  the  line  chosen  by  him,  21 — mur- 
murs in  the  army  against  these  plans, 
22 — and  his  answer  to  these,  ib. — im- 
portance of  the  position  of  Dresden, 
23 — his  forces  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
armistice,  25 — measures  for  hastening 
up  the  conscripts,  26  — disposition  of 
his  forces.  28 — condition  of  his  garri- 
sons on  the  Oder,  Vistula,  &c.  29 — his 
last  reserves  now  in  the  field,  49 — total 
forces  at  his  command,  51 — the  nego- 
tiations at  Prague,  52  —  preliminary 
objections  and  delay  regarding  their 
form,  56  —  their  termination  and  his 
views,  5" — journey  to  Mayeuce,  inter- 
view there  with  the  empress,  and  mili- 
tary preparations,  58 — the  ultimatum 
of  Austria,  59 — and  his  answer  to  it, 
60 — her  manifesto,  62 — and  his  reply 
G3 — Austria  joins  the  alliance,  35 — his 
enmity  to  Stadion,  71 — his  last  review 
at  Dresden.  74 — his  forebodings  at  this 
time.  75 — interview  with  Fouche,  and 
instructions  to  him.  76  —  letter  of 
Junot  to  him,  and  death  of  that  mar- 
shal, 77  note — example  of  moral  re- 
action afforded  by  his  career,  1*0 — 
causes  of  the  retribution  which  over- 
took him,  91 — is  joined  by  Murat,  and 
advances  into  Bohemia,  93  —  moves 
aside  into  Silesia,  94 — his  instructions 
to  St  C'yr  at  Dresden,  95  note — retreat 
of  Mlucher  before  him,  96  —  receives 
notice  of  the  Allies'  advanr>'  against 
Dresden,  li'l  — and  returns  toward 
that  town.  ]n3  —  his  instructions  to 
Vaudamme,  1(|5 —  entrance  into  tho 
town,  ]n6  first  day's  battle.  1'^ — 
battle  of  Dresden,  113  </.i«y.  vii-it  to 
the  field,  and  pur.Miit.  122  ability  dis- 
played by  him  in  this  engagement,  123 
-  its  result-:.  ] -j  (  -  importance  of  the 
part  assigned  to  Vandammo,  13d — 
battles  of  Culm,  131  it  .« '/.--his  project 
for  marching  on  Merlin.  I:'.1-  way  in 
which  he  received  the  intelligence  of 
Culm,  1  :>9 — he  himself  to  blame  for  it 
1  ID— battle  of  the  Kat/bach.  144  his 
anxiety  for  the  advance  on  Merlin,  151 
— battle  of  Gross  Beercn.  15.'} — over- 


throw of  his  projects  by  these  defeats, 
157 — he  throws  on  his  marshals  the 
blame  of  them,  ib.  note — defensive 
measures,  158 — positions  of  his  troops 
at  Dresden,  159  —  he  moves  against 
Blucher,  ib.  —  who  falls  back  before 
him,  and  he  returns  to  Dresden,  160 
• — his  instructions  to  Ney,  161  note — 
battle  of  Dennewiu,  162  —  effect  of 
these  defeats  upon  his  mind,  169 — he 
again  resumes  the  offensive,  172 — and 
compels  the  Allies  to  fall  back,  174 — 
his  conduct  on  receiving  intelligence  of 
Deunewitz,  173  note — he  reaches  the 
summit  of  the  mountains,  but  declines 
to  attack  the  enemy,  174 — and  returns 
to  Dresden,  175 — again  moves  to  the 
frontier  and  repels  the  enemy,  177 — 
once  more  moves  against  Blucher,  179 
— returns  to  Dresden,  180 — partisan 
successes  of  the  Allies  in  his  rear,  181 
• —  reason  which  compelled  him  to 
change  the  seat  of  war.  186 — condition 
of  his  forces,  187  et  scq. — and  especially 
iu  Dresden,  Torgau,  and  the  other 
garrisons,  ib. — statement  of  his  forces, 
192,  629  —  his  views,  197  —  leaves  St 
Cyr  in  Dresden,  199 — advances  against 
Blucher  and  Bernadotte,  201 — he  and 
the  Allies  mutually  intercept  each 
other's  communications,  202— his  first 
successes  and  hopes  from  them,  203 — 
his  project  for  transferring  the  war 
into  Prussia,  2G6 — arguments  of  the 
marshals,  &c.  against  the  scheme,  207 
— and  his  answer  to  these,  208 — the 
defection  of  Bavaria,  which  compels 
him  to  abandon  the  project.  209  et  scq. 

—  commencement   of  the   retreat    to 
Leipsic,    210  — joy  with    which    this 
movement  was  regarded  by  the  army, 
211 — his  arrival  at  Leipsic.  212 — posi- 
tion of  his  forces,  and  their  strength, 
/'//.  (J4n — position  of  Ney  at  Mb'ckern, 
215     the  first  day's  battle.  21  9— its  re- 
sults. 230 — interview  with   Mccrfeldt, 
whom  he  sends  to  propose  terms  to 
the  Allies.   231  —  night  at  his  head- 
quarters,  233-  changes  made   in   the 
disposition   of  his   forces.  2.'!9 — battle 
of  the  1-th.  241  <t  m/.— night  council 
after  it,  and  he  resolves  to  retreat,  251 
-  his  arrangements  fur  the  retreat.  253 

—  his   last   interview  with    Frederick- 
Augustus,  and  departure  from  Leipsic, 
255-      his    narrow  escape  from   being 
made    prisoner;    assault  and  capture 
of  the  city.    L'56  —  his  lo.-ses,  in   these 
battles,   258  —  commencement  of   his 
retreat,    261  —  the    retreat    to    AYeis- 
senfels,   205 —  defection   of    his  allies, 
and  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  ;'/. —  arrival 
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at  Eckartsberg,  266— and  at  Erfurth, 
•if/. — his  efforts  there  to  reorganise  the 
army,  '267 — continuation  of  the  retreat, 
and  looses  during  it,  269 — sufferings 
of  the  troops  from  hunger,  cold,  &c. 
270 — march  of  the  Bavarians  to  his 
rear,  and  forces  at  Hanan,  271,  272 — 
battle  of  Hanau,  273 — his  position  and 
danger  during  it,  270 — arrival  at  May- 
ence,  270  —  re-passage  of  the  Rhine, 
ib. — goes  into  winter-quarters,  282 — 
general  overthrow  of  his  dynasties, 
284  —  deliverance  of  Holland,  302  et 
scq. — reflections  on  this  campaign,  313 
—ability  displayed  by  him  in  it,  31-1 — 
and  errors  committed,  316.  319 — 
results  of  his  system  of  making  war 
maintain  war,  317  —  his  losses  from 
this  cause,  311) — hazardous  character 
of  his  warfare.  321 — causes  of  its  early 
success  and  ultimate  disaster,  ib.  — 
example  of  retribution  afforded  by  this 
campaign,  322 — error  committed  in  his 
retention  of  the  fortresses,  334,  351 — 
discontent  created  against  him  in 
southern  France,  by  the  exactions  for 
the  armies,  348  —  notes  by  him  on 
various  plans  of  campaign  which 
offered  themselves  at  Dresden,  638 — 
results  of  the  campaign  of  1813  to 
him,  387 — his  return  to  Paris,  and 
first  measures  there,  389 — new  taxes 
levied  by  him  on  his  own  authority, 
3 DO — great  discontent  against  him,  i/>. 
— and  indications  of  it  at  Paris  in  the 
tone  of  the  public  press,  <\c.  31>1  — 
state  of  the  army  on  the  Rhine.  3'.'2  <  ' 
sc']. — great  levies  ordered  by  him,  394 
ft  tscq.  his  speech  to  the  council  of 
state,  396 — he  resolves  to  abandon  the 
line  of  the  llhine,  397 — increasing 
si/ verity  of  the  conscription  laws.  :'<W 

—  proposals  m;i(le  from   Frankfort  for 
peace.  4<iS — his  answer  to  these.   4n|) 
ft  ;•"/. — opening  of  the  legislative  body, 
413     his  speech  on  that  occasion,  11  4 

—  unexpected  opposition  which  breaks 
out,  Lai ne's  report,  and  its  adoption  by 
the  chamber,  41.">  if  *'•</.—  his  speech  to 
the  council  of  state,  41S — decree  dis- 
solving the  legislature,  421 — speech  at 
the  Tuileries,  -11'.' — defensive  prepara- 
tions, and  state  of  the  finances,  422  — 
tivaty    of    Valeneay   with     Ferdinand 
VII..    423   ft   .--I'/.  —  negotiations   with 
the  pope,  and  his  liberation  from  Foii- 
taineUe.Mi,      127  —  negotiations    with 
Murat,  42>  -     who    at   last    j"ins   the 
Allies,    42'.'       general   defection  from 
him  of    the  members   of    his  family. 

131  —  his   treatment    of    Switzerland, 
43'.!  —  that    eoiintrv  declares    against 


him,  438 — completion  of  the  European 
alliance  against  him,  439  —  forces  of 
his  opponents,  440 — and  his  own,  445, 
649  —  their  distribution,  leaders,  &c. 
446 — the  Allies'  plan  of  invasion,  449 
et  seij. — passage  of  the  Rhine  by  them, 
and  his  first  measures  of  defence,  462 
ct  acq. —  advantages  of  his  position,  470 

—  his  preparations  to  repel  the  inva- 
sion, ib.  —  his  devices  to  conceal  his 
weakness,  471 — his  final  dispositions 
for  administration,  &c.  472  —  speech 
to  the  national  guard,  and  presenta- 
tion of  the  King  of  Rome  to  them,  ib. 
— last  interview  with  the  empress  and 
his  son  ;    his  arrival  at  Chalons,  and 
first    measures    there,  473  —  marches 
against  Blucher,  475— movements  be- 
fore Brienne,  476 — battle  of  Brienne, 
477  ct  scq.  —  narrow  escape  of,  there, 
4So  —  order  of  battle  at  la  Rothiere, 
482— battle  of  la  Rothiere,  483  — his 
apparently  desperate  condition,  486 — 
dangers,  losses,  &c.  during  the  retreat, 
488  — he   halts  at  Troyes,  489  — de- 
pressed condition  of  his  army,  490 — 
dislocation    of   the  allied  forces,  and 
advantage    this    gave    to   him,    ib. — 
evacuates     Troyes      and     retires     to 
Nogeut,    491  • —  great     dissatisfaction 
this  excited  in  the  army,  492  —  new 
organisation  of  his  cavalry,  493  —  he 
resolves  on  attacking  Blucher,  494 — 
difficulties    of    his   march    across  the 
country,  49(1 — excesses  of  the  troops, 
498 —  combat  of  (Jhampaubert,  ib. — • 
its  results,  and  effect  in  restoring  the 
spirit  of  his  troops,  5oo —  his  subse- 
quent movements,  ib. — movement  to 
Montmirail,502 — defeats  the  Prussians 
there,  5u3 — battle  of  Yauchamps.  507 
— crosses  t<>  the  valley  of  the    Seine, 
512 — and   joins  Victor  there,  527 — 
defeats  the  grand  army  at  Nangis,  528 

—  armistice    proposed,  and  increased 
demands  by  him  at  the  eongre.-s.  53 L 
— endeavours  to  engage  Austria  in  a 
separate    negotiation,    ib.  —  battle    of 
Montereau,    5:53    ct    srq. — discontent 
with  the  conduct  of  his  subordinates, 
5:'>i>  —  disgrace    of    Victor.    537  —  of 
Dejean,  1'lleritier,  ftc.  538 — steps  for 
following  up  his    successes,   539- -ad- 
vances to  Xogent,  and  measures  there, 
511 — spirit  now  animating  his  troops. 
54'i — the   armistice  of   Lusigny.  &C. 
5  IS   rt   .in/.  —  reoccupation  of  Troyes 
ami  execution    of   M.   (loualt.   550  — 
general  result  of  these  successes.  551 

—  he  moves   against   Blucher.   55S  — 
opening  of  the  congress  of  Chatillon, 
and  negotiations  at  it.  559—  his  views 
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Buonaparte,  continued. 

at  it,  560  — his  instructions  to  Caulain- 
court,  567 — gives  him  carte  blanche 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  la 
Ilothiere,  but  resumes  it  subsequently, 
571 — resolution  shown  at  this  time, 
572 — terms  offered  by  the  Allies,  and 
rejected  by  him,  ib.  —  his  increased 
demands,  57-1  —  orders  Eugene  to 
abandon  Italy,  and  subsequently  coun- 
termands the  order,  575  —  treaty  of 
Chaumont  against  him,  57S  — still  re- 
fuses the  terms  of  the  Allies,  582 — 
his  movements  against  Blucher,  584 — 
combat  of  Bar-sur-Aube,  585 — his  pur- 
suit of  Blucher,  593  —  who  escapes, 
595 — decrees  calling  on  the  people  to 
rise  c/t  masse,  597  —  movement  to 
Craone,  and  description  of  the  field, 
599,  600—  attempts  to  turn  the  allied 
position  by  Soissons,  and  is  there  re- 
pulsed, 601 — battle  of  Craone,  603  et 
scf/.—ihc  night  after  the  battle,  610 — 
refuses  the  ultimatum  offered  at  this 
time  at  Chatillon,  ih. —  takes  post  at 
Laon,  611 — battle  of  Laon,  612  et  seq. 
—his  stay  at  Soissons,  620 — advances 
to  Rhcims,  622 — capture  of  Rheims, 
623  —  his  stay  there,  625  —  and  last 
review  of  his  forces  at  it,  626. 

Measures  of  civil  administration,  xiii. 
1 — great  importance  attached  by  him 
to  Antwerp,  2— appoints  Carnot  gov- 
ernor of  that  fortress,  4 — his  instruc- 
tions to  Augereau  at  Lyons,  and  dis- 
pleasure with  that  marshal,  23 — evac- 
uation of  Italy,  and  surrender  of  the 
Prussian  and  German  fortresses,  96 — 
impolicy  of  his  clinging  so  obstinately 
to  these,  9S — effects  of  this  upon  his 
fortunes,  99  -  final  terms  proposed  by 
the  Allies.  100. —  arguments  by  him 
against  these,  101 — counter  project 
presented  by  his  cnvov,  1"3  answer 
of  the  Allies  to  it,  I"!-  -efforts  of 
Mett'Tiiich  to  induce  him  to  accede 
to  the  allied  terms.  ]u(j  -final  rup- 
tur<-  of  the  negotiations,  107  —  obsti- 
nacy shown  at  this  period,  lOJi  —  situa- 
tion of  Paris,  110  —  moves  against 
Schwart/.cnberg,  111  falls  unawares 
fin  that  creneral,  112  but  turns  aside 
to  join  Macdonald,  113-  marches  upon 
Arc-is  simultaneously  with  Schwartz- 
enberg,  1 1  t  —battle  of  Arcis-sur-Anbc. 
116  -reasons  which  prompted  him  to 
the  march  to  St  I'i/ier.  VJ2  -his 
movement  upon  it,  123— discourage- 
ment among  the  troops  at  it,  1  '1  i  -  the 
Allies  discover  his  design--,  and  hi-; 
letter  to  the  empress  detailing  them, 
125— -they  resolve  on  thf  march  to 


Paris,  127  —  but  lead  him  to  sup- 
pose he  is  pursued  by  them,  130  — 
defeat  of  Winzingerode  by  him,  143 — 
by  which  he  learns  the  advance  of  the 
Allies,  and  returns,  145  —  directions 
from  him  for  the  removal  of  the  em- 
press and  King  of  Rome  from  the 
capital,  152 — his  return  toward  it,  170 
— receives  the  intelligence  of  its  fall, 
171 — conversation  on  his  doing  so,  172 
— difficulties  of  the  Allies  as  to  his  suc- 
cessor, 181  — council  held  by  them  on 
this  subject,  182 — declaration  of  the 
Allies  against  him,  184 — his  virtual 
dethronement,  186 — -and  his  formal 
dethronement,  188 — general  defection 
from  him,  ix.  222  note,  xiii.  191 — de- 
fection of  Marmont  and  the  army,  192 
— mission  of  Caulaincourt  from  him 
to  Alexander.  193 — he  at  first  refuses 
to  abdicate,  195 — but  at  last  does  so 
in  favour  of  his  son,  196 — proclama- 
tion against  Marmont  and  the  Senate, 
198  —  his  conditional  abdication  re- 
jected, 200 — he  abdicates  uncondition- 
ally, 204 — desertion  of  him  at  Fon- 
tainebleau,  and  fidelity  of  a  few,  205, 
212 — formal  treaty  of  abdication,  207 

—  retreat,    revenue,  &c.    assigned    to 
him    by    it,    ih.  — •  attempt   to    poison 
himself,    209  —  is    abandoned  by   the 
empress,  211 — the  last  scene  at  Fon- 
taineble.au,  214 — his  journey  to  Frejus, 
and  danger  from  the  populace,  215 — 
reception    on   board    the  Undaunted, 
217 — his  landing  at  Elba,   ///. — reflec- 
tions on  his   march  to  St  Dizier,  247 

—  the  desertion  of  him  contrasted 
with  the  fidelity  of  the  royalists,  250 

—  misfortune  made  him  unpopular,  251 
— peace  was  impossible  for  him,   252 

—  liis   own  views   regarding  the  com- 
pulsion   under   which    he   acted,    253 

his  negotiations  with  the  United 
States  regardinLr  Florida.  374  —  and 
regarding  the  Berlin  decrees.  37$  — 
discussions  regarding  him  at  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna,  and  Alexander's  op- 
position to  his  removal  from  Elba, 
552 — intelligence  of  his  escape  from 
Elba,  553 — first  measures  and  declara- 
tion of  the  congress  against  him,  554 
-  their  military  preparations,  555  — 
details  of  his  escape  :  his  situation  at 
Elba,  and  commencement  of  conspira- 
cies in  his  favour,  558 — ramifications 
of  these  in  the  army.  559 — his  corres- 
pondence with  Murat,  5(10  his  dis- 
simulation, 561 — preparations  for  em- 
barkation, 562 — his  escape,  563—  tin' 
voyage  and  his  landing,  561  -his  ad- 
vance toward  Grenoble.  565— procla- 
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illations  and  addresses,  566 — is  joined 
by  Labedoyere,  568 — his  meeting  with 
the  troops,  569— his  entry  into  Gre- 
noble, 570 — decrees  from  thence,  ib. 
—  preparations  of  the  government,  572 
- — state  of  feeling  regarding  him,  575 
— his  progress  toward  the  capital,  578 
— his  arrival  at  Lyons,  and  decrees 
issued  from  thence,  ib. — treason  of 
Ney,  579 — general  defection  of  the 
army  to  him,  581 — his  arrival  at  Fon- 
tainebleau,  and  journey  from  thence 
to  Paris,  585— his  entry  into  the  Tuil- 
eries,  and  reception  there,  586 — his 
great  difficulties,  588 — difficulty  ex- 
perienced by  him  in  filling  up  his 
appointments,  589 — civil  and  military 
appointments,  590 — stupor  over  the 
country,  591 — measures  against  the 
royalist  movements.  593 — and  sup- 
pression of  these,  595 — treaties  and 
measures  of  the  Allies  against  him, 
596— his  military  preparations,  efforts 
to  obtain  arms,  horses,  &c.  602,  603 — 
influence  of  Fouche.  Carnot,  and  the 
republican  party,  604  —  conversation 
with  Benjamin  Constant,  606 — finan- 
cial difficulties  and  measures,  607 — 
formation  of  a  constitution,  608 — the 
Acte  Additionnel,  609 — attempts  to 
negotiate  with  the  Allies,  who  refuse 
all  communication,  010 — letter  from 
him  to  them,  611 — his  measures  for 
suppressing  the  Vendcan  revolt,  616 
— meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, 617 — meeting  of  the  Champ  de 
Mai,  618 — his  speech  on  the  occasion, 
619— sets  out  for  the  army,  and  views 
relative  to  the  state  of  affairs.  622 — 
formation  of  a  government  for  his  ab- 
sence, 623— discovers  Fouchd's treach- 
ery, but  dissembles,  624 — plans  formed 
by  him,  625— strength  and  disposition 
of  his  forces.  /'/»..  669— proclamation  to 
them,  <>30 — he  crosses  the  frontier, 
037 — and  advances  with  his  main  body 
against  Blucher,  63!) — his  forces  and 
plan  of  attack  at  Ligny,  642— battle 
of  Ligny,  /'>.  <'t  *e</. — movements  pre- 
vious to  Quatre  Bras.  647 — battle  of 
Quatre  Bras,  650 — directs  the  bulk  of 
his  force-  against  Wellington,  659 — 
the  general  result  of  these  operations 
in  his  favour,  (>t>2. 

The  night  before  Waterloo,  and 
feelings  of  lii^  soldiers,  xiv.  1  ft  tetj. 
— description  of  his  position  there,  4 
— appearance  of  his  army.  7 — disposi- 
tion and  amount  of  them.  9 — battle 
of  Waterloo,  11  ,  /  no/.—  his  flight  from 
the  field,  40-  his  lo-ses  in  the  battle. 
45  — his  instructions  to  Grouehv.  4'i 


—  reflections  on  the  campaign :  he 
gained  the  advantage  in  the  outset  of 
it,  53 — his  error  in  attacking  Blucher 
and  Wellington  simultaneously,  54 — 
effect  of  d'Krlon's  movements,  for 
which  he  is  responsible,  55 — was  out- 
generaled in  the  end,  59 — effects  of 
Grouchy's  conduct,  64 — his  peculiar 
tactics  at  Ligny,  66 — his  tactics  at 
Waterloo,  67 — parallel  between  him 
and  Wellington,  68 — their  points  of 
difference,  69 — contrast  of  their  moral 
characters,  70 — of  their  intellectual 
characters,  and  their  principles  of 
action,  71 — rapidity  of  his  flight  from 
Waterloo,  73 — his  first  measures,  74 
— measures  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties to  compel  him  to  abdicate,  75 — 
which  he  at  last  does,  77 — retires  to 
Malmaison,  91 — his  journey  to  Koch- 
fort,  surrender  to  the  British,  and 
voyage  to  England,  ib. — his  voyage  to 
St  Helena,  93 — his  opinion  relative  to 
the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  178— his  conduct  and 
mode  of  life  at  St  Helena,  194— the 
conduct  of  the  British  government 
toward  him,  195 — his  last  illness  and 
death,  196  —  his  interment  at  St 
Helena,  197 — removal  of  his  remains 
from  thence,  and  their  reinterment  at 
Paris,  198. 

Buonaparte,  the  princess  Pauline,  iv.  334, 
390,  vi.  117 — is  created  duchess  of 
Guastalla.  vii.  106 — last  interview  be- 
tween her  and  Xapoleon,  xiii.  217. 

Buonarrotti,  a  Jacobin,  on  the  8th  Thcr- 
midor,  iii.  334 — exposition  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Babcputf  by,  iv.  377 — is  a 
member  of  Babocuff's  committee.  380. 

Burdett,  Sir  Francis,  opposes  the  bill 
for  suppressing  the  mutiny  of  the 
fleet,  iv.  238 — ix.  580 — his  character, 
608-— his  libel  on  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 609  —  his  committal  to  the 
Tower,  and  riots.  610  — his  subsequent 
proceedings,  and  reflections  on  this 
subject,  611. 

Bureau  de  Pusy,  M.  ii.  240. 

Burgau,  retreat  of  Mack  to,  vi.  543. 

Burgesses  of  France,  contempt  in  which 
held  by  the  nobles,  i.  91 — of  Sweden, 
representation  of,  x.  508. 

Burghs,  abolition  of  the  privileges  of  the, 
in  France,  i.  597 — number  of,  in  Prus- 
sia, vii.  180. 

Burghers  and  nobility,  estrangement  be- 
tween the.  in  France,  i.  99-  increasing 
Avealth  of  the.  13«,  138  —  entire  want 
of.  in  Poland,  iii.  495. 

Burghersh,  lord.  viii.  531.  xiii.  179  notes, 
563. 
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Burgomasters  of  Holland,  the,  iii.  464. 

Burgos,  advance  of  Murat  to,  viii.  336 — - 
journey  of  Ferdinand  to,  351— occu- 
pied by  the  French,  443 — evacuated 
by  them,  576 — battle  of,  581 — again 
occupied  by  the  French,  582 — consti- 
tuted by  Napoleon  a  military  go- 
vernment, x.  32 — in  1811  its  castles 
strengthened  by  him,  1<J7— descrip- 
tion of  it,  388 — its  siege  by  Welling- 
ing,  389  et  seq. — the  siege  is  raised, 
393 — the  retreat  from,  397 — great 
losses  during  it,  403,  405 — and  general 
depression  caused  by  it,  412— disor- 
ganisation of  the  army  by  it  and  Wel- 
lington's efforts  for  its  restoration, 
xi.  453 — is  evacuated  by  the  French, 
4  S3. 

Burgundians,  conquests  of  the,  i.  86. 

Burgundy,  power  of  the  dukes  of,  i.  91 
— riots  in,  during  1775,  276 — the 
states-general  of,  311 — burning  of  the 
ehateaus  in,  584  —  surrender  of  its 
privileges,  589. 

Burke,  Edmund,  parentage,  early  his- 
tory, &e.  of,  ii.  367 — his  views  with 
regard  to  the  French  revolution,  369 
• — division  between  him  and  Fox,  370 
— his  early  arguments  against  the  Re- 
volution, 374 — rupture  between  him 
and  Fox.  377 — he  retires  from  parlia- 
ment, 379 — on  the  right  principles  of 
freedom,  i.  81 — on  the  French  parlia- 
ments, 147 — on  the  suppression  of  the 
French  parliaments,  '231 — picture  of 
Marie  Antoinette  by  him,  255 — on  the 
composition  of  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly, 44S — on  the  division  of  France 
into  departments,  ii.  14  note — on  the 
English  church  establishment,  24  note 

—  upon  the  declaration  of  the  Rights 
of    Man,    101 — on  the  effects   of   un- 
timely   concession,   IHI; — and   on    the 
emigration    of    the    French    noblesse, 
&c.  ]n:t--,,n  the  probability  of  fede- 
ralism   in    France.   ±_'7-  estimate   liy 
him,  of  the  strength  of  the  democratic 
party    in    Great   I'.ritain,    35'.' — Fox's 
admiration  of  him,  361  —on  the  sei/ure 
of  Avignon   by  France,  1<';5— -constant 
ell'uits  of,  against  the   Revolution,  j-jn 
— defence  by  him  of  international  in- 
terference,   41s--on   the   allied    inva- 
sion. 4'!3  note     arguments  in  IT!':!  for 
the  war.  iii.  7 — and  against  parliamen- 
tary  reform,  13     picture  of  the  state 
of  France   in    1793,  2H-      on   the  true 
principle  of  free  government.  -Mi —  on 
the  constitution  of  Poland.  515      cha- 
racter of  .lafobini.-ni   by  him.  iv.   :{7!> 

—  on  the  part   taken  by  Great  Britain 
in  the  war,  v.  173 — his  opinion  regard- 


ing the  revolutionary  confiscations,  vi. 
44 — warlike  policy  early  recommended 
by,  652— the  first  to  oppose  the  Re- 
volution, *656,  657 — letter  from  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  to  him,  vii.  170 
note— character  of  Fox  by  him,  171 
— description  by  him  of  Hyder's  irrup- 
tion into  the  Carnatic,  648 — he  con- 
ducts the  prosecution  of  Hastings,  664 
— influence  of  his  resistance  to  demo- 
cracy, viii.  220 — his  death,  iv.  279 — 
his  character  as  a  writer,  280 — com- 
parison between  him  and  Johnson, 
281 — his  views  on  the  Revolution,  282 
— his  character  as  a  political  philoso- 
pher, 283. 

Burke,  the  murderer,  anecdote  of,  iii. 
371  note. 

Burlington,  capture  of,  by  the  -British, 
xiii.  410, 

Burn,  colonel,  defence  of  Delhi  by,  viii. 
86 — defeat  of  Meer  Khan  by,  98. 

Burns,  Robert,  ix.  562. 

Burrard,  Sir  Harry,  succeeds  Wellington 
in  Portugal,  viii.  518 — his  plans,  527 
— checks  the  advance  after  Vimeira, 
533 — is  succeeded  by  Sir  Hew  Dal- 
rvmple,  534— court  of  inquiry  on  him, 
53!»,  545. 

Burschenschaft,  influence  of  the,  in  Ger- 
many, viii.  646,  xi.  245. 

Busa,  occupation  of  by  the  guerillas,  x. 
91, 

Busaco,  battle  of,  ix.  522  — great  effect  of 
it,  in  Great  Britain,  555. 

Busingeu,  check  of  the  French  at,  v. 
137. 

Bussy,  general,  operations  of,  against 
Genoa,  v.  336. 

Bussy,  M.  de,  operations  of,  in  India,  vii. 
63S — is  taken  prisoner,  639. 

Butrin,  fortress  of,  vii.  483. 

Butte-des-Moulins,  the  section  of,  iii. 
603. 

Buxar,  battle  of,  vii.  636. 

Buxhowden,  general,  advance  of,  to 
reinforce  Kutusoff,  vi.  5^3 --at  Auster- 
litx.  615.  62'!— operations  during  cam- 
paign of  Evlau,  vii.  3ot')|;j(ijj — jealousy 
between  him  and  Henningsen,  332  — 
junction  between  them,  333 — declares 
war  against  Sweden,  x.  512 — and  over- 
runs Finland,  513 -again  subjugates 
it,  517. 

P.uxton.  Mr.  on  the  slave  trade,  i.\.  661 
note. 

Buyukdere,  murder  of  the  Grand  Vizier 
at,  x.  461. 

Bn/ot,  a  member  of  the  club  Breton, 
i.  -171  -his  character,  lli'.i  -editions 
efforts  of,  5 IS— opposes  the  decree  of 
niarlial  law,  ii.  5 — proposes  a  depart- 
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mental  guard,  285 — is  a  member  of 
the  committee  of  general  defence,  545 
note  —  opposes  the  establishment  of 
the  committee  of  public  salvation,  547 
• — is  denounced  by  the  sections,  548, 
557  notes — and  his  arrest  decreed,  57(5 
— during  the  insurrection  of  the  2d 
June,  573 — his  death,  588. 
Byng,  general,  at  the  battle  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, xi.  521 — at  Soraoren,  530,  533 — 
during  the  pursuit  from  thence,  534— 


at  the  Nivelle,  xii.  357— at  St  Pierre, 

376,   379,   380— at  Aire,  xiii.   52— at 

Quatre  Bras,   656 — at  Waterloo,  xiv. 

11. 
Bynkerschoch  on  maritime  war,  v.  486 

note. 

Byron,  lord,  ix.  563,  602  note. 
Byron,  captain,  naval  action  of,  xiii.  390. 
Byzantine  empire,  analogy  between,  and 

France  under   Napoleon,  v.    289,  xi. 

209. 


c 


Ca  Ira,  capture  of  the,  iii.  540. 

Cabakchy  Oglou  heads  the  revolution  at 
Constantinople,  1808,  x.  464,  465  — 
death  of,  466. 

C'abanis,  the  physician,  xiii.  209. 

Cabarus,  the  count  de,  iii.  316  note. 

Cabecon,  defeat  of  Cuesta  at,  viii.  463 — 
position  of  Wellington  at,  x.  399. 

Cabello,  capture  of,  by  the  Indepen- 
dents', x.  274. 

Cabrillas,  action  at,  viii.  473. 

Cacault,  M.  ambassador  at  Rome,  iv.  474 
note. 

Cacuta,  defeat  of  the  royalists  at,  x.  265. 

Cadastre,  new,  proposed  by  Turgot,  i. 
282 — mode  of  fixing  the,  in  France, 
and  the  inequalities  and  injustice  of 
it,  vi.  54 — change  introduced  into  the 
method  by  Napoleon,  56  et  seq. — pro- 
gress of  the,  to  1813,  xi.  299. 

Cadebone,  capture  of,  by  the  Austrians, 
v.  330. 

Cadiz,  description  of  the  city  of,  viii. 
40:3 — mutiny  in  the  British  fleet  off, 
iv.  243 — bombardment  of  it  by  Nel- 
son, 251 — threatened  by  Sir  James 
1'ulteney,  v.  410  — blockaded  by  the 
British,  vi.  427 — retreat  of  Villeneuve 
tn,  411- — the  British  squadron  off,  and 
reception  of  Nelson  on  board  it,  456, 
457 — sailing  of  Villeneuve  from,  459 
— atrocities  in  it  at  the  commencement 
of  the  insurrection,  viii.  433 — capture 
of  the  French  ileet  at,  439 — treatment 
of  the  French  prisoners  taken  at  Bay- 
len  at,  5u-J  —inarch  of  the  due  d' Albu- 
querque on,  ix.  f)i)3  —  defensive  pre- 
parations, garrison,  &c.  505  —  the 
blockade  of  it  intrusted  to  Victor,  5;>>.> 
—  operations  before  it,  53S — ultimate 
effects  of  its  blockade  upon  the  world, 
x.  3 — meeting  of  the  Cortes  in,  4 — 
influence  of  the  democracy  of,  upon 
Great  Britain,  5 — character  of  the  po- 
pulation, ami  municipality  in  it,  7  — 


democratic  spirit  which  prevailed  in 
it,  and  character  of  the  press,  8 — 
reception  of  the  new  constitution  in 
it,  23 — visit  of  Wellington  to  it,  and 
his  measures,  25 — allied  forces  in  it, 
37 — description  of  it,  39  et  seq. — the 
siege,  41 — arrival  of  reinforcements, 
supplies,  &c.  42 — the  siege  converted 
into  a  blockade,  and  construction  of 
the  French  lines  round  it,  43,  44 — 
revolt  in  South  America  against  the 
Junta  of,  258  —  and  revolt  of  the 
troops  destined  for  South  America  at, 
270  —  bombardment  of  it  by  Soult, 

1812,  341 — vacillation  among  the  au- 
thorities,  349 — raising  of  the  siege, 
379 — journey  of  Wellington  to  it  in 

1813,  xi.  454,  457 — attacks  of  the  press 
on  him,  455 — intrigues  of  the  govern- 
ment with  Joseph,  456  —  democratic 
feeling  in,  458  —  increasing  virulence 
of  the  democratic  party  against  Wel- 
lington, xii.  336. 

Cadogan,  colonel,  death  of,  xi.  494. 

Cadoudhal,  Georges,  sec  Georges. 

Cadore,  due  de,  see  Champagny. 

Cadsand,  island  of,  capture  of,  by  the 
French,  1794,  iii.  428 — capture  of,  by 
the  British,  ix.  236 — incorporation  of, 
with  France,  481. 

Caen,  murder  of  M.  de  Belzuuce  at,  i. 
5S2 — escape  of  the  Girondist  leaders 
to,  ii.  577 — predominance  of  the  Gi- 
rondists at,  iii.  143,  145. 

Caernarvon,  lord,  v.  640. 

Ca'sar,  camp  of,  state  of  the  French  army 
in,  iii.  47 — rout  of  it,  48. 

Ctesar,  the,  at  the  1st  of  June,  iii.  39(3 — 
at  Algesiraz,  v.  607. 

Caffarelli,  general,  Napoleon's  intimacy 
with,  in  1797,  iv.  552 — accompanies 
Napoleon  to  Egypt,  5tj:J — at  the  sur- 
render of  Malta,  567 — danger  of,  at 
Cairo,  616 — death  of,  before  Acre, 
633. 
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Caffarelli,  general,  viii.  176  note — suc- 
ceeds Bessieres  in  Spain,  x.  115 — re- 
moved to  the  army  of  the  North,  and 
operations,  167,  346,  348 — joins  Clau- 
sel  after  Salamanca,  371 — 411 — is  suc- 
ceeded by  Clausel  in  Biscay,  xi.  477. 

Caffarelli,  fort,  v.  582. 

Cagliostro,  the  count,  i.  359. 

Cahier  de  Gerville,  M.,  ii.  165. 

Cahiers,  the,  for  the  states-general,  i.  395, 
410 — those  of  the  noblesse,  442 — of 
the  clergy,  443 — and  of  the  Tiers  Etat, 
414 — resume  of  the,  by  Clermont  Tou- 
nerre,  467- — violation  of  the,  by  the 
Assembly,  610,  ii.  103. 

Cailler  de  1'Estaing,  a  member  of  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal,  ii.  243. 

Cailly,  connexion  of,  with  the  10th 
August,  ii.  219. 

Cairo,  city  of,  its  importance  and  com- 
merce, iv.  575  —  occupied  by  the 
French,  590 — mills,  &c.  established  in 
it  by  Napoleon,  614 — insurrection  in, 
616 — insurrection  in,  during  the  bat- 
tle of  Heliopolis,  v.  5(56 — recapture  of 
it  by  the  French,  567 — investment  of 
it  by  the  British,  51)1 — it  capitulates, 
ib. 

Caisse  de  Poissy,  edict  suppressing  the, 
in  France,  i.  289  note. 

Caisses  de  Service,  institution  of,  in 
France,  vii.  99. 

Cajazzo,  repulse  of  Mack  at,  iv.  506. 

Cajetano  fort,  siege  of,  by  Wellington,  x. 
344  —  captured,  346. 

Calabria,  province  of,  its  great  fertility, 
iv.  '25-  myalist  insurrection  in,  1799, 
v.  65 — is  overrun  by  the  French,  vii. 
1(15. 

C'alabrossa,  depopulation  of,  x.  283  note. 

Calais,  preparations  at,  for  the  invasion 
of  England  in  1797,  iv.  55!)— in  1803, 
vi.  227— construction  of  the  pier  of, 
viii.  1  *7. 

Calatayiid,  siege  of,  by  the  guerillas,  x. 
91 — capture  of,  by  them,  176. 

Calcutta,  city  of,  captured  by  Surajee 
Dowlah,  vii.  632 — recaptured  by  lord 
('live,  631— college  of,  viii.  Id2  -ad- 
dresses from,  to  NYelleslcy  and  Wel- 
lington, 101. 

Calcutta  man-of-war,  capture  of.  vii.  123 
—  recaptured  at  Basque  Roads,  ix,  334. 

CaldagueH,  count,  viii.  510. 

Calder,  captain,  at  ('ape  St  Vincent,  iv. 
217  note. 

Calder,  admiral  Sir  Robert,  joined  by 
Admiral  Stirling,  ami  his  action  with 
Villeneuve,  vi.  436 — its  great  import- 
ance, 439 — injustice  to  which  he  is 
subjected,  4  Id--  court-marshal  held  on 
lii-n,  441- — is  joined  by  Cornwallis, 


and  Villeneuve  again  retreats  before 
him,  443 — generosity  of  Nelson  to, 
459. 

Caldiero,  battle  of,  1796,  iv.  107— Belle- 
garde  retires  to,  1801,  v.  456 — battle 
of,  1805,  vi.  562 — skirmishes  at,  1809, 
ix.  22. 

Calendar,  introduction  of  the  revolution- 
ary, ii.  274 — iii.  133 — restoration  of 
the  old,  vi.  456. 

Callao,  defence  of,  by  Rodil,  x.  281. 

Calliano,  the  Austrians  retire  to,  iv.  75 
—battle  of,  1796,  98— repulse  of  Vau- 
bois  at,  106. 

Callimachi,  prince,  vii.  431,  432. 

Calonne,  Charles  Alexander  de,  ap- 
pointed minister  of  finance,  i.  320 — 
his  parentage  and  previous  career,  ib. 
note — his  character,  321 — his  system 
of  finance,  322 — exposition  of  the  state 
of  the  finances,  323 — extracts  from  me- 
moirs on  them,  323,  325,  327  notes — 
loans  contracted  by  him,  325 — motives 
of  his  prof  use  expenditure,  324  note — 
his  plan  for  the  convocation  of  the 
Notables,  326  —  and  for  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  finances,  ib. — wisdom 
of  the  measures  proposed  by  him,  327 
— exposition  of  his  scheme  laid  before 
the  Notables,  328,  330  note  —  his 
speech,  33d  —  indignation  created 
among  them  by  his  proposed  measures, 
332  —  opposition  of  the  Notables  to 
them,  334 — controversy  between  him 
and  Necker,  335,  336 — he  retires,  and 
is  succeeded  by  de  Brienne,  337 — de- 
ficit in  the  finances  under  him,  21G 
note — is  impeached  by  the  parliament, 
and  retires  from  France,  362  —  his 
marriiige  to  madaine  d'Harvelay.  ib. 
note  statement  of  the  deficit  in  1 790 
by  him,  439  note— his  connection  with 
Mirabeau,  453— plan  proposed  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  royal  family,  ii.  412 
—  he  opposes  the  flight  of  the  king, 
413  urges  advance  on  Paris.  456 — 
the  allied  proclamation  drawn  up  by 
him.  462. 

Calvados,  insurrection  in,  ii.  151. 

Calvi,  (Corsica,)  capture  of,  by  the  Bri- 
tish, iii.  393. 

Calvi,  (Italy)— defeat  of  the  Neapolitans 
at,  iv.  5u2. 

Calvo,  Padre  Balthazar,  atrocities  of,  at 
Valencia,  viii.  435 — his  fate,  436. 

Calvo,  ],oren/.o;  \.  9. 

Calvo  do  Uo/.as,  viii.  -168,  471. 

( 'ambaceres,  J.  J.  Regis, afterwards  duke 
of  Parma,  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  general  defence,  ii.  515  note-  his 
opinion  of  Robespierre,  iii.  328  note 
• — joins  the  Thermidorians,  580 — and 
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moves  a  general  amnesty  in  the  Con- 
vention, 588 — joins  Napoleon  against 
the  Directory,  v.  198,  212— and  is  ap- 
pointed Consul,  229 — vi.  81  note — aids 
in  the  compiling  of  the  Code  Napoleon, 
84 — 281 — opposition  of,  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  due  d'Eughien,  310 — singu- 
lar interview  of,  with  Napoleon,  339 
— accompanies  him  to  Boulogne,  414 
—  on  the  re-establishment  of  titles  of 
honour,  viii.  173 — is  created  duke  of 
Parma,  vii.  107  note  — opposes  the  de- 
signs on  Spain,  viii.  295 — minister  of 
public  justice  during  the  Hundred 
days,  xiii.  590,  C23. 

Carnbon,  M.,  financial  report  by,  1792,  ii. 
274 — measures  regarding  Flanders,  in- 
troduced by  him,  500  —  opposes  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  539  —  is  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  public  salvation,  548,  iii. 
59,  notes — financial  report,  1793,  27 — 
report  by  him  on  the  expense  of  the 
revolutionary  committees,  150 — finan- 
cial report,  August  1793,  188 — state- 
ment as  to  the  losses  of  the  committee 
of  public  subsistence,  198 — moves  the 
merging  together  of  the  old  and  new 
national  debt,  199  —  financial  report, 
May  1794,  294  —  his  destruction  re- 
solved on  by  Robespierre,  324  —  de- 
clares against  the  latter  on  the  Sth 
Thermidor,  333  —  imprisonment  of, 
595. 

Cambray,  general,  taken  prisoner  at  Pla- 
cf.ntia,  v.  76. 

Cambray,  siege  of.  by  the  Allies,  1793,  iii. 
49— defeat  of  the  French  near,  1794, 
412 — further  actions  at,  414 — capture 
of,  by  the  British  in  1815,  xiv.  79. 

Cambridge,  duke  of,  in  Hanover,  vi.  220. 

Cambronne,  general,  fidelity  of,  to  Napo- 
leon, xiii.  212— accompanies  him  from 
Elba,  563,  5G7 — at  Waterloo,  xiv.  42. 

Camden,  earl,  secretary  at  war  iii  1S04, 
vi.  251 — and  president  of  the  council 
in  1SH7,  vii.  45(j  note  — ix.  24!>. 

Camel,  value  of  the,  to  Egypt,  iv.  575. 

Cameron,  colonel,  wounded  at  Fuentes 
d'Onorc,  ix.  549. 

Cameron,  colonel,  at  San  Sebastian,  xi. 
5K>.  512,  513—  at  the  Bidassoa,  xii. 
342— at  St  Pierre,  37*. 

Camorino.  annexation  of.  t>>  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  viii.  2s:',  ix.  2'.'7. 

Camerio,  at  Badajos.  ix.  538. 

Camille  Desmoulius,  first  public  appear- 
ance of,  i.  528  — at  the  revolt  in  the 
Champ  cle  Mars,  ii. '.'5 — influence  of,  in 
the  Coidoliers.  134— at  the  revolt  of 
the  10th  August.  203.  219— elected  a 
member  of  the  Convention,  271 — a 


member  of  the  committee  of  general 
defence,  545  note — joins  the  Danton- 
ists  against  Robespierre  iii.  210 — his 
Vieux  Cordelier,  212— his  destruction 
resolved  on  by  Robespierre,  217  — • 
speech  of  the  latter  regarding  him,  224 
—  his  arrest,  233  —  trial  and  defence 
before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  238 
—is  condemned,  240,  241 — his  execu- 
tion, 242— his  last  letters  to  his  wife, 
244 — and  her  execution,  243 — his  last 
views  regarding  the  Revolution,  256. 

Camille-Jourdan,  speech  and  motion  of, 
in  favour  of  religion,  iv.  393 — measures 
proposed  by  him  against  the  Direc- 
tory, 400 — condemned  to  transporta- 
tion, 404. 

Camp  followers,  number  of,  in  the  East, 
vii.  614. 

Camps,  nature  of  the  French,  at  Bou- 
logne, &c.  vi.  418. 

Campagua  of  Rome,  the,  iv.  29 — its  early 
depopulation,  i.  13. 

Campagna  of  Naples,  the,  iv.  29. 

Campagnarde  noblesse  of  France,  the,  i. 
220. 

Campan,  madame  de,  notices  of  Marie 
Antoinette  by,  i.  258,  260,  notes,  ii.  8 
— on  the  return  from  Varennes,  S3 — 
attends  the  royal  family  during  their 
captivity,  199,  200 — escape  of,  011  the 
10th  August,  238. 

Campbell,  captain,  iv.  244. 

Campbell,  colonel,  in  the  Mahratta  war, 
viii.  56,  77. 

Campbell,  colonel,  at  Talavera,  ix.  428 — 
at  the  storming  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  x. 
3ul — at  Salamanca,  358 — at  Soraoren, 
xi.  533 — at  Waterloo,  xiv.  40. 

Campbell,  colonel,  afterwards  Sir  Neil, 
British, Commissioner  at  Elba, xiii.  214, 
216 — confidence  of  Napoleon  to  him 
there,  559,  561 — his  suspicious  of  tho 
intended  escape,  563 — capture  of  Cam- 
bray by,  xiv.  79. 

Campbell,  general,  at  Alicante,  x.  410. 

Campbell,  lieutenant,  at  San  Sebastian, 
xi.  513. 

Campbell,  Thomas,  ix.  563. 

Camperdown,  battle  of,  iv.  273  ft  s^. 

Campiano,  state  prison  of,  viii.  194. 

Campillo,  a  guerilla  chief,  x.  95. 

Campo  Formio,  treaty  of,  between  France 
and  Austria,  iv.  3o5,  341  it  X(V/. —  op- 
portunity given  by  it  for  France  to 
pursue  a  pacific  system,  417 — chancre 
introduced  into  the  British  financial 
system  after  it,  vii.  45. 

Campo  Mayor,  surrender  of,  to  the  Spa- 
niards, ISiU,  v.  612— siege  of.  ix.  515. 

Campo  Tenese,  defeat  of  the  Calabri.m 
insurgents  at,  vii.  lo6. 
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Campoverde,  general,  success  of,  at  San- 
ta Perpetua,  ix.  507 — forces  of,  1810, 
in  Catalonia,  x.  47 — retires  to  Tarra- 
gona, 49,  50— defeated  at  Vails,  58— 
attempt  of,  on  Barcelona,  60 — attempt 
of,  to  relieve  Figueras,  62 — 68,  71  — 
measures  for  the  relief  of  Tarragona, 
72 — bis  failure.  74 — operations  of  Su- 
chet  against  him,  81 — is  removed  from 
the  command,  82. 

Campredon,  defeat  of  Claros  at,  ix.  389. 

Campy,  general,  at  Ebersberg,  ix.  9. 

Camus,  M.,  i.  506 — a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  general  defence,  ii.  545  note 
— commissioner  to  Duruourier,  iii.  31 
— arrested  by  him,  36. 

Canada,  the  colonisation  of,  by  France, 
and  its  loss  by  her,  i.  123 — the  consti- 
tution of  1791,  ii.  370— disloyalty  of, 
to  Great  Britain,  vi.  493 — general  de- 
scription of  it,  xiii.  272 — system  of  in- 
land navigation,  provided  by  its  lakes, 
rivers.  &c.  273 — its  extent  and  resour- 
ces, 274 — its  pine  forests,  275  —  its 
vegetable  productions,  climate,  &c.  ib. 
— attachment  of  the  population  to  their 
possessions,  298 — its  political  state  and 
population,  355  —  rate  of  increase  in 
its  population,  356  —  general  loyalty 
of  the  inhabitants,  357 — peculiar  cha- 
racter of  the  Habitans,  35S — effects  of 
the  constitution  of  1791,  360 — present 
state  of  the  elective  franchise  in  it, 
i>>.  —  evils  from  the  diversity  of  race, 
361 — importance  of  the  colony,  ib. — 
invasions  of,  by  the  Americans  in  ]  S12, 
and  their  defeat,  3S6  et  xcq. — again  in- 
vaded by  them  in  1813,  409 —  and 
again,  and  its  defeat,  420  —  results  of 
the  campaign  of  1S13  in,  425 — its  ho- 
nourable character  to  the  colonists, 
426 — preparations  in,  fur  the  campaign 
of  1*14,  435  —  its  means  of  defence 
against  the  Tinted  States,  4.*3 —  the 
true  danger  with  regard  to  it,  4*6 — 
and  the  true  principles  of  government 
for  it.  4-7. 

Canals  of  I-'rance,  value  of  the,  i.  ll*1  — 
expenditure  by  Napoleon  upon.  viii. 
1  *5,  xi.  2*5  note. 

Canals  of  Holland,  the.  iii.   155. 

Canals  of  Venice,  the.  iv.  3o'.i. 

Canard,  defeat  of  the  Americans  on  the, 
xiii.  '.l^'i. 

Cancli.  lieutenant,  at  storming  of  Ciudad 
JJodrL'o,  x.  :i'il— at  storming  of  Bada- 
Jos,  31  s. 

r.uidi'le  of  \  oltairc.  the.  i.  165. 

Cancan.  Marie  Josephine,  ii.  1  12. 

Cann.-e.  battle  of,  its  features  of  resem- 
blance to  Aspern,  ix.  65— analogy  be- 
tween it  and  Wagram,  21  G. 


Canning,  George,  answer  by,  to  the 
Spanish  manifesto  in  1796,  iv.  204  note 
— in  favour  of  the  war,  1803,  vi.  200 — 
against  Windham's  proposed  changes 
in  the  military  system,  vii.  386  — 
against  Lord  Henry  Petty 's  system  of 
finance.  416 — becomes  secretary  for 
foreign  affairs  in  1807,  456  note — de- 
fence of  the  conduct  of  the  king  with 
regard  to  the  Catholic  bill,  457 — on 
the  refusal  of  aid  to  Russia,  467  note 
— measures  of,  for  aiding  the  Allies 
in  1806,  471 — terms  on  which  he 
agrees  to  the  mediation  of  Austria,  472 
— statement  relative  to  the  transport 
service,  475  note  —  character  of  Sir 
Thomas  Munroe  by  him,  602 — defence 
of  the  Copenhagen  expedition  by  him, 
viii.  262  —  negotiations  with  Russia, 
1807,  267 — reply  to  the  Russian  mani- 
festo, 271  note  —  speech  in  support  of 
the  Spanish  patriots,  454 — and  state- 
ments relative  to  the  embarkation  at 
Corunna,  624  note — the  rupture  be- 
tween him  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  ix. 
248 — duel  between  them,  and  the  re- 
signation of  both,  249  —  his  previous 
career,  and  first  introduction  to  public 
life,  251 — his  character  as  an  orator  and 
a  statesman,  252 — his  faults  and  incon- 
sistencies, 253 — answer  by,  to  the  pro- 
positions from  Erfurth.  &c.  316,693 — 
announces  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
with  Spain,  316 — arguments,  ISO!),  for 
the  Peninsular  war,  322 — and  1S10,  in 
favour  of  the  Regency  bill,  582 — a  mem- 
ber of  the  bullion  committee,  627 — in 
favour  of  its  report  and  resolutions, 
629 — his  intimacy  with  Huskisson,  647 
—his  policy  toward  South  America,  x. 
2S6 — description  by  him  of  the  posi- 
tion of  Great  Britain  in  L*13,  xi.  440 
— in  I*n7,  opposes  the  reception  of 
Louis  XV I II.  otherwise  than  as  a  pri- 
vate individual,  xii.  520 — xiii.  377 note 
• — arguments  in  LSI 5  against  the  com 
law,  512. 

Canning.  Sir  Stratford,  vii.  441  note. 

Cannoneers,  formation  of  the.  ii.  37. 

Canova.  revival  of  sculpture  under,  i.  5 — 
intercession  of.  for  the  Pope,  ix.  3"5 — 
superintends  the  removal  of  the  works 
of  art  to  Italy,  xiv.  95. 

Cantal.  arrest  of  Ney  at,  xiv.  ]i>4. 

Canterac,  general,  a  royalist  leader  in 
South  America,  x.  276 — defeat  of,  at 
Junin,  278 — and  again  at  Ayacucho, 
279  -evacuates  Peru,  281. 

Cantillou,  bequest  by  Xapoleon  to,  xiv. 
196. 

Cantons,  nature  of  the,  in  France,  ii.  11. 

Cantons,  the  Swiss,  various  constitutions 
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of  the,  iv.  443 — inequality  of  political 
rights  enjoyed  by  them,  446. 

Capauachuas  river,  the,  x.  209. 

Cape  St  Vincent,  .see  St  Vincent. 

Cape  town,  St  Domingo,  is  surrounded 
by  the  insurgent  blacks,  vi.  104 — at- 
tempt by  them  on  it,  107 — civil  war 
in  it,  108 — storming  and  massacre  of, 
109 — burning  of,  by  the  blacks,  119 — - 
again  attacked  by  the  negroes,  132 — 
and  capitulates  to  them,  133. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  effects  of  the  dis- 
covery of,  on  Venice,  iv.  307 — subjuga- 
tion of,  by  the  British  in  1795,  iii.  571, 
iv.  '201 — restored  to  Holland  by  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  v.  (>22 — preparations 
to  evacuate  it,  vi.  188 — reduction  of, 
by  the  British  in  18<i(j,  vii.  1  28— Xapo- 
leon  agrees  to  its  being  retained  by 
them,  159 — is  ceded  to  Great  Britain 
by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  xiii.  547. 

Capital  punishments,  Robespierre's  essay 
on,  ii.  143 — frequency  of,  in  Great 
Britain,  1811,  i.\.  619 — effects  of  the 
entire  abolition  of  them,  622. 

Capitan  Pasha,  murder  of  the  Beys  by 
the,  v.  598 — defeated  at  Teaedos,  vii. 
447. 

Capitaineries,  districts  in  France  called, 
i.  IDS. 

Capitation  tax  in  France,  the,  i.  194 — the 
Russian,  vi.  525.  x.  572 — in  South 
America,  the,  x.  252. 

Capo  d'  Istria,  count,  xii.  437. 

Caprara,  cardinal,  coronation  of  Xapoleon 
by,  vi.  397. 

Capri,  capture  of,  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
vii.  107 — recaptured,  viii.  571. 

Captain,  the.  at  St  Vincent,  iv.  24S. 

Capua,  repulse  of  the  French  before,  iv. 
505 — delivered  up  to  them,  50'! — cap- 
ture of  it  from  them,  by  Troubridge, 
v.  81 — surrendered,  l^ui!.  vii.  105. 

Capucins,  forts  of  the.  ix.  380. 

Carabobo,  battle  of,  x.  272. 

Caraceas,  province  of,  x.  251 — its  popu- 
lation in  1810,  212  note— commence- 
ment of  the  insurrection  against  Spain, 
258 — the  earthquake  of.  262  —  capture 
of,  by  the  royalists,  264— recapture  of 
it  by  liolivar,  265 — massacre  by  the 
Independents  at,  2'i7 — a^ain  captur- 
ed liy  the  Independents.  274 — diminu- 
tion of  its  population  since  the  revolu- 
tion, 2S3  note. 

Caraceas  arsenal  at  Cadiz,  the.  x.  40. 

Caratnan  canal,  the,  i.  •>>:'>xi  note. 

Carausius,  navy  of  Great   Britain  in   the 

time  of.  ii.  345. 
Carbon,  execution  of,  vi.  12. 

Carbonari  at  Xaples,  the.  xi.  31'!. 
Cardadcu,  battle  of,  ix.  365. 


Cardona,  check  of  Macdonald  at,  x.  50. 

Cardroi,  humane  exertions  of,  iii.  614. 

Carier,  general,  taken  prisoner,  x.  352. 

Carinthia,  province  of,  vi.  495 — the  Alps 
of,  496. 

Carleton,  colonel,  at  Bergcn-op-Zoom, 
xiii.  9. 

Carlisle,  the  earl  of,  introduction  of  Hus- 
kisson  into  parliament  by,  ix.  647 — 
and  of  Brougham,  663. 

Carlos,  Don,  brother  of  Ferdinand  VII. 
of  Spain,  viii.  346 — compelled  to  re- 
nounce his  rights  to  the  crown,  379, 
384— x.  29— return  of,  in  1814,  to 
Spain,  xiii.  65. 

Carlshamm,  entrepot  ceded  to  Great 
Britain  in,  si.  314,  xii.  (!. 

Carlton  house,  the  allied  sovereigns  at, 
xiii.  244. 

Cannes  prison,  massacre  at  the,  ii.  256 — 
imprisonment  of  the  Girondists  in, 
578. 

Carmichael,  general,  ix.  338. 

Carmine,  fort  del,  iv.  514. 

Carnac,  major,  vii.  636. 

Carnac,  repulse  of  the  emigrants  at,  iii. 
555. 

Carnatic,  district  of  the,  vii.  638 — irrup- 
tion of  Hyder  Ali  into,  647 — overrun 
by  Tippoo  Saib,  675 — annexation  of, 
to  the  British  dominions,  viii.  43. 

Carnier,  commissioner  to  Dumourier,  ii. 
534. 

Carniola,  way  in  which  acquired  by  Aus- 
tria, vi.  490 — extent  and  population  of 
it,  495 — scenery,  499 — evacuation  of  it 
by  the  Austrians,  1809,  ix.  155 — ope- 
rations of  Giulay  in.  162 — evacuated 
by  the  French,  1(>5 — ceded  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  2'!6. 

Carnot,  Lazare  Xicolas  Marguerite, paren- 
tage and  early  history  of.  iii.  53  note 
—  his  character,  54 — his  early  con- 
nexion with  Robespierre,  ii.  142 his 

vote  for  the  death  of  Louis,  322— 
minister  of  war,  iii.  53,  140 — his  views 
regarding  the  defence  of  fortresses,  55 
note — his  character  as  a  statesman,  5(5 
— his  principles  for  carrying  on  the 
war.  57 — instructions  relative  to  Dun- 
kirk, 66,  71 — a  member  of  tlie  com- 
mittee of  public  salvation.  1-1"  note — 
party  in  it  headed  by  him.  260 — report 
on  pauperism.  2:"il-  -implication  of,  in 
the  atrocities  of  Lcbon.  318  note — his 
destruction  determined  on  by  Robes- 
pierre, ,'!25  note  —  effect  of  his  military 
system,  4<il — evasion  of  the  decree 
refusing  quarter,  4-2  urges  the 
winter  campaign  in  Holland,  -153  — 
measures  directed  upon  the  Rhine, 
1791.  473 — report  on  the  Chou  in  war, 
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Carnot,  continued. 

477 — proclamation  to  the  Vendeans, 
549— urges  the  relieving  of  Mannheim, 
570— after  the  9th.  Theruiidor,  580— 
is  excluded  from  the  act  of  impeach- 
ment of  the  Jacobin  leaders,  592 — 
elected  a  Director,  628,  iv.  361 — early 
takes  notice  of  Napoleon,  15,  21 — 
correspondence  between  them,  72 — 
his  appreciation  of  Hochc,  154 — cha- 
racter of  Moreau  by  him,  166 — ad- 
vancement of  Marceau  by  him,  187 
note — his  plan  for  the  campaign  of 
1796,  196— and  of  1797,  285— opposed 
to  the  spoliation  of  Venice,  342 — he 
joins  Barthelemy  in  the  Directory,  391 
— enmity  of  Barras  to  him,  396 — on 
the  18th  FructiJor,  402— condemned 
to  transportation,  404 — escapes  to  Ge- 
neva, 405 — recalled  by  Napoleon  after 
the  13th  Brumaire,  and  made  minister 
at  war,  v.  2SS,  298 — interview  of,  with 
Napoleon  at  Lausanne,  352 — his  ad- 
ministration, 405 — he  opposes  Napo- 
leon's assumption  of  the  crown,  vi.  342 
• — appointed  governor  of  Antwerp,  and 
his  preparations  there,  xiii.  4,  13— his 
fidelity,  212 — minister  of  the  interior 
during  the  Hundred  days,  691,  604— 
opposes  the  Acte  Additionnel,  609 — 
animosity  between  him  and  Fouche, 
623 — 624  —  measures  proposed  after 
Waterloo,  xiv.  75,  81 — a  member  of 
the  commission  of  government,  82 — • 
advocates  defending  Paris,  83. 

Caro,  general,  at  Saguutum,  x.  93. 

Carolina,  atrocities  in,  viii.  433. 

Carolina  (United  States),  slavery  in,  xiii. 
34  9. 

Caroline,  the  princess,  ix.  604.  666  note. 

Caroline,  queen  of  Naples,  iv.  497  — 
journey  of,  to  St  Petersburg,  v.  464  — 
on  Napoleon's  elevation  to  the  Con- 
sulate, vi.  75  -duplicity  of.  397 — pre- 
parations of.  before  Austerlitx.  633  — 
ell'orts  of.  to  rouse  her  i-ubjects,  vii. 
1"5. 

Caroline,  the  princess,  wife  of  Mural:, 
vii.  3711,  xi.  6 IS.  62i '.  xii.  42v  -escape 
of,  from  Naples  in  1>1  I,  xiii.  613. 

Caroor.  capture  of,  vii.  ('>7.~i. 

Carpathian  mountains,  the.  iii.  4^6.  4S9. 

Carraccioli,  prince,  execution  of,  v.  SI. 

Cam  re  frigate,  the.  iv.  65n. 

Carrier,  mar.-hal  de,  i.  56S. 

Currier,  inilueuce  of,  in  tho  Cordeliers, 
ii.  1  l>  proceedings  of,  in  Flanders, 
5011 — atrocities  of.  at  Nantes.  t',7>  rt 
ffj.  iii.  '•>"['•'><•>  tcif.  number  wlio  p'T- 
islied  under  him,  -">57  note  his  trial, 
5^7  --his,  execution,  ."is<. 

C.urion.  combats  on  tijc,  x.  !»!'•>. 


Carrosio,  combat  at,  iv.  491. 

Carrousel,  description  of  the,  ii.  206 — 
contest  in  the,  215. 

Cartaojal,  general,  ix.  400 — defeat  of,  at 
Ciudad  Real,  401. 

Carte  de  Suretc,  origin  of  the,  iii.  190. 

Carteaux,  general,  at  Marseilles,  iii.  89 — 
operations  against  Toulon,  91,  115 — 
superseded,  116. 

Carthage,  effects  on  civilisation,  &c.  of 
her  struggle  with  Rome,  i.  2 — rapid 
fall  of,  12 — subversion  of  its  empire 
with  the  fall  of  the  capital,  ix.  219 — 
advantage  of  aristocratic  government 
shown  by,  xiv.  232 — deficient  foresight 
in,  243. 

Carthageua  (Spain),  blockade  of,  by  the 
British,  1805,  vi.  427 — atrocities  at, 
viii.  433 — the  siege  of,  designed  by 
Soult,  x.  341. 

Carthageua  (South  America),  capture  of, 
by  the  royalists,  x.  268 — recaptured 
by  the  Independents,  274. 

Cartua,  cession  of,  to  kingdom  of  Italy, 
ix.  266. 

Carvajal,  Don  Josef  de,  xi.  455  note. 

Carysfort,  lord,  ambassador  at  Berlin,  v. 
498 — arguments  against  the  maritime 
confederacy,  502. 

Casa  Bianca,  admiral,  death  of.  with  his 
son,  iv.  605. 

Casa  Biauca.  general,  iv.  499. 

Casa  Mansaua,  defeat  of  the  French  at, 
viii.  505. 

Casa  Tenia,  combat  at,  v.  58. 

Casal  Maggiore,  defeat  of  the  Neapoli- 
tans at,  xiii.  20. 

C'asale,  capture  of,  by  the  Allies,  v.  59. 

Casomir,  passage  of  the  Danube  at,  x. 
476. 

Cash  payments,  suspension  of,  in  1796, 
iv.  219 — debates  on  it  in  parliament, 
221 — is  made  permanent,  222 — influ- 
ence of  it  upon  Pitt's  financial  system, 
vii.  72 — causes  which  led  to  its  adop- 
tion, !!>. 

Cash  payments,  resumption  of,  urged  by 
the  bullion  committee,  ix.  630  — 
dangers  attending  it  then,  'ill — car- 
ried in  1M9,  C5U-- its  results,  iv.  223, 
xiv.  ]s3. 

Casitjuiari  river,  x.  216. 

Cassan,  governor  of  Pampeluna,  xii.  350. 

Cassano.  defeat  of  the  French  at,  v.  55. 

Cassation,  court  of,  established,  ii.  28. 

Cassel.  blockade  of,  by  the  French  in 
179(i.  iv.  175-  cession  of,  demanded 
by  France;  in  1798,  511]  is  given  up 
by  her  by  Lundville,  v.  46;)  — annexa- 
tion of.  in  lsn7.  viii.  2S2  excitement 
in.  against  the  French.  1S09,  614  -do- 
fcut  of  1 'oruberg  before,  ix.  127 — cap- 
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ture  of,  by  Chernicheff,  xii.  183— cap- 
tured by  the  Allies,  284,  4(56. 

Cassel,  duchy  of,  sec  Hesse  Cassel. 

Castalla,  defeat  of  O'Donnell  at,  1812,  x. 
408 — Murray  takes  post  at,  xi.  470 — 
battle  of,  472. 

Castanos,  general,  viii.  438 — forces  under 
him,  1808,  488,  489— his  plan  of  at- 
tack on  Dupout,  490 — preparatory 
movement.*,  493  —  battle  of  Bayleu, 
494 — and  capitulation,  496 — advocates 
the  adhering  to  the  capitulation,  501 
— advance  of,  to  Madrid,  512 — mea- 
sures lor  procuring  the  return  of 
Romana,  f>51  —  forces  under  him,  573 
— check  at  Logrono,  .577 — defeated  at 
Tiulela,  583 — retreats  toward  Calata- 
yud,587 — monument  raised  to  Alvarez 
by  him,  is.  388 — forces  under  him, 
1809,  343— at  Albuera,  x.  153  — be- 
sieges Astorga,  344,  34!) — commands 
the  4th  army  in  1M3,  xi.  458. 

Casteggio,  defeat  of  the  French  at.  v.  70. 

Castelbranco,  movement  of  Wellington 
to,  x.  179 — captured  by  Marmont,  326. 

Castel  Franco,  the  prince,  viii.  448. 

Castel  Franco,  capture  of  the  prince  de 
Rohan  at,  vi.  579. 

Cartel  Gandolfo,  spoliation  of,  iv.  484 — 
defeat  of  the  Roman  insurgents  at, 
487. 

Castellans  of  Poland,  the,  iii.  499. 

Ca>tellas,  the  marquis,  viii.  59'_>. 

Castellucio,  victory  of  Ruffo  at,  v.  C5. 

Castex,  general,  xii.  (!31. 

Castiglione,  battle  of.  iv.  92 — convention 
of,  v.  -105  — pageant  at.  vi.  395. 

Castiglione,  duke  of,  sec  Augereau. 

Castile,  early  government  of.  i.  27  — 
agriculture  of.  viii.  399 — operations  in, 
during  IS'-'S,  462 — subjugation  of.  by 
the  French,  ix.  445  —  constituted  a 
military  government,  500 — increase  of 
guerillas  in,  x.  \'1'1  —evacuation  of.  by 
the  Frencli,  xi.  5ol. 

Castillon.  destruction  of  the  French 
flotilla  in,  xiii.  90. 

Castlereagh.  lord  viscount,  measures  of, 
for  the  union  of  Ireland,  v.  2Gl>— pre- 
sident of  the  bourd  of  control  in  1804, 
vi.  251  note — attempts  to  maintain 
the  income-tax  after  the  peace,  vii.  40 
— against  Windham's  military  system, 
" S6-  —and  against  Lord  Henry  Potty's 
financial  scheme,  41'!  scheme  pro- 
posed by  himself.  4'2".  421 — becomes 
secretary  at  war,  in  lsi>7,  456 — his 
vie\vs  regarding  the  \var.  471 — defence 
of  the  Copenhagen  expedition,  viii.  202 
—  his  instructions  for  the  Waleheren 
expedition,  ix.  217  note-  rupture  be- 
tween him  and  Canning,  248  —  duel 


between  them,  and  the  resignation  of 
both,  249 — he  returns  to  office,  250 — 
his  early  career  and  character,  255  et 
seq. — arguments  of,  18')9,  in  favour  of 
the  Peninsular  war,  322— bill  for  in- 
creasing the  army,  328 — for  the  Penin- 
sular war,  1810,  492— and  for  the  re- 
gency bill,  583 — succeeds  Wellesley  as 
secretary  at  war,  590,  596 — moves  the 
grant  to  the  family  of  Mr  Perceval, 
592 — against  the  adoption  of  the  bul- 
lion report,  635 — and  on  the  orders  in 
council,  657 — treaty  with  Sweden  in 
1812,  x.  551 — his  reply  to  Napoleon's 
proposals  of  peace,  552 — communica- 
tions, 1813,  relative  to  the  mediation 
of  Austria,  xi.  306 — on  the  conduct  of 
the  war  in  1813,  432— contrast  be- 
tween him  and  Metternich,  xii.  67 — 
his  views  in  1813  regarding  Napoleon, 
457 — joins  the  allied  sovereigns,  &c. 
and  present  at  the  council  of  Bar-sur- 
Aube,  554 — decisive  interposition  of, 
there,  555 — its  effect  on  the  ultimate 
issue  of  the  struggle,  556 — sent  as  en- 
voy to  Chatillon,  561 — instructions  to 
him.  564 — his  views  with  regard  to 
the  Bourbons,  565 — and  with  refer- 
ence to  Poland,  566 — at  the  congress  of 
Chatillon,  569,  578 — his  efforts  to  urge 
on  Schwartzenberg,  592 — his  qualified 
uceptance  of  the  treaty  with  Napoleon, 
xiii.  208 — his  reasons  of  dissent  from 
it.  ih.  note — motion  by,  on  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  Wellington.  494- for  the 
annexation  of  Norway  to  Sweden,  49.0 
— at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  537  — 
there  opposes  the  views  of  Russia  and 
Prussia,  541  —  efforts  to  secuie  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  550 — and 
on  behalf  of  Poland,  558 — and  repre- 
sentations regarding  Napoleon  at  Klba, 
Ih. — his  instructions  to  Sir  Neil  Camp- 
bell, 562  note — on  the  war  of  1815, 
5;i9 — signs  the  second  treaty  of  Paris, 
xiv.  100. 

Castries,  M.  de.  i.  315,  347. 

Castries,  marshal,  ii.  46u. 

Castrillo,  actions  at.  x.  352. 

Castro,  M.,  at  Bayonue.  viii.  3~-2. 

Castro,  preparations  of  Clausel  for  be- 
sieging, xi.  478 — storming  of,  479. 

Castro  Gonzalo,  action  at.  viii.  6nl. 

Castro  Urdiales,  capture  of,  x.  411. 

Castro,  general,  at  Igualada.  ix.  36". 

Catacombs  of  Paris,  burial  of  the  mas- 
sacred prisoners  in  the,  ii.  246,  261. 

Catalonia,  the  province  of.  its  agricul- 
ture, viii.  398 — its  mountains,  4<i]  — 
campaign  of  1795  in,  iii.  547 — entrance 
of"  the  French  into,  viii.  32S—  insurrec- 
tion in,  1S08,  4'^j  — and  its  organisa- 
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Catalonia,  continued. 

tion,  441 — campaign  of  1808  in,  504 — 
spread  of  the  insurrection,  507 — -cam- 
paign of  1809,  ix.  362 — and  of  1810, 
500 — is  constituted  a  military  govern- 
ment, 500,  x.  30 — forces  of  the  Span- 
iards, 1S10,  38 — campaign  of  that  year, 
46 — difficulties  of  Suchet,  and  strength 
of  the  native  armies,  47 — vigour  of  the 
insurgents,  50  —  conduct  of  Suchet, 

1811,  103 — conduct  of  Great  Britain 
with  regard  to  it,  104 — effects  of  the 
subjugation  of  it  on  Napoleon's  ulti- 
mate fate,  110 — cruelties  of  Augereau 
in,  130 — its  incorporation  with  France, 
3:29 — operations   off  the   coast  of,   iu 

1812,  408— and  campaign  of  1812  in, 
410 — the  Spanish  army  in,  xi.  457 — 
forces  under  Suchet  iu,  51 G — he  re- 
treats to  it,  xii.  330— campaign  of  1814 
in,  and  its  evacuation,  xiii.  62  et  seq. 

Catanio,  M.,  iv.  83. 

Cateau,  review  of  the  allied  forces  at, 
1794,  iii.  411. 

Cateau,  Cambrensis,  captured  by  the  Al- 
lies, iii.  49. 

Catdchisme  du  Parleinent,  the,  i.  401 
note. 

Cathcart,  lord,  landing  of,  in  Pomerania, 
vi.  (133  —withdrawal  of,  from  Stral- 
sund.  viii.  244,  245 — commands  the 
expedition  against  Copenhagen,  250 — 
proclamation  issued  to  the  Danes,  251 
note — first  operations  and  successes, 
252— summons  the  city,  253— -bom- 
bardment of  it,  254 — is  ambassador  to 
Russia  in  1812,  xi.  100 — conducts  the 
negotiations  for  the  treaty  of  Reichen- 
bach,  xii.  3 —  74 — urges  the  attack  of 
Dresden,  101 — views  of,  1813,  regard- 
ing Napoleon,  457 — one  of  the  envoys 
fit  the  congress  of  Chatillon,  559 — at 
l-'t'-re  Champenoise,  xiii.  138-  attends 
Alexander  into  Paris,  17s. 

Catheart,  major  Frederick,  xiii.  179  note. 

Cathcart,  lieutenant  George,  xiii.  179 
note. 

Cathclineau,  Jacques,  first  appearance  of, 
ii.  '114  hi.s  character,  ''.15-  at  Fon- 
tenay,  0:;  J  further  .successes  of,  036 
—  at  Sauinur,  0:;7 —  appointed  com- 
inaiidcr-in-chicf,  015,  '.139 — his  death, 
<;n. 

Catherine,  the  empress  of  Russia,  encou- 
ragement given  by,  to  French  infidel- 
ity, i.  17X  offers  Necker  the  direction 
of  her  finances,  310  state  of  her  do- 
minions, &<:..  at  the  commencement  »f 
the  [{evolution,  ii.  .v>89  measures  of. 
ntrainst  Folaii'l.  393 — war  with  Sweden, 
'•>'.<  1  her  supremacy  in  Northern  Ku- 
ri'pe,  4"5 — alliance  with  the  Kmpcror 


Joseph,  382,  406 — their  designs  against 
Turkey,  407  — treaty  with  (Sweden  iu 
1790,  4U8  —  measures  urged  against 
the  Revolutionists,  409 — her  warlike 
views  in  1791,  418— letter  to  the  emi- 
grants, 419 — views  of,  on  Foland,  420 
—  selfishness  of  her  policy  in  1792, 
458 — her  measures  for  the  appropria- 
tion of  Poland,  400 — foresees  the  war- 
like tendency  of  the  Revolution,  iii.  9 
— measures  on  the  execution  of  Louis, 
22 — her  designs  in  Poland  in  1793, 
24 — and  combination  with  Prussia 
against  that  country,  62 — abandons 
the  principles  of  the  armed  neutrality, 
63 — her  aid  invoked  by  the  Poles,  and 
the  first  partition,  iii.  515— final  con- 
quest and  partition  of  the  country, 
517  et  seq. — aid  given  by  her  to  the 
Allies  in  1795,  537 — her  intimacy  with 
Suwarroff,  v.  49,  50 — character  of  her 
reign,  ix.  561 — her  designs  on  Con- 
stantinople, x.  446 — public  edifices 
raised  by  her,  C01 — favour  shown  by 
her  to  d'Artois,  xii.  517 — her  deatli 
and  character,  iv.  213 — effects  of  her 
death  on  the  alliance,  2S4. 

Catherine  Faulowua,  the  princess,  viii. 
569. 

Catholic  church,  difference  between,  and 
the  Greek,  x.  593  —its  immutability, 
ix.  310. 

Catholics  of  Great  Britain  ;  effects  of  the 
removal  of  the  disabilities  on  Ireland, 
iv.  517 — their  claims  advanced  in  1801, 
and  resignation  of  Pitt  in  consequence, 
v.  51 1  — debate  on  their  claims  in  1805, 
vi.  374  ct  so/. — their  alleged  subordi- 
nation to  a  foreign  power,  380 — failure 
of  their  emancipation  to  pacifiy  Ire- 
land. 383  — measures  proposed  for  their 
relief  in  1807,  vii.  449 — repugnance  of 
the  king  to  these,  453 — discussions  on 
hi.s  conduct  regarding  them,  456  — 
opposition  of  Perceval  to  their  claims, 
ix.  257 — disunion  in  the  ministry  with 
regard  to  their  claims  in  1812,  5911. 

Catholic  missions,  influence  of  the,  in 
South  America,  x.  23H. 

Catholicism,  contrast  between,  and  Pro- 
testantism, xiv.  174 — establishment  of 
it  in  Austria,  vi.  514 — causes  which 
maintained  it  in  France,  i.  108 — re- 
establishment  of  it  in  France,  vi.  29 
ft  *»/.  -  its  predominance  in  Spain,  ii. 
399-  its  purity  in  the  Tyrol,  ix.  82. 

Cattiiro,  ceded  to  Austria,  iv.  311 — dif- 
ferences regarding  the,  between  France 
and  Russia,  vii.  152  —  is  occupied  by 
the  Russians,  lit.-  surrendered  to  the 
French,  153  —  views  of  the  parties 
regarding,  103 — ceded  to  France  by 
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Tilsit,  5(56  —  capture  of  the  forts  of, 
by  the  Austrian*  iti  1813,  xii.  313. 

Cattle,  numbers  of,  in  Austriaaud  France, 
vi.  510 — supply  of,  for  Paris,  regulated 
by  the  municipality,  iii.  207  —  con- 
sumption of,  in  Paris,  xiv.  140 — num- 
bers of,  in  the  Pampas  of  South  Ame- 
rica, x.  247. 

Caube,  passage  of  the  Rhine  by  the 
Allies  at,  1813,  xii.  4<J2,  403. 

Caucasus,  heights  of  the,  x.  625. 

Caulaincourt,  Armaud  Auguste  Louis  de, 
duke  of  Viceuza,  communications  by, 
from  Alexander  to  Napoleon,  vi.  149 
— attends  the  latter  at  Tilsit,  vii.  551 — 
viii.  175  note — defeat  of  the  Spaniards 
by,  at  Cuenca,  477 — ix.  268 — conducts 
the  negotiations  for  an  alliance  be- 
tween Napoleon  and  the  sister  of  the 
Czar,  467 — interview  with  the  latter 
after  Napoleon's  marriage,  472 — con- 
vention by  him  regarding  Poland,  x. 
535  —  accompanies  Napoleon  from 
Russia  to  Paris,  xi.  183 — his  arrival  at 
Warsaw,  197 — and  at  Paris,  257 — at 
Liitzen,  358— at  Dresden,  368 — secret 
negotiation  with  Alexander  before 
Bautzen,  375 — narrow  escape  of,  399 — 
400,  402 — his  account  of  Napoleon's 
fits  of  passion,  584 — notices  of  him  in 
connection  with  the  emperor,  597,  601, 
602  —  his  familiarity  with  Napoleon, 
620 — envoy  to  the  congress  of  Prague, 
xii.  54  ct  scq.,  60  ct  scq. — account  of 
Napoleon's  plan  for  carrying  the  cam- 
paign into  Prussia,  2u8 — at  Leipsic, 
2.")3 — at  Hanau,  276 — on  the  negotia- 
tions at  Frankfort,  411 — envoy  at  the 
congress  of  Chatillon,  493  —  instruc- 
tions given  to  him  at  its  opening,  567 
—  correspondence  with  Metternich 
there,  570  — new  instructions  after  la 
Rothiere,  571 — terms  offered  by  the 
allies,  572 — which  are  rejected,  573 
— new  instructions  after  Champaubert, 
502— and  after  Yauchamps,  &c.,  532, 
574  —  urges  the  acceptance  of  the 
allied  terms,  582,  610  —  final  terms 
offered  to  him,  xiii.  103  —  counter 
statement  by  him.  1«4 — counter  pro- 
ject given  in.  106  —  answer  of  the 
Allies,  I(i7-  -interview  with  Metter- 
nich, 109— the  congress  is  dissolved, 
lid  joins  Napoleon  at  St  Di/.ier.  124 
- — accompanies  him  back  toward  Paris, 
172-  mission  of,  to  Alexander  011 
behalf  of  Napoleon,  193 — mission  with 
the  emperor's  abdication  in  favour  of 
his  son,  197.  1!)9 — account  by  him  of 
the  desertion  of  Napoleon  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  ix.  222  note.  xiii.  2(>5  his  own 
fidelity,  2o6,  212  —  signs  the  final 


treaty,  207—209 — minister  of  foreign 
affairs  during  the  Hundred  days,  590, 
591 — attempts  to  negotiate  with  tho 
Allies,  610 — 623 — interview  with  Na- 
poleon after  Waterloo,  xiv.  74  —  a 
member  of  the  commission  of  govern- 
ment, 82. 
Caulaincourt,  Augustus,  at  Borodino,  xi. 

68,  79— death  of,  there,  80. 
Cavalchini,  arrest  of,  ix.  297. 
Cavallero,  the  chief  of  engineers  at  Sara- 

gossa,  ix.  361  note. 

Cavallo  palace,  spoliation  of  the,  iv.  484. 
Cavalry,  Napoleon's  opinion  of,  as  re- 
gards its  ability  to  break  infantry,  xi. 
619  note — the  Austrian,  vi.  500,  501 
—  breeding  stations  for  it,  505  —  the 
British,  comparison  between  and  the 
French,  viii.  420 — the  French,  state 
of,  before  the  Revolution,  i.  125 — suf- 
ferings of  Napoleon's,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Russian  campaign, 
x.  621,  xi.  4 — destruction  of  it,  during 
the  retreat,  118,  119, 127, 145,  147, 160 
— measures  of  Napoleon  in  1813  to 
recruit  it,  294  —  his  deficiency  in  it 
during  that  campaign,  337,  338,  xii.  25 
— new  organisation  of  it  in  1814,  493 
— annual  importation  of  horses  for 
it,  xiv.  136 — the  Mamluke,  iv.  576 — 
the  Russian,  x.  571 — the  Turkish,  ii. 
395,  x.  449. 
Caviare,  exports  of,  from  the  country  of 

the  Cossacks,  x.  578  note. 
C'aya,  position  of  Wellington  on  the,  x. 

170. 

Cayenne,  transportation  of  the  Jacobin 
leaders  to,  iii.  595 — subjugation  of,  by 
the  British,  ix.  338. 
Caves,  the  mulattoes  of  St  Domingo  shut 

up  in,  vi.  Ill,  112. 

Cazalds.  M.  do,  parentage  and  early  career 
of,  ii.  400  note — his  character  as  an 
orator,  460 — opposes  the  union  of  the 
orders.  513 —emigrates,  but  is  arrest- 
ed, 58S — on  tho  impeachment  of  Mira- 
bcau.  £e.,  ii.  43  —and  in  defence  of  the 
clergy,  54. 
Ciixan,  church  of,  at  St  Petersburg,  x 

601. 
Cazotte,  marquis  de,  during  the  massacres 

at  the  prisons,  ii.  256 — his  death,  Vi. 
Caxotte,    mademoiselle    de,    on    the    2d 

Sept.  ii.  256. 

Ce,  combat  at  bridge  of,  ii.  647. 
Celibacv.  priestly,  forbidden,  in  Russia. 

x.  594! 

Celorica.  defeat  of  the  Portuguese  at.  viii. 
515 — retreat  of  Massena  to.  ix.  543— 
is  occupied  by  Marmont,  x.  32'i. 
Celtic    race,    peculiarities    of     the.     ii. 
337. 
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Cembra,  defeat  of  the  Austrians  at,  iv. 
296. 

Cenere,  defeat  of  Loison  at,  v.  41. 

Cenis,  mont,  combats  at,  1794,  iii.  435  — 
is  occupied  by  tbe  French,  1795,  546 
— ascent  of,  by  thetn,  1797,  iv.  285 — 
passage  of  the,  in  1800,  v.  361  —  the 
road  over  it,  vi.  144,  viii.  187  — 
Napoleon's  design  for  a  monument 
on  it,  xi.  394. 

Censeur,  capture  of  the,  iii.  540. 

Censeur  European,  the,  xiii.  609. 

Censorship  of  the  press,  the  removal  of, 
designed  by  Malesherbes,  i.  280 — es- 
tablished by  Napoleon,  viii.  159. 

Centaur,  mutiny  on  board  the,  iv.  243. 

Central  fortifications,  advantages  of,  v. 
391 — the  kind  of,  required,  392 — their 
advantages  shown  by  Aspern,  ix.  69. 

Central  Junta,  the  Portuguese,  viii.  547. 

Central  Junta,  tiie  Spanish,  formation  of, 
viii.  547 — its  composition  and  charac- 
ter, 548  ct  seq. — flight  from  Madrid, 
589 — treaty  with  Great  P.ritain,  ix. 
316 — degradation  of  the,  500 — transfer 
their  power  to  a  regency,  and  regula- 
tions for  the  meeting  of  the  Cortes, 
x.  6 — persecution  of  the  member?.  9. 

Centralisation,  effects  of,  in  Paris,  ii.  15 
— influence  of  the  Revolution  in  ac- 
complishing, v.  2:37 — its  rapid  progress 
under  Napoleon,  viii.  167  —  circum- 
stances which  aid  its  progress,  214 — 
its  effects,  vi.  359,  viii.  215. 

Centurion,  action  of  the,  against  Linois, 
vii.  122. 

Cephalonia,  subjugation  of,  by  the  Brit- 
ish, ix.  339. 

Cerachi,  execution  of,  v.  405,  vi.  5. 

Ceret,  battle  of,  iii.  439. 

Ceriola,  combats  at,  v.  378. 

Cerra,  repulse  of  the  French  at,  iv.  102. 

Cervcllon,  the  comic  de,  viii.  435.  437 
note— defeats  of,  on  the  Xucar,  476. 

Ccrvellon,  mademoiselle  de,  viii.  437 
note. 

Cervera,  destruction  of  a  French  detach- 
ment at.  x.  91. 

Cervoni,  general,  at  Montenotte,  iv.  51. 

LVsiar,  Gabriel,  xi.  46". 

Cecilia,  interview  between  Murat  and  the 
p'ipc  at.  xiii.  231*. 

Ceva,  combat  at,  17'"i,  iv.  5*i — surrender 
of,  to  the  French,  5'.i  —  captured  iu 
1799  by  the  peasantry,  v.  5'.i  --repulse 
of  the  French  before  it,  »!1  —  surren- 
dered to  France  in  1s"",  3^5. 

Cevallos.  Don  Pedro,  Spanish  minister, 
viii.  352  note  -opposes  tin?  journey  to 
Miiyomip,  352.  353 — at  Bayonne,  373  - 
subservience  to  Joseph  Buonaparte, 
•ill  118  -joins  the  patriots,  K1:'. 


Cevcnnes,  weight  of  taxes  in  the,  i.  195. 

Ceylon,  subjugation  of,  by  the  British  iu 
1796,  iv,  201 — formally  ceded  to  Great 
Britain,  v.  622,  640  —  attachment  of 
the  inhabitants  to  their  lauded  pos- 
sessions, xiii.  297. 

Chabot,  a  leader  of  the  Jacobins,  ii.  148 
—  on  the  10th  August,  219— evidence 
against  the  Girondists,  580 — on  the 
constitution  of  1793,  iii.  149. 

Chabot,  general,  at  Igualada,  ix.  368. 

Chabran,  general,  subjugation  of  Verona 
Ly,  iv.  318 — successes  of,  in  the  Alps, 
v.  118 — surrender  of  the  fort  of  Bard 
to  him,  366 — in  Spain  during  1808, 
viii.  473 — -operations  in  Catalonia,  505, 
500—  at  Igualada,  ix.  368. 

Chabroud,  M.,  ii.  17. 

Chacabuco,  battle  of,  x.  275. 

Chads,  lieutenant,  xiii.  395. 

Chalade,  pass  of,  ii.  468. 

Chalier  heads  the  Jacobins  at  Lyons,  iii. 
142  —  proceedings  of,  there,  ib. — his 
trial,  148— and  death,  89,  148— fete  in 
honour  of  him,  104. 

Chalmers,  Pr,  ix.  564. 

Chalons,  comparison  of  the  battle  of. 
with  Borodino.  &e.,  xi.  S3 — camp  at,  ii. 
469 — panic  of  the  French  at,  474  — 
commencement  of  the  Vendeau  revolt 
at,  614 — arrival  of  Napoleon  at,  in 
1814,  xii.  474  —  occupation  of,  by 
Blucher,  495 — reorganisation  of  the 
army  of  Silesia  at,  544 — recaptured  by 
Ney,  626. 

Chalons-sur-Saone,  capture  of,  xiii.  22. 

Chamartin,  Napoleon  at,  viii.  592. 

Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  French,  forma- 
tion and  composition  of  the,  in  1^5, 
xiii.  618 — opening  of  the,  621 — con- 
sternation in,  on  Waterloo,  xiv.  74  — 
measures  by  them  to  compel  Napo- 
leon's abdication.  7'i. 

Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  Polish,  iii.  505. 

Chamber  of  Peers,  formation  of  the.  in 
France,  xiii.  521,  <>22 —  measures  of. 
after  Waterloo  and  the  abdication  »>f 
Napoleon,  xiv.  8"-  scene  in.  ib.-  trial 
of  Ney  by,  1"!— its  state,  127. 

Chambers.  Mr.  ix.  <!I5  note. 

Chambery.  occupation  of,  by  the  French 
in  1792.  ii.  5i»2  Jacobin  club  and  con- 
vention at.  43'i.  5"5  —  repulse  of  the 
Sardinians  at,  1793.  iii.  >S— -capture  of, 
by  the  Austrians,  1814,  xiii.  22— they 
are  expelled  from  it,  2:5. 

Chambon  announces  to  Louis  XVI.  the 
decree  for  his  trial,  ii.  2'.'9  —  is  de- 
nounced, 556 — and  his  arre.it  decreed. 
5<  7. 

( 'hambonnas,  Scipion,  ii.  174. 

Chameroi,  mademoiselle,  vi.  3,5. 
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Cham  fort,  the  friend  of  Mirabeau,  i.  177 
— his  execution,  iii.  303. 

Champs  do  Mai,  the  assemblies  of,  i.  19 
— and  their  origin,  87,  iii.  494. 

Champ  do  Mai,  the,  1815,  xiii.  618— Na- 
poleou's  speech  at  it,  6 1 9. 

Champ  de  Mars,  fete  in,  1790,  ii.  41— 
revolt  in,  and  its  suppression,  93  — 
fete  in,  1792,  195 — fete  of  the  supremo 
being  in,  iii.  281  — •  distribution  of 
eagles  in,  vi.  353. 

Champ  de  Mars,  at  Toulon,  massacre  in, 
iii.  124. 

Champs  Elyse'es,  meeting  of  the  hair- 
dressers at,  i.  601 — grand  banquet  in, 
viii.  153. 

Champagne,  invasion  of,  by  the  Allies  in 
1793,  ii.  459  et  scq. — character  of  it, 
484 — their  retreat,  485 —  overrun  by 
them  in  1814,  xii.  466. 

Champagny.  M.,  financial  report  by,  1805, 
vi.  368  —  report  by,  on  the  public 
works,  vii.  11)2 — viii.  176  note — nego- 
tiations with  lord  Lauderdale,  '2(Jl 
note  —  communications  from  him  to 
Godoy,  325 — report  by,  relative  to 
Spain,  330  note — at  Bayonue,  372,  374 
—  communications  of  Metternich  with 
him,  556,  650  —  fresh  requisitions 
levied  on  Prussia,  by  him,  230 — terms 
conveyed  to  the  papal  government  by 
him,  ix.  297 — proposed  basis  of  treaty 
with  Great  Britain,  1808,  693 — an- 
nounces the  intention  to  dismember 
Spain,  x.  31 — and  negotiations  relative 
to  ir,  33 — convention  regarding  Po- 
land, 535  —  his  statement  of  the 
grounds  of  complaint  against  Russia, 
553. 

Champaubert,  Xapoleou's  march  to.  xii. 
497-  battle  of.  498. 

Champeaux,  general,  at  ifarengo,  v.  377. 

Chnmpionnct,  general,  at  Fleurus.  iii. 
425  —  appointed  to  command  against 
Naples,  iv.  4'.i'.i — defensive  measures 
of,  5ou — rapid  successes  of,  5Ul — re- 
occupies  Rome.  502  --  advances  into 
the  Neapolitan  territories.  5<>3  —  re- 
peated defeats  of  the  Neapolitan 
tro<>ps.  504 — his  critical  situation,  and 
armi.-tire.  5(|5,  5n6  —  he  advances 
against  Naples,  and  desperate  resist- 
ance, oil  it  aft/. —  capture  of  the  city, 
514 — he  attempts  to  arrest  the  exac- 
tions of  the  French  commissaries  in  it, 
51.5 — removed  from  the  command,  Hi. 
v.  17S. — reappointed  t<>  command  in 
the  Alps.  95 — and  his  successes  there, 
llu — commands  in  Italy  alter  Xovi, 
151,  181— forces  at  his  disposal,  152 
-his  plans  for  the  campaign,  il>.— 
measures  of.  for  relieving  ('oni.  /'». 


is  defeated  at  Gcnola,  154 — his  death, 

159. 

Champlaiu,  fort,  capture  of,  by  the  Brit- 
ish, xiii.  41'). 

Champlain,  lake,  successes  of  the  Brit- 
ish on,  xiii.  415,  416. 

Champollion,  M.,  xiii.  571. 

Cbanderuagore,  capture  of,  by  Lord 
Clive,  vii.  635. 

Channel,  Napoleon's  scheme  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the,  vi.  42)3. 

Channel  fleet,  mutiny  of  the,  iv.  234  it 
seq. — subsequent  patriotism  of.  238. 

Channing,  Dr,  ix.  566,  xiii.  319,  342. 

Chantonnay,  battle  of,  ii.  643  — extermi- 
nation of  the  inhabitants  of,  iii.  475. 

Chapelier,  M.,  a  member  of  the  Consti- 
tuent Assembly,  opposes  its  dissolu- 
tion, ii.  29 — a  member  of  the  club  of 
1789,  59 — law  against  the  emigrants 
introduced  by  him,  63  —  endeavours  to 
secure  the  revision  of  the  constitution, 
97. 

Chaptal,  M.,  educational  scheme  of,  vi. 
47—140. 

Character,  importance  of  personal  anec- 
dote for  the  delineation  of,  xi.  557 — 
varieties  of,  during  the  Revolution, 
i.  3. 

Character,  national,  exhibition  of,  during 
the  Revolution,  i.  4 — effects  of  suliVr- 
ing  on  it,  114. 

Charenton,  meeting  of  the  revolutionists 
at,  ii.  203. 

Charette,  Francois,  a  Vendean  leader, 
character  of,  ii.  629,  iv.  156 — at  Ma- 
checoult,  ii.  625 — forces  under  him, 
630  —  captures  the  island  of  Noir- 
moutier,  636  —  defeat  of,  at  Nantes, 
640 — is  again  defeated  at  Lueon,  643 

—  successful  defence  in  Lower  Vendee, 
644 — repeated  defeats  of,  645 — at  Tor- 
fou,  646  —  at  St   Fulgent,   617— with- 
draws toward  Noirmoutier,  64.0 — and 
effects  of  this,  650  — operations  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nnirmotuier,  674  — 
defeat  of  Haxo  by  him,  6~8  —  continu- 
ed rcsi>tanec   of,   iii.    476 --defeat   of 
Thurreau    by    him.    Hi — treaty    i.f  la 
Jaulnais  in  1795,   51s — his  entry  into 
Nantes.  549  —  remains  inactive  during 
the  Quiberon  expedition.   551 — a^ain 
in  arms,  and  defeated  by  Hoche.  f>61  — 
is  again  defeated  at  la  Vie.  iv.   153 — 
and  taken  prisoner,  155  —  his  trial  and 
execution,  156. 

Charlemagne,  obstacles  which  marred 
all  his  schemes  for  improvement,  i.  23 

—  dissolution   of  his  empire,   >s>      the 
iron  cr'nvn  of.  assumed  by  Napoleon, 
vi.  397  —  neccs.-itv  of  conquest  to,  xi;;. 
253  note. 
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Charleroi,  occupation  of,  by  the  French 
in  1792,  ii.  495 — invested  by  them  in 
1794,  and  defeat  before  it,  iii.  420— 
again  besieged,  and  they  again  defeated 
421 — movements  of  the  Allies  to  suc- 
cour it,  and  its  capitulation,  423 — pas- 
sage of  the  Sambre  by  Napoleon  at  it, 
1815,  xiii.  637  — combat  at,  639  — ar- 
rival of  Napoleon  at,  after  Waterloo 
xiv.  44. 

Charles  I.,  comparison  of  the  era  of,  with 
that  of  Louis  XVI.,  i.  49. —  outbreak 
of  religious  zeal  during  his  reign,  78 
— support  given  by  the  country  to, 
225 — income  of  Great  Britain  under 
him,  vii.  3 — his  efforts  for  the  support 
of  the  navy,  xiv.  164. 

Charles  II.,  fidelity  of  the  English  to,  ii. 
82 — income  of  Great  Britain  under 
him,  vii.  4. 

Charles  V.,  the  emperor,  extinction  of 
the  feudal  liberties  of  Spain  under,  i. 
27 — eloge  by  Maury  on,  457  note. 

Charles  V.,  king  of  France,  violation  of 
the  tomb  of,  iii.  174. 

Charles  VI.,  rise  of  the  democratic  spirit 
in  France  under,  i.  95. 

Charles  VII.,  standing  army  first  insti- 
tuted by,  i.  98. 

Charles  VIII.,  state  of  Italy  in  the  time 
of,  i.  32. — effect  of  his  conquests  upon 
freedom,  ,')9. 

Charles  X.,  character  of  the  ministries 
of,  xiv.  1  28 — tice  Artois,  comte  d'. 

Charles  III.,  king  of  Spain,  his  opinion 
of  Lafayette,  i.  464  note. 

Charles  IV.,  king  of  Spain,  character  of. 
viii.  2,09, 382  note — ii.  409 — treaty  with 
Napoleon,  for  the  partition  of  Portu- 
gal, viii.  305 — the  disunion  between 
him  and  Ferdinand,  322  —  his  pro- 
clamation on  the  occasion,  and  letter 
to  Napoleon,  324,  325  -prepares  to 
flee  to  Seville,  337 — abdicates  in  fa- 
vour of  his  son,  341  —  proclamation 
by  him,  342  note  —  .secret  protest 
against  the  abdication,  313  note  — 
urges  the  interference  of  .Murat  on 
behalf  of  Godoy,  3)5  -  is  sent  by  Mur- 
at to  Hayonne,  357  his  reception  by 
the  emperor.  377 — efforts  of,  to  induce 
Ferdinand  to  re.-ign,  371',  :!>s|>  note  - 
be  himself  abdicates,  3>1 — proclama- 
tion from  him  in  support  of  Napoleon, 
386 — removed  to  Marseilles,  and  his 
residence  there,  4  18  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  Valency  regarding,  xii.  425. 

Charles  XII.,  king  of  Sweden,  character, 
&c.,  of,  x.5ui;  Voltaire'.- Life  of,  i.  ]5H. 

Charles  X  FI  I.,  accession  of,  to  the  throne 
of  Sweden,  .\.  .r>22  his  views  relative 
to  the  crown-prince.  525 — his  adoption 


of  Bernadotte,  526 — compelled  to  de- 
clare war  against  Britain,  547 — but 
reverts  to  tlie  Russian  and  British, 
alliance,  549  ct  serj. 

Charles,  the  archduke,  fh'st  public  ap 
pearance  of,  iii.  29 — his  early  history 
&c.,  ib.  note  —  defeats  the  French  at 
Tongres,  30  —  at  Nerwinde,  32,  33 — 
occupies  Brussels,  42 — 416 — on  the 
advantages  of  frontier  fortresses,  482. 
In  1796,  commands  on  the  Rhine, 
iv.  159  —  weakening  of  his  forces 
there,  160 — -repulse  of  Jourdan  by 
him,  163 — assumes  the  chief  command, 
169 — operations  to  arrest  Moreau,  172 
— his  retreat  through  the  Black  Forest, 
173  — •  converging  direction  of  the 
retreat  of  his  corps,  177 — ability  dis- 
played, and  various  operations  during 
it,  ib. — action  at  Neresheim,  178— 
junction  with  Wartensleben,  180 — and 
defeats  Jourdan  at  Amberg,  181 — and 
again  at  Wurtzburg,  183 — Ins  subse- 
quent operations,  184 — again  victori- 
ous at  Aschaffenburg,  and  drives  Jour- 
dan over  the  Rhine,  185 — his  generous 
treatment  of  Marceau,  186 — operations 
to  drive  back  Moreau,  188 — retreat  of 
that  general  before  him,  189  ct  set/. — 
defeats  him  at  Emmendingen,  191 — 
and  again  at  Hohenblau,  and  compels 
him  to  recross  the  Rhine,  192 — subse- 
quentmeasures  proposed,  193 — refuses 
an  armistice,  ib. — capture  of  Kehl  by 
him,  194 — and  of  Huningen,  195 — 
parallel  between  his  conduct  and  tliat 
of  Napoleon  in  Italy,  ib.—  in  1797  is 
brought  from  Germany  to  Italy,  forces, 
&c.,  286 — plans  forced  by  the  Aulic 
council  upon  him,  287 — comparison 
between  him  and  Napoleon,  2!M> — is 
defeated  at  the  Tagliamento.  291 — 
and  compelled  to  retreat,  293 — again 
defeated  at  the  Col  do  Tarwis,  294 
— his  answer  to  Napoleon's  letter,  pro- 
posing peace,  3<>1 — disasters  and  re- 
treat of,  3*12—  armistice  agreed  to,  3o:i. 
Forces  under  him  in  1799,  v.  8 
— his  first  movements  in  that  cam- 
paign, 11 — at  Ostrach.  16— again  de- 
feats Jourdan  at  Stockach,  17  —  his 
schemes  after  the  battle,  20 — con- 
nection of,  with  the  murder  of  the 
plenipotentiaries  at  Has  tad  t,  22,  23 — 
operations  in  Germany,  33 — successes 
in  the  Orisons  against  Massena,  38 — 
proclamation  of  the  Swiss  by  him,  JO 
junction  with  llotxo,  -II — repulsed 
in  a  fir.-t  atlack  on  Massena  at  /urieli, 
42  prepares  for  a  second  attack  on 
him,  when  Massena  retreats,  43—  plans 
concerted  between  him  and  Suwarroff, 
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53 — forces  under  him  after  the  Treb- 
bia,  93  —his  plans,  94 — position  of  bis 
forces,  111,  112  note — he  is  ordered 
toward  the  Rhine,  111 — his  plans,  114 
et  set]. — his  first  operations,  116 — at- 
tempt to  cross  the  Limmat,  119 — his 
departure  for  the  Upper  Rhine,  120 
— capture  of  Mannheim  by  him,  121 

—  advances  to  the  aid   of    Korsakoff 
near  Zurich,   137  —  rupture   between 
him  and   Suwarroff,    161 — operations 
against  Lecourbe,  163 — on  the  rupture 
between  Austria  and  Russia,    166  — • 
value  of  his  military  writings  compar- 
ed with  those  of  Napoleon,  167 — his 
character,  168 — parallel  between  him 
and  Suwarroff',  169 — on  the  inefficiency 
of  maritime  invasion,  174  —  deprived 
of  the  command  in  1800,  272  —  con- 
struction of  the  intrenched  camp  at 
Ulin  by  him,   274,    313 — anecdote  of 
him,  322 — jealousy  of  him  entertained 
by  the  Aulic   council,    407 — takes  the 
command   after    Hohenlinclen,   434  — 
proposes  an   armistice,  435 — his  esti- 
mation of  the  importance  of  the  valley 
of  the  Danube,  472. 

Forces  under  him  in  1805,  vi.  451 — • 
his  marriage  to  a  Protestant  princess, 
514  —  the  cabinet's  jealousy  of  him, 
523 — heroism  of  his  regiment  at  Kleh- 
ingen,  550  — forces  under  him,  1805, 
in  Italy,  560 — is  compelled  to  remain 
on  the  defensive  there,  561 — repulsed 
at  Verona,  562 — actions  at  Caldiero, 
563 — compels  Massena  to  retreat,  564 

—  but   himself   resolves  to   retire   in 
order  to   cover  Vienna,  565 — able  re- 
treat  of,  from   Italy,   566 — arrival  at 
Laybach,  567 — joined  by  the  archduke 
John,    578  — -  change    of    movements 
made    necessary    by    the    capture    of 
Vienna,  592  -approachesand  threatens 
Vienna,    600,    623 — errors  of  the  go- 
vernment with  regard  to  him,  642,  648. 

Report  by  him  in  1806  on  the  army, 
vii.  192. 

Reorganisation  of  the  army  by  him, 
viii.  555  -his  superintendence  of  the 
war  department,  634 — in  1809  heads 
the  pence  party  in  Austria,  641 — forces 
under  him  at  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign of  Kchmuhl,  652 — his  reception 
at  Vienna,  (553 — proclamation  to  his 
troops,  ///.  note  —  his  first  offensive 
movements,  657— delay  in  these  im- 
posed by  the  Aulic  council,  65!)  — 
crosses  the  Iser,  661  —  subsequent 
movements,  663 — moves  on  Ratisbon, 
665 — faulty  direction  of  these  opera- 
tions, 667 — position  and  distribution 
of  hi<  troops,  670  -battle  of  Abens- 


berg,  671 — and  of  Landshut,  672  — 
operations  of  Davoust  against  him, 
675 — attack  and  capture  of  Ratisbon, 
676 — movements  preparatory  to  Kch- 
muhl, 677  — battle  of  Echmuhl,  678 — 
retreats  on  Ratisbon,  681 — and  re- 
crosses  the  Danube  there,  683 — losses 
in  these  actions,  687. 

His  position  and  defensive  measiires, 
ix.  2 — slowness  of  his  movements,  19 — 
advances  on  Vienna,  20 — instructions 
to  his  brother  John,  25 — chances  of 
the  approaching  conflict  to  him,  31 — 
operations  on  the  Upper  Danube,  36 
— he  resolves  on  attacking  the  corps 
which  first  crossed  at  Asperu,  37 — 
his  plan,  38,  42— battle  of  Aspern,  43 
et  seq. — losses  in  it,  58— effects  of  his 
brother's  disobedience  of  orders,  68 
• — his  forces  before  Wagram.  147,  172 
—  defensive  preparations,  152 —  dis- 
persed condition  of  his  forces,  172 — 
spirit  which  animated  them,  173 — he 
is  deceived  by  Napoleon  as  to  the  pas- 
sage, 174 — and  his  intrenchments  are 
rendered  useless,  176 — he  retires  to 
"Wagram,  and  his  dispositions  there, 
178  ct  scq. — battle  of  Wagram,  180 — is 
wounded  at  it,  182  —  he  resolves  on 
resuming  the  offensive,  184 — his  plan 
of  attack,  185 — again  wounded,  188 — 
his  retreat,  198 — results  of  the  battle 
to  him,  201  —  its  loss  due  to  his 
brother's  disobedience,  202 — he  retires 
toward  Bohemia,  208 — his  position  at 
Znaym,  and  action  there,  210 — armis- 
tice of  Znaym,  212  —  he  represents  the 
emperor  in  the  marriage  by  prosy  of 
Marie  Louise,  4(59. 

The  jealousy  of  the  government  pre- 
vents his  being  called  to  the  command 
in  1813,  xii.  82. 

Charles  Edward,  fidelity  of  the  High- 
landers to,  ii.  82. 

Charles  Emmanuel,  king  of  Sardinia, 
humiliation  to  which  subjected  by  the 
French,  iv.  491 ,  492 — compelled  to  ab- 
dicate, and  retires  to  Sardinia,  493. — 
Fre  also  Sardinia. 

Charles  Martel,  conquests  of,  i.  88. 

(.'harlot,  general,  iv.  llo  note. 

Charlotte,  queen,  powers  conferred  by 
the  regency  bill  on.  ix.  5S6, 

Charlotte,  the  princess,  xiii.  246. 

Charlottcnburg  occupied  by  Napoleon, 
vii.  258 — the  convention  of,  270. 

Charpentier,  general,  forces  under.  1813, 
xii.  630— at  Leipsie,  221,  223— forces 
under,  1814,  049-at  battle  of  Paris, 
xiii.  165. 

Charter,  the  French,  of  1S14,  xiii.  510  ct 
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Charters,  the  successive,  granted  by  the 
Norman  kings  of  England,  i.  60. 

Chartres,  the  bishop  of,  joins  the  Tiers 
Etiit,  i.  500 — humanity  of,  570 — mo- 
tion by,  on  the  chase,  589 — on  the 
abolition  of  tithes,  597. 

Chartres,  the  due  de,  afterwards  due 
d'(  h-leans  and  Egalite,  xee  Orleans, 

Chartres,  the  due  de  (Louis  Philippe), 
design  of  Mirabeau  regarding,  i.  555 — 
at  Jemappea,  ii.  493,  491 — and  at  Ner- 
winde,  iii.  32,  33 — during  the  Hundred 
days,  xiii.  573,  577. 

Chartres,  town  of,  opposition  of,  to  the 
constitution  of  1795,  iii.  622. 

Chartreuse,  Pius  VI.  in  the,  iv.  483. 

Chase,  motion  in  the  Assembly  on  the, 
i.  5S9— abolition  of  all  rights  of.  596, 

599. 

Chasse,  general,  at  Waterloo,  xiv.  9,  19, 
29. 

Chasseloup.  general,  at  the  siege  of  Dant- 
/i<;,  vii.  502 — siege  of  Stralsund  by, 
viii.  2 4.1. 

Chasseurs  of  the  guard,  the  Prussian,  si. 
344. 

Cha-itellar,  general,  chief  of  the  Austrian 
staff  iu  1799,  v.  46— at  the  Trebbia, 
70,  74 — is  wounded  at  Alessandria, 
]0] — organisation  of  the  peasantry  of 
the  Tyrol  by  him,  in  1  S05,  vi.  417  — 
forces  under  him  at  the  opening  of  the 
campaign  of  18'i9,  viii.  652 — takes  the 
command  of  the  insurgent  Tyrolese, 
ix.  ]o2 —  and  his  successes  in  th.it 
country,  103 — outlawed  by  Napoleon, 
112 — operations  in  the  southern  Ty- 
rol, 113— is  defeated  at  La  Pietra,  i/j. 
— again  defeated  at  Worgl.  115 — and 
again  at  Feuer  Singer,  116  —  his  re- 
treat  from  thence,  ih. — re]>ulse  of  the 
French  at  Sachseiiburg,  121  -able  re- 
treat <.f,  from  the  Tyrol,  161,  162— 
fore'-*  under  him  in  1S13,  xii.  45 — at 
bittle  of  Dresden.  113. 

f'hastelct,  marchioness  of,  i.  151'. 

Chataign.  raic.  victory  of  the  Vendeans 
at.  ii.  633. 

Chateau,  general,  death  < 

Chateaux,  burning  of  tin 
t  :-y, 


xi i.  ;»:;:;. 
by  the  peasan- 
1   -destruction    of,  decreed, 


Chateau  d'Kau.  the,  \l.  96. 

Chateau-donthier,  battle  of,  ii.  *" 

Chateau-Trom[jette,    loyalty   of 
of,  xiii.  592. 

Chateaubriand,  Fran<;»is,  vicunto  de, 
bketch  of  the  care.T  of.  xiii.  2"'J  note 
—  tirst  appe.traTic'-  of.  ii.  166  note 
-on  the  rei-rn  oi  Louis  XIV.  i.  ]o6  _ 
apology  for  the  emigrants  by,  ii.  61 
i)  jte  -  conduct  of,  on  the  death  of  the 


due  d'Enghien,  vi.  323  —  eulogy  on 
Pitt  by  him,  653  —  character  of  Fox 
by  him,  vii.  172 — a  contemporary  of 
Wellington's,  viii.  2 — character  of  the 
works  of,  ix.  567,  xiv.  125,  145 — ac- 
count of  Napoleon's  treatment  of  the 
pope,  xi.  276  note — his  pamphlet  on 
Napoleon  andthe  Bourbons,  xiii.  202— 
on  the  reinterment  of  Louis  XVI.  &c., 
535 — on  the  return  from  Elba,  567 — 
measures  urged  by,  582 — writings  of, 
in  favour  of  the  Bourbons  at  Ghent, 
613 — account  by  him  of  the  senate  of 
Constantino,  xiv.  129. 

Chateaubriand,  madame  de,  exec  ation  of, 
iii.  305. 

Chateauguay,  defeat  of  the  Americans 
on  the,  xiii.  421. 

Chateauneuf,  the  abbe"  de,  i,  156.  157. 

Chateauneuf,  the  marquis  de,  i.  158. 

Chateauroux,  the  duchesse  de,  i.  211 
note. 

Chateauvieux,  M.,  statistics  of  France 
from,  i.  119  note. 

Chateauvieux,  revolt  of  regiment  of,  ii. 
46,  43.  50. 

Chatel,  M.,  murder  of,  i.  583. 

Chatelet,  the  due  de,  i.  589. 

Chatelet,  mademoiselle  du,  death  of,  iii. 
301. 

Chatelet,  high  court  of  the,  opposition 
of.  to  Brienne,  i.  377 — trial  of  Besen- 
val  and  Favras  before,  ii.  9 — inquiry 
before,  into  the  insurrection  of  the  5th 
October.  17. 

Chatelet,  passage  of  the  Sambre  by  Napo- 
leon at,  xiii.  637. 

Chatenay,  birth  of  Voltaire  at,  i.  156. 

Chatham,  the  first  lord,  ii.  361 — educa- 
tion of  his  son  William  by  him,  363 — 
and  last  letter  to  him,  364  note — the 
administration  of,  358  —  maintenance 
of  the  maritime  code  by  him,  v.  486, 
ix.  561. 

Chatham,  the  earl  of.  master-general  of 
the  ordnance  in  18i>4,  vi.  251  note— 
and  ngain  in  lN>7,vii.  456  note-—  com- 
mands the  Waleheren  expedition,  and 
operations  in  it.  ix.  236 — the  instruc- 
tions given  by  the  cabinet  to  him,  238 
— siege  of  Flushing,  239 — its  capture, 
and  subsequent  inefficiency  of  his 
ni'ivements,  210 — he  resolves  on  re- 
treating, 241 — his  appointment  to  the 
command  the  cause  of  the  expedition 
failing,  246. 

Chatillon.  a  Vendean  chief,  v.  187 — sub- 
mission of.  to  Napoleon.  277. 

Chatillon,  combats  at,  ii.  642,  650. 

Chatillon,  congress  of.  xrc  Congress. 

Chatillon  (Italy),  defeat  of  an  Austrian 
detachment  at,  v.  35". 
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Chaudon  Rousseau,  general,  at  Barrossa, 

ix.  540. 

Chaulieu,  the  abbe  do,  i.  157. 
Chaumette,  a  member  of  the  municipal- 
ity and  leader  of  the  Anarchists,  op- 
poses the  law  of  the  maximum,  ii.  528 
— organises  the  revolt  of  the  31st  May, 
568 — evidence  offered  against  the  Gir- 
ondists by,  580 — character  of  him  and 
of  his  part}',  598 — sketch  of  his  early 
life,  599  note — as  public  accuser  of  the 
municipality,  iii.  141  —  denunciation 
of  the  moderates  by  him,  154 — blas- 
phemous declaration  of,  178 — con- 
ducts the  fete  of  the  goddess  of  Reason, 
179 — orders  the  defacement  of  Notre 
Dame,  181 — suppression  of  the  female 
clubs  by,  193  —  on  the  law  of  the 
maximum,  203 — his  destruction  re- 
solved on  by  Robespierre,  217,  223 — 
denounces  the  moderates,  222 — his 
execution,  243. 

Chaumont,  treaty  of,  between  the  Allies, 
xii.  578 — danger  of  the  Austrian  ma- 
gazines at,  xiii.  124. 

Chauncey,  commodore,  capture  of  York 
by,  xiii.  410 — and  of  fort  George,  413 
— 421 — is  blockaded  by  the  British 
fleet,  461. 

Chausseo  d'Antin,  manners  of  the,  in 
1794,  iii.  589. 

Chauvel,  general,  x.  355. 

Chauvelin,  M.  de,  ambassador  to  Great 
Britain  in  1792,  ii.  444 — is  ordered  to 
leave  Britain,  445,  522. 

Chave?,  capture  of,  by  the  French,  ix. 
394 — recaptured  by  Silviera,  405. 

Chazot,  general,  defeat  of,  by  Clairfait, 
ii.  471 — and  again  at  Vaux,  472 — at 
Valmy,  476. 

Chebreies,  combat  a1",  iv.  5S5. 

Chelne,  defeat  of  the  Poles  at,  iii.  522. 

Chemistry,  state  of,  at  the  date  of  the 
Revolution,  i.  42'.). 

Chemnitz,  the  Austrians  driven  from, 
1S13.  xii.  173— combats  at.  197. 

Chene  Populeux,  pass  of,  ii.  4(18 — capture 
of,  by  the  Allies,  471. 

Cheuier,  Andre,  execution  of,  iii.  30:3. 

ClienitT,  Joseph,  connection  of,  with  the 
revolt  of  the  10th  August,  ii.  219— 
moves  the  interment  of  Marat  in  the 
Pantheon,  iii.  ISti — refusal  of,  to  in- 
tercede on  behalf  of  his  brother,  3<)3 
—  joins  the  Thermidorians,  580  — 
speech  of,  in  the  Tribunate,  vi.  5!'. 

Cher,  department  of,  proceedings  of  La- 
planche  in,  iii.  153. 

Cherbourg  docks,  commencement  of  the, 
by  Calonne,  i.  322  —  arrival  of  British 
succours  for  the  Vendeans  at.  ii.  673 
— works  at  harbour  of,  vi.  96—  pre- 

VUL.  xiv. 


parations  at,  for  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land, 227 — rejoicings  at,  on  the  great 
f6te  at  Boulogne,  278 — the  works  at, 
viii.  119,  187 — and  expenditure  on 
them,  xi.  285  —  imprisonment  of 
Schill's  compatriots  at,  223  —  naval 
preparations  of  Napoleon  at,  288 — 
completion  of  the  works  at,  and  their 
opening,  xii.  395. 

Chernicheff,  general  count,  ix.  137 — aide- 
de-camp  to  the  emperor  Alexander,  x. 
607 — liberation  of  Winzingerode  by, 
xi.  159 — reception  of,  in  Neustettin, 
244  note — forces  under  him,  1813, 
320,  341  note — victory  of,  at  Liiue- 
burg,  329— at  Halberstadt,  407— sur- 
prise of  the  French  depot  at  Leipsic, 
409 — defeat  of  Gerard  by,  xii.  156 — 
invasion  of  Westphalia,  183 — during 
the  pursuit  from  Leipsic,  270  —  at 
Hanau,  273,  276 — defeat  of  Maisou 
near  Liege,  and  passage  of  the  Rhine, 
in  1814,  469 — captures  Avesnes,  541 
— captures  Soissons  by  a  coup-de-main, 
542  et  scrj. — again  evacuates  it,  544 — 
at  Laon,  611,  618 — enters  into  com- 
munication with  the  grand  army,  xiii. 
126 — urges  the  advance  on  Paris,  129 
— is  detached  after  Napoleon,  130. 

Cherub  brig,  aids  in  the  capture  of  the 
Essex,  xiii.  427. 

Chesapeake,  affair  of  the,  with  the  Leo- 
pard, xiii.  375 — capture  of  the,  by  the 
Shannon,  401  ct  scq. 

Chesapeake  bay,  operations  of  the  British 
squadron  in,  xiii.  400,  406,  442. 

Chesterfield,  lord,  on  the  state  and  pros- 
pects of  France  before  the  Revolution, 
i.  226. 

Chevalier,  origin  of  the  name  of,  i.  61. 

Chevalier  guards,  the  Russian,  at  Auster- 
litz,  vi.  619. 

Chevigny,  M.  de,  i.  319  note. 

Chevres,  defeat  of  the  Vendcans  at,  ii. 
650. 

Chevreuse,  madame  de,  viii.  595. 

Cheyne,  lieutenant,  xiii.  42. 

Chiaramonte,  cardinal,  elected  pope.  v. 
411. 

Chiaveco  del  Christo,  contest  at,  vi. 
565. 

Chief-Justice  of  Ireland,  murder  of  the, 
vi.  242. 

Chiera.sco,  capture  of,  by  the  French,  iv. 
57. 

Chili,  province  of,  its  population  in  1S10, 
x.  242  note — revolt  of,  261 — estab- 
lishment of  the  independence  of,  2,  5 
— its  commerce  before  and  after  the 
Revolution,  626 — its  mines,  »>27. 

Chillingching,  landing  of  the  expedition 
against  Java  at,  ix.  685. 

2  n 
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Chillon,  imprisonment  of  Reding  in,  vi. 

172. 
China,  the  march  of  Timour  to,x.  427  — 

army  maintained  by,  xi.  287  note. 
China  fleet,  defeat  of  Liuois  by  the,  vi. 

245. 

Chinchilla,  capture  of,  by  Soult,  x.  395. 
Chiugleput,  siege  of,  by  Hydur  Ali,  vii. 

649. 
Chinsella,  defeat  of  the  Austriaus  at,  v. 

•360. 
Chippcwa,  battle  of,    xiii.    436  —  second 

battle,  437. 

Chirivilla.  escape  of  Suchet  at,  x.  98. 
L'hitore,  capture  of,  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote, 

vii.  054. 
Chiusa,  pass  of,  forced  by  the  Austriaus, 

iv.  68. 
Chiusa,  fort  of,  iv.  308  —  massacre  of  the 

garrison  of,  318. 
Chlopiki,  general,  x.  330. 
Choezym.  the  Russian  infantry  at,  ii.  390. 
Chofre  hills  at  San  Sebastian,  the,  xi.  508 

—  batteries.  511. 

Choiseul,  due  de,  enmity  of,  to  the  Jesu- 
its, i.  150  —  on  the  new  philosophy,  1  65 
note—  his  influence  with  Louis  XV. 
overthrown  by  Madame  du  Barri,  212 

—  endeavours  of,  to  attach  the  parlia- 
ments to  the  crown.  228  —the  conquest 
of  Corsica  due  to  him,  232  —  the  alli- 
ance between  the  Dauphin  and  Marie 
Antoinette  negotiated  by  him,   249  — 
attachment   of   Marie    Antoinette    to 
him,  2('>1.2:-2  note  —  dislike  of  Louis 
XVI.  to  bin!.  202. 

Choiseul.  the  duede.  during  the  flight  to 
Y.ii'ennes.  ii.  7-'!.  x(|. 

Chollet,  batlli-s  of.  ii.  Oil.  050.  652— 
.vrocitio  of  the  republicans  at.  t;51  — 
vi.-torv  of  the  Veii'leans  at,  in  17'.'9,  v. 
1-7. 

Chouans.  seat  of  tlie  war  of  the.  ii.  600  — 
their  origin,  ''.70  —  increasing  power 
and  numbers  of  the.  077  ft  .«</.  —  <  om- 
moncement  of  the  war  in  Brittany,  iii. 
177  -  tliey  accede  to  the  treaty  of  la 
Jaulnai-.  51'.*  —  tlieir  inactivity  during 
the  (,|iiiberon  expedition.  55  I  —  re- 
newed outbreak  in  1799.  v.  1  >0  —  sup- 
jirt  --ion  of  tli"  war.  27s. 

Cli'iuardin.  e.  .loncl.  ii.  *i  1'i. 

Choudien,  transportation  «f.  vi.  11. 

Cii"umur:i.  his  attempt  to  prove  the 
French  victorious  at  Toulou>c,  xiii.  75 
note.  '.<:',. 

Christian,  prince  of  Denmark,  .xiii.   5o2, 


Christian   eouncils.   origin   of  the  repre- 


Christians and  Mahommcdaus,  inihiencc 


Christian!,  general,  xii.  649 — at  Craone, 
602. 

Christianity,  effect  of,  in  promoting  civil 
freedom,  i.  30 — influence  of,  in  Europe, 
as  compared  with  Asia,  37 — enmity  of 
Voltaire  to,  101,  164 — oration  of  Tur- 
got  on,  271 — ignorance  of  the  French 
soldiery  with  regard  to,  ii.  604 — ab- 
juration of,  by  tlie  municipality  and 
Convention,  iii.  178 — its  influence  as 
shown  in  the  death-scene  of  Louis,  375 
— repeal  of  the  decrees  prohibiting  its 
'.vor.-rhip,  590 — impulse  given  to  its  dif- 
fusion by  the  Revolution,  v.  240 — in- 
fluence of  Great  Britain  and  Russia  in 
diffusing,  vii.  128 — contrast  between 
it  and  Mahommedanism,  x.  441  — 
general  indifference  to  it  in  France, 
xiv.  125 — its  views  as  to  human  cor- 
ruption, 220,  221 — causes  of  the  en- 
mity of  democracy  to  it,  220,  227 — its 
apparent  consistency  with  popular 
principles,  227 — its  spread  through  the 
Revolution,  290. 

Christie,  ensign,  xiii.  652  note. 

Christophe,  Henri,  vi.  115 — burning  of 
Cape  Town  by,  120 — defeats  Hardy  at 
Dondon.  125 — enters  the  French  ser- 
vice, 120.  127 — revolts  from  them,  131 
. — attack  mi  Cape  Town  by  him,  132. 

Christoval  fort  (Badajos),  assault  on,  x. 
165. 

Chrystler's  point,  defeat  of  the  Ameri- 
cans at.  xiii.  422. 

Chubb,  capture  of  the.  xiii.  <155. 

Church  councils,  origin  of  the  represent- 
ative system  with,  i.  2(| — establish- 
ment, necessity  of  a,  ii.  22 — its  pro- 
perty to  be  regarded  as  inalienable,  25 
- — its  hold  in  England,  ih. — speech  of 
Robespierre  on.  26  note — effects  of 
spoliation  on  it.  ix.  3<>7. 

Church,  confiscation  of  the  property  of 
the,  in  Austria,  vi.  51  1. 

Church,  insurrection  in  Flanders  in  fa- 
vour of  the.  ii.  3N>. 

Church,  weakening  of  the.  in  France,  by 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Xautes, 
i.  11:'..  1  14— contests  of  the  Jesuits  and 
Jansenists.  145  (t  ,«</. — effects  on  it  of 
the  suppression  of  the  former,  151 — its 
f-tute  before  the  revolution.  1!:!,  iNO 
—  Voltaire's  attacks  on  the.  101  —  as- 
saults of  the  Encyclopedists  on  it.  173, 
171  prediction  by  it.  regarding  the 
issues  of  that  intidelity,  1M  —cor- 
ruptions in  it.  1.S2 — its  revenues,  j  S3 
note — unequal  distribution  of  these, 
I  >3— exclusion  of  the  middle  classes 
from  its  higher  grades,  linj — Turgot's 
views  regarding  it,  2H — commence- 
ment of  its  spoliation.  593—  newcstab- 
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lishmcnt  of  it,  by  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  ii.  'JO,  26 — re-establishment 
of  it,  by  Napoleon,  vi.  31 — his  views 
regarding  it,  ix.  299,  xi.  273 — the  con- 
ditions of  the  concordat  of  1813  re- 
garding it,  274 — its  present  state  and 
dangers,  xiv.  124. 

Church  property  in  France,  views  of  Tur- 
got  regarding  it,  i.  281 — commence- 
ment of  its  spoliation,  589,  593  — 
causes  which  induced  it,  593  —  its 
general  confiscation,  ii.  18 — effects  of 
it  on  the  Revolution,  and  on  freedom 
in  France,  22,  101,  iii.  365,  xiv.  124, 
292. 

Churches,  general  spoliation  of  the,  by 
the  municipality,  iii.  178— decree  or- 
dering them  to  be  closed,  182 — their 
general  destruction  throughout  the 
country,  vi.  28 — are  restored  to  the 
Catholics,  iii.  610. 
Church,  the  Polish,  peculiar  character  of, 

iii.  49G. 

Church,  the  Russian,  character  and  util- 
ity of,  x.  593. 
Church,  character  and  influence  of  the, 

in  Spain,  viii.  410  ct  gey. 
Church,    state    of    the,    in    the    United 
States,  xiii.   31 S   ct  scq.  —  its  general 
subservience,  321. 
Cinca,  capture  of  a  French  detachment 

at  the,  ix.  370. 

Cincinnatus,  the  order  of,  i.  307. 
Cinque  ports,  wardenship  of,  appropri- 
ated by  Lord  Hawkesbnry,  vii.  84. 
Cintra,  convention  of,  viii.  536 — its  pro- 
visions, 537  note — indignation  with  it 
in  Great  Britain,  537 — court  of  inquiry 
on  the  generals,  53S — its  expedience, 
and   advantages,    539  —  fidelity    with 
which  it  is  executed,  54  i. 
Circassia,  the  present  state  of,  ix.  85. 
Cisalpine    republic,    the.    recognised    by 
the  treaty  of  Campo   Formio,  iv.  3i|-">. 
343 — annexation  of  the  Yaltcline  to  it 
in  1797,  15u  —  changes  introduced  into 
it.  179S,  4S8 — contributions  levied  on 
it,  1  798,  -i;i8  —  organisation  of  it  by 
Napoleon    before    his    departure    for 
Egypt,  5 19 -state  of  it,  1791',  v.  6— 
annexation  of  Vercelli  to  it.  461  —  its 
independence  guaranteed  by  Luneville, 
469 — cession  of  Modena  to  it,    ib. — 
attain  remodelled  in   18n-j,  vi.   139  — 
namo  changed  to  Italian,  and  its  con- 
stitution entirely  changed,    111. — £u: 
thereafter  Italy,  kingdom  of. 
Cisneros,  admiral,  vi.  472.   !71. 
Cispadane  republic,  the.  iv.  312. 
Cities,  influence  of.  fortified,  on  freedom, 
i.  10 — democratic  tendency  of  great, 
224. 


Cities  of  France,  rapid  rise  of  the,  i.  191. 

Cities  of  Holland,  energy  and  enterprise 

of  the,  iii.  462 — circumstances  which 

led  to  their  being  fortified,  id. 

Cities  of  Italy,  rise  of  freedom  in  the,  i. 

31 — the  present,  iv.  32. 
Cities,  want  of  great,  in  Poland,  iii.  490. 
Citizenship,  limited  extent  of,  in  the  re- 
publics of  Greece,  i.  11 — extension  of 
that  of  Rome  to  all  the  conquered 
states,  12  —  restrictions  imposed  on 
this  extension,  17 — restricted  extent 
of,  in  the  Italian  republics,  33 — among 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  61 — and  in  ancient 
Gaul,  85. 

Ciudad  Real,  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  at, 
is.  401 — contributions  levied  on,  xi. 
461. 

Ciudad  Rodrigo,  advance  of  Sir  Robert 
Wilson  to,  in  1809,  ix.  391  —  prepa- 
rations for  the  siege  of,  by  the  French, 
433  • — siege  and  capture  of  it  by  Mas- 
sena,  5 IS—  Wellington's  preparations 
for  besieging  it,  x.  ISO  —  the  siege  is 
converted  into  a  blockade,  183,  190 — 
is  repeatedly  relieved  and  provisioned, 
195 — Wellington  secretly  prepares  for 
its  active  prosecution,  295 — siege  of  it, 
296  ct  «''/. — storming  of  it,  300  ct  *"/. 
—  is  threatened  by  Marmont,  325  — 
failure  of  the  Spanish  government  to 
provision  it,  326- — and  efforts  of  Wel- 
lington to  do  so,  327 — retreat  of  the 
British  to,  403. 

Civil  list  of  Austria,  the,  vi.  521. 
Civil  list  of  France,  si-crecy  maintained 

with  regard  to  the,  i.  2^3. 
Civil  list  of  Great  Britain,  tot;:l  expendi- 
ture for  the,  vii.  71  note. 
Civil  service  of  Russia,  corruption  in  t!,n, 

x.  589. 
Civil  wars,  influence  of  political  grievance 

in  inducing,  i.  241 . 

Civil  wars  of  England,  character  of  the, 
i.   51,  83,   84  —  the  early,  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  58. 
Civil    wars    of    Ireland    and    Scotland, 

savage  character  of  the,  i.  82,  83. 
Civilisation  of  uniiquitv,  characteristics 

of,  i.  131. 

Civilisation,  impulse  given  to,  by  the 
Revolution,  v.  211  —  its  growth  in  the 
East,  x.  422.  131  —and  in  Europe,  431 
— influence  of  northern  invasion  on  it, 
xi.  104. 

Civita  Yecchia,  democratic  outbreak  at, 
iv.  179 — evacuation  of.  by  the  French. 
1S14,  xiii.  17. 

Clairfait,  general,  operations  of.  durincr 
the  allied  invasion  ot"  France.  17:'3.  ii. 
468 — at  the  Argonne  forest,  171— is 
removed  to  the  defence  of  Flandcis, 
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Clairfait,  continued. 

490 —  forces  under  him  there,  491 — is 
superseded  by  prince  Coburg,  iii.  20 — 
at  Nerwinde,  32 — defeat  of  Lamarche 
by  him,  35  —  defeated  near  Tournay, 
413 — offensive  movements  of,  414 — 
at  Turcoing,  416 — is  again  defeated  at 
Thielt,  422  —  repeated  defeats  of,  in 
Flanders,  by  Pichegru,  428  —  forces 
under  him,  446  —  at  Ruremonde,  and 
driven  across  the  Rhine,  447 — appoint- 
ed commander -in  -chief,  and  orders 
to  him,  451  — forces  on  the  Rhine  in 
1795,  5»!6 — retreats  from  that  river, 
567 — movements  of,  ib.  —  defeats  the 
French  before  Mayence,  569 — defeats 
Pichegru  on  the  Pfritn,  570 — and  com- 
pels Jourdan  to  fall  back,  571 — is 
superseded,  iv.  15S. 

Clamart,  death  of  Condorcet  at,  iii.  172. 

Claparede,  general,  at  Ebersberg,  ix.  10 
—  joins  Massena  at  Celerico,  543  — 
forces  under  him,  1813,  xii.  630. 

Clarence,  the  duke  of,  xiii.  23]. 

Clarke,  Henri  Jacques  Guillaume,  gene- 
ral, and  due  de  Feltre,  negotiations 
with  Austria  in  1796,  iv.  114,  118 — 
urged  by  the  Directory  to  conclude 
peace.  128  —  and  thwarted  by  Napo- 
leon, ill. — report  in  1796  on  the  condi- 
tion of  France,  132  —  is  appointed 
governor  of  Vienna,  vi.  598 — negotia- 
tions with  Great  Britain  in  1806,  vii. 
1<>] — appointed  governor  of  Berlin, 
and  his  rapacity,  266 — governor-gene- 
ral of  the  conquered  provinces,  267 — 
viii.  176  note— instructions  to  Junot 
relative  to  the  invasion  of  Portugal, 
3<>8 — report  on  Spain.  33d  note — ad- 
vocates the  removal  of  Marie  Louise 
and  the  King  of  Rome  from  Paris,  xiii. 
152  —minister  at  war  under  the  liour- 
bons.  577- -accompanies  Louis  XVI II. 
to  Chent,  'H3. 

Clarke.  Mrs,  ix.  214,  246  note. 

Claros,  a  Somatcne  chief,  operations  of, 
ix.  3S2  —  is  defeated  at  Campredon, 
389. 

Classical  allusions,  prevalence  <>t';  in 
France,  i.  1  II. 

Clause!,  general,  iv.  191  note  —  at  Sala- 
manca, x.  3C4  — is  wounded  there.  365, 
369 —  statement  of  the  French  losses 
at  that  battle,  36,s  —  retreat  of,  to 
Valladolid,  -'71  — Wellington  moves 
against  him,  •'•*7  ••-  losses  alter  Sala- 
manca, 3>S—  is  joined  by  Souliam  and 
advances  to  Iiur_'os,  //..  "i'3— .-ueceeds 
CafFarelli  in  Biscay,  xi.  177  Napo- 
leon's infractions  for  Mipprcs.Miig  the 
guerillas.  ///.  -uccesscs  of,  in  that  dis- 
trict, 178 — at  Vitoria.  493  -his  escape 


after  it.  and  retreat  to  Saragossa,  503 — 
retreats  toward  France,  504  —  com- 
mands the  left  wing  in  the  Pyrenees, 
518 — forcing  of  the  Roncesvalles  pass 
by  him,  521 — at  Soraoren,  526,  529 — 
at  the  Puerto  d'Echalar,  537— at  the 
Invantelly  rock,  538 — at  San  Marcial, 
554 — forces  under  him,  1813,  642— at 
the  Bidassoa,  xii.  343,  344— at  the  Ni- 
velle,  353,  356,  358— at  the  Nive,  365, 
370— xiii.  38— at  the  Adour,  39— at 
Tarbes,  60 — during  the  Hundred  days, 
593. 

Clausen,  action  at,  iv.  297. 

Clausewitz,  general,  x.  614 — conducts  the 
negotiations  between  Diebitch  and 
York,  xi.  228,  231  note — his  statement 
of  the  forces  in  the  Waterloo  cam- 
paign, xiii.  629  note. 

Clavel,  colonel,  v.  274. 

Clavieres,  M.,  connection  of,  with  Mira- 
beau,  i.  456  note — becomes  minister  of 
finance,  166 — resigns,  178 — restored  to 
office,  236  —  disinclination  of,  to  the 
war  in  1792.  429,  431  — urges  the  in- 
vasion of  Switzerland,  504. 

Clay,  general,  at  Miami,  xiii.  411. 

Clerc,  Jeanne,  execution  of,  ii.  558. 

Clergy  of  England,  emancipation  of  the 
serfs  due  to  the,  i.  74. 

Clergy  of  France,  support  given  by,  to 
the  Revolution,  i.  129 — their  contests 
with  the  parliaments,  149 — deficiency 
of  talent  among  them.  ISd — their  com- 
parative exemption  from  taxation,  193, 
194  — and  their  resistance  to  it,  217 — 
their  distracted  state.  223 — their  jea- 
lousy of  Tin-got,  282 — their  resistance 
to  his  measures,  290 — their  enmity  to 
Xecker,  3dl.  313 — and  to  Caloune's 
projects.  332 — convocation  of  them  by 
Brienne,  377  —  their  remonstrance 
against  his  measures,  378  note  —  their 
views  regarding  the  States-general,  385 
— members  returned  by  them.  405 — 
their  selfishness,  -12d — their  costume 
at  the  opening  of  the  States-general, 
431  -  in  the  hall  of  assembly,  433,  434 
-  in  favour  of  the  separate  verification, 
439 — resist  the  demand  for  a  single 
assembly,  441-  leaning  of  the  majo- 
rity to  the  Tiers  Ktat,  142  —their  views 
in  the  cahicrs.  414  — their  composition 
in  the  assembly,  224,  449,  notes — • 
deputation  to  the  Tiers  Ktat,  479  — 
still  resist  the  union  of  the  orders, 
4SO  —  answer  to  the  decree  of  the 
Tiers  Ktat  constituting  themselves  the 
States-general,  483  —  first  defection 
from  their  ranks,  486  —  measures 
adopted  by  them,  195  —  the  majority 
join  the  Tiers  Ktat,  496,  50d,  505— the 
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minority  hold  out  against  the  union, 
512 — but  at  last  give  in,  513  —  com- 
mencement of  the  spoliation  of  them, 
593 — their  conduct  at  this  time,  595 
— their  repentance,  597  —  new  estab- 
lishment of  them  by  the  Assembly  ; 
stipends,  ranks,  &c.  assigned  to  them, 
ii.  21,  26 — their  resistance  to  this  con- 
fiscation, 24 — they  now  oppose  the  Re- 
volution, 25 — efforts  made  to  procure 
the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly,  28 — 
oppose  the  abolition  of  titles  of  ho- 
nour, 32 — new  oath  tendered  to  them, 
52 — generally  refuse  to  take  it,  55  — 
and  are  ejected  from  their  cures,  &c., 
5(5 — their  efforts  against  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly,  150  —  discussions  on 
them  in  it,  153 — and  decree  against 
them,  154 — to  which  the  king  refuses 
his  assent,  155,  172  —  new  decrees 
against,  285 — decree  for  the  disarming 
of  them,  546 — effects  in  La  Vendee, 
of  the  measures  against  them,  611 — 
their  character  there,  610 — new  decree 
against  them,  iii.  182 — destruction  of 
them  by  the  Revolution,  361  —  al- 
leviation of  the  laws  against  them,  iv. 
393 — return  of  many  of  them  from 
exile,  394 — severities  of  the  Directory 
against  them,  405,  408 — the  destruc- 
tion of  them  rendered  freedom  impos- 
sible, v.  232,  235 — their  present  state, 
xiv.  125. 

Clergy  of  Great  Britain,  opposition  of 
the,  to  the  Revolution,  ii.  359. 

Clergy  of  Poland,  character  of  the,  iii. 
49(5. 

Clergy  of  Russia,  the.  x.  593. 

Clergy  of  Spain,  the.  viii.  41 0  et  $eq.—  part 
which  they  took  in  the  contest,  411 — • 
contests  between  them  and  the  Cortes, 
xi.  460. 

Clergy  of  Sweden,  the,  x.  500 — represen- 
tation of  thorn  in  the  States-general, 
508. 

Clergy  of  Switzerland,  spirit  of  the,  iv. 
464. 

Clergy  of  the  United  States,  dependence 
of  the,  xiii.  31  S  ct  scq. — their  subser- 
vient spirit.  &e.,  321. 

Clerk  of  Eldin  and  breaking  the  line,  iii. 
394. 

Clennont.  the  bishop  of,  ii.  289. 

Clermont  Tonnerre,  Stanislaus  comte  do, 
early  career  and  character  of,  i.  467 — 
a  leader  in  the  liberal  noblesse,  447- 
joins  the  Tiers  Etat,  508— on  the  tak- 
ing of  the  Bastille,  552 — on  St  Domin- 
go, vi.  102 — denounced,  i.  620 — mur- 
dered, ii.  221 . 

Clervaux,  a  negro  chief,  vi.  131. 

Clery,  Jean  Baptiste.  valet  of  Louis  XV  f. 


devotion  of,  ii.  294,  297,  298— account 
by  him  of    tho  parting  of    the  royal 
family,  315 — his  own  last  interview 
with  the  king,  316. 
Cleson,  captain,  xiv.  18. 
Cleves,  cession  of  it  to  France,  vi.  152, 

630 — is  bestowed  on  Murat,  vii.  141. 
Clichy,  the  club  of,  iv.  392,  395— is  de- 
nounced by  the  army,  398 — its  repub- 
lican character,  412. 

Climate  of  Canada,  the,  xiii.  275 — varie- 
ties of,  in  France,  i.  117 — influence  of, 
upon  the  characters  of  the  races  in  In- 
dia, vii.  612— of  Ireland,  iii.  333— of 
Russia,  x.  559 — of  South  America,  222. 
Clinton,  general  Sir  William  Henry,  at 
Salamanca,  x.  358,  364,  365,  36(5— dur- 
ing the  pursuit,  371 — takes  the  com- 
mand at  Alicante,  409 — at  Castalla,  xi. 
472 — at  the  Nivelle,  xii.  354,  357 — 
forces  under  him  at  Tarragona,  1813, 
642— at  Orthes,  xiii.  43,  46— at  Tar- 
bes,  60— at  Toulouse,  75,  76,  81,  82, 
83 — operations  in  Catalonia,  1814,  63 
— at  Molinos  del  Rey,  ib. — cessation  of 
hostilities.  65 — is  knighted,  493  —  dur- 
ing the  Waterloo  campaign,  627 — at 
Waterloo,  xiv.  9. 

Clisson,  chateau  of,  destroyed,  ii.  642. 
Clitumnus,  plain  of  the,  iv.  29. 
Clive,  general,  afterwards  lord,  parentage, 
early  history,  &c.  of,  vii.  639 — his  intro- 
duction into  active  life,  640 — his  cha- 
racter, 641 — his  first  appearance,  634 
— his  first  action,  638— overthrow  of 
Surajee  Dowlah  by  him,  635 — alliance 
entered  into  with  the  Xi/ani,  645. 
Clive,  the  second  lord,  occupation  of  the 

Carnatic  by,  viii.  44. 
Clootz,  Anacharsis,  member  for  the  Con- 
vention, ii.  271  —  his  destruction  re- 
solved on,  iii.  '223 — expelled  from  the 
Jacobins,  224  —  arrest  and  execution 
of,  229. 

Close  boroughs  of  fJreat  Britain,  advan- 
tage of  the,  ii.  352. 

Closter  Fahr,  combat  at,  1799.  v.  124. 
Clovis,  conquest  of  (Jaul  by,  i.  86,  67. 
"Club  of  17.V.»,"  the,  ii.  58. 
Club  Breton,  the,  the  origin  of  the  Jaco 
bins,  i.  474 — its  origin,   ib. —  seditious 
efforts  of,  518— removes  to  the  Jaco- 
bins' convent,  ii.  9,  129. 
Club  Montrouge,  the.  i.  473. 
Clubs,    the    first    revolutionary,    estab- 
lished, i.   473 — their  increasing  influ- 
ence, ii.  58  —  are    denounced   by  tin- 
king,  87  note  — and  by  Lafayette,  178 
note — their  increasing  violence,  V."> — 
female,  and  their  suppression,  iii.  193 
—  extinction  of    nil  except  the  Jaco- 
bins, 258 — interdiction  of  them  by  the 
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Clubs,  continued. 

constitution  of  170,",  iii.  (>1  S — the  prin- 
cipal during  1797,  iv.  392 — reopening 
of  the,  in  1797,  v.  184.— Sec  also  Cor- 
deliers, Jacobins,  &c. 

Clugny,  M.  de,  appointed  comptroller 
general  of  the  iinanees,  i.  295  —  re- 
venue, &e.,  under  him,  331  note. 

Clyde  river,  the,  ii.  331. 

Coa  river,  action  on  the,  1810,  ix.  520 — 
Ma-ssena  driven  back  to  it,  544 — move- 
ment of  Wellington  to,  1S11,  x.  179. 

Coal,  deficiency  of,  in  France,  i.  IIS — its 
abundance  in  Great  Britain,  ii.  34G — 
—  want  of  it  in  Russia,  x.  5Slj. 

Coasting  trade  of  Great  Britain,  value  of 
the,  ii.  314. 

Cobentzell.  count,  Austrian  envoy  at 
Rastidt,  iv.  539  — language  of  Napo- 
leon toward  him,  vi.  31  '2 — on  the  death 
of  the  due  d'Knghien,  322 — retirement 
of.  from  the  ministry,  400 — again  be- 
comes vice-chancellor,  523. 

Coblentz.  assembly  of  the  emigrants  at, 
ii.  Ul,  ll»i.  418— defeat  of  the  French 
near,  iii.  5<!9 — pass-age  of  the  Rhine  by 
the  Allies  at,  xii.  4'i3 — the  monument 
at  it  commemorative  of  the  Russian 
campaign,  vii.  257  note,  xii.  4'i:>. 

Cobourg.  prince,  ii.  1"7  —  in  17!'3,  gene- 
ralissimo (if  the  Allies,  his  character, 
iii.  2'i —  his  first  operations,  29  —  at 
Nerwinde,  32  —  subsequent  operations, 
and  convention  with  Dumourier,  34 — 
proclamations  by  him,  37  note — forces 
under  him,  '-j>  —  operations  in  Flan- 
ders. 43—  at  Famars,  4  1  —proclamation 
on  the  capture  of  Valenciennes,  &e., 
4'! — victory  sit  the  camp  of  Ciesar,  IS 
— capture  of  Qucsnoy,  <;5-  defeated  at 
Wuttignies,  74  —cause's  which  induced 
this  defeat.  75 — his  proclamation  de- 
nounc'-d  by  Fox,  3^5  —operations  of, 
4o>,  413— defeated  at  Turcoing,  (lo- 
on the  Sambi-e.  421— movements  of, 
previous  to  Fli-urus.  12:1  defeated 
there.  42'i — and  abandons  Flanders, 
/'/. — secret  understanding  between  him 
and  the  French  irenerals.  12'.'.  43 1  — 
succeeded  by  Clairfait.  1  !•'>,  451. 

Cob-aru'.  pnMtioii  of  Oudinot  at,  xi.  3|o. 

Cochin.  subjugation  of,  b\-  the  Briti>li, 
17'.";,  iv.  2ol. 

Coclioii,  mini-tor  of  police,  dismissal  of, 
iv.  3'."i  -condemned  to  transportation, 
404. 

Coi'hraiK'.  ailmiral  Sir  Alexander,  vi  2^7, 
42^  -pin' -u it  ui  Villaumex  bv,  vii.  121. 

C'oehnne,  Thoin:i-.  lord,  anecdote  of,  v. 
fjo;»  note  — operation-  of,  ofi'  tlie  coa.-t 
of  Spain,  viii.  511,  512-  at  Basque 
roads,  ix.  301  1 1  fi<  '_/. — his  character,  Oo'i 


—  his  withdrawal  from  the  British 
service,  and  his  subsequent  career,  337 
— co-operates  in  the  defence  of  Rosas, 
3(54— in  South  America,  x.  275. 

Cockburn,  admiral  Sir  George,  attempt 
of,  to  mediate  between  South  Ame- 
rica and  Spain,  x.  2<il — operations 
against  the  Americans,  xiii.  401  —  iu 
Chesapeake  bay  in  1S14,  442 — his  pre- 
parations against  Washington,  ib. — 
capture  of  it,  445 — expedition  against 
Baltimore,  448. 

Cocks,  major  Somer?,  at  Burgos,  x.  389 
— his  death  there,  31)2. 

Code  Xapoleon,  formation  of  the  :  dis- 
cussions on  it,  its  leading  provision?, 
&c.,  vi.  81  ct  seq.  —  founded  on  the 
decisions  of  the  parliaments,  i.  23.5 — 
introduction  of  it  into  Italy,  vi.  400 — 
into  Portugal,  viii.  321 — and  into  the 
Roman  states,  ix.  3oti. 

Codrington,  admiral,  at  Tarragona,  x. 
C7,  71. 

Coercion  act.  the,  in  Ireland,  iv.  521,  vi. 
3^6,  notes. 

Coffinhal,  Jean  Baptiste,  member  of  the 
revolutionary  tribunal,  ii.  243 — vice- 
president  of  it,  iii.  323 — on  the  I'th 
Thcrmidor.  334,  343 — capture  of,  on 
the  9th  Therrnidor,  350  — his  execu- 
tion. 351. 

Cogoletto,  defeat  of  the  French  at,  v.  332. 

Coh'irn,  general,  at  Ebcrsberg,  ix.  'J,  lo. 

Coigny.  M.  dc.  i.  204  note. 

Coigny.  mademoiselle  de.  iii.  3<">3. 

Coimbatorc,  invasion  of,  by  the  British, 
vii.  t!57. 

Coimbra,  insurrection  in.  viii.  514 — cap- 
ture of  French  wounded  at,  ix.  52.S  — 
occupied  by  Trant.  543. 

Coire,  occupation  of.  by  the  Austrian.-*, 
iv.  471— capture  of  an  Austrian  de- 
tachment at.  17'.'!).  v.  13— captured  by 
the  French.  l>oo.  ::;-J:J. 

Coi-non.  M..  vi.  122. 

Col  de  Tende,  d'  ArL'entiere.  IY.C.,  see 
Tende,  Ar.u'entiere.  vVc. 

Colbciv.  blockade  of,  bcRun  by  the 
Fivncli.  \ii.  :!21  siege  of.  by  Mortier, 
327,  177— its  defence  by  Gneisenau, 
.xii.  43. 

Colbert,  general,  death  of,  \n\.  ilOf). 

C'olbcrt.  u'cncral,  envoy  to  St  Petersburg 
in  l>o:i,  vi.  I'.i5—  defeat  of,  in  l>ot|,  at 
l.ccbcrL'.  vii.  335_at  Uaab.  ix.  158— at 
la  Hothiure,  xii.  485.  493.  64!". 

Colborne.  colonel  (Sir  John*,  at  the 
storming  «f  Ciudad  Kodi-igo.  x.  3on, 
•  '>o2  at  the  P.idassoa.  xii.  313 — at  the 
Nivdlc,  35s-at  Ortlies,  xiii.  48— at 
\Vati-i-loo.  xiv.  31.  4o. 

(.'old,   remarkable,   in    Glasgow,   xi.    1  I'-i 
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note — sotting  in  of  it,  during  the 
Moscow  retreat,  142 — physical  effects 
of  it,  on  the  soldiers,  145,  185— suf- 
ferings of  the  Russian  troop.s  from  it, 
161 — its  intensity,  183 — endurance  of 
it  by  the  Southern  and  Northern  na- 
tions, 188 — real  influence  of  it  on  the 
campaign,  20G— unusually  long  of  set- 
ting in,  209 — and  most  of  Napoleon's 
losses  had  preceded  it,  21U. 
Cole,  general,  Sir  Lowry,  at  Albuera,  x. 
151,  152,  158— is  wounded  there.  159 
— at  Salamanca,  358,  361,  362 — again 
wounded,  364 — at  the  Pyrenees,  xi. 
521,  524— at  Soraoren,  527,  529— at 
the  Bidassoa,  xii.  342 — at  the  Nivelle, 
354 — at  Urthe.s,  xiii.  46,  49 — at  Tou- 
louse, 75,  76,  81,  82,  S3 — is  knighted, 
493. 
Cole,  defeat  of  the  British  on  the,  vii. 

654. 
Cole  Mill,  defeat  of  the   Americans  at, 

xiii.  435. 

Coleridge,  S.  T.,  ix.  564 — on  the  invasion 
of  Switzerland,  iv.  472 — on  parliamen- 
tary privilege,  ix.  617 — on  seif-goveru- 
nu'iit,  xiv.  229. 

Coliseum, excavations,  &c.,  at  the,  ix.  308. 
Collaert,  general,  xiv.  9. 
Cullagon,  Don  Bernardo,  iv.  271  note. 
Colleges,  suppression  of,  in  France,  iii. 

1 83. 

Colleges  of  delegate?,  the,  under  the 
constitution  of  1795,  iii.  618 — of  law, 
vi.  2>3. 

Colli,  general,  forces  under.  1796,  iv.  48 
—  defeat  of,  at  J'ego,  53 — various  com- 
bats of.  56— at  Mondovi,  57 — taken 
prisoner  at  N<>vi.  v.  Ids. 
Collingwood.  admiral  lord,  parentage, 
early  history,  and  character  of.  iv.  259 
t-t  nn/.~  at  Cape  St  Vincent,  218  it  *f[. 
— penetrates  Napoleon's  de.-igns  for 
the  pas.-age  of  the  Channel,  vi.  424. 
435  -is  sent  to  intercept  Villeueuve, 
435—411.  456  second  in  command 
at  Trafalgar,  460  </  •<<'/. — assumes  the 
chief  command  after  Nci-on's  death, 
473 — less  of  hi.s  prixes  by  .storm,  471 
— thanksgiving  fur  the  victory,  175 
note— honours  conferred  on  him,  477 
a  schoolfellow  of  Lord  Kldmi'.s.  vii. 
462  co  operates  in  the  capture  of  the 
French  flc.'t  at  Cadi/,  viii.  439,  4  In — 
urges  the  observance  of  the  capitula- 
tion o!'  Bayleii,  5o2 — operations  oil'  the 
Spanish  coa.-t,  5^9— n  dilution  of  the 
Ionian  isles  by.  ix.  339-  in  the  bay  of 
Itosas,  341,  36'i  co-operates  in  the 
attack  on  Barcelona.  37n  -  his  block- 
ade of  it  eluded  by  Cosmao,  378. 
Collins,  colonel,  viii.  51. 


Collioure,  capture  of,  by  the  Spaniards, 

1793,  iii.  86 — captured  by  the  French, 

1794,  439,440. 

Colloredo,  count  Francis  dc,  ii.  435 — at 

Nerwinde,  iii.  32 — vi.  523 — at  Cal- 
dicro,  565 — wounded  at  Aspern,  ix.  52. 
Colloredo,  general  count  Joseph  de, 
operations  of,  3813,  xii.  45 — at  the 
battle  of  Dresden,  109,  113,  117  — at 
Culm,  134  —  subsequent  movements, 
177  — at  Ne-llendorf,  179  — 196  — at 
Leipsic,  216,  234,  243— line  of  inva- 
sion of  France  assigned  to  him,  1814, 
452 — forces  under  him,  646 — his  en- 
trance into  France,  464 — is  wounded, 
526. 

Collot  d'  Herbois,  Jean  Marie,  a  leader 
of  the  Jacobins,  ii.  133,  148 — at  the 
revolt  of  the  10th  August,  197,  219— 
and  the  massacres  of  the  prison?,  251 
—  member  for  the  Convention,  272  — 
on  the  2Mb  May,  5»>7— cruelties  of,  at 
Lyons,  iii.  99  cf  sey. — his  early  career 
and  character,  101  note — a  member  of 
the  committee  of  public  salvation,  140 
— department  committed  to  him,  ib. 
— atrocious  speech  of,  151 — speech 
against  the  Dantonists,  252 — his  poli- 
tical fanaticism.  255  —  opposed  to 
Robespierre  in  the  committee,  260 — 
attempt  of  Amiral  to  assassinate  him, 
276 — 318 — proposal  made  by  him,  320 
— is  denounced  by  liobespierre,  325 
note,  327 — expelled  from  the  Jaco- 
bins, 334 — after  the  9th  Thermidor, 
579,  580 — is  denounced  by  Lecointre, 
5>3 — impeachment  and  trial  of,  591, 
6<)4 — transported,  595 — his  after  fate 
and  death,  ih. 

Colmar,  residence  of  Louis  XVIII.  at, 
xii.  518. 

Cologne,  population  of.  vii.  180  note — 
advance  of  the  French  to.  1794,  iii.  448. 

Colombel,  a  Dautonist,  iii.  224. 

Colomera,  count,  in  Biscay,  during  179  1, 
iii.  441.'  415. 

Colon,  captain,  partisan  successes  of,  xi. 
4U9. 

Colonial  conquest,  errors  of  1'itt  with 
regard  to.  vi.  661—  its  superiority  to 
European,  ix.  690- those  of  Great 
Britain  during  the  war.  xiv.  150. 

Colonial  empire  of  France  and  England, 
i.  122— of  Spain,  x.  2»i. 

Colonial  government,  Napoleon  on,  vi. 
51—  its  superior  justice  in  monarchi- 
cal states.  53 — the  true  principles  of 
it.  xiii.  •J>7. 

Colonial  policy,  lluskissou's  errors  in, 
ix.  1150. 

Colonial  sy-tem  of  Great  Britain,  effects 
of  the.  xiv.  165. 
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Colonies  of  France,  the,  before  the  Revo- 
lution, i.  122 — reduction  of  the  last, 
ix.  688. 

Colonies  of  Great  Britain,  loyalty  of  the, 
xiv.  168 — caused  by  the  protective 
system,  169. 

Colonies  of  Spain,  ii.  399  note. 

Colonnade,  the,  the  debating  place  of  the 
tailors  in  Paris,  i.  601. 

Colorado  river,  the,  x.  233. 

Columbia,  province  of,  proclamation  of 
the  independence  of,  x.  274 — its  com- 
merce before  the  Revolution,  626. 

Columbia  river,  the,  xiii.  273. 

Column,  the  French  mode  of  attack  in, 
ix.  64  et  geq. 

Colville,  general,  Sir  Charles,  at  El 
Bodon,  x.  185,  186 — at  the  storming 
of  Badajos,  313 — at  the  Nivelle,  xii. 
354  —  is  detached  to  Hall  during 
"Waterloo,  xiv.  5 — capture  of  Cambray 
by,  79. 

Combermere,  lord,  capture  of  Bhurt- 
pore  by,  vii.  5S7,  viii.  100  note. 

Combination,  results  of,  i.  295  note. 

Coinley,  M.,  xiv.  107. 

Commerce,  American,  progress  and 
growth  of,  xiii.  307 — its  destruction 
during  the  war  with  Great  Britain, 
400,  471. 

Commerce,  Austrian,  vi.  507. 

Commerce  of  Egypt,  the.  iv.  575. 

Commerce,  French,  efforts  of  Richelieu 
to  foster,  i.  102  —  maxims  of  the 
French  economists  regarding  it,  184 
—  its  state  before  the  Revolution, 
191  —  its  freedom  demanded  in  the 
cahiers,  445 — its  cessation  during  the 
reign  of  terror,  iii.  200 — naval  weak- 
ness induced  by  its  annihilation,  378 
— it.s  partial  revival  in  1796,  iv.  307 — 
Napoleon's  views  toward  its  restora- 
tion, v.  472 — internal,  under  him,  viii. 
1>3  -  its  progress  compared  with  that 
of  British,  xi.  425  -its  value  in  IS]  3, 
*'.:',:',  -  statistics  of  it,  17>7  to  1>3>!,  xiv. 
115  note. 

Commerce,  facilities  of  Great  Britain  for, 
ii.  34:').  315  British,  its  growth,  347  - 
decree  of  the  Convention  against  it, 
iii.  154  Napoleon's  hostility  t<>  it.  v. 
471  statistics  of  it.  1>00.  liii!)  note  - 
comparison  between  it  and  French, 
17:':'..  and  1^01,  Oi'l  state  of  it.  1  su-_>, 
vi.  1 ->u  -  Napoleon's  decrees  against  it, 
1^<>3,  'J21  execution  of  the  decrees 
against  it,  vii.  3"3  extent  of  it  with 
the  West  Indies.  395-  and  with  the 
E.ist,  597.  'iV.'  decree  of  Napoleon 
nfrain-t  connivance  at  it,  viii.  ]»!4 
advantages  to  it  from  the  alliance  with 
Turk'-y,  ix.  31 S  comparison  of  it  with 


the  military  strength  of  the  country, 
456— state  of  it  in  1811,  614— mea- 
sures of  parliament  for  its  relief,  615 
— effects  of  the  reciprocity  system  on 
it,  699 — comparison  of  it  with  cur- 
rency, &c.,  1809  to  1826,  x.  629— and 
1814  and  1840,  xi.  451 — its  progress 
during  the  war  and  since,  xii.  405  et 
seq. — that  with  the  Canadas,  xiii.  361 
— effects  of  the  war  with  America  on 
it,  473 — tables  of  its  amount  at  various 
periods,  xiv.  152 — its  growth  since  the 
peace,  154 — statistics  of  that  of  Lon- 
don, 157. 

Commerce  of  Holland,  extent  of,  iii. 
460. 

Commerce  of  Italy,  decline  of,  iv.  32. 

Commerce  of  Poland,  the,  iii.  497  et  seq. 

Commerce  of  Prussia,  the,  vii.  181. 

Commerce,  neglect  of,  in  Russia,  ii.  392, 
x.  569  —  obstacles  to  its  extension 
there,  587. 

Commerce  of  St  Domingo,  the,  L  124, 
vi.  100. 

Commerce  of  South  America,  restric- 
tions on  the,  x.  253 — before  the  Revo- 
lution, 255. 

Commerce  of  Spain,  the,  in  1790,  ii.  399 
note. 

Commerce  of  the  West  Indies,  the,  vii. 
409. 

Commercial  cities,  first  development  of 
freedom  in  the.  i.  10. 

Commercial  classes  in  France,  destruc- 
tion of  the,  iii.  362. 

Commercial  classes,  accession  of  the,  to 
power  in  Great  Britain,  yii.  SO,  xiv. 
189. 

Commercial  classes  of  the  United  States, 
spoliation  of  the,  xiii.  329. 

Commercial  freedom  of  Flanders,  fall  of 
the.  i.  35. 

Commercial  law  of  England,  the,  i.  235 
note. 

Commercial  wealth,  destruction  of,  in 
France,  i.  97. 

Commissariat,  the  Russian,  vi.  520,  vii. 
342— the  Briti.-h.  viii.  423. 

Commis.-ion  of  Twelve,  appointment  of, 
ii.  561—  order  the  arrest  of  Hubert, 
562  —  propose  a  guard  for  the  Conven- 
tion, ib. —  struggle  between  it  and  the 
Jacobins,  564 — is  suppressed,  566 — 
and  again  enacted,  ib. — revolt  against 
it.  56'J — finally  suppressed,  572. 

Commissions  in  the  British  army,  abuses 
with  regard  to.  ii.  357 — in  the  French, 
increased  rigour  of  the  exclusion  of  the 
Tiers  Etat  from,  i.  348. 

Commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the 
National  debt,  appointment  of  the, 
their  functions.  &c.,  vii.  14,  17. 
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Committee  of  Eleven,  the,  iii.  619. 

Committee  of  general  defence  and  public 
safety,  institution  of  the,  in  France,  ii. 
545 — original  members  of  it,  ib.  note. 

Committee  of  general  safety,  organisation 
of  the,  iii.  140 — alienation  of,  from 
Robespierre,  260 — is  invested  with  the 
right  of  accusation,  283 — denounced 
by  Robespierre,  and  measures  against 
him,  327,  333 — its  rooms  forced  on 
the  Oth  Thermidor,  343 — the  Jacobin 
members  denounced,  583  —  on  the 
20th  May,  601. 

Committee  of  public  salvation,  establish- 
ment of,  and  powers  committed  to  it, 
ii.  547 — its  original  members,  548  note 
—urges  the  dissolution  of  the  com- 
mission of  Twelve,  572  —  threaten 
Dumourier,  477 — refuse  to  treat  with 
the  Prussians,  483 — measures  of,  for 
arresting  the  Allies,  iii.  50  ct  scr/. — 
Carnol's  conduct  as  a  member  of  it, 
55 — energy  of,  against  the  Allies,  59 — 
measures  of,  after  Hondschoote.  71  — 
appoint  Pichegru  to  command  in 
Flanders,  76—  their  conduct  of  the 
campaign  of  1793,  126 — vesting  of  su- 
preme power  in,  and  new  members  of, 
140 — supremacy  of,  over  France,  141 
—  measures  proposed  against  the 
Girondist  insurrection,  145 — concen- 
tration of  power  in,  by  the  constitution 
of  1703,  149 — report  by,  on  the  state 
of  the  country,  154,  155  —  further 
powers,  156 — instructions  relative  to 
the  Dauphin,  161 — decide  on  the  trial 
of  the  queen.  162 — further  increase  of 
powers,  221 — resolve  on  destroying 
both  the  Dantonists  and  Anarchists, 
219.  223 — their  measures  for  this  pur- 
pose, 224-  their  having  at  command 
the  armed  force,  232-  principles  of 
government  after  the  fall  of  Danton, 
25:5 — review  of  their  government,  255 
— their  professed  object,  ih..  256  —their 
absolute  supremacy,  258 — the  leading 
triumvirate,  251)  d  nt-fj.  —  parties  in  it, 
2'ln — its  unity  and  energy.  !>>. — sup- 
ported by  the  Jacobin  clubs,  the  na- 
tional guard,  (.Y.C.,  2»U — Robespierre 
withdraws  from  it.  278 — decree  refus- 
ing quarter  to  the  JJritish.  279 — de- 
cline the  olfercd  guard,  2>2 — addition- 
ill  powers  vested  in.  283— opposition 
of,  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  288 
--its  estrangement  from  the  Triumvir- 
ate, ill.  -its  increased  violence,  //«. — 
vie\\s  and  principles  of  its  leaders,  2S9 
establishment  of  the  Polytechnic 
school,  and  mi  asures  for  the  relief  of 
pauperism.  290  ct  ,<»•</. — execution  of 
the  farmers  -  general  decreed,  3n5 — 
VOL.  XIV. 


implicated  in  the  atrocities  of  Lebon, 
312 — urge  increased  severity  on  Fou- 
quier,  317 — their  resolute  terrorism, 
319 — employ  the  affair  of  Catherine 
Theot  against  Robespierre,  and  in- 
creasing estrangement  between  them, 
320,  321 — measures  of,  against  him, 
325 — their  destruction  resolved  on  by 
him,  327 — their  increased  severity, 
328 — on  the  evening  of  the  8th  Ther- 
midor, 335 — their  victory  over  him, 
345  et  scq, — consolidation  of  the  mili- 
tary power  of  France  by  them,  377 — 
their  preparations  for  1794,403 — their 
plans  regarding  it,  413 — secret  under- 
standing with  prince  Cobourg,  431 — 
their  humanity,  432  — their  directions 
for  the  campaign  in  Piedmont,  435 — 
refuse  at  first  to  treat  with  Spain,  442 
— their  views  in  treating  with  that 
country,  446 — preparations  for  the 
siege  of  Maastricht,  448 — resolve  011 
the  winter  campaign  in  Holland,  453 
- — reject  the  offers  made  by  the  Dutch, 
468 — measures  upon  the  Rhine,  472, 
474  —  their  external  administration, 
483 — proclamation  to  the  Vendeans, 
and  treaty  with  them,  548  ct  xc<j.  550 
- — their  declining  influence,  579 — are 
defeated  in  their  attempt  to  save 
Fouquier,  581  —  the  Jacobin  members 
denounced,  583 — implicated  in  the 
atrocities  of  Carrier,  5^7 — firmness  of, 
on  the  20th  May,  601. 

Committee  of  public  Subsistence,  the,  i. 
52'i,  568 — its  proceedings,  ii.  525 — is 
denounced  by  Marat,  529 — reorganisa- 
tion of  the,  1793,  iii.  204 — limitation 
of  the  powers  of,  6t>6. 

Committee  of  Surveillance,  the,  ii.  268. 

Committee  of  Twelve,  the,  ii.  246 — re- 
port by,  on  the  trial  of  the  king,  289. 

Committees  of  government,  formation 
of,  in  France,  iii.  258. 

Common  Council  of  London,  the,  pray  an 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Welling- 
ton, 1S10,  ix.  487. 

Commons  of  England,  rising  importance 
of  the,  i.  71 — fostered  by  the  power  of 
the,  crown  and  the  insular  situation  of 
the  kingdom,  72  —  their  depression 
und-.T  the  Tudor  princes.  77. 

Commons,  House  of.  .--<c  Parliament. 

Communal  colleges  of  France,  the,  viii. 

Communes,  sec  Municipalities. 

Commutation  of  taxes  in  France,  inequa- 
lities caused  by.  i.  195. 

Companies  of  Jesus  and  of  the  Sun,  iii. 
61:5.  v.  ISi;. 

Companies  of  Ordonnance,  institution  of 
the.  i.  98. 
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Company   of  the  Indies,  dissolution  of, 

iii.  205. 
Company  of  the  Indies,  Ouvrard's,  vii. 

94  —  its  bankruptcy,  96. 
Com  pan  s,  general,  viii.  176  note  —  at 
Borodino,  xi.  67 — wounded  there,  75 
— at  Malo-Jaroslawitz,  130  — at  Baut- 
zen, 385 — wounded  at  Leipsic,  xii. 
250— forces  under  him,  1813,  630— 
repulse  of,  at  Trilport,  xiii.  146 — de- 
fence of  forest  of  Boudy  by,  149. 

Compere,  general,  made  prisoner  at 
Maida,  vii.  109. 

Compiegne,  meeting  of  Louis  XVI.  and 
Marie  Antoinette  at,i.  250 — the  escape 
of  the  king  to,  planned  by  Mirabeau, 
ii.  66 — mechanical  school  founded  at, 
vi.  94,  viii.  187 — palace  of,  assigned 
to  Charles  IV.,  3S1  —  meeting  of 
Napoleon  and  Marie  Louise  at,  ix.  470. 

Compte  Rendu  of  the  French  nuances 
for  1780,  NeckerV,  i.  309— for  1781, 
329— -that  for  1788,  3G9. 

Comptes  Rendus,  extracts  from  various, 
i.  310,  330  note. 

Conaghur,  death  of  Dooudiah  Wuugh  at, 
viii.  39. 

Concession,  proper  time  for,  i.  423,  iv. 
229 — its  inadequacy  to  arrest  revolu- 
tion, ii.  105 — effect  of  it  on  Ireland, 
iv.  517 — its  inefficiency  to  conciliate 
the  Catholics  there,  vi.  381. 

Conciergerie,  the  prison  of,  i.  532 — mas- 
sacre at  the,  ii.  260 — committal  of  the 
queen  to,  iii.  163 — arrival  of  the  Dan- 
touists  in,  23S — state  of  the  prisoners, 
195  note,  262,  265 — departure  of  the 
prisoners  from,  to  execution,  268 — 
imprisonment  of  Robespierre  in,  352. 

Concordat,  conclusion  of,  in  l*ol,  vi.  :;i 
ct  W[. — Napoleon's  subsequent  opin- 
ions on  it,  39  —  that  of  Fontainebleau, 
and  its  terms,  xi.  276 — opposition  to 
it  among  the  pope's  advisers.  27*  — re- 
tracted !,y  him,  but  adhered  to  by 
Napoleon,  2S<>. 

Concubinage,  prevalence  of,  during  the 
reign  of  terror,  iii.  183,  192. 

Comk',  the  great,  anecdote  of,  i.  142  — 
cloge  by  Mirabeau  on,  451. 

Comic,  the  prince  dc,  opposes  the  dupli- 
cation of  the  Tiers  Etat,  i.  4n2  —  de- 
nounced, 51!' — and  emigrates.  5S7 — 
lii-ads  the  armed  emigrants,  ii.  61  — 
denounced  in  the  assembly,  124  -  the 
fir.-t  patron  of  ("ainot,  iii.  53  note  — 
negotiations  of,  with  I'ichegru,  565  at 
llohenblau,  iv.  193—  correspondence  of 
Imbcrt  with,  1  "2— advances  to  support 
Kray,  v.  322  at  the  passage  of  the 
Inn,  42!'-  generous  conduct  of,  vi. 
•J"9  note. 


Conde,  Garcia,  ix.  382,  509. 
Conde',  failure  of  Dumourier  at,  ii.  535, 
iii.  36— capture  of,  by  the  Allies,  hi 
1793,  44,  46  —  taken  possession  of 
for  Austria,  46 — importance  of  their 
delay  before  it,  129  —  recapture  of, 
431,  432. 

Condorcet,  the  marquis  de,  intimacy  of 
Brieune  with,  i.  338  note — advocates 
the  proclamation  of  a  republic,  ii.  88 
- — influence  of,  in  the  assembly,  121 — 
character  of  Roland  by,  125  note — 
defence  of  the  emigrants  by  him,  152 
. —  measures  advocated  against  the 
clergy,  154 — is  opposed  to  the  war 
in  1792,  431 — a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  general  defence,  545  note — 
system  of  education  planned  by  him, 
iii.  184— his  death,  ii.  588,  iii.  171  — 
on  the  philosophy  of  Voltaire,  xiv. 
209. 

Condorkanki,  mount,  x.  279,  280. 

Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  its  origin,  v. 
471 — first  planned  by  Napoleon,  vi. 
148,  282— formation  of  the,  vii.  143— 
powers  admitted  into  it, 145 — strength- 
ening of  it,  194 — accession  of  Saxony 
to  it,  274 — recognised  by  Til.-it,  559 — 
annexation  of  Westphalia  to  it.  viii. 
227- — military  government  of  it.  tb. — 
accessions  to  it,  in  1*07,  242 — Napo- 
leon's address  to  its  troops  in  1809, 
669 — feelings  of  its  troops  on  the 
Russian  expedition,  x.  606 — decree  by 
the  Allies  dissolving  it,  xi.  252 — its 
preparations  in  1813,  297- — its  disso- 
lution demanded  at  the  congress  of 
Prague,  xii.  57 — its  dissolution,  433 — 
contingent  to  the  Allies  by  it,  645. 

Confiance,  capture  of  the,  at  Plattsburg, 
xiii.  453  ct  s<.>j. 

Confiscation  in  the  French,  and  its  ab- 
sence in  the  English  revolution,  i.  53 
— amount  of,  on  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  111  —  its  commence- 
ment with  the  church  property,  ii.  20 
—  continued  and  extended,  274 — in- 
creased severity  of  it.  285 — amount  of 
it  to  this  time,  56u,  iii.  27— is  ex- 
tended to  the  property  of  the  hospitals, 
1  s  !-- continued  under  Robespierre, 
1*7-  presumed  necessity  for  it  in  the 
Revolution,  3'>5 —  its  amount  to  1794, 
•lsn  the  la>t.  iv.  514  -extended  to 
the  property  of  the  Protestant  clergy, 
v.  1  77  — statistics  of  its  entire  amount, 
vi.  13— its  i- fleets,  ii.  li'l  note,  lo:i, 
vi.  43,  xiv.  291—  effects  of  that  of  the 
church,  xiv.  12  1. 

Confiscation  in  Ireland,  effects  of,  ii.  101 
note,  iv.  51*,  vi.  385. 

Congress,  the  American,  xiii.  315. 
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Congress  of  Antwerp,  the,  iii.  37 — effects 
of  the  system  adopted  at,  129. 

Congress  of  Chatillon,  the,  xii.  493,  531, 
559 — views  of  the  parties,  560  ct  scq. 
• — difficulties  regarding  the  Bourbons, 
565 — and  Poland,  566 — the  negotia- 
tions, 569  —  correspondence  between 
Metternieh  and  Caulaincourt,  570 — 
powers  given,  by  Napoleon  after  la 
Rothiero,  571 — terms  offered  by  the 
Allies,  572 — which  are  rejected,  573 — 
his  increasing  demands,  502,  532 — the 
treaty  of  Chaumont  virtually  dissolves 
it,  580 — ultimatum  by  the  Allies,  610 

—  final  terms  proposed  by  them,  xiii. 
100— counter  terms  by  Napoleon,  lol 
ct  t»'<i — answer  of  the    Allies,    104 — 
dissolution  of  the  congress.  107 — Napo- 
leon's reasons   for  refusing  peace,  xi. 
579. 

Congress  of  Prague,  the,  agreed  to  by 
Napoleon,  xii.  15 — the  negotiations  at, 
and  the  envoys,  52  —  disputes  with  re- 
gard to  the  form,  55--vie\vs  of  the 
parties  at  it,  57 — the  negotiations,  ib. 
ft  xcq. — their  termination,  60. 

Congress  of  Vienna,  opening  of  it,  xiii. 
536 — disposal  of  Belgium,  Norway, 
&c.,  538 — views  of  Alexander  on  Po- 
land, and  of  Prussia  on  Saxony,  539 
— which  are  opposed  by  the  other 
powers,  541  —  military  preparations  of 
the  parties.  542 — secret  treaties  be- 
tween Britain,  Sec.,  543 — and  effect  of 
these,  544-— the  German  confedera- 
tion, 545 — the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands, 516 — the  affairs  of  Switzerland, 
547 — and  of  Saxony,  54S — the  free 
navigation  of  the  Rhino.  &c.,  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave-trade,  &C.,  54'.»— the 
affairs  of  Italy,  and  alarm  of  Napo- 
leon's return,  55n — intelligence  of  his 
escape  received.  552  measures  and 
declaration  against  him,  554 — affairs 
of  Poland  and  Saxony,  557 -treaties 
against  Napoleon,  596 — their  forces 
and  plans,  597. 

Congreve  rocket,  at  Leipsic.  xii.  250 — iu 
the  south  of  France,  xiii.  41. 

C'oni,  fortress  of,  iv.  40— surrender  of  it 
to  the  French  in  17'.">,  59 — its  value 
to  Nap< ilenn,  136-  -seizure  of  it  bv 
the  French  in  1798,  493-— retreat  of 
Moreau  from  it,  v.  61-  siege  of  it  by 
the  Austrians  in  17'.'9,  1H>,  152  — 
actions  around  it,  15:5 — captured,  1">6 

—  cession  of  it    to  the   French,   1800, 
385. 

Conjeveram,  battle  of,  vii.   619 — second, 

653. 

Conqucrant.  at  the  Nile,  iv.  6uu.  601. 
Conqueror,  at  Trafalgar,  the.  vi.  4'!9. 


Conquest,  the  necessity  of,  to  Napoleon, 
v.  260,  vi.  362,  vii.  373 — necessity  of, 
in  India,  vii.  626,  628,  682,  viii.  10S— 
thirst  for  it  in  Russia,  x.  564 — direc- 
tion of  it  from  the  north  to  the  soutli, 
xi.  103. 

Conroux,  general,  x.  338,  xii.  357. 

Conscription,  adoption  of  the  law  of  the, 
iv.  544. 

Conscriptions  of  1799,  v.  94,  185 — of 
1800,  280— of  1802,  vi.  49— iu  1803, 
231— of  1805,  453— 1806,  vii.  273— a 
third  for  the  Prussian  war,  370  — 
amounts  of  the,  from  1805  to  1813, 
viii.  199  note— rigour  of  the  laws.  200 
ct  scr/.— of  1807,  329— of  1808,  556— 
of  IS] 2,  x.  552 — begin  to  cease  to  bo 
productive,  611  —  new,  in  1812,  xi.  55 
—for  1813,  27"  —the  maritime,  288— 
its  failure  iu  1813,  289 — the  causes  of 
this,  290 — diminution  in  the  age  and 
height  requisite,  291 — that  of  1813, 
ib.  note — second,  294 — total  for  that 
year,  xii.  396,  445 — its  pressure  at  this 
time,  398— the  total,  xiii.  254. 

Conscription,  impracticability  of,  in  Great 
Britain,  vii.  381. 

Conscription  introduced  into  the  Roman 
states,  ix.  306. 

Conscription  in  Russia,  the,  vi.  525,  x. 
575. 

Conscripts  of  1813,  contrasted  with  the 
veterans,  xi.  337 — heroism  displayed 
at  Liitzen,  360 — self-inflicted  wounds 
found  among  them  after  Bautzen.  396 
note  —  new  measures  for  organising 
them,  xii.  26 — severity  of  the  laws 
against,  3'.|l>. 

Consolidated  fund,  the,  vii.  1  7  note. 

Conspiracies,  pretended,  in  the  prisons, 
iii.  317. 

Constance,  lake  of,  iv.  435.  437,  v.  35. 

Constance,  combats  at,  1799,  v.  137 — 
cession  of,  to  Baden,  vi.  634 — captured 
by  the  Tyrolese,  ix.  124. 

Constant,  Benjamin,  xiii.  576 — conversa- 
tion of,  with  Napoleon.  6116 — is  presi- 
dent of  the  committee  for  framing  a 
constitution,  60S. 

Constant,  the  valet  of  Napoleon,  xiii.  2u9 
—  desertion  of,  2"6  note. 

Constantino,  the  emperor,  compared  with 
Napoleon,  v.  2S9. 

Constantino,  the  grand-duke,  of  Russia, 
at  the  passage  of  the  Po.  v.  5S-  visits 
Suwarrntl'  on  his  deathbed.  172  — 
privy  to  the  consphacy  against  his 
father,  54  t  -  forces  and  movements  of, 
(hiring  the  campaign  uf  Austerlitz,  vi. 
57().  599  -junction  with  the  grand 
army.  6nl— at  Austerlitz.  6u9.  til  7, 
(Jl*,  019— sent  to  Berlin  with  offers  of 
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Constantino,  the  grand-duke,  continued. 
aid,  628— restoration  of  Poland  pro- 
posed under  him,  vii.  150 — forces  un- 
der him  in  1806,  2S3  note — joins  the 
grand  army,  4SS,  509 — at  Heilsberg, 
522 — attends  Alexander  at  Tilsit,  551, 
557 — and  at  Erfurth,  viii.  5(51 — move- 
ment in  favour  of  him  in  1825,  \.  565 
note — corps  under  him  in  1812,  631 — • 
humanity  at  Wilna,  xi.  201,  202— his 
arrival  at  Dresden,  1813,  and  review 
of  his  troops  there,  347 — at  Culm,  xii. 
133 — 175 — at  Leipsic,  216 — his  forces 
during  this  campaign,  633  —  move- 
ments, &c.,  of  1814,  441,  647— at  Fere 
Champenoise.  xiii.  135 — at  the  battle 
of  Paris,  164 — 194 — Prince  Leopold 
aide-de-camp  to  him,  245  —  military 
preparations  of,  in  Poland,  542. 
Constantinople,  scene  at  its  sack  by  the 
Franks,  iii.  ISO  note — rejoicings  in,  on 
the  expulsion  of  the  French  from 
Egypt,  v.  600 — threatened  by  Sir  John 
Duckworth,  vii.  440 — defensive  pre- 
parations, 442 — retreat  of  the  assail- 
ants, 445 — provisions  of  Tilsit  regard- 
ing. 563 — differences  between  Alex- 
ander and  Napoleon  regarding,  viii. 
569 — advantages  of  it,  x.  445 — designs 
of  Russia  and  Napoleon  on  it,  446 — its 
advantages  for  commerce,  &c.,  447 — 
description  of  it,  448 — revolt  and  re- 
volution at,  463  et  scq. — early  direc- 
tion of  Napoleon's  views  toward  it,  xi. 
592. 

Constituent  Assembly  of  France,  changes 
of  the,  were  proposed  by  Tnrgot,  i. 
231 — rashness  of  it.  430 — opening  of 
it  under  the  name  of  the  States-gene- 
ral. 431 —  ceremonial  on  the  occasion, 
&c.,  lli. — their  first  meeting,  432 — their 
hall  of  assembly,  434  — speech  of  the 
king  at  the  opening,  435— incident  at 
its  conclusion,  437 — Necker's  state- 
ment of  the  finances,  &c..  Ib. —  disap- 
pointment which  it  occasions,  !l>. — 
second  meeting,  and  separation  of  the 
orders,  4:>S — the  struggle  between  the 
orders.  \'-','.*  —  single  assembly  demand- 
ed by  the  Tiers  Etat,  440-  views  of 
the  parties  in  it  :  of  the  nobility.  I  12 
—  of  the  clergy,  413  —  of  the 'Tiers 
Etat.  I  II-  and  of  the  kin-.  4  15— those 
of  tin;  people  of  Paris,  4  16  -absence 
of  philosophers,  and  preponderance  of 
lawyers,  -ll^ — absence  of  proprietors, 
411' — statement  of  its  composition, 
2i!  I.  t  I'.',  notes  -notices  of  the  leading 
members,  their  characters,  views,  \'c.. 
450  ft  $i  y.— excitement  caused  by  the 
struggle  of  the  orders,  475  -first  ap- 
pearance of  Robespierre,  179 — con- 


tinued struggle  between  the  orders, 
ib.  et  seq. — the  Tiers  Etat  at  last  de- 
cide on  constituting  themselves  the 
States-general,  482 — answer  to  this  of 
the  nobility  and  clergy,  483— the  Tiers 
Etat  joined  by  a  portion  of  the  clergy, 
486 — debate  with  regard  to  the  name 
they  shall  assume,  487  —  speech  of 
Mirabeau,  488 — and  of  Sieyes,  and 
discussion  regarding  it,  490 — assume 
the  title  of  National  Assembly,  and 
declare  all  taxes  illegal  if  they  are  dis- 
solved, 491 — commencement  of  perse- 
cution of  the  unpopular  deputies,  493 
— measures  of  the  noblesse,  494 — and 
of  the  clergy,  495 — the  majority  of  the 
latter  join  the  Tiers  Etat,  496 — em- 
barrassment of  the  king  and  of  Necker, 
and  measures  adopted,  ib.  el  scq. — 
closing  of  the  hall,  and  taking  of  the 
Tennis-court  oath,  498 — the  sitting  of 
the  23d  June,  concessions  made  by 
the  king  at  it,  503 — part  of  the  nobi- 
lity join  the  Tiers  Etat,  507 — and  the 
remainder,  with  the  clergy,  513- — in- 
tercede on  behalf  of  the  revolted 
guards,  516 — protest  against  the  pre- 
sence of  the  military,  521  et  scq. — 
answer  of  the  king,  524 — discussions 
on  this  subject,  525 — order  the  des- 
truction of  the  Bastille,  547 — state  of, 
during  the  insurrection,  550 — visit  of 
the  king,  552 — debate  on  the  muni- 
cipality of  Paris,  573 — they  reverse 
the  amnesty  proclaimed  by  Necker, 
578 — their  supiueness  during  the  atro- 
cities in  the  provinces,  586,  588,  599 
— discussion  on  the  abandonment  of 
feudal  rights,  589  <t  xeq. — and  on  the 
abolition  of  tithes,  594— financial  mea- 
sures, and  declaration  of  the  rights 
of  man,  (J02 — debates  on  the  forma- 
tion of  the  constitution,  604  —  first 
manifestation  of  the  irreligious  spirit, 
6o5 — first  formal  division  of  parties, 
6m; — haste  of  its  proceedings,  6i>7-  — 
debates  upon  the  veto,  Ib.—  and  on 
the  property  tax,  612  —  its  condi- 
tion on  the  5th  October.  619  the 
mob  break  in  on  them.  «>20 —  they 
accompany  the  king  to  Paris,  626 — 
the  changes  effected  by  them,  628  — 
rashness  with  which  these  were  made, 
621' — their  authority  annihilated  by 
this  revolt,  630  -  their  violation  of 
the  f aiders,  610— effects  of  their  re- 
moval to  Paris,  ii.  1  — -  secession  of 
Mounier  and  Lally  Tollcndal,  3  — 
apathy  shown  on  the  murder  of  Fran- 
cois, 4 — passing  of  the  decree  of  mar- 
tial law,  H—  hall  of  assembly  at  Paris, 
8  -  division  of  the  kingdom  into  de- 
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partmcuts,  11 — municipal  institutions 
and  elective   franchise,   ib.    et   scq,  — - 
first  meeting  in  the  Halle  du  Manege, 
15  —  they  adopt  the  guillotine,  16  — 
suppress    inquiry  into    the   revolt   at 
Versailles,  17 — financial  measures,  18 
— commence  the  confiscation  of  eccle- 
siastical property,  ib.  —  first  issue  of 
assignats,  23 — new  constitution  of  the 
church,   revenues,  &c.,  20,  26  —  new 
judicial  establishment,  27 — efforts  of 
the   clergy  to   dissolve  the  assembly, 
28 — discussion  on  the  right  of  making 
peace   and   war,  30 — which  is  vested 
in  the  assembly,  32 — settlements  on 
the  crown,  ib. — abolition  of  titles  of 
honour,  33 — new  organisation  of  the 
military  force,  36 — fresh  issues  of  as- 
signats, 38  —Bastille  fete  of  1790,  41  — 
quash  the  accusation  against  Mirabeau, 
&c.,  43  —  their  reception  of  Necker's 
resignation,    44  —  measures  for  sup- 
pressing the  revolt   in  the  army,  45 
— their  conduct  with   regard    to    the 
revolt  at   Nancy,   50,    51 — new  eccle- 
siastical oath,  52 — new  law  of  inheri- 
tance, 57 — decree  regarding  the  per- 
son of  the  king,  60 — discussion  on  the 
departure  of  the  princesses,  61  — on 
the  law  against  the  emigrants,   63 — • 
and  on  the  punishment  of  death,  70 
— proceedings  on   the   escape    of  the 
king,  86 — views  of  the  parties  on  his 
flight,    SS  —  suspend    him    from    his 
functions,  90 — discussion   relative  to 
his  flight,  91 — ending  in  his  acquittal, 
and  restoration  to  his  functions,    93 
— measures  against   the  revolt  of  the 
Champ  de    Mars,   ib. — subsequent  in- 
decision with  ivgard  to  it,  95 — mea- 
sures relative  to  St  Domingo,  160.  vi. 
98  —attempts  at  conciliation  of  the  par- 
ties there,  Iu5  —proposals  for  the  mo- 
dification of  the  constitution,  ii.  96  — 
passing  of  the  self-denying  ordinance, 
97 — and  closing  of  its  sittings,  99 — its 
merits,  lUO  —its  errors  and  faults,  101 
— infraction  of  the  cahiers  by  it,  103 
— causes  of  its  errors,  ib. — number  of 
revolutionary  interests  created  by  it, 
lnl  -  number  who  perished  during  its 
sitting,   In?  --the    experiment    in    go- 
vernment made  by  it,  110 — annexation 
of  Avignon  to   France  by  it,  1>!3  —in- 
compatibility with  freedom  of  the  con- 
stitution established  by  it,  226 —  its 
leaders  compared  with  those   of    the 
Convention,  232. 

Constitution  of  France,  exposition  of  the, 
by  the  parliament,  i.  .'571 — debates 
upon  it,  and  settlement  of  the  new, 
in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  604  <t 


sc 7.  —proposals  to  modify  it,  ii.  96 — ac- 
ceptance of  that  of  17 90,  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  98— that  of  1792,  274  — of 
1793,  iii.  148  et  seq. — its  abolition,  605 
—  of  1795,612,  617 — acceptance  of  it 
by  the  army,  622 — defect  in  it,  iv.  410 
• — of  1799,  v.  223  et  seq.  —  majority  by 
which  it  is  approved  of,  231 — of  1802, 
vi.  72  — of  1814,  xiii.  519  — of  1815, 
608. 

Constitution  of  Great  Britain,  early  de- 
velopment of,  i.  66  et  seq.  —  sketch  of 
it,  ii.  351. 

Constitution,  the  Directorial,  established 
in  Holland,  iv.  427. 

Constitution,  the  Spanish,  framed  by 
Napoleon,  viii.  446 — and  that  by  the 
Cortes,  1812,  x.  20  —  its  reception 
throughout  the  country,  23 — Welling- 
ton's opinion  of  it,  25. 

Constitution  of  Sweden,  the,  x.  508. 

Constitution  of  Switzerland,  stability  of 
the,  i.  SO— new,  in  1798,  iv.  462— and 
in  1802,  vi.  173. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the, 
xiii.  313  ct  scq. 

Constitution  frigate,  capture  of  the 
Guerriere  by,  xiii.  391  —  of  the  Java, 
394. 

Constitutional  Guard,  establishment  of 
the,  ii.  149 — disbanding  of  it.  170,  171 
—effects  of  its  disbanding,  283. 

Constitutionalists,  party  of,  ii.  90 — their 
objects,  ib.. — their  designs  at  the  close 
of  the  Assembly,  96 — in  the  Legisla- 
tive assembly,  119 — oppose  the  decree 
against  the  emigrants,  152  —  and  the 
election  of  1'etion  as  mayor,  156 — • 
ministry  from  the,  174 — their  efforts 
in  support  of  the  throne,  176 — fall  of 
the,  192  —  their  views  regarding  the 
war  in  1792,  430,  433  —  effects  of  the 
death  of  the  king  upon  their  power, 
523 — their  weakness,  GOO. 

Consulate,  establishment  of  the,  v.  225. 

Conti,  the  prince  of,  i.  157 — his  connec- 
tion with  the  riots  of  ]775,  27Snote — • 
heads  the  opposition  to  Calonne,  337 
— opposes  the  duplication  of  the  Tiers 
Etat,  403  note — denounced  by  tiie 
mob,  519 — emigrates,  587. 

Continental  possessions  of  Kngrlrind, 
effects  of  the  loss  of,  i.  70. 

Continental  system  of  Napoleon,  first 
appearance  of,  v.  465  —  developments 
of  it,  vi.  222.  vii.  125.  viii.  117  -its 
effects  upon  his  ultimate  fate,  116-  - 
accession  of  Austria  to  it.  21-2 — intro- 
duction of  it  into  the  1  toman  states. 
ix.  306  —effects  of  the  alliance  between 
Great  Britain  and  Turkey  on  it.  .'US 
—  accession  of  Sweden  to  it.  x.  523 — • 
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Continental  system,  continued. 

relaxation  of  it  in  Russia,  537  —  mea- 
sures of  Napoleon  for  enforcing  it, 
1810,  540 — suffering  caused  by  it,  542 
—  convention  between  France  and 
Prussia  regarding  it,  545 — Napoleon's 
inconsistency  with  respect  to  it,  xi. 
575. 

Contraband  of  war,  principles  of  the 
Northern  confederacy  regarding,  v. 
500 — definition  of  it  by  the  treaty  be- 
tween them  and  Great  Britain,  552. 

Central  Social,  Rousseau's,  i.  109. 

Coutreras,  Don  Juan  de,  defence  of  Tar- 
ragona, by,  x.  71— treatment  of  him 
by  Suchet,  79. 

Contributions,  the  French,  levied  on 
foreign  states,  necessity  of  the  system, 
vii.  100— on  Milan,  £c.,  iv.  69— on  Ger- 
many in  1796,  197 — on  Italy,  345 — on 
Rome,  484 — on  Naples,  515 — on  Vi- 
enna, &c.,  1805,  vi.  598 — on  Austria, 
C35 — levied  on  Prussia  and  Northern 
Germany,  vii.  205,  303,  372 — disaffec- 
tion caused  by  them,  486  — further, 
after  Tilsit,  561 — effectof,upon  France 
herself,  viii.  184— alleviation  in  1808 
with  regard  to  those  from  Prussia,  558 
— levied  from  Austria  in  1809,  ix.  21  7, 
266 — in  Spain,  and  various  provinces 
of  it,  491),  x.  52,  101,  xi.  4GO,  471,  xii. 
331— levied  on  Prussia,  1812,  x.  618, 
xi.  224 — amount  levied  in  1813,  xi. 
286. 

Convents  of  Spain,  the,  and  their  endow- 
ments, ii.  399,  viii.  410 — suppression 
of  the,  593. 

Convents  of  the  Tyrol,  suppression  of 
the,  ix.  94. 

Convention,  the  National,  sec  National 
Convention. 

Convention  of  Berlin,  the,  ii.  405. 

Convention  of  Cintra,  the,  viii.  53C. 

Convention  of  Dresden,  xii.  2. 

Convention  of  Kl-Arish,  v.  561. 

Convention  of  Kalisch,  xi.  .'',09. 

Convention  of  London,  1813,  xii.  5. 

Convention  of  I'etennvalde,  1*13,  xii.  4. 

Convention  of  I'otscherau,  xi.  229. 

Convention  of  the  Prussian  volunteers, 
the,  xi.  315. 

Conventional  guard,  motions  for  estab- 
lishing a,  ii.  2>  1. 

Cooke,  general,  at  I>ergen-op-Zoom,  xiii. 
X,  10  at  Quatre-Mras,  656—  at  Water- 
loo, xiv.  in. 

Cooke.  colonel  If.,  xiii.  17D  note. 

Cooper,  J.  Feniniore,  xiii.  :; 4.V— descrip- 
tion of  the  American  forests  by  him, 
267. 

Coorg.  pass  of,  forced  bj  the  British,  vii. 
675. 


Coote,  general,  in  Egypt,  v.  595. 

Coote,  general  Sir  Eyre,  defeat  of  Lally 
and  capture  of  Poudicherry  by,  vii. 
639  —  defeat  of  Hyder  All  by,  650  — 
relieves  Vellore,  &c.,  654 — again  de- 
feats Hyder  Ali,  and  returns  to  Eng- 
land, 655. 

Copenhagen,  threatened  by  the  British  in 
1800,  v.  494  —  preparations  at,  1801, 
525— naval  battle  of,  530— aspect  of 
the  city  after  it,  537 — reasons  for  the 
expedition  against  it  in  1807,  viii.  246 
— departure  of  the  expedition,  249 — • 
siege  of  the  city,  252 — its  capitulation, 
255 — excitement  caused  by  the  expe- 
dition, 256  — justification  of  it  soon 
afforded,  ib. — feelings  with  which  re- 
garded in  England,  258 — debates  on  it, 
in  parliament,  259 — justified  by  the 
production,  of  the  secret  articles  of 
Tilsit,  266  — importance  of  the  blow 
struck  by  it,  287 — compensation  for 
the  bombardment  demanded  by  Den- 
mark, xi.  314  —  threatened  by  the 
English,  xii.  7. 

Copons,  general,  is  appointed  to  com- 
mand in  Catalonia,  xi.  457,  466  — de- 
feat of,  by  Suchet,  xii.  328 — lays  siege 
to  Peuiscola,  xiii,  63. 

Copts  of  Egypt,  the,  iv.  579. 

Cor,  see  Le  Cor. 

Corbiueau,  general,  at  the  Beresina,  xi. 
175 — at  Culm,  xii.  136,  139 — forces 
under  him,  1813,  629  — at  Brienue, 
4S1 — operations  before  Craone,  599. 

Corday,  Charlotte,  connection  of,  with  M. 
de  Bel/unco,  i.  583  —  character  and 
history  of,  ii.  589 — assassinates  Marat, 
591 — her  trial  and  execution,  l\>.  ct  .swy. 

Cordeliers,  club  of  the,  denunciation  of 
the  Constitutent  Assembly  by.  ii.  85 — 
demand  a  republic,  8.0,  93  -character 
of  it,  and  its  leading  members,  134  — 
assembling  of  the  insurgents  at,  on  the 
loth  August,  208 — for  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  king,  313  -the  conspiracy 
against  the  Girondists  organised  at 
it,  536  —  against  the  Commission  of 
Twelve,  561,  562 — savage  proposal  in, 
iii.  73  -at  first  supports  the  anarchists, 
228  —  but  subsequently  Dautou,  233 
-  is  dissolved,  258. 

Cordova,  admiral,  at  Cape  St  Vincent,  iv. 
248. 

Cordova,  general, at  Ayacucho,  x.  2*0. 

Cordova,  town  of,  capture  and  sack  of, 
by  I)upont,  viii.  4>5  -again  captured 
by  Sonlt,  18]0,  ix.  5<>2.  x.  30. 

Corfu,  blockade  of,  by  the  allied  fleet  in 
1798,  iv.  013 — surrenders  to  the  Rus- 
sians, 649,  v.  33  — measures  of  Napo- 
leon for  occupying,  vii.  507—  impor- 
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tance  attached  by  Napoleon  to,  viii. 
283 — subjugation  of,  by  the  British, 
ix.  339. 

Coria,  Masserm  driven  from,  ix.  544. 

Corinne,  de  Stael's,  ii.  120. 

Corn,  the  importation  of,  the  cause  of 
the  fall  of  Home,  i.  13 — free  trade 
throughout  France  in,  established  by 
Turgot,  275 — and  again  proposed  by 
Calonne,  326 — decrees  of  the  Conven- 
tion regarding,  iii.  190.  —  Sec  also 
Grain. 

Corn  districts  of  Poland,  the,  iii.  488. 

Corn  laws,  the  British,  discussions  on,  in 
1S14,  xiii.  507 — sketch  of  their  his- 
tory, ib. — debates  in  parliament  on  the 
subject,  510  —  bill  carried,  514  —  re- 
flections on  it,  515. 

Corneille,  writings  of,  i.  139 — their  influ- 
ence on  the  stage,  142 — Voltaire's  ad- 
miration of  his  China,  161 — his  deli- 
neations of  vice,  iii.  252 — Xapoleon's 
estimation  of  him,  xi.  560  —  on  na- 
tional institutions,  xiv.  235. 

Cornelius,  fort,  battle  of,  ix.  685  et  scq. 

Corneloff,  general,  at  Champaubert,  xii. 
500. 

Corneto,  democratic  outbreak  at,  iv. 
479. 

Cornua,  monte,  repulse  of  the  Austrians 
from,  v.  331. 

Corn  wall  Ls,  admiral  lord,  at  Belleisle,  iii. 
552 — during  the  Quiberon  expedition, 
553,  554 — v.  616,  vi.  287 — retreat  of 
Gantheaume  before,  430 — 443 — action 
between  them,  444 — 456. 

Cornwallis,  lord.  iii.  427  note — suspen- 
sion of  the  Prussian  subsidy  by,  42s — 
430 — his  administration  of  Ireland,  iv. 
528 —  defeat  of  general  Humbert  by 
him,  531 — governor-general  of  India, 
vii.  i>73  —  his  first  campaign  against 
Tippoo  Sail>.  i'>74.  675-  threatens  Se- 
ringapatam,  <>76  —  defeats  Tippoo 
there,  677 — treaty  with  the  latter,  and 
returns  to  England,  681 — changes  in- 
troduced by  him  into  the  Zemindar 
system,  6(jn — his  second  administra- 
tion of  India,  and  death,  viii.  99. 

Corny.  Kthys  de.  i.  535,  541. 

Coro.  depopulation  of.  x.  283  note. 

Coron.  battles  of,  ii.  612.  647. 

Corona,  combats  at,  iv.  88,  v.  456. 

Coronata.  repulse  of  Massena  at,  v.  33S. 

Coronation  of  Napoleon,  the.  vi.  352 — 
closes  the  changes  of  the  Revolution, 
3o'». 

Corporal  punishments  in  the  British 
army,  the,  viii.  422. 

Corporations,  great  value.  &.c.,  of  the,  in 
the  East,  x.  435. 

Corporation*  in  France,  abolition  of,  pro- 


posed, i.  184,  281— Turgot's  edict  for 
it,  289— advantages  of  them,  186— 
seizure  of  their  property,  xi.  298. 

Corporations  of  Holland,  the,  iii.  464. 

Corps,  organisation  of  the  Austrian  army 
into,  viii.  635 — of  the  French,  vi  234, 
417— and  of  the  Russian,  vii.  283. 

Correggio's  St  Jerome,  seizure  of,  iv.  G4 
— capture  of  his  Christ  in  the  Garden, 
xi.  500. 

Correspondence  with  France,  bill  against, 
iii.  18. 

Corresponding  society,  the,  iv.  243,  245. 

Corruption,  progress  of,  during  revolu- 
tion, iii.  366 — failure  of  democratic  an- 
ticipations due  to,  xiv.  220 — security 
afforded  in  aristocratic  predominance 
against,  245. 

Corruption,  rapid  growth  of,  in  the  East, 
x.  423 — provision  for  its  arrestment, 
424. 

Corruption,  vigour  of  principles  of,  in 
Europe,  x.  439. 

Corruption  of  the  French  church,  the,  i. 
182. 

Corruption  of  the  French  court,  the,  i. 
208 — contrast  to  it  among  the  middle 
classes,  214— prevalence  of,  under  the 
Directory,  iv.  360 — influence  of  the 
Revolution  of  1688  on,  vii.  5 — preva- 
lence of,  in  Poland,  iii.  514  — and  in 
Portugal,  viii.  429 — universality  of,  in 
Russia,  x.  589 — in  the  administration 
of  justice,  587  —  the  restraint  on  it 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  em- 
perors, 591. 

Corsica,  the  conquest  of.  by  France,  i. 
232 — Mirabeau  at,  451  —  subjugation 
of.  by  the  British,  iii.  392— defeat  of 
the  French  expedition  for  its  recovery, 
540 — habits  of  Napoleon  at,  iv.  '•'>,  6 — 
history  of,  by  Napoleon,  7 — his  first 
service  there,  9 — services  of  Nelson 
at  it,  253  —  Napoleon  visits  it  on  his 
return  from  Egypt,  651  —  fortifying  of 
it  in  1803,  vi.  223 — administration  of 
it  by  Po/zo  di  Borgo,  xii.  235  note. 

Corsin,  general,  fidelity  of,  to  the  Bour- 
bons, xiii.  5il6. 

Cortes,  origin  and  nature  of  the.  i.  21. 

Cortes,  the  Spanish,  effects  of  the  meet- 
ing of.  at  Cadi/,  x.  3 —regulations  for 
their  election  and  meeting.  6  --and  re- 
garding the  passing  of  laws,  7  —  cir- 
cumstances preceding  the  elections, 
in  —  election  of  the  supplementary 
members,  12  -  and  of  the  Cortes  them- 
selves, i!> opening  of  them.  13  pro- 
claim the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 
1  I — decree  regarding  the  press.  1'i 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  frame 
a  constitution.  17-  their  patrioti-m 
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Cortes,  the  Spanish,  continued. 

and  resolution,  18 — decree  commemo- 
rative of  the  defences  of  Saragossa  and 
Gerona,  ix.  388 — their  attachment  to 
religion,  x.  19 — constitution  of  1812, 
20 — their  own  constitution  as  fixed  by 
it,  21 — reception  of  the  constitution, 
23 — Wellington's  opinion  of  them,  25 

—  secret  treachery,  and  negotiations 
with  Joseph,  139 — appoint  Wellington 
generalissimo,  xi.  454 — their  reception 
of  him  at  Cadiz,  457  —  measures  by 
them  relative  to  the  army,  ib. —  violent 
democratic  feeling    in,   453  —  abolish 
the  Inquisition,  460 — and  suppress  the 
Kegeucy,  H>. — Wellington's  efforts  with 
them  on   behalf  of  the  native  adhe- 
rents  of  the  French,  502  and  note — 
their  opposition  to  him,  xii.  336,  362 
• — they  refuse  to  ratify  the  treaty  of 
Valencay,  426,  xiii.  34. 

Corunna,  the  Spanish  troops  at,  join  the 
insurgents,  viii.  442— arrival  of  Wel- 
lington at,  before  Vimeira,  519 — arrival 
of  Sir  John  Moore  at,  610 — his  posi- 
tion, forces,  &c.,  611— battle  of,  613— 
embarkation  of  the  British  after  it, 
618 — capitulation  of  the  town,  619- — 
evacuation  of  it  by  Ney,  ix.  433. 

Corvees,  the,  in  France,  i.  199,  200 — 
their  abolition  proposed  by  Turgot, 
2M — and  his  edict  for  the  purpose, 
2.S9  —  their  abolition  again  proposed 
by  ( 'alonne,  326 — are  suppressed  by 
the  assemblies  of  Berri  and  Kovergne, 
3]:',  note. 

Corvees,  abolition  of,  in  Prussia,  viii. 
234. 

Corvisart,  I»r,  ix.  263,  464,  xi.  607. 

(Josmao-Kirjulien,  admiral,  vi.  471— re- 
victuals  Barcelona,  ix.  378. 

Cossteks  of  tin;  Don,  character,  &o.,  of 
the,  ii.  390,  vii.  2>5  —  number  of  them 
in  the  service  of  llussia.  x.  571. 

Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine,  the,  x.  578 — 
revolt  of  the.  from  I'uland,  iii.  5o;t. 

Cossacks,  territory,  character,  and  man- 
Tiers  of  the,  x.  577  universality  of 
freedom  iiniuiig.573,  57«s  — their  origin, 
5--u  their  noruad  habits,  and  influence 
oi  the  victories  in  Germany,  it c. .upon 
them,  5s  1  -  their  pav,  vi.  52'i,  x.  573 

—  cii'eet  upon  Turkey  of  their  subju'/a- 
tion    by    Ku.-sia,    I.V.I      their   numbers, 
appearance,  and   mode  "1  fighting,  5*2 

—  their  value  as  li:;ht.  tro.  ips,  5VI      suc- 
cesses of   the.  alter   Kylau,  vii.   :'>>>] — 
general  levy  after  the  burning  of  .Mns- 
eow.  .\i.  1  15-- their  partisan   successes 
during  the  retreat,  1  1  7      narrow  e.-capc 
of    Napoleon    from    them.    132      their 
influence   upon    the  campaign,    214  — 


their  entrance  into  Dresden,  343 — 
observance  of  Easter  by  them  there, 
347. 

Cossaria,  defence  of  Provera  at,  iv.  52. 

Cosseir,  march  of  the  Anglo-Indian  army 
to  Egypt  from,  v.  592. 

Costa,  cardinal,  iv.  58. 

Coster,  the  Abbe,  i.  487. 

Costume  a  la  victime,  the,  iii.  584. 

Cotbus,  ceded  by  Prussia  at  Tilsit,  vii. 
561  note. 

Cote*  Droit  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
the,  i.  450  note,  606— of  the  Legis- 
lative, ii.  119 — of  the  Convention,  272. 

Cold  Gauche  of  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly, the,  i.  450  note,  606 — and  of  the 
Legislative,  ii.  119 — of  the  Convention, 
272. 

Cotton,  Sir  Charles,  viii.  521,  526 — in- 
sists on  the  surrender  of  the  Russian, 
fleet  in  Portugal,  537. 

Cotton,  general  Sir  Stapleton,  at  Tala- 
vera,  ix.  430  —  the  British  cavalry 
under  him,  51  7 — at  Usagre,  x.  325 — 
334 — atTrabancos,  351 — at  Salamanca, 
361 — wounded  there,  369 — at  Orthes, 
xiii.  44,  46,  50. 

Cotton  manufactures  of  Great  Britain, 
effects  of  the  invention  of  steam  on, 
xii.  405  note. 

Cotton  manufactures  of  Prussia,  the,  vii. 
180. 

Couleuvre,  defeat  of  the  Negros  at,  vi. 
123. 

Council  of  State,  Napoleon's  denuncia- 
tion of  the  Jacobins  in,  vi.  9 — discus- 
sions on  the  lists  of  eligibility,  15 — 
and  on  the  legion  of  honour,  17—  ma- 
jority in  favour  of  the  latter,  24 — dis- 
cussions on  a  church  establishment, 
29 — on  the  restoration  of  the  property 
of  the  emigrants,  40 — on  the  recruit- 
ing of  the  army  and  navy,  49 — on  the 
F.colc  Militaire,  and  colonial  adminis- 
tration, 51— on  the  Cadastre,  56 — on 
the  Tribunate,  6(1  —  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  Napoleon  as  consul  for  life, 
65—on  the  Code,  M--the  arre.-t  of 
th'j  due  d'Enghiiiii  resolved  on,  308, 
3o9 — majority  for  Napoleon's  assuming 
the  crown.  313  —  discussions  on  the 
conspiracy  of  Malct,  xi.  267---  its  meet- 
ing after  Leipsic,  and  speech  of  Napo- 
leon, xii.  3M>  —speech  of  Napoleon, 
30th  Dec.,  413,  4IS  -deliberations  on 
the  approach  of  the  Allies  toward 
Paris,  xiii.  I  52  <  >  xt '/. 

Council  of  the  Ancients,  xrr  Ancients. 

Council  of  the  Five  Hundred.  s(c  Five 
Hundred. 

Council   of    the    Indies,  the  Spani.-h,   x. 
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Councils  of  the  Church,  the,  give  origin 
to  representative  governments,  i.  20, 
iii.  493. 

Coupigny,  general,  at  Buylen,  viii.  490, 
492,  493. 

Com-  des  Aides,  the,  i.  278. 

Cour  des  Comptes,  the,  viii.  190. 

Cour  pleniere,  Brienne's  scheme  for  the, 
i.  3(59 — its  discovery  by  the  parlia- 
ment, 370 — and  their  resistance  to  it, 
371 — the  edict  for  establishing  it,  377 
note — suspension  of  it,  384. 

Courage,  necessity  of  it,  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  freedom,  i.  139. 

Courland,  once  a  province  of  Poland, 
iii.  485 — conquest  of  it  by  Russia,  iv. 
213. 

Courrier  Francais  de  Londres,  attacks  oil 
Napoleon  by  the,  vi.  183. 

Courrier  des  departemeuts,  the,  advo- 
cates a  federal  republic,  ii.  2^7. 

Courrier  de  Province,  the,  i.  440  note— 
authorship  of,  4.3(5  note. 

Court,  the  Austrian,  small  expenditure 
of,  vi.  521. 

Court,  the  French,  effects  of  its  seduc- 
tions on  the  rural  nobility,  i.  30,  99, 
1(>4 — prevalence  of  infidelity  at  it,  171 
— corruption  of  it  before  the  Revolu- 
tion,  208 — views  on  the  convocation 
of  the  States-general,  39<5 — its  inac- 
tivity during  the  Bastille  insurrection, 
531 — description  of  it  under  Napoleon, 
viii.  181. 

Court,  the  Prussian,  vii.  188. 

Court  etiquette  of  France,  repugnance 
of  Marie  Antoinette  to,  i.  3.30 — re- 
sumption of  it,  by  Napoleon,  v.  28(5, 
vi.  317,  viii.  181. 

Court  of  Cassation,  establishment  of  the, 
ii.  28. 

Courts  of  Law,  advantages  of  the  French 
parliaments  as.  i.  234. 

Courten,  general,  defeat  of.  in  1792.  ii. 
5t>3 — again  defeated  at  Peyrestortes, 
iii.  85 — victory  of,  at  Truellas,  ib.— 
defeated  at  Figueras,  443. 

Courtesans  of  Paris,  influence  of,  on  the 
Revolution,  i.  510. 

Courting,  the  abbe,  i.  157. 

Courtois.  publication  of  Robespierre's 
papers  by,  iii.  2G"\ 

Courtray,  defeat  of  the  French  at,  1793, 
iii.  7" — and  in  1814,  xiii.  (>. 

Cousin,  the  works  of.  ix.  568. 

Constant,  general,  at  Samur,  ii.  (538. 

Couthon,  Georges,  character  of.  iii.  2.39 
—  on  the  appeal  to  the  people  on  be- 
half of  the  kiiiL:,  ii.  307— during  the 
insurrection  of  2d  June,  57'!  -opera- 
tions directed  by  him  against  Lyons, 
iii.  9.3— his  cruelties  in  that  city,  98  it 
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seq. — a  member  of  the  committee  of 
public  salvation,  140 — appointed  to 
superintend  its  general  measures,  ib. 
—declines  the  guard  offered,  283 — 
motion  for  increasing  the  powers  of 
the  revolutionary  tribunal,  ib.  2X5 
his  secret  motives  in  this,  288—323 — 
speech  at  the  Jacobins  on  the  8th 
Thermidor,  334 — his  arrest  decreed 
by  the  Convention,  341 — is  arrested 
but  delivered,  343— urges  the  dicta- 
torship of  Robespierre,  344  —  again 
captured,  350 — his  execution,  354. 

Covenanters,  cruelties  of  the,  in  Scot- 
land, i.  83,  ii.  2<52. 

Cow,  effects  of  the  want  of.  in  South 
America,  x.  219 — and  of  its  introduc- 
tion, 235. 

Cox,  general,  defence  of  Almeida  by,  ix. 
521 — at  Waterloo,  xiv.  33. 

Cracow,  town  of,  iii.  489,  490 — outbreak 
of  the  Polish  insurrection  at,  519 — 
captured  by  the  Russians,  522 — occu- 
pation of  it  by  the  Poles,  ix.  108  — 
convention  regarding  it,  xi.  310 — for- 
mation of  the  republic  of,  xiii.  557. 

Cradock,  general,  in  Portugal,  ix.  343, 
4u7. 

Craig,  Sir  James,  reduction  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  by,  iii.  571 — viii.  2'i, 
xiii.  382. 

Craned,  see  Dubois  Crance. 

Craney  island,  repulse  of  the  British  at, 
xiii.  406. 

Cranstouu,  lord,  iii.  395  note. 

Craone,  battle  of,  xii.  GOO  >•(  seq. — its 
result,  COS — gallantry  displayed  at  it, 
(509. 

Crassus.  the  invasion  of  Scythia  by,  xi. 
21  (i.  ' 

Craufurd,  colonel,  vi.  239. 

Craufurd,  general,  passage  of  the  Esla 
by.  viii.  iiu3 — remarkable  march  of.  to 
Talavera,  ix.  431 — 518 — on  the  Coa, 
520 — at  Busaco,  524  —  at  Fuentcs 
d'Onore,  518 — at  Fuentcs  Guinaldo, 
x.  1>8 — at  the  storming  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  298— death  of,  there,  3<i2. 

Craufurd.  general,  in  South  America, 
vii.  425. 

Crebillon.  the  marquis  de,  influence  of 
the  novels  of.  i.  175,  2(»— advocates 
the  summoning  of  the  States-general, 
336. 

Credulity,  prevalence  of,  in  France,  i. 
3  5  It. 

Crema.  patriotism  of  the  inhabitants  of. 
i.  32 — revolt  of,  against  Venice,  iv. 
312 — ceded  to  the  Cisalpine  republic. 
3  I  1. 

Cremona,  incorporation  of.  with  the  Cis- 
alpine republic,  iv.  305 — the  stores  at, 
2    K 
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Crem  ma,  continued. 

abandoned  to  the  Allies  in  1700,  v.  53 
—  capture  of,  by  the  French,  1800, 
366. 

Creoles  of  South  America,  the,  x.  2 -11. 

('reset-lit,  capture  of  La  Reunion  by,  iv. 
267. 

Crespo,  general,  defeat  of,  1795,  iii.  517. 

Creasy,  victory  of,  due  to  the  English 
archery,  i.  68. 

Crete  a  Pierrot,  defence  of,  by  the 
Negroes,  vi.  124. 

Cretel,  general,  viii.  176  note. 

Cretin,  fort,  v.  5S2. 

C'reto,  Monte,  defeat  of  the  French  at, 
v.  330. 

Crevecceur,  capture  of,  by  the  French, 
iii.  440. 

Crichtou,  Sir  William,  xi.  203  note. 

Crillon,  the  due  de,  i.  307. 

Crillon,  the  marquis  de,  i.  447,  525. 

Crime,  necessity  which  makes  it  progres- 
sive in  revolutions,  ii.  231 — errors  of 
novelists,  &c.,  in  their  delineations  of 
it,  iii.  251— its  energy  as  shown  in  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  357 — its  progressive 
steps  during  revolution,  366 — influ- 
ence of  it  on  revolution,  374 — satis- 
ties  of  it  in  Great  Britain  and  British 
India  compared,  vii.  504.  687 — increase 
of  it  in  Great  Britain,  ix.  622  note,  xiv. 
182- 1805  to  1812,  ix.  606— in  Ire- 
land, iv.  521  note — its  increase  there 
since  the  emancipation  of  the  Catho- 
lics, vi.  384,  387,  notes — its  amount  in 
Prussia,  vii.  16S  note — in  Sweden,  x. 
510. 

Crimea,  fertility  of  the,  x.  560 — acquisi- 
tion of  it  by  Russia,  5'.'7. 

Criminal  code,  reform  of  the,  demanded 
in  the  Cahiers.  i.  445. 

Criminal  law,  views  recommended  by 
experience  on.  ix.  623. 

Criminal  law  "f  England,  condition  of 
the,  1>11.  ix.  <;  10 -efforts  of  Ilomilly, 
iV'-.,  lor  the  reformation  of  it.  621  cl 
w/.— reflections  on  these.  <!23. 

Criminal  law  of  France,  edict  reforming, 
i.  :',7'i. 

( 'rispalt,  defeat  of  the  Austrians  at,  1700, 
v.  11s  and  of  the  French,  l.">n. 

Croatia,  province  of.  ii.  383— revolt  in, 
against  the  l-Yen-h.  17H7,  iv.  3uJ-- 
rhara'  ter  of  the  inhabitants,  vi.  5<»il- 
their  character  as  soldiers.  <l>. —  evacu- 
ation of  it  by  the  Freneli  in  IMIO.  ix. 
165— is  coded  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
2'!5— general  rev.lt  in,  1-1:',,  xii.  .",ns. 

C'roix  an  Hois,  pass  of,  ii.  PiS— seized  by 
Clairfait,  471. 

Cp'ix  de  Vie,  defeat  of  the  Yendeans  at, 
xiii.  61  7. 


C'roix  rouges,  section  of,  ii.  211. 

Croker,  J.  W.,  iii.  16  note. 

Croly's  Life  of  Pitt,  vii.  15  note. 

Crompton,  Samuel,  xii.  405  note. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  comparison  of  the  era 
of,  with  that  of  the  Revolution,  i.  40, 
viii.  2"7 — the  representative  of  the 
Puritan  party,  i.  78— severities  of,  in 
Ireland,  82 — absence  of  confiscation  by 
him  in  England,  ii.  104— confiscation 
of  land  by  him  in  Ireland,  iv.  517 — 
income  of  Great  Britain  under  him, 
vii.  4— his  efforts  for  the  improvement 
of  the  navy,  xiv.  164. 

Cronenberg  castle,  arrival  of  the  British 
fleet  off,  v.  520,  523,  524. 

Cronstadt,  Nelson  at,  v.  551— Russian 
fleet  at,  x.  585 — harbour  and  fortifica- 
tions of,  600. 

Cronstedt,  admiral,  x.  514. 

Crosier,  general,  negotiates  the  surren- 
der of  Jaffa,  iv.  G21 — is  wounded  at 
Acre,  63G. 

Crosne,  domain  of,  v.  228,  230. 

Cross,  constellation  of  the,  x.  207. 

Cross,  the  iron,  order  of,  xi.  317. 

Cross  of  St  Ivan,  the,  carried  off  from 
Moscow,  xi.  122 — abandoned,  142. 

Crotona,  capture  of,  by  the  British,  vii. 
112. 

Crown,  influence  of  the,  in  the  East,  x. 
428 — and  in  England,  after  the  Con- 
quest, i.  71,  96 — extension  of  its  power 
by  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  77 — its  de- 
pendence in  France  upon  the  great 
feudatories,  91  —  its  early  weakness 
there,  06 — increase  of  its  power  after 
the  institution  of  standing  armies,  08 
— measures  of  Richelieu  to  increase 
it,  101  ct  seq. — its  contests  with  the 
parliaments,  146,  149 — their  indepen- 
dence of  it,  237 — its  absolutism,  202 
— first  collision  with  the  people,  363 
—  principles  of  the  Cahiers  regarding 
it,  411— of  Poland,  causes  of  its  being 
elective,  iii.  408 — the  Spanish,  powers 
of  the,  as  defined  by  the  constitution 
of  1812,  x.  20 — power  of  the,  in  Swe- 
den, 5<>S. 

Crown  jewels,  robbery  of  the,  in  France, 
ii.  260. 

Crown  lands  of  Russia,  the,  x.  572 — abo- 
lition of  slavery  in.  573. 

Crusades,  general  influence  of  the,  i.  2. 

Crusaders,  contrast  between  the,  and  the 
French,  ii.  604. 

Crux.  I)oii  Juan  de  la,  at  Baylen,  viii. 
400. 

Cuarte,  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  at,  viii. 
475. 

Cuba,  island  of,  importation  of  slaves 
into,  vii.  4<i4 — population  of.  x.  212 
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note — supports  the  regency  in  1812, 
260. 

Cubillas,  pass  of,  forced  by  the  French, 
x.  192. 

Cucoas,  marquis  las,  x.  174. 

Cuenc.a,  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  before, 
viii.  477 — contributions  levied  on,  xi. 
461. 

Cuesta,  general,  defeat  of,  at  Cabec,on, 
viii.  462  —  movements  of,  upon  the 
French  communications,  477 — insists 
on  giving  battle  to  Bessieres,  480  —  at 
Rio  Seco,  481— 549— at  Medellin,  ix. 
401,  402  —  proposed  co-operation  of, 
with  Wellington,  410 — and  movements 
with  a  view  to  it,  418 — forces  under 
him,  421  —  his  inactivity  before  Tala- 
vera,  422 — repulsed  before  that  battle, 
!b. — at  Talavera,  423  — abandons  it  and 
the  English  wounded,  435  —  and  re- 
signs, 437. 

Cuisard,  mademoiselle  de,  death  of,  ii. 
684. 

Culloden,  the,  at  the  1st  of  June,  iii.  399 
—at  Cape  St  Vincent,  iv.  247,  248— at 
the  Nile,  601. 

Culm,  battles  of,  xii.  131  ct  sec/ — the  in- 
telligence received  by  Napoleon,  139. 

Cultivation,  advance  of,  in  the  American 
forests,  xiii.  288 — want  of,  in  Russia, 
xi.  24. 

Cumana,  revolt  of,  against  Spain,  x.  258. 

Cumberland  Hussars,  the,  at  Waterloo, 
xiv.  19. 

Cumri,  the,  i.  38. 

Cunnersdorf,  battle  of,  ii.  389,  390,  v.  47. 

Curacoa,  subjugation  of,  by  the  British, 
vii.'  429. 

Curchod,  mademoiselle,  afterwards  ma- 
dame  Necker,  i.  298  note. 

Cures  of  the  French  church,  condition 
of  the,  before  the  Revolution,  i.  183 — 
their  estrangement  from  the  higher 
orders  in  it,  223 — their  numbers  in  the 
first  assembly,  224  note — their  sym- 
pathy with  the  Tiers  Etat,  444 — their 
secession  to  the  latter,  496. 

Cureau,  M.,  murder  of,  i.  583. 

Curee.  M.,  vi.  340. 

Curial,  general,  forces  under,  1813,  xii. 
629— at  Han.-ui,  275— at  the  battle  of 
1'aris.  xiii.  167. 

Curieux  brig,  extraordinary  passage  of, 
from  the  West  Indies,  vi.  430'. 

Curische,  gulf  of,  vii.  513. 

Currency,  the  Austrian,  vi.  495. 


Currency,  the  British,  review  of  Pitt's 
measures  regarding,  ix.  625 — changes 
introduced  into  it,  1809  and  1810,  626 
— the  report  and  resolutions  of  the 
Bullion  committee  regarding,  627  ct 
seq.  —  the  system  of  paper,  xiv.  170  — 
its  effect  toward  the  close  of  the  war, 
171 — change  in  the  system  since  the 
peace,  182 — See  also  Finance,  Specie, 
Paper,  &c. 

Cursaglia,  combats  on  the,  iv.  56. 

Curtis,  admiral  Sir  Roger,  at  the  1st  of 
June,  iii.  398 — mutiny  in  the  fleet  of, 
iv.  243,  561— vi.  189  note. 

Custine,  general,  forces  under,  1792,  ii. 
464 — operations  in  Alsace.  489  ct  scq. — 
and  on  the  Rhine,  507  et  seq. — recrosses 
that  river,  508 — state  of  his  army,  ib. 
— operations  on  the  Rhine  in  1793.  iii. 
40 — repeatedly  defeated  there,  and  is 
superseded,  il.- — takes  the  command 
in  Flanders,  47 — is  removed  from  the 
command,  48  — connection  of  Berth ier 
with  him,  iv.  43 — and  of  Kleber,  162 
note — his  trial,  iii.  158 — his  execution, 
48,  159. 

Custiue,  the  younger,  execution  of,  iii. 
226,  308. 

Custine,  madam  e,  iii.  159. 

Custine,  fort,  destruction  of,  xiii.  450. 

Custrin,  surrender  of,  to  the  French,  vii. 
244  —  military  department  of.  267  — 
continued  occupation  of  the  fortress 
by  them,  viii.  229,  230,  557,  xi.  324— 
state  of  its  garrison,  1813,  xii.  30 — 
surrendered  to  the  Allies,  1814,  xiii. 
96. 

Cuttack,  conquest  of  the,  viii.  63 — ces- 
sion of  it  to  the  British,  73 — opera- 
tions in,  1805,  97. 

Cuxhaven,  seizure  of,  by  Prussia,  v.  493 
— by  the  French,  vi.  255. 

Czarnovo,  combats  at,  vii.  312. 

Czartorinski,  prince,  efforts  of,  on  behalf 
of  Poland,  iii.  514 — friendship  of  Alex- 
ander with,  v.  549,  vi.  401,  527  — 
counsels  of,  regarding  France,  vii.  151 
— removed  from  the  Russian  ministry, 
155  — xi.  196. 

Czenstochau,  surrender  of.  to  the  Allies, 
xii.  30. 

Czerny  George,  the  Servian  leader,  vii. 
328 — revolt  of,  from  Turkey.  436,  x. 
462  —  defeated  at  Ni/.za,  471  —  opera- 
tions against  him,  1811,  490. 

Czorbatoff,  prince,  xii.  148.  195. 
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Dacoits,  extirpation  of  the,  vii.  595. 

Dacres,  captain,  defence  of  the  Guerriere 
by,  xiii.  391. 

Daendels,  general,  efforts  of,  to  rouse  in- 
surrection in  Holland,  iii.  469— cap- 
tures the  Dutch  fleet,  470 — arrest  of 
the  Dutch  deputies  by  him,  iv.  427 — 
overthrows  the  Directory  there,  428 
—  defeated  at  the  Helder,  v.  140  — 
again  at  Pelten,  &e.,  142,  143,  144.  __ 

Dagobert,  discovery  of  the  tomb  of,  iii. 
175. 

Dagobert,  general,  defeated  at  Truellas, 
and  superseded,  iii.  85,  86  —  death  of, 
439. 

D'Agoust,  see  Agoust. 

D'Aguilar,  see  Aguilar. 

I  )'Aiguillon,  see  Aiguillon. 

Dalberg,  the  grand-duke  of,  adherence 
of,  to  Napoleon,  xii.  433 — communica- 
tions of,  with  the  Allies,  xiii.  Ill  —  at 
the  council  for  deliberating  on  the 
settlement  of  France,  182 — a  member 
of  the  provisional  government,  186. 

Dalecarlia,  the  mines  of,  x.  5<>7. 

D'Aleuibert,  are  Alembert. 

Dalhousie,  general  the  earl  of,  at  the 
Pyrenees,  xi.  532,  533  —  and  during 
the  pursuit,  535 — at  San  Marcial,  54] 
— at  Bordeaux,  xiii.  90. 

Dalrnatia,  due  de,  .see  Soult. 

Dalmatia,  province  of,  vi.  495,  49,8  —  the 
Alps  of,  496 — cession  of  it  to  Austria, 
iv.  341 — offered  by  Napoleon  in  ex- 
change for  Naples,  vii.  160  —  allotted 
to  France  by  Tilsit,  566,  569 — is  over- 
run by  the  Austrian?,  xii.  312. 

Dalrymple,  colonel,  viii.  37. 

Ditlryinple,  general  Sir  Ho\v,  viii.  43S — 
on  the  capitulation  of  Jlayleu,  50:2  -- 
succeeds  Sir  Harry  Burrard  in  Portu- 
gal, 51  s  -anni.-tice  there  after  Vimeira, 
535  the  convention  of  Ciritra,  536  — 
court  (A'  inquiry  on  him,  53!»,  5J5  - 

l>altoi!.  general,  xii.  3o2. 

Damanhour,   arrival    of  the    French   at, 

iv.    5SJ        capture   of,    by  the    Arab.-, 

642. 
D.nnas    fount    Charles    de,    during    the 

flight  to  Varenncs,  ii.  73,  HI. 
Dam;;-,  a  leader  of  the  Fdiillanf -.  ii.  1 1'.i. 
Damas.  foinit   Roi/er  de,  convention  with 

Ki-llcriuami.  iv.  ~i":l     invade.,  the  papal 

states,  and  his  defeat,  v.  412,  462. 
I  lain;. s,  capture  of.    by    the    French,  iv. 

62'i. 


Damiens,  attempt  to  assassinate  Louis 
XV.  by,  i.  205. 

Damietta,  outlet  of  the  Nile  at,  iv.  572 — 
harbour  of,  576 — is  fortified  by  Napo- 
leon, 614 — capture  of  a  detachment  of 
Turks  at,  1800,  v.  568— surrender  of, 
to  the  British,  588,  590_captured  by 
them  in  1807,  vii.  448. 

Dammartin,  rout  of  the  French  at,  ii. 
472. 

Dampierre,  count  de,  murder  of,  ii.  84. 

Dampierre,  general,  succeeds  Dumourier 
on  the  frontier,  ii.  535,  iii.  36 — defeat 
and  death  of,  43. 

Dance,  commodore,  defeat  of  Linois  bv, 
vi.  245. 

Dandoins,  M  ,  ii.  73. 

Danes,  effects  on  England  of  the  incur- 
sions of  the,  i.  60. 

D'Augouleme,  see  Angouleme. 

Danholm,  capture  of,  by  the  French,  viii. 
246. 

Danican,  general,  defeats  the  Vendeans 
at  Angers,  ii.  667 — on  the  llth  Yen- 
demiaire,  iii.  626. 

Dannenberg.  defeat  of  the  French  near, 
xii.  185. 

Dannebrog,  the,  at  the  Baltic,  v.  530,  533. 

Danton,  Georges  Jacques,  early  life  and 
character  of,  ii.  133 — denunciation  of 
Lafayette  by  him,  86 — at  the  revolt  of 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  94,  95 — character 
of  madame  Roland  by,  125  note  —  a 
leader  of  the  Jacobins,  133 — his  influ- 
ence in  the  Cordeliers,  148  —  proposes 
Yv'estermann  as  leader  on  the  10th 
August,  197 — his  connection  with  that 
insurrection,  203,  2os — and  proceed- 
ings on  that  occasion,  215,  219 — the 
impersonation  of  Jacobinism,  229  — 
minister  of  public  justice.  236 -  speech 
of,  before  the  Assembly,  <(>.-  sangui- 
nary demands  of,  241  —  plans  the 
massacres  of  the  prisons,  215  — his 
energy,  249  — elected  member  for  the 
Convention,  271  • — on  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  king,  312 — proceedings  of, 
at  Liege,  497 — and  in  Flanders,  500 — 
energetic  counsels  of,  515 — is  sent  to 
watch  Dumourier,  532  —  denounces 
him  at  the  Jacobins,  Hi. — proposes  the 
re-establishment  of  the  revolutionary 
tribunal,  537.  539 — transferred  to  the 
committee  of  general  defence,  515  — 
proposes  a  camp  at  Paris,  ;")16 — a 
member  of  the  committee  of  public 
salvation.  54S,  iii.  59,  notes — opposes 
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the  trial  of  Marat,  ii,  555 — and  the  for- 
niatiun  of  a  conventional  guard,  503 
— denounces  the  Girondists,  565 — on 
the  28th  May,  5fi7 — organises  the  re- 
volt of  thc"31st  May,  568— on  the 
31st  May,  570 — and  the  2d  June,  570 
— on  the  fall  of  the  Girondists,  001 — 
on  the  allied  invasion,  iii.  50— coun- 
cils of,  against  the  Girondist  confeder- 
acy, 145 — his  first  estrangement  from 
Robespierre,  2(>9 — is  urged  by  him  to 
retire  from  Paris,  210 — his  principles, 
ib. — efforts  of,  to  detach  Robespierre 
from  the  municipality,  214 — his  de- 
struction resolved  on  by  Robespierre, 
'217 — his  speech  on  returning  to  the 
Jacobins,  219 — and  speech  of  Robes- 
pierre with  regard  to  him,  220 — final 
rupture  between  them,  230 — warned 
of  his  danger,  but  refuses  to  flee,  233 

—  his   arrest,    ib. — speecli    of  Robes- 
pierre   against   him,    235 — and   of   St 
Just,  23(3 — his   trial,   238  ct  scq. — his 
condemnation,   240,  241 — and   cxecu- 
tien,  242 — at  one  time  in  the  pay  of 
the  court,  254  note — submission  of  his 
party  after  his  fall,  2.14. 

Dautou,  madamc.  heroism  of,  iii.  241. 

Dautonists,  estrangement  of  the,  from 
Robespierre,  iii.  209 — their  principles, 
210 — recriminations  between  them  and 
the  Hebcrtists,  212 — their  destruction 
resolved  on  by  Robespierre,  217- 
attack  by  them  on  the  Anarchists.  222 

—  their  exultation  over  the  fall  of  that 
party,    232 — trial   of   the.    23!» — their 
execution,    212 — reflections    on    their 
fall,  2J5 — submission  of  the  remnant 
of  the   party,    254 — impression   made 
by  their  fall  throughout  Europe.  281 
— characteristics  of  their  death.  375  — 
the    remnant  join    Tallien,    330  — arid 
the  Thcrmidorians.  iii.  5SO. 

])anton.  gen  oral,  at  Toulouse,  x  iii.  SO  note. 

Dant/ic,  views  of  Prussia  on,  17'.'3.  iii. 
400 — its  seizure  by  that  power.  02,  iv. 
•'!31 — its  population,  vii.  INI  note — 
Prussian  garrison  of,  18(>7.  300  —com- 
mencement of  the  blockade  by  the 
French,  32  (--progress  of  the  sictcc.327 
— the  bloi-kado  is  raised,  338,302 — '11!(1 
auain  resumed,  305  —description  of  it, 
5t'0- -first  successes  of  the  siege,  5t>2 
— attempt  to  raise  it,  and  further  ope- 
ration^. 5('5  -—  its  surrender,  50> — - 
provision  of  Tilsit  refrardin.u:  it.  559  — 
its  cession  to  France.///.-  government 
of  it  by  Rapp.  viii.  22^ — territory 
around  it  occupied  by  the  French.  221) 
- — French  garrison  of  it.  x.  5  13  note — 
supplies  in  it  for  the  Russian  campaign, 
61!)— retreat  of  the  French  to.  xi.  2'1", 


235— is  blockaded  by  Platoff,  236— 
influx  of  fugitives  into  it,  237 — their 
inefficient  condition,  238  —  French 
forces  in  it,  324 — blockaded  by  the 
Allies,  ib.,  326,  342  note — forces  of 
Rapp  in  it,  xii.  21) — immense  stores 
which  it  contained,  ib. — negotiations 
between  Napoleon  and  the  Allies  re- 
garding it,  (jO — operations  before  it, 
1813,  298— its  capitulation,  301. 
Danube,  the  river,  and  its  basin,  vi.  496 
— the  true  line  for  assailing  Austria,  v. 
9,  472,  vi.  642 — restrictions  on  its 
navigation,  507 — its  commercial  value, 
508 — passage  of  it  by  the  archduke 
Charles  in  17'.'0,  iv.  179 — by  the  French 
in  1799,  v.  15 — by  the  Austrians  in 
IN >! i,  v.  310— and  "by  the  French,  318 
— by  the  French  in  1805,  vi.  539  — 
Napoleon's  flotilla  on  it,  5SO — passage 
of  it  by  Kutusoff,  582 — seizure  of  its 
bridge  by  the  French,  591 — descrip- 
of  it  at  Vienna,  ix.  33 — repulse  of 
Lannes  in  the  attempt  to  pass  it,  34 — • 
passage  by  the  French  before  Aspern, 
35 — Napoleon's  projects  for  crossing 
at  Lobau,  149 — bridges  erected  by 
him,  15(1 — his  real  designs  regarding 
the  passage,  1  51 — attempt  to  cross  it 
at  Presburg,  1 54 — feigned  preparations 
for  the  passage,  174 — the  real  passage 
effected,  175  —  unhealthiness  of  the 
plains  of  it,  x.  400 — importance  of  the 
line  of  it,  401 — campaign  of  1S09  be- 
tween the  Russians  and  Turks  on  it, 
472 — importation  of  British  goods  by 
it  in  1810,  475 — the  Russians  driven 
across  it,  493 — passage  of  it  by  the 
Turks,  ib. — and  by  the  Russians,  495 
— extension  of  the  frontier  of  Russia 
to  it,  598. 

Daoiz,  death  of,  at  Madrid,  viii.  300. 

Darby,  admiral,  i.  125  note. 

Dardanelles,  description  of  the.  vii.  437, 
x.  447 — the  British  expedition  to.  vii. 
439 — state  of  the  fortifications,  438 — 
forcing  of  the  passage,  4  in — rcpassagc 
by  the  expedition,  4  \~> — the  straits 
blockaded,  4  10 — causes  of  the  failure 
of  the  expedition,  40S — value  of  the 
castles  of,  to  Russia,  x.  585 — the  com- 
mand of,  secured  by  Russia,  598. 

Daricau,  general,  at  Seville  in  1811,  x. 
173  — at  St  Pierre,  xii.  370,  37!'— at 
Orthes,  xiii.  4:5 — at  Toulouse,  74. 

Darius,  invasion  of  Scythia  by.  xi.  215. 

Darlberg,  M.,  vi.  322.  " 

Darthe,  a  Jacobin,  at  Arras,  iii.  313  note 
— a  member  of  Babceuif's  committee,  iv. 
380—  trial  of,  380  -his  execution,  3S7. 

Dartmoor,  the  depot  for  prisoners  at,  is. 
681. 
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D'Artois,  the  comte,  see  Artois. 

Daru,  count,  interview  of,  with  Napoleon, 
after  Calder's  action,  vi.  439 — adminis- 
tration of  the  conquered  provinces  of 
Prussia  by,  vii.  267 — statement  by  liiui 
of  the  contributions  levied  there,  562 
note  —  additional  exactions  from  it, 
570,  viii.  176  note,  230 — exactions  of, 
in  Austria,  1S09,  ix.  267 — and  in  Prus- 
sia, x.  544— xi.  85,  99,  152. 

Darwin,  Dr,  on  the  fall  of  the  Bastille,  i. 
564  note. 

Dashwood,  Sir  Charles,  on  breaking  the 
line,  iii.  396  note. 

Daultanne,  general,  vii.  232  note. 

Daun,  marshal,  ii.  3SO. 

Dauphin,  the,  father  of  Louis  XVI.,  cha- 
racter of,  i.  243. 

Dauphin,  the  eldest  son  of  Louis  XVI., 
birth  of,  i.  342— his  death,  4S1. 

Dauphin,  the,  afterwards  Louis  XVII. ,  i. 
617 — anecdotes  of  him,  ii.  7  — at  the 
Bastille  fC-te,  42— during  the  flight  to 
Varennes,  75  ct  *cq. — after  the  return 
to  Paris,  90 — at  the  closing  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  99 — on  the  20th 
June,  188  -  at  the"Bas.tille  fete  of  1792, 
195—on  the  luth  August.  211,  '-'14, 
237 — during  the  imprisonment  in  the 
Temple,  2. '4  ft  xtq. — last  interview  of, 
with  his  father,  315 — proclaimed  at 
Toulon,  iii.  90 — is  separated  from  his 
mother,  and  cruel  treatment  of  him, 
160,  161— his  last  days  and  death, 
015. 

Dauphine.  weight  of  taxes  in.  i.  195— dis- 
turbances in,  during  1788,  3s>0 — and 
in  17s'.'.  584— reception  of  the  depu- 
ties from.  433. 

Daurier.  general,  at  Fleurus,  iii.  425. 

David,  the  abbe.  vi.  3<>2. 

David  the  painter,  on  tliolOth  August, 
ii.  21> — member  of  tlie  Convention, 
271  -at  the  fete  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
iii.  2>1  —  his  devotion  to  Robespierre, 
334  —  exempted  from  accusation,  593. 

DavidofF,  colonel,  partisan  successes  of, 
xi.  117.  15-J. 

Davidowich.  general,  movements  of.  in 
Italy,  iv.  97— is  defeated  at  Calliano, 
9^_ retreats  to  the  Brenner.  IH:{ — 
forc<  s  Tinder  him.  ]i>5  -  deli  at-  of  Vau- 
bois  by  him,  1  o>;  -his  inaetivitv  during 
Arc"la.  113.  115  forces  under  him, 
]>IMI.  v.  lo^ — operations  under  him, 
18o5,  vi.  567. 

Davou-t,  Louis  Nicolas,  mar.-hal,  prince 
of  Kchmuhl,  iV.c..  parentage,  early  life, 
rind  character  of,  iv.  :'.'_'7  note  at- 
tempts to  arrest  Dumourier,  ii.  535,  iii. 
•''i  -  commands  in  the  l'\T<-nc'-s.  M; 
Refuted  at  IVr'.i-nan.  ih. —  hi-  sitna 


tion,  ib. — first  distinguishes  himself  at 
Diersheim,  iv.  327 — defeats  the  Arabs 
at  Benyhady,  643 — corps  under  him  in 
the  Army  of  England,  vi.  23-1  —  is 
created  marshal,  347  —  425 — corps 
under  him  in  the  grand  army,  1805, 
452,  533,  notes — direction  of  his  march, 
533 — passage  of  the  Danube  by  him, 
539 — advances  to  Aicha,  542  —  his 
further  movements,  568 — in  pursuit  of 
the  Austrian  s,  580 — defeat  of  Meer- 
feldt  by  him,  582.  583 — his  corps  moved 
to  Presburg,  597 — advance  of,  to  Aus- 
terlitz,  607— at  Austerlitz,  611,  615, 
C20,  621 — threatens  the  Russians'  re- 
treat, 626  note — commands  the  3d 
corps  during  the  campaign  of  Jena,  vii. 
196  note  —  movements  before  that 
battle,  205 — captures  Nauinburg,  211 
— movements  prescribed  to  him,  215, 
223— the  battle  of  Auerstadt,  224— 
Napoleon's  depreciation  of  his  victory 
there,  231  note — losses  sustained  by 
him,  231 — operations  in  pursuit,  235 

—  occupies    Leipsic,  239— is    moved 
toward  Berlin,  241 — captures  Ciistrin, 
244— and  enters  that  city,  258 — review 
of   his    corps,    262  • —  his    rapacity   in 
Prussia,  267 — occupies  Warsaw,  305— 
advances  to  the  Bug,  310 — forces  the 
passage  of  the  I'kra,  311  — at  Oolymin, 
317,    318,     319—  further    movements, 
339,  34ti— at  Eylau,  345  note.  349,  354, 
355,  357 — 365.  510,  51  7 — at  Heilsberg, 
52f' —  and  subsequent  movements,  526 
— marches  on  Ko'nigsberg,  527 — atro- 
cities of,  at  Hamburg,  viii.  149  note — 
revenue  bestowed  on  him,  175  note — 
threatens   Denmark,   217 — moved    to- 
ward the  Oder.  328 — forces,  operations, 
i<:c.,at  commencement  of  the  campaign 
of  Kchmuhl.  «;5n.  657  note,  658,  662, 
663— his  danger  before  that  battle,  66:', 

—  movements    of.    665  —  combat    at 
Thaun,   6i'>7 — junction  with   Lefebvrc, 
and    subsequent  movements.    6ii^ — at 
Landshut,  <i73 — operations  against  the 
Archduke,  H7  I  -at  Din/lin^.   '175— at 
Kchmuhl.  6.MI— is  posted  «it  Hatisbon. 
ix.  2,  3     his  position  after  the  capture 
of  Vienna.  18.  32— movements  before 
Aspern.  37-- at  Aspcrn.    II — counsels 
retreat  after  the  battle,  'In      position 
in   1, ijlip.u.  lis — cheek  of.  at  Presburg, 
151  _lM)_at  Wagram,  184,   188.  191, 
1'.'3,  I'.it  —  and  movements  in  pursuit, 
209— oppressive  conduct  of.  in  Prussia. 
x.  ."II — overruns  Pomerania,  545 — in 
1s!  2.    630  —  his     corps    erosses     the 
Niemen,    xi.    1  -     operations    against 
P.nL'rathion,  1 :; —succeeds  Jerome,  1  I 

—  cheeks   Bnsrrathion  at  Mohilow.   15 
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— his  subsequent  inactivity,  16 — pas- 
sage of  the  Dnieper  by  him,  3C— at 
Srnolensko,  39,  41 — at  Valutina,  46 — 
order  of  inarch  during  the  advance  to 
Moscow,  62 — plan  of  attack  proposed 
at  Borodino,  73  —  at  Borodino,  75, 
77 — is  wounded  there,  75 — at  Malo- 
Jaroslawitz,  130,  132  —  line  of  re- 
treat from  Moscow  proposed  by  him, 
134— at  Wiazma,  131),  140— is  suc- 
ceeded by  Ney  in  command  of  the 
rearguard,  142  —  retrent  of  his  corps 
toward  Smoleusko,  150,  161 — at  Kras- 
noi,  165 — his  marshal's  baton  taken 
there,  167 — losses  of  his  corps  up  to 
its  arrival  at  Orcha,  171  — its  strength 
at  various  times,  210  note — junction 
of  the  Danish  troops  with  him  in 
1S13,  315— his  position  at  the  open- 
ing of  that  campaign,  323 — evacuates 
Dresden,  331 — forces  under  him,  340 
note — captures  Hamburg,  410 — forti- 
fication of  that  city,  and  contributions 
levied  by  him  on  it,  xii.  20 — forces, 
position,  and  operations  of,  1813,  25 
note,  29.  49  note — at  Hamburg  and 
its  neighbourhood,  184 —advances  in 
the  direction  of  Berlin,  ih. — but  again 
retires,  185 — his  dangerous  position 
211 — Bernadotte  moved  against  him, 
262,  269 — operations  against  him,  285 
— retires  into  the  city,  and  is  separated 
from  the  Danes,  il>. — proposed  capitu- 
lation, 295 — details  of  his  forces,  631, 
650 — is  blockaded  in  Hamburg,  540 — 
operations  there,  xiii.  97 — capitulates, 
98 — his  oppressive  government  of  it, 
235 — details  of  his  requisitions  on  it. 
xiv.  9ti — minister  at  war  during  the 
Hundred  days,  xiii.  591,  623 -— in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  after  Waterloo,  xiv. 
81  —  concludes  the  capitulation  of 
Paris,  81. 

Dearborn,  general,  xiii.  347  —  invades 
( 'anada,  389  —his defeat, 390 — captures 
Fort  George,  413. 

Death,  debate  on  abolition  of  the  pun- 
ishment of.  ii.  69 — Robespierre's  essay 
on.  143 — the  means  of  government 
after  the  fall  of  Danton.  iii.  253 — form 
of.  during  the  retreat  from  Moscow, 
\i.  1-15.  1st?. 

Doha,  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  at,  ix. 
399. 

Debelle,  general  defeat  of,  at  ('rote  h 
Pierrot,  vi.  121—  death  of,  132. 

Debrez,  Jean,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  general  defence,  ii.  515  note 
— and  of  that  of  public  salvation,  54X 
note. 

De  Brienne,  sec  Briennc. 

Debry,    Jean,    a    member    of   the    com- 


mittee of  public  salvation,  iii.  59  note 
— is  attacked  at  Rastadt,  and  wounded, 
v.  22. 

Debt,  national,  see  National  debt. 

Decades,  institution  of,  in  France,  iii. 
153. 

Dccaen,  general,  in  1800  occupies 
Munich,  v.  321 — at  Hohenlinden,  426 
—in  pursuit,  429 — at  Salzburg,  431  — 
occupies  that  town,  432 — operations 
in  pursuit,  433 — succeeds  Macdonald 
in  Catalonia,  x.  91- — recaptures  Mout- 
serrat,  410 — difficulties  of,  in  1813, 
xii.  330 — raises  the  siege  of  Tarragona, 
332 — retires  into  Catalonia,  ib. —  ope- 
rations during  1814  in  la  Vendee,  xiii. 
90. 

Decatur,  commodore,  capture  of  the 
Macedonian  by,  xiii.  393  —  captured 
by  the  Endymion,  429. 

Decazes,  M.,  xiv.  104,  105. 

Deccan,  the  French  possessions  in.  vii. 
638 — cession  of.  to  the  British,  viii.  73 — 
Wellington's  administration  of  it,  75. 

Declaration  of  Pilnitz,  the,  ii.  415. 

Declaration  of  rights,  the  English,  i.  80. 

Decline,  alternation  of,  with  progress, 
xiv.  201. 

Decorations,  universality  of,  in  Russia,  x. 
570. 

Dec-res,  M.,  minister  of  marine,  vi.  278 — 
correspondence  of  Napoleon  with, 
1805,  394,  414 — on  the  probabilities 
regarding  the  English  expedition,  vi. 
422  —  443  note,  445.  455  —  revenue 
bestowed  on  him,  viii.  176  note — xiii. 
623. 

Dedowich,  general,  at  Aspern,  ix.  54. 

Dee  river,  the.  ii.  332. 

Defence,  the,  at  the  1st  of  June,  iii.  396 
—at  the  Baltic,  v.  535— at  Trafalgar, 
vi.  473  note. 

Defeu,  M.,  v.  279. 

Defiance,  the,  at  the  Nile,  iv.  000 — at  the 
Baltic,  v.  529.  534. 

Deficit  in  the  French  finances,  the.  at 
various  times,  i.  215  note.  310,  325, 
329.  330.  340,  361,  3t;<».  4:js  note. 

Defnincc,  general,  xii.  493.  i!31. 

D'Eglantine.  x<c  Fabre  d'Eglantine. 

Dego,  battle  of.  iv.  53 — second,  54. 

Dehargues,  a  Yenclean  chief,  ii.  658. 

Deism,  Voltaire's,  i.  164 — prevalence  of, 
under  the  Directory,  iv.  ,".73. 

Dejean,  general,  trial  of  Malet  before,  xi. 
265 — at  Briennc.  xii.  480— public  ceil- 
sure  of.  53s  xiii.  1  7o. 

Delacroix,  gee  Lacroix. 

Delambis,  colonel,  viii.  543. 

Delarue.  transportation  of,  iv.  4o.~. 

De  la  Mothe.  ate  Mothe. 

Dclaunav.  *"'  Launav. 
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Delaunay,  general,  v.  371. 

Delaware  bar,  operations  in,  xiii.  401, 
407. 

D' Elide,  see  Elbee. 

Delbrol,  a  member  of  the  Five  Hundred, 
v.  '214. 

Delegates,  origin  of  the  system  of,  i.  18. 

Delegates,  college  of,  in  France,  iii.  618, 

Deleitosa,  capture  of,  by  the  British,  ix. 
436. 

Delessart,  see  Lessart. 

Delft,  revolt  of,  against  the  French,  xii. 
304. 

Delft,  man-of-war,  loss  of  the,  iv.  276. 

Delgrasse,  a  Negro  leader,  death  of,  vi. 
130. 

Delhi,  battle  of,  viii.  56 — ceded  to  the 
British,  73 — repulse  of  Holkar  before, 
86. 

Delmas,  member  of  the  committees,  ii. 
545,  548,  iii.  59,  notes. 

Delnias,  general,  joins  Napoleon  in  Italy, 
1707,  iv.  2 S 5— hi  the  Italian  Tyrol, 
297,  298 — v.  27— at  Maguano,  31— at 
Moeskirch,  3U9 — opposes  the  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  vi.  34  —  forces 
under  him,  1M3,  xii.  640 — at  Mo'ckcrn, 
229— at  Leipsic,  249— death  of,  there, 
250. 

Del  Parque,  the  due.  xff  Parque. 

Delta  of  Egypt,  the,  iv.  572. 

Delta  of  the  Mississippi,  xiii.  277  ct  mq. 

Delta  of  the  Rhine,  iii.  455. 

Delzon,  general,  at  Borodino,  xi.  79--al 
Malo-Jaroslawitz,  123. 

Dcmasis,  M.,  iv.  14  note. 

Demerara,  subjugation  of,  by  the  British, 
in  1796,  iv.  2(>1 — again  in  1800,  v. 
414 — and  again  in  I$u4,  vi.  244 — is 
formally  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  xiii. 
547. 

Dcmerville,  execution  of,  v.  405. 

Democracy,  tendency  of  the  intellectual 
classes  to,  i.  192 — the  fundamental 
error  of.  ii.  233  sanguinary  character 
of  it,  iii.  136 — absolute  during  the 
Keign  of  Terror,  355 — perversion  of 
the  jury  system  under  it,  367-  provi- 
sion for  arresting  its  course,  375 — 
adherence  to  its  principles  in  Poland, 
iii.  4 '.'5  —  increased  power  given  to  it, 
there  in  1573,  5u6  -its  impatience  of 
taxation,  528  —its  inferiority  as  a  sus- 
taining agent,  iv.  I:!*-  its  instability, 
vii.  77 — supremacy  given  to  the  wicked 
in  it.  171  its  influence  as  regards 
British  India,  viii.  1  1  •_'  its  tyranny, 
li'iti  note— influence  of  the  resistance 
to  it  in  F.ngland,  2~M~  workings  of  it 
in  America,  xiii.  323 — its  aggressive 
tendency.  475 — the  general  tendency 
toward,  xiv.  2i>5  -causes  of  its  enmity 


to  Christianity,  226 — influence  of,  as  a 
spring  iii  government,  233 — its  evils, 
234 — these  less  complained  of  than 
aristocratic  ones,  236 — causes  of  its 
rapid  overthrow,  237 — and  of  its  ten- 
dencies, 238  —  corruption  of  public 
opinion  under  it,  247 — causes  of  its 
cruelties,  253 — absence  of  responsibi- 
lity under  it,  254 — its  struggle  with 
aristocracy,  259 — its  purifying  agency, 
274,  275 — its  moving  and  dispersing 
agency,  276  et  scq. — its  violent  out- 
breaks, 279. 

D'Enghien,  tee  Enghien. 

D'Enguy,  foundery  of,  iii.  445. 

Denia,  check  of  the  British  at,  x.  409 — 
holds  out  till  the  peace,  xiii.  66. 

Denis,  colonel,  xiii,  173. 

Denis,  raadame,  i.  160. 

Denisoff,  general,  at  Sekoczyrc>  iii.  522 — - 
at  Maccowice,  524. 

Denisoff.  general  Orloff,  xce  Orloff. 

Denmark,  the  navy  of,  in  1792,  ii.  356 
note  —  in  1793,  recognises  the  mari- 
time code  of  Great  Britain,  iii.  63 — a 
party  to  the  armed  neutrality  of  1780, 
v.  4S7 — abandons  its  principles,  488 — 
proclamation  with  regard  to  neutrals, 
490 — negotiations  in  1600,  with  regard 
to  the  right  of  search,  &c.,  493,  4'.i4 — . 
joins  the  northern  coalition  of  1801, 
497,  5UO — and  attacks  Hamburg.  505 
• — her  navy  at  this  time,  519 — spirit 
by  which  animated,  523 — preparations 
against  Great  Britain,  525 — armistice 
after  the  battle  of  the  Baltic,  538 — 
abandons  the  maritime  confederacy, 
554 — preparations  in  1603,  vi.  222 — 
articles  of  Tilsit  with  regard  to  her, 
vii.  5(>4,  viii.  119 — reasons  which  led 
to  the  British  expedition  against  her 
in  1S07.  246  — her  uniform  hostility  to 
Great  Britain.  247  —  proceedings  of 
the  expedition,  250  it  act/. — surrender 
of  her  fleet,  255 — her  cordial  junction 
with  France.  274 — shipping  employed 
in  the  British  trade  with  her,  ix.  7<>0 
— she  declares  war  again.-t  Sweden,  x. 
512—  the  king  proposes  himself  as 
crown-prince  of  Sweden,  524---  and  is 
supported  by  Napoleon,  525 — her  ac- 
cession to  the  continental  system, 
5-10— attempts  of  the  Allies  to  gain 
her  in  1M3.  xi.  313— her  views  and 
demands,  i/>.  —  accession  of,  to  the 
alliance  with  Napoleon,  315 — her  spo- 
liation agreed  to  by  the  Allies,  xii.  6 
—  treaty  with  France,  7 — operations 
of  the  Allies  against  her,  2S6 — joins 
the  Allies  after  Leipsic.  2*7 — treaty, 
•l:'>2  —  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  xiii. 
5^7,  538 — abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
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,r>50 — severance  of  Norway  from  her, 
502  —  preparations  against  Napoleou 
on  his  return  from  Elba,  556. 

Dennewitz,  movements  preparatory  to, 
xii.  162 —  battle  of,  ib.  —  conduct  of 
the  generals,  167  tt  nc.q. — Napoleon's 
conduct  on  receiving  intelligence  of  it, 
173  note. 

Denon,  II.,  iv.  563 — his  work  on  Egypt, 
614. 

Departments,  division  of  France  into,  i. 
6u7  note,  ii.  10 — its  effect  on  freedom, 
13 —  revolt  of  the,  in  favour  of  the 
Girondists',  iii.  11:5 — assemblies  of  the, 
decree  against,  '2'2l. 

Departmental  guard,  proposal  for,  ii.  285. 

Deppen,  combat  at,  vii.  344 — repulse  of 
Ney  at,  51ti. 

Deputies,  chamber  of,  adulation  of  Na- 
poleon by  the,  viii.  152 — opening  of, 
and  Napoleon's  speech  niter  Leipsic, 
xii.  413  i'f  .sviy. — opposition  to  him  in 
it,  and  Laine's  report,  415 — he  dis- 
solves it,  418 —  meeting  of  it  during 
the  Hundred  days,  xiii.  ti!7-  -opening 
of  it,  621 — consternation  in,  on  the 
intelligence  of  Waterloo,  xiv.  74 — mea- 
sures to  compel  the  emperor  to  a'ndi- 
cate,  76 — and  joy  on  his  abdication,  77. 

Derbeud,  conquest  of,  by  Russia,  iv.  213. 

Derby,  disturbances  in,  ix.  616. 

Derfelden,  general,  at  Novi,  v.  103,  105, 
Io6,  107. 

Dernstedt,  arrival  of  Hohenluhe  at,  vii. 
234. 

I')eroy,  general,  in  the  Tyrol,  1805,  vi. 
57(> — defeated  at  Dingolting,  viii.  651' 
—  forcing  of  the  passes  of  the  Tyrol 
l>y  him,  ix.  115 — at  Innspruck,  lit). 

Desaix,  Louis  Charles,  parentage,  early 
history,  and  character  of,  iv.  1*17  note 
— forces  under  him,  171"'.  167  —  at  the 
passage  of  the  Rhine,  16!i- — at  Malsch, 
17  t —  at  Langenberg,  1>8 — at  Uibe- 
rai-h,  I'.MI  —  and  during  the  retreat, 
ll'l—  at  Uie  siege  of  Kelil,  ItM  —  at 
the  passage  of  the  Rhine  at  Diersheim, 
327  —  526  —  the  friendship  between 
him  and  Napoleon.  55o.  551 — accom- 
panies Napoleon  to  Egypt,  563 — at 
the  .-unvnder  of  Malta,  567 — passage 
of  the  desert  by  him.  582,  5>3  note — 
fir.--t  combat  with  the  Mamelukes,  5.y5 
at  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids.  5>7, 
5.s>>-  •  is  despatched  toward  upper 
Eu'Vpt.  ."/.in  —  and  his  successes  there. 
615.  642  —  his  civil  administration  of 
it,  1.43— defeats  Mourad  I'.ey.  at  Syont, 
v.  56(>  —  joins  Napoleon  in  Italy, 
373 — at  Marengo,  377.  37'.'  -his  death 
there.  3N> —  monument  to  him.  viii. 
IbS. 
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Deschamp,  M.,  xi.  603. 

Deseloseaux,  M.,  xiii.  535. 

Desermout,  M.,  xiii.  623. 

Desert,  passage  of  the  Egyptian,  by  the 
French,  iv.  582 — and  of  the  Syrian, 
620  —  repassage  of  the  latter,  641  — 
passage  of,  by  the  Anglo-Indian  forces, 
v.  51)2. 

Deseze,  M. ,  s>:c  Sezc. 

Desgardens,  general,  wounded  at  Eylau, 
vii.  351. 

Desgenettes,  the  surgeon,  accompanies 
.  Napoleon  to  Egypt,  iv.  563  —  opera- 
tions there,  614. 

Desgravieres,  general,  death  of,  x.  3(58. 

Desgrouettes,  Pepin,  ii.  243. 

Desillcs,  Angelique,  death  of.  ii.  G1I5. 

Dessilles,  M.,  death  of,  ii.  41),  5(1. 

Desiree,  the,  at  the  .Baltic,  v.  535. 

Desolation,  the  valley  of,  v.  350. 

D'Espague,  net:  Espagne. 

Despard,  colonel,  conspiracy  of,  and  his 
execution,  vi.  244. 

Despinus  1'erros,  forcing  of,  by  the 
French,  ix.  501. 

Despinasse,  a  senator,  vi.  65. 

Despinoy,  general,  iv.  87. 

Despotism,  influence  of  the  absence  of 
hereditary  succession  on,  i.  21  —  its 
establishment  in  Spain,  27  —  circum- 
stances which  checked  it  in  England, 
66 — its  establishment  in  France,  (JS  ct. 
sc'/.jUHi — its  establishment  foreseen  by 
ilirabeau,  41'() — essay  on  it,  by  him, 
451 — its  character  in  Russia,  x.  5t>i.) — 
its  advantages  and  evils,  xiv.  231. 

D'Espremenil.  xrc  Espremenil. 

Desprez.  a  Fieiich  c;>pit:dist,  vii.  'J4,  1'5. 

Despuig,  cardinal,  ix   3U2. 

Dessaix,  general,  at  the  1'iave,  ix.  23,  24 
—  is  wounded  at  IJorodino,  xi.  75-- 
defeat  of  JUibua  by,  xiii.  25. 

Dessalines,  the  Haytian  leader,  opera- 
tions of,  vi.  112, "l!3,  115  defeat  of, 
124 — enters  the  French  service,  126, 
127 — again  revolts,  131  — attacks  Cape 
Town,  132 — captures  1'ort  au-1'rince, 
133. 

Dessau,  bridge  of,  captured  by  Lannes, 
vii.  238,  -'•'>'.> — position  of  Davonst  at, 
1613.  xi.  323 — advance  of  the  Allies 
to.  ;',;),1.  SIM  — passage  of  the  Elbe  by 
the  Allies  at,  1543  —  tetc-de-pont  of, 
I-;5n_- defeat  ,,f  the  French  at.  4('4  — is 
evacuated  by  the  I-'reiieh,  xii.  I'.i6  — 
abandoned  by  the  Allies.  -Jn;j. 

Dessault,  the  surgeon,  iii.  616. 

Dcssoles.  genei-al,  operations  uniler.  1  7'.1'.1, 
v.  115. —  successes  of.  14  —  furtlur 
operations  of.  //>. — monument  erected 
by  him  to  Latour  d'Auvergne.  I122-- 
movcd  against  Veiieiras,  i\.  437—  at 
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Dessoles,  continued. 

Almonacid,  438  —  at  Ocana,  444 — in 
1810  is  placed  under  Soult,  499  — 
forcing  of  the  Puerto  del  Key  by,  501 
—  in  1814  commands  the  national 
guard,  xiii.  191. 

Destournelle,  M.,  ii.  580. 

Destutt  de  Tracy,  M.,  xiii.  186. 

Detroit,  fort,  capture  of,  by  the  Cana- 
dians, xiii.  38*i — defeat  of  Winchester 
at,  409— evacuation  of  it  by  the  Brit- 
ish, 419. 

Deux  Pouts,  cession  of,  to  France,  vi. 
152  note. 

Deux-Sevres,  department  of,  ii.  605. 

Devu,  combat  on  the,  iii.  547. 

Devaux,  general,  death  of,  xiv.  21. 

Devereux,  general,  x.  270. 

Devil's  bridge,  the,  v.  113 — combats  at, 
4],  117,  130. 

Devin  du  Village,  Rousseau's,  i.  168. 

Dcviiis,  general,  iii.  513. 

Devonshire,  duchess  of,  vii.  171  note. 

Dewenter,  retreat  of  the  Allies  to,  iii.  454. 

De  Winter,  see  Winter. 

D'Harvelay,  sr-e  Harvelay. 

D'Herbois,  sic  Collot  d'Herbois. 

D'Hilliers,  xcc  Baraguay  d'Hilliers. 

D'Houdetot,  the  countess,  i.  169. 

Diamond  fort,  Genoa,  v.  329 — attack  on, 
by  the  Austrian*,  336,  337. 

Diamond  necklace,  affair  of  the,  i.  352. 

Diamond  rock,  capture  of  the,  by  Ville- 
neuve.  vi.  431. 

Diario  Mercantil  de  Cadi/,  the.  xi.  455. 

Dichat,  general,  death  of,  iv.  57. 

Dickinson,  captain,  death  of,  xiii.  431. 

Dickson,  admiral,  v.  494. 

Dickson,  colonel,  at  Albuera,  x.  157 — 
at  the  first  siege  of  Badajos,  164—  at 
San  Sebastian,  xi.  545 — at  New  Orleans, 
xiii.  4i'.b'. 

Pidelnt.  M..  i.  3(i'.»  note. 

Diderot,  connection  <>f,  with  Rousseau, 
i.  16> —  character  of  the  writings  (if, 
175  —  on  the  inlluenci:  of  property.  171 
— favour  shown  bv  Catherine  to  him, 
17^.  17!'. 

Diebifch.  general,  at.  Polotsk,  xi.  155  — 
at  the  Kcivsina,  17«- defeat  of  Mae- 
<!uiiald  bv,  11'3—  convention  concluded 
by  him  with  York,  226  (f  »»/.- -  bio- 
grapliv  and  character  of  him,  23d-  at 
LlautZfii,  3^"  —  at  Culm,  xii.  133 — 551 
—  plan  projiosed  on  Napoleon's  march 
to  St  Dixicr,  xiii.  12''..  12\ 

Dieg,  battle  of,  viii.  87-  capture  of  the 
town,  91  —-cession  of,  tu  the  British, 
96. 

Difriistoin,  xr-f  Diirrcnstein. 
Diersheim,    passage-     of    the    Rhine   by 
JIortau  at,  iv.  3-6— battle  of,  ih.  ct  x^. 


Diet,  M.,  death  of,  ii.  221. 

Diet,  the  Polish,  constitution  of,  iii.  500 
— the  liberum  veto  in,  501 — descrip- 
tion of  its  meetings,  ib. — subsequent 
change  in  it,  504 — unanimity  requi- 
site in  it,  495. 

Diet  of  Ratisbon,  the,  ii.  386— addresses 
of  Napoleon  and  Francis  II.  to,  vii. 
147. 

Diet  of  Warsaw,  proceedings  of  the, 
1812,  xi.  10 — address  from,  to  Napo- 
leon, 11 — and  his  answer,  12. 

Diets  under  the  Buckler,  the  Polish,  iii. 
504. 

Dietfurth,  colonel,  death  of,  ix.  107. 

Dietikou,  combat  at,  v.  124. 

Dietrich,  mayor  of  Strassburg,  execution 
of,  iii.  227,  309. 

Diez,  action  at,  iv.  185. 

Dijon,  army  of  reserve  at,  v.  298,  349 — 
the  second, 405. 

Dilkes,  general,  at  Barrossa,  ix.  540. 

Dillingen,  defeat  of  the  Austriaus  at,  v. 
319. 

Dillon,  Arthur,  execution  of,  iii.  243. 

Dillon,  general,  at  the  Argonne,  ii.  468, 
473 — defeat  and  death  of,  454,  iii.  54 
note. 

Dillon,  sir  Henry,  vi.  224. 

Dingolfing,  capture  of,  by  the  Austrians, 
viii.  661. 

Diplomatists,  the  Prussian,  superiority 
of,  vii.  189'. 

Diplomatic  employment,  estimation  in 
which  held  in  Russia,  x.  569  —  her 
great  ability  as  regards  her  diplomacy, 
588,  595. 

Dippoldiswalde,  occupation  of,  by  the 
Allies,  xii.  100. 

Direct  taxation,  check  given  to  industry 
by,  vii.  57 — its  oppressive  nature,  v. 
4  —  prevalence  of  the  system  of,  in 
India,  vii.  599. 

Direct  taxes  of  France,  the,  i.  194— ex- 
emption of  the  nobility  and  clergy 
from  them,  218  note  their  pressure 
and  inequality,  xi.  299—  addditious  to 
them,  3HII. 

Directory,  constitution,  inodc  of  elect- 
ing, powers,  &c.,  of  the,  iii.  617  —  their 
election,  628—  their  instructions  for 
the  Italian  campaign,  iv.  21  —  secret 
correspondence  with  Napoleon  regard- 
ing Sardinia,  60,  63— their  jealousy  of 
him,  71  -  correspondence  with  him 
regarding  Venice,  78,  85  -and  Genoa 
and  Tuscany,  83,  84 — on  his  situation 
in  Italy,  105,  109 -on  Clarke's  nego- 
tiations, 118 — urge  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  1  28 —their  views  on  the  treaty 
of  Tolentino,  131 — their  difficulties 
on  their  accession  to  power,  139  — 
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reject  the  overtures  of  Great  Britain, 
149 — offers  made  by  them  to  Chnrette, 
154 — plan  of  the  campaign  of  1790  in 
Germany,  170,  196 — treaty  of  St  llde- 
fonso  with  Spain,  203 — negotiations 
with  Great  Britain,  205 — their  designs 
for  the  invasion  of  Ireland,  209 — their 
plans  for  the  campaign  of  1797,  284 — 
refuse  to  ratify  the  treaty  with  Sar- 
dinia, 288,  338 — their  jealousy  of  Na- 
poleon, 300 — statement  to,  by  him  of 
his  danger,  304 — bribery  of,  by  the 
Venetian  authorities,  320 — the  spolia- 
tion of  Venice  ordered  by  them,  324, 
325  note  —  negotiations  with  Great 
Britain,  338 — are  opposed  to  the  en- 
tire subversion  of  Venice,  342 — cor- 
respondence regarding  it,  313. 

Their  civil  history  :  election  of,  and 
character  of  the  members,  361  —  their 
difficulties  on  entering  upon  office,  ib., 
302  —  first  measures,  363 — liberate  the 
duchessc  d'Angouleme,  3(i5 — financial 
measures,  ib.  ct  se<j. — abandon  the  sys- 
tem of  assignats,  370  —  declare  a 
national  bankruptcy,  371 — their  en- 
deavours to  restore  order,  373 — con- 
spiracy of  Babceuff  against  them,  376 
ct  xc'/. — his  demeanour  before  them, 
;>Si> — reaction  on  the  elections  of  1797, 
390 — Letourneur  retires,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  Barthelemy,  391 — parties 
in,  ib. — motion  by  them  against  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  392 — danger  of 
their  situation,  395 — they  throw  them- 
selves upon  the  army,  39(5 — proclama- 
tion by  Napoleon  in  their  favour,  397 
— the  army  support  them,  398 — they 
arrest  the  leaders  of  opposition,  401 
—  measures  to  allay  the  public  discon- 
tent, 402 — their  subsequent  proceed- 
ings, 403 — new  members  appointed, 
4<>4  —  measures  adopted  against  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  4o5 — transport  the 
leaders  of  opposition.  i/>. — extinguish 
two-thirds  of  the  national  debt,  4oS, 
424  —  correspondence  with  Napoleon 
regarding  this  revolution,  409  note — 
alienation  of  the  Councils  from  them, 
411— their  external  policy,  1  7 .OS,  424 
—  their  measures  for  revolutionising 
Holland.  425— and  Switzerland,  429 — 
first  acts  of  hostility  against  the  latter. 
I'll — their  designs  with  regard  to  it, 
455 — impolicy  of  their  attack  on  it, 
471 — and  indignation  thereby  excited 
against  them.  172  — resolve  on  revolu- 
tionising the  Roman  states.  474  —  de- 
clare war  against  them,  4so —  their 
treatment  of  the  pope,  4s. '5 — exactions 
of  their  agents  at  Rome,  4*4 — new 
constitution  imposed  upon  the  Roman 


states,  487 — and  changes  in  the  Cisal- 
pine republic,  488 — measures  against 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  490  et  scrj. — in- 
trigues at  Naples,  490 — their  efforts 
to  avoid  a  collision  with  that  state, 
498 — forces  levied  in  the  affiliated  re- 
publics, ib. — condition  of  their  armies, 
499 — their  exactions  in  Naples,  515 — 
measures  of,  to  aid  the  Irish  rebels, 
530 — threatened  rupture  between  them 
and  the  United  States,  533,  v.  49", 
491 — rapacity  shown  on  this  occasion, 
iv.  534,  v.  491 — contributions  levied 
on  the  Ilanse  towns,  iv.  535 — retro- 
spect of  their  encroachments,  530 — 
peace  impossible  with  them,  537 — 
Napoleon  betrays  his  intention  of 
overthrowing  them,  539 — their  finan- 
cial measures,  544 — the  law  of  the 
conscription,  ib. — reception  of  Napo- 
leon on  his  return  from  Italy,  552 — 
their  secret  views  regarding  him,  550 
— preparations  for  the  expedition  to 
Egypt,  561 — insist  on  his  departure, 
504 — their  increasing  jealousy  of  him, 
ib. — their  treachery  toward  Turkey, 
595. 

Discontent  with  their  government, 
1799,  v.  5 — their  forces  for  the  war 
with  Austria,  0 — their  plans,  7 — effects 
of  their  invasion  of  Switzerland,  ,'Jl, 
92 — commence  hostilities,  10 —  sus- 
pected of  having  instigated  the  out- 
rage at  llastadt,  23 — their  plans  in 
Italy,  20  —  contributions  levied  on 
Naples,  04 — naval  efforts  for  the  re- 
turn of  Napoleon,  to—measures  for 
recruiting  the  armies,  94  — prepara- 
tions in  Holland,  139  —  their  plans 
after  Novi,  151 — they  order  the  re- 
lieving of  Coni,  152—  decree  of,  against 
neutral  vessels,  480  note.  490,  viii. 
11 X — letter  from  Klcber  to  them,  v. 
557  —  negotiations  with  Tippoo  Saib, 
vii.  085  note — measures  against  I'.ritisli 
commerce,  viii.  11 S  note — difficulties 
of  their  situation,  v.  177 — changes  in, 
and  reaction  against  them,  /'/. — the 
disasters  of  the  campaign  ascribed 
to  them,  178  —  declamations  of  the 
press  against  them,  179 — formation 
of  a  league  for  their  overthrow,  ///. 
— measures  of  the  Councils  against 
them,  180 — the  revolution  of  the  3oth 
Prairial,  182 — character  of  the  new. 
ib. — new  ministry  appointed.  183 — 
forced  loans  levied.  &c.,  185— law  <>f 
the  hostages,  180 — financial  measures. 
1^7 —  and  measures  to  recruit  tin- 
army,  188 — appoint  Fouche  minister 
of  police.  1>9 — close  thc.lacobiu  clubs, 
190_ attacks  of  the  press  on  them, 
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191 — their  measures  against  it  and 
the  Jacobins,  192 — their  views  regard- 
ing Napoleon,  193 — reception  of  him 
on  his  return  from  Egypt,  195,  1.01! — 
their  intrigues  with  Louis  XVlII.,&c., 
197 — their  jealousy  of  Napoleon,  200 
— their  overthrow,  by  him,  210  ct  sa/. 

Directory,  established  in  Holland,  iv.  427 
— their  proceedings,  428 — their  sub- 
mission to  Napoleon,  vi.  138 — their 
overthrow,  iv.  428. 

Directory,  established  in  Switzerland,  iv. 
461. 

DirschaU;  defeat  of  the  Prussians  at,  vii. 
502. 

Disaster,  influence  of,  on  nation?,  i.  1 1 4 
— failure  of  France  before  it,  xi.  319. 

Discipline,  state  of,  in  the  French  aririy 
before  the  war,  i.  125 — changes  intro- 
duced into  it,  286 —  relaxation  of  it  by 
the  Revolution,  ii.  452 — severity  of  it 
in  the  British  army,  viii.  422 — its  re- 
laxation in  the  French,  during  the  ad- 
vance to  Moscow,  xi.  25 — and  its  ruin 
by  the  stay  there,  114 — change  in  the 
Prussian  system,  1ST  3,  246 — Welling- 
ton's efforts  for  its  restoration,  45-'! — 
relaxation  of  it  iu  his  army  after 
Vitoria,  499 — efforts  of  the  Allies  for 
preserving  it.  xiii.  147. 

Discntis,  combats  at,  v.  1  3,  37. 

Disinheriting,  universality  of.  among  the 
barbarians,  i.  14. 

Dissay,  bridge  of,  defence  of,  ii.  643. 

Distillation  in  Sweden,  x.  510. 

Distillation  from  grain,  prohibition  of,  in 
Great  Britain,  1800,  v.  270. 

Divini,  general,  v.  336. 

Divisions,  organisation  of  the  French 
army  into,  vi.  -1 17. 

Divorce,  prevalence  of,  in  Paris,  179:', 
iii.  18:!,  192,  1  9:5— law  of,  by  the  Code, 
vi.  91. 

Djez/ar.  Pasha,  treachery  of  Napoleon 
toward,  iv.  i>21  nott — his  preparations 
for  the  defence  of  Acre,  626- — the  siege, 
t;28  it  ni-fj. 

Dnieper  river,  the,  iii.  4*7,  x.  559 — origin 
of  the  ( 'ossarks  in  the  islands  of.  5 SO 
— becomes  the  boundary  of  l'u-=sia, 
597 — passage  of,  by  Bagrathion.  xi.  I  <> 
—  by  the  French.  :'<>>.  4  1,  -15—  by  Ney 
during  the  retreat.  1  il*. 

Dniester  river,  tlic.  iii.  4S7-- extension 
of  Russia  to.  x.  597. 

Donb,  ceded  to  (Ireat  Britain,  viii.  4,'?, 
7:i. 

Dobra\vn.  captain,  ix.  1-1. 

Dochakofl',  general,  at  <  'nume,  xii.  606 
-  mortally  wounded  there.  'MO. 

Doctor' 'II',    general,    at   iJurren.stein,  vi. 


585,  586,  587 -at  Austerlitz,  609,  621 
— during  campaign  of  Eylau,  vii.  283 
note,  80(5— at  Golymin,  313,  318,  319 
—  at  Eylau  348,  350 — corps  under, 
1812,  x.  631— at  Smolensko,  xi.  40 — 
at  Borodino,  73 — advocates  defending 
Moscow,  89— at  Winkowo,  124  — at 
Malo-Jaroslawitz,  128, 129 — operations 
against  Reynier,  236  —  forces  under 
him,  1813,  342  note,  xii.  634 — xiii. 
135. 

Doernberg,  general,  at  Liineburg,  xi. 
329  —  forces  under  him,  1813,  341 
note. 

D'Offremont,  sec  Offrcmont. 

Dohna,  M.,  viii.  236,  xi.  246. 

D'Ohra,  repulse  of  the  Russians  at,  xii. 
299. 

Dol,  battle  of,  ii.  663. 

Dolce,  repulse  of  the  Austrians  at,  iv. 
116. 

Bolder,  general,  in  Switzerland,  vi.  162, 
163 — convention  with  the  insurgents, 
166. 

Dolfs,  colonel,  death  of,  xi.  403. 

Dolgorucki,  prince,  interview  of,  with 
Napoleon  before  Austerlitx,  vi.  602  ft, 
aff{. — sent  with  offers  of  assistance  to 
Prussia,  628 — at  Mohrungen,  vii.  336. 

Dolgorucki,  the  princess,  vi.  74  note. 

Dollart  sea,  the.  iii.  457. 

Dorn  Gerle.  iii.  320. 

Dombrowski,  general,  defeat  of,  at  Salo, 
iv.  316— joins  Macdonald,  v.  66 — at 
the  Trebbin.  69,  7<>.  71,  73— at  Novi, 
Id3 — in  Prussian  Poland, vii.  293 — ix. 
]  :J4 — operations  of,  1809, 166 — pursuit 
of  the  archduke  Ferdinand  by  him, 
1<>7,  16s — at  Borissow,  xi.  159 — joins 
Napoleon  there,  173 — at  the  Beresina, 
175 — at  Leipsic,  xii.  251 — forces  under, 
in  1S13,  630. 

Domiciliary  visits,  svstcrn  of,  in  Paris,  ii. 
243,  217*  544. 

Dominica,  island  of,  invaded  by  the 
French,  vi.  42S. 

Dommartin,  general,  iv.  563. 

Domont-.  general,  at  Waterloo,  xiv.  11, 
13,  21,  25.  2C. 

Don,  general,  in  Pomerania,  vi.  633. 

Don,  colonel,  in  India,  viii.  79 — at  siege 
of  Bhmtpore.  93. 

Don  river,  fisheries  of  the,  x.  578. 

Don  Cossacks,  KIT  Cossacks. 

Donauwiirtl),  passage  of  the  Danube  by 
the  French  at,  1805,  vi.  539 --combat 
at.  5H>. 

Donay,  betrayal  of  Hofer  by.  ix.  2*5. 

Dondon,  defeat  of  the  French  at,  vi.  125. 

Donkin.  Sir  I'ufanc,  at  Talavera.  ix.  425, 
427-  at  Deuia.  x.  409--  at  Castulla,  xi. 
473. 
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Donna  Maria,  retreat  of  Soult  through 
pass  of,  xi.  585. 

Donnissan,  marquis  fie,  ii.  628. 

Donzolot,  general,  at  Waterloo,  xiv.  13, 
14,  '29,  31. 

Doondiah  Waugh,  rise  of,  viii.  37 — his 
defeat  and  death,  38,  39. 

Doppet,  general,  siege  of  Lyons  by,  iii. 
1)5  et  scq. 

Dordrecht,  arsenal  of,  iii.  470. 

Dordrecht,  revolt  of,  against  the  French, 
xii.  ;5d4-. 

Dorfeuille,  the  executioner  at  Lyons,  iii. 
K>7. 

Dorheim,  cession  of,  to  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
xii.  534. 

Doria,  Andrea,  destruction  of  statue  of, 
iv.  337. 

Doria,  bishop  of,  xi.  272  note,  275. 

Dorival.  M.,  trial  of.  iii.  297. 

D'Ormesson,  ace  Ormesson. 

Dornberg,  colonel,  ix.  127. 

Dornberg,  general,  evacuation  of  Ham- 
burg by,  1813,  xi.  41U— at  Waterloo, 
xiv.  Hi"  2D. 

Dornbourg,  capture  of,  by  the  Allies,  xii. 
305. 

Dornitz,  passage  of  the  Elbe  by  Walmo- 
den  at,  xii.  1S5. 

Dorogobouge,  arrival  of  the  French  at, 
xi.  150. 

Dorokoft',  general,  partisan  successes  of, 
xi.  117 — deatli  of,  13d. 

Dorsenne,  general,  viii.  176  note — suc- 
ceeds Bessiorcs  in  Spain,  x.  177 — posi- 
tion and  movements,  178 — at  Foiice- 
budon,  17'.'  -cruelties  of.  /'/;. — prepa- 
rations to  relieve  Ciudad  Itodrigo,  \>'-} 
— junction  with  Marniont,  i/i. — reoc- 
cu]>ics  Astiirias,  192  position  at 
1'urgos,  /'». — 304— recalled  to  France, 
33d. 

Dossonville.  transportation  of.  iv.  4d5 — 
liis  escape,  4u7. 

1'oucct.  general,  in  Malet's  conspiracy, 
xi.  2'i3 —  aids  in  his  sei/.ure,  26  k 

Done,  combat  at.  ii.  'i3ti. 

Douglas,  the  marquis  of.  ambassador  to 
Kussia  in  lsi>7,  vii.  4(i8  note. 

Douglas.  Sir  Andrew,  at  the  1st  of  June. 
iii.  •'<'.<>. 

Douglas.  Sir  Charles,  claims  of.  regarding 
the  maiKi'uvre  of  breaking  the  line,  iii. 
:!'.'  1  note. 

Doii^l.ts,  Sir  Howard,  on  Carnot's  theory 
of  fortifications,  iii.  5o  note  —  state- 
ments by  him  regarding  the  manu-uvre 
of  breaking  the  line.  3'Jtj  note. 

Douglas,  major,  v.  ;V>1. 

Doukhowstchina.  eombat  at.  xi.  151. 

Doumerc.  general,  xii.  631. 

Donro,  valley  of  the,  via.   1m.'     battle  of, 


ix.  412  —  value  of  the  river  to  Wel- 
lington, x.  121  —  retreat  of  Marmont 
behind,  34(5  —  passage  of,  on  the  ad- 
vance to  Jturgos,  387  —  occupied  by 
Wellington,  and  again  abandoned,  400 
• — improvement  of  its  navigation  by 
him,  xi.  453. 

Dover,  sailing  of  Louis  XVIII.  from,  xiii. 
231. 

Dovoton,  major,  viii.  24. 

Downie,  captain,  at  Plattsburg,  xiii.  452 
— defeat  and  death  of,  453  ct  seq. 

Doyle,  general,  at  Saragossa,  ix.  348. 

Doyle,  Dr,  on  Ireland,  ii.  344  note. 

Dragon,  the.  in  Calder's  action,  vi.  437. 

Drake,  Mr,  affair  of,  vi.  258. 

Drama,  influence  of  the,  in  France,  i.  142 
— its  present  state  there,  xiv.  ]  38. 

Drave  river,  passage  of  the,  by  the  French, 
1797.  iv.  296 — retreat  of  the  archduke 
Charles  to,  1805,  vi.  568— valley  of  the, 
ix.  76. 

Dresden,  capture  of,  by  the  Austrians, 
1809,  ix.  143  —  Napoleon's  residence 
at,  1812,  x.  01 G— his  arrival  at.  after 
the  Moscow  retreat,  xi.  256 — depar- 
ture of  the  king  of  Saxony  from,  302 
— occupied  by  the  French,  1813,  323 
— evacuated  by  them,  and  entrance  of 
the  Allies,  331 — entry  of  Alexander 
and  Frederick-William,  ;M3  —  aspect 
of  the  allied  troops  in  it,  rt.  ct  *'•</.  — 
habits  of  the  two  sovereigns,  316  — 
retreat  of  the  Allies  to  it,  -'!t>5  —  de- 
struction of  its  bridge  by  them,  366 
— evacuated  by  them,  and  entrance  of 
the  French.  367 — return  of  Frederick- 
AiiLrustus  to  it,  371 — convention  of, 
xii.  2  —  Xapoleon's  measures  for  the 
defence  of  it.  18  ct  xi-'j. — his  views  of 
its  importance,  23 -its  aspect  during 
the  French  occupancy  of  it.  27 — Xa- 
poleon's  last  great  review  at  it.  74 — . 
liis  advance  from  it  to  attack  the  Allies-. 
93 — they  advance  on  it,  97-  French 
forces  in  it.  99—  is  environed  l>y  the 
Allies.  ///. —  return  of  Napoleon  to  it, 
103,  lo7— the  first  day's  battle.  1  dS— 
the  night  following.  1 11— battle  of  the 
27th.  1 13- --appearance  of  the  field  after 
the  battle,  122— ability  displayed  by 
Napoleon  in  it.  123  —  results  of  the 
battle.  121  --return  of  Napoleon  to  it 
after  the  pursuit.  160— the  Alliesairain 
threaten  it.  170 — he  again  returns  to- 
ward it.  1  7.")  — condition  of  the  French 
forces  in  it.  18> — Napoleon  finally  re- 
solves on  abandoning  it,  l!|y  St  Cvr 
left  to  defend  it.  199  and  surrounded 
by  the  Allies.  2ol—  the  French  forces 
in  it,  2i!9  -completion  of  the  invest- 
ment bv  the  Allies.  2>7— defeat  of  the 
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Dresden,  continued. 

besieging  force,  ib.  —  the  blockade  is 
resumed  after  Lcipsic,  202,  288  — 
condition  and  sufferings  of  the  inha- 
bitants and  garrison,  269 — capitulates, 
292 — violation  of  the  capitulation  by 
the  Allies,  293 — persons  quartered  in 
it  during  1813  and  1S14,  037. 

Dress,  changes  in,  introduced  by  Mario 
Antoinette,  i.  351. 

Dreux,  opposition  of,  to  the  constitution 
of  179f»,  iii.  022. 

Drinking  in  Russia,  x.  594 — and  in  Swe- 
den, 510. 

Drissa,  intrenched  camp  at,  and  nego- 
tiations to  which  it  gives  rise,  x.  536, 
CIO  —  concentration  of  the  Russian 
armies  in  it,  xi.  10 — edict  issued  by 
Alexander  from  it,  25 — it  is  evacuted, 
18. 

Droits  de  1'Homme,  first  proclamation 
of  the,  i.  002 — Dumont  on  them,  003 
— at  first  vetoed  by  the  king,  019 — 
but  afterwards  accepted,  622 — Burke 
on  the,  ii.  103. 

Droits  reunis,  taxes  in  France  called  the, 
vi.  307  —  addition  to  them,  1S13,  xi. 
300. 

Drontheim,  bishopric  of,  xi.  315. 

Drottiugholni,  imprisonment  ot'Gustavus 
at,  x.  f.21. 

Drouet,' arrest  <>f  the  king  by,  ii.  77 — 
heads  the  Jacobins  in  1799,  v.  1S9. 

Drouet,  general,  count  d'Erlon,  viii.  170 
note — in  Spain,  401 — invasion  of  the 
Tyrol  by  him,  ix.  2S1 — submission  of 
Hofer  to,  ib. — forces  under  him,  1MO, 
in  Spain,  517 — joins  Massena  at  San- 
tarem,  534 — at  Fuentes  d'Onore,  550 
— ordered  to  join  Soult  in  Spain,  x. 
100 — and  ed'ects  his  junction  with  that 
marshal,  109  -334 — forces  under  him 
in  Estremadura,  338-  declines  battle 
there,  339  —  operations  against  Hill, 
3s  I  —  appointed  commander  of  the 
centre,  xi.  51S-at  the  battle  of  the 
Pyrenees,  520— forces  the  1'uerta  de 
Mava,  522 — his  subsequent  inactivit  v. 
524  -at  Soraoron,  531 — forces  under 
him,  1M3,  Oil  at  the  Nivelle.  xii. 
35:'.,  357-  -at  the  Nive,  305  — at  St 
I'ierre,  370  -  at  Orthes,  xiii.  43  at 
Toulouse.  74  —  during  the  Hundred 
days,  and  his  arrest,  582— forces  under 
him  during  the  Waterloo  campaign, 
029,  03\  OO.t —  arrival  of.  at  Li.u'ny. 
015 — orders  to  him  from  Xey  at  <.v>ua- 
tre  llras,  and  circumstances  which 
prevented  his  sharing  in  either  battle, 
057-  -forces  under  him  at  Waterloo, 
xiv.  3uO  — and  operations  at  that  battle 
11  it  .«</.,  25.  20,  2-,  29.  35,  4'.". 


Drouot,  general,  at  Wagram,  ix.  195, 196 
— at  Liitzen,  xi.  360 — at  the  passage  of 
the  Elbe,  309 — his  character  and  ha- 
bits, ib.  note — xii.  174 — at  Leipsic,  221 
— atHanau,  275— at  Craoue,  007— fide- 
lity of,  to  Napoleon,  xiii.  212 — forces 
under  him,  1813,  xii.  649 — accompa- 
nies Napoleon  from  Elba,  xiii.  5(53 — at 
Ligny,  046 — and  at  Waterloo,  xiv.  31. 

Drummond,  general,  defeat  of  Hull  by, 
and  burning  of  Buffalo,  xiii.  424 — cap- 
ture of  fort  Oswego  by,  436 — at  Chip- 
pewa,  438 — siege  of  fort  Erie  by  him, 
440 — successes  of,  before  that  place, 
461. 

Drunkenness,  proneuess  of  barbarous 
nations  to,  i.  25. 

Druses,  character,  &c.,  of  the,  x.  436 — 
alliance  of,  with  Napoleon,  iv.  029. 

Dubail,  a  member  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  ii.  243. 

Dubarran,  a  member  of  the  committees, 
iii.  329  note. 

Dubarri,  madame,  see  Barri. 

Dliben,  advance  of  Blucher  to,  1813,  xii. 
196 — and  of  Napoleon,  202 — his  stay 
at  it,  200. 

Dubienka,  Kosciusko  at,  iii.  518  note. 

Dublin,  attempt  of  the  Irish  rebels  on, 
1798,  iv.  527 — rebellion  in  1503,  vi. 
241. 

Dubois,  the  cardinal,  i.  20,5,  209. 

Dubois,  the  abbe,  i.  2.S5  note. 

Dubois,  M.,  attack  on,  in  178S,  i.  391. 

Dubois,  general,  at  Fleurus,  iii.  425. 

Dubois  Crance,  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee of  general  defence,  ii.  545  note  — 
iii.  325  note. 

Dubreton,  governor  of  Burgos,  x.  392. 

Dubuissou,  commissioner  to  Dumourier, 
ii.  533. 

Duca.  M.,  xii.  5  19. 

Duchatel,  M.,  xii.  551. 

Duchesuois,  mademoiselle,  viii.  503. 

Duchet,  M.,  i.  528  note. 

Duckworth,  colonel,  death  of.  x.  157. 

Duckworth,  admiral  Sir  John,  reduction 
of  the  Danish  and  Swedish  islands  bv, 
v.  539--  defeat  of  admiral  Leissegues 
by,  vii.  120— lleet  under  him  for  t Ill- 
attack  on  Constantinople,  437 — forcing 
of  the  Dardanelles,  4:'.'.)— is  induced  to 
negotiate,  444-  -compelled  to  retreat, 
4  15—  his  subsequent  operations.  440. 

Diicornean  the  poet,  death  of,  iii.  204. 

Ducos.  Roger,  elected  a  member  of  the 
Directory,  v.  162 —  his  character,  163 

—  supports  the  closing  of  the  Jacobin 
club,  191  —  his  views  regarding  Napo- 
leon. 198 — is  proposed  as  consul,  205 

—  resigns  his  place  in  the  Directory, 
211 — and  is  one  of  the  three  consuls, 
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212,  220 — retires  from  the  consulate, 
229— duped  by  Sieyes,  230—  takes 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  senate, 
setting  aside  Napoleon,  xiii.  186. 

Ducondray,  see  Troncon  Ducondray. 

L)ue  Castelle,  combat  at,  1796,  iv.  102. 

Duercn,  see  Dliren. 

Duerne,  check  of  the  Prussians  at,  xiii. 
4. 

Dufermier,  M.,  viii.  176  note. 

Dufoce,  Girey,  execution  of,  ii.  584. 

Dufour,  general,  at  Baylen,  viii.  492,  495 
— forces  under,  1813,  xii.  629. 

Dufraisse,  M.,  i.  528  note. 

Duf'resne  de  St  Leon,  M..  i.  397. 

Dugnani,  cardinal,  xi.  275. 

Dugommier,  general,  siege  of  Toulon  by, 
iii.  116c<  .se7- — is  wounded,  117— ef- 
forts of,  to  arrest  the  cruelties  of  the 
soldiers,  122 — his  early  estimation  of 
Napoleon,  iv.  1 1 — services  of  Augereau 
under  him,  17 — operations  of,  in  the 
Pyrenees,  1794,  iii.  438 —  captures 
Bellegarde,  442— his  death,  443. 

Dugua,  general,  in  Egypt,  iv.  582 — at  the 
battle  of  the  Pyramids,  5.87,  589 — ex- 
pedition to  Salahieh,  593 — executions 
by  him,  643  note. 

Duguesclin,  violation  of  the  tomb  of,  iii. 
174,  175,  176. 

Duguigny,  Gabriel,  execution  of,  ii.  558. 

Duhesme,  general,  defeat  of.  on  the 
Sambre,  iii.  420 — iu  Naples,  iv.  504 — • 
his  retreat  from  thence,  v.  65 — at  Ge- 
noln.  155  — position  of,  at  the  close  of 
179'.',  159 — captures  Cremona,  366 — • 
entrance  of.  into  Spain,  viii.  328 — 
sei/.ure  of  Barcelona  by  him,  331  — 
forces  under  him  in  Spain,  1808.  425 
note,  430. —  operations  there.  461  — 
operations  in  Catalonia,  5u5 — defeated 
at  (lerona,  5ns — defeats  the  peasantry 
at  Molinos.  5o;>  —  besieges  Gcrona.  i>>. 
— operations  at  Barcelona,  ix.  361 — • 
arbitrary  proceedings  of.  there,  37" — 
at  la  Itothiere.  xii.  4>6— at  Montereau, 
535  -  forces  tinder  him  at  Waterloo, 
xiv.  3u7  -at  that  battle.  21-— is  taken 
prisoner,  42. 

Duhesne,  a  member  of  the  Convention, 
ii.  3n7. 

l>nhoux.  the  chevalier,  at  Mans,  ii.  670. 

Duhoux,  general,  defeat  of,  at  St  Lam- 
bert, ii.  617  —  heads  the  insurgents  on 
the  llth  Vendemiaire,  iii.  i>26 

Dulauloy,  ueneral,  at  Heilsborg,  vii.  522 
— at  Leipsie.  xii.  252. 

D\ilong,  colonel,  exploit  of.  ix.  418. 

Dumanoir,  admiral,  v.  6o3_  at  Trafalgar, 
vi.  461 — escape  of,  from  thence.  473 — 
at  Cape  Orte.'ah  -179. 

Dumas,  Alexandra,  xiv.  138. 


Dumas,  general  Mathieu,  in  the  Alps, 
1799,  iii.  435 — on  the  state  of  France, 
in  1799,  v.  165 — on  the  war  in  1800, 
264 — 437  note,  438 — account  by  him 
of  the  pillage  by  Morcau's  army,  476 
— statistics  of  the  French  army  by, 
643 — proposition  by,  regarding  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  vi.  18 — 189  note 
—on  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  475  — 
account  of  the  siege  of  Gacta  by  him, 
vii.  113  note — account  of  Napoleon's 
demeanour,  &c.,  at  Borodino,  xi.  85 — 
on  the  burning  of  Moscow,  91,  214 — 
99,  192 — report  by  him  on  the  wound- 
ed at  Bautzen,  396  note — 588  note. 

Dumas,  Rend,  president  of  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal,  iii.  323 — on  the  8th 
Thcrmidor,  334 — denounced  by  Tal- 
licn,  33S  —  his  arrest  decreed,  341 — - 
seized,  352 — and  executed,  354. 

Dummul,  capture  of,  by  the  British, 
viii.  39. 

Dumolard,  condemned  to  transportation, 
iv.  410. 

Dumollaus,  Louis  Guizot,  ii.  548. 

Dumouceau,  general,  defeat  of,  at  Krab- 
beuham,  v.  142  —  and  at  Schorldam, 
144  —  besieges  Wiirtzburg,  417  — 345 
note  —  defeated  near  Nollendorf,  xii. 
176 — forces  under,  1813,  629. 

Dumont,  M.,  i.  587 — aid  afforded  Mira- 
beau  by,  456,  522,  notes,  ii.  G8 — ac- 
count by  him  of  the  primary  assem- 
blies. 57  1 — on  the  abandonment  of  the 
feudal  rights,  591,  593,  597  —  on  the 
Droits  de  1'Homme,  60:3. 

Dumont,  general,  operations  of,  1799,  v. 
12 — forces  under,  at  Waterloo,  xiv. 
307. 

Dumont,  the  Col,  defeat  of  the  Allies  at, 
iii.  541. 

Dumorbion.  general,  in  the  maritime 
Alps,  179-1,  iii.  435.  436 — his  inactiv- 
ity, 437 — services  of  Napoleon  under 
him,  iv.  11. 

Dumourier,  general,  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  his  character,  ii.  166 — re- 
signs, 173  —  supports  the  Assembly 
after  the  10th  August,  240 — his  efforts 
to  force  on  the  war  in  1792,  42'.' — in- 
duces the  king  to  declare  it,  430 — his 
views  on  the  opening  of  the  campaign, 
459-  succeeds  Lafayette,  465,  467  — 
on  the  operations  of  the  Allies  on 
their  invasion  of  France.  46"  noU — he 
involves  on  occupying  the  Argonm1, 
467.  -168 — seizure  of  its  passes  by  him, 
469  —  forces  under  him,  i/>.  --his  situa- 
tion at  this  time.  471  -—retreats  to  St 
Mcnehould,  ih.  —  defensive  measures 
there.  -172 — is  joined  by  Kellermann, 
&c..  173-  -at  Yalmy.  176  -paralyses  the 
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Dumouricr,  continued. 

movements  of  the  Allies  by  simulate 
negotiations,  478  ct  sc</.  —  entiresuc- 
cess  of  his  measures,  483 — increasing 
strength  of  his  forces,  484 — firmness 
displayed  by  him,  485 — operations 
against  the  retreating  Allies,  486  ct  acq. 
— his  plan  for  the  invasion  of  Flan- 
ders, 491  —  forces  under  him,  Hi. — 
battle  of  Jemappes,  492  — his  subse- 
quent operations,  495 — jealousy  of  him 
nt  Paris,  ih. — opens  the  Scheldt,  cap- 
tures Liege,  &c.,  496  et  xeq. — projects 
the  invasion  of  Holland,  and  goes  into 
winter-quarters,  498  —  disorganised 
state  of  his  army,  508 — his  conduct  of 
the  campaign,  511 — his  plans  for  the 
campaign  of  1793,  iii.  28 — first  opera- 
tions and  successes,  29 — measures  of, 
to  restore  confidence,  31 — scene  be- 
tween him  and  the  commissioners  of 
the  Convention,  !!>.  —  is  defeated  at 
Ncrwinde,  32 — his  difficulties  and  re- 
treat. 33  —convention  with  the  allied 
generals.  34 — his  plans  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  throne,  ii.  531 — invades 
Holland.  Hi. — betrays  his  designs  to 
the  commissioners  of  the  Convention, 
533 — arrests  them,  534  —  failure  of  his 
schemes,  and  his  flight,  535 — iii.  35  — 
influence  of  Davoust  on  his  overthrow, 
iv.  328  note — measures  adopted  by  the 
government  on  his  flight,  ii.  51(5 — ef- 
fects of  his  defection,  iii.  (532 — secret 
proclamation  issued  in  Brussels,  47 
— on  the  early  weakness  of  France  in 
1793,  128 — services  of  Moreau  under 
him,  iv.  1  65. 

Dumoustier, general, wounded  at  Liitzen, 
xi.  3(51  — forces  under,  1^13,  xii. 
029. 

Dumoutier,  the  jailor,  iii.  2'il)  note. 

Duuan,  M..  iv.  3s8. 

Duncan,  admiral  lord,  viscount  Camper- 
down.  &e..  parentage  and  early  life  of, 
iv.  2''>2  -his  character,  2'il  fleet  un- 
der, 1795,  iii.  5:17 — daring  conduct  of, 
dui-ing  the  mutiny,  iv.  235,  24",  2(55  -  - 
naval  forces  under  him.  179s.  232  — 
victory  of,  at  Camperdown,  273  cre- 
ated viscount  Duncan,  27s —  covers 
the  descent  in  Holland.  179'.',  v.  13!'. 

l>imi-ai>.  major,  at  15.irro.ssa,  ix.  51".  511. 

Duiidus,  .Mr  (lord  viscount  Melville!, 
proposes  the  volunteer  system,  iv.  42" 
—  his  India  budget.  IS"",  v.  265,  'I56 
— his  resignation  in  1^"1,  512  pro- 
poses the  expedition  to  K^ypr.  572-- 
first  lord  of  tin'  admiralty,  1>"1.  vi. 
251  note  his  administration  of  it.  251 
— charges  brought  against  him.  373  — 
his  impeachment  and  acquittal,  371  — 


Pitt's  confidence  in  him,  vii.  84 — his 
administration  as  president  of  the 
board  of  control,  viii.  15 — his  charac- 
ter as  a  statesman,  l(i — motion  by  him 
against  Warren  Hastings,  vii.  661 — in- 
timacy of  Huskisson  with  him,  ix.  647. 

Duudas,  general  Sir  David,  commands 
the  expedition  to  Holland  in  1799,  v. 
143,  144.  14ii—  vi.  189  note— corn- 
mander-iu-chief  of  the  forces  in  1809, 
ix.  234. 

Dundas,  Robert,  vii.  456  note. 

Dundee,  population  of,  ii.  347  note. 

Dunette,  general,  xii.  630. 

Dunkirk,  siege  of,  by  the  Allies  in  1793, 
iii.  65,  66 — is  raised,  69 — preparations 
at.  for  invasion  of  England  in  1797,  iv. 
559— in  1801,  v.  615— in  1803,  vi.  227 
— works  at  harbour  of.  viii.  1S7. 

Duulop,  colonel,  at  Seringapatam,  viii.  31. 

Duuois,  the  lance  of,  i.  532. 

Dupas,  general,  viii.  176  note — at  Wag- 
ram,  ix.  181. 

Dupeloux,  prefect  of  Aix,  xiii.  21(5. 

Dupetit-Thouars,  captain,  iv.  (505. 

Duphot,  general,  defeat  of  the  Genoese 
by,  iv.  338 — intrigues  of,  at  Rome,  476 
— his  death  there.  479. 

Dupin  La  Tour,  minister  at  war,  i.  575 
note — report  by,  on  the  army,  ii.  35 
note — denounced  by  the  Jacobins,  51 . 

Dupin,  Antoine,  iii.  3"5. 

Dupin,  on  Calder's  action,  vi.  442  note. 

Dnpin,  Andre,  xiv.  75. 

Dupin,  M.,  counsel  for  Xey,  xiv.  106. 

Duplace,  on  the  loth  August,  ii.  219. 

Duplain.  connection  of,  with  the  mas- 
sacres of  the  prisons,  ii.  265  note. 

Duplay,  an  adherent  of  Robespierre's,  iii. 
334. 

Dupleix,  M.,  agent  in  India,  vii.  638.  641. 

]  hipont,  general,  suppression  of  the  insur- 
rection in  Tuscany  by,  v.  412 --at  the 
passage  oftheMiucio,  451,452,  453,  454 
— tit  Hasslach,  vi.  544,  550 — at  Diirren- 
stein,  585,  5S6 — at  1'assendorf,  vii.  2;>7 
— repulsed  at  Spandcn,  514 — at  Fried- 
land.  537  —viii.  176  note — entrance  of, 
into  Spain,  and  movements  there,  32(i, 
32S,  343 — suppresses  the  revolt  at 
Toledo,  361— forces  under  him  there, 
1  Mis,  425  note,  43" — ordered  to  invade 
Andalusia.  413 — operation*,  llil-  his 
march  into  Andalusia.  484— capture 
and  suck  of  Cordova,  4>5~  accumula- 
tion of  forces  round  him,  4>7  -  mea- 
sures of  Savary  to  relieve  him,  479— 
retreats  to  Andnjar  and  Uaylcn,  4s<i  — 
his  character.  492  —movements  of  the 
parties,  493-  battle  of  Baylen,  4lU  — 
his  capitulation,  496 — disgrace  and  im- 
pri-omuent  by  Napoleon,  5"2,  503 — is 
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appointed  minister  at  war  under  Louis 
XVIIL,  xiii.  191,  533. 

Dupont  do  1'Eure,  Jacques  Charles,  xiii. 
621 — a  member  of  the  commission  of 
government  after  Waterloo,  xiv.  70. 

Dupont  de  Nemours,  i.  180  note,  338 
note — in  1814,  secretary  to  the  provi- 
sional government,  xiii.  191. 

Duport,  Adrian,  i.  400. 

Duport,  M.,  impeaches  Calonue  in  the 
parliament,  i.  302 — decree  introduced 
by,  for  abolishing  lettres-de-cachet, 
308 — joins  the  Constitutionalists,  ii. 
S'.i,  119,  170. 

Duport  Dutertre,  M.,  succeeds  Neckeras 
prime  minister,  ii.  4/5  —  his  character 
and  views,  if> — his  trial  and  execution, 
Hi.  171. 

Duportail,  M.,  ii.  45. 

Dupry,  (Hre\-,  ii.  128. 

Dupuis.  commandant  at  Cairo,  death  of, 
iv.  lilii. 

Duquesuoy,  trial  and  death  of,  iii.  603. 

Duran,  a  guerilla  chief,  x.  1*1 — defeat  of, 
by  Suchet,  95,  123 — operations  of,  iu 
Castillo,  17/5. 

Durand-Maillane,  on  the  9th  Thermidor, 
iii.  33(3. 

Durango,  battle  of,  viii.  578. 

Durant,  negotiations  of,  with  the  Giron- 
dists, ii.  122  note  —  and  with  Danton, 
130  note. 

Duranthon,  minister  of  justice,  ii.  ICC. 

Duras.  due  de.  a  royalist,  xii.  51 0. 

Durassoff,  general,  at  Zurich,  v.  125,  120. 

Durbelliere,  chateau  of,  destroyed,  ii.  042. 

Duren.  capture  of.  by  the  French,  iii.  448. 

Durfort.  on  the  loth  August,  ii.  219. 

Durfort.  count  Alphonse  de,  ii.  411. 

Durnuy.  general,  iii.  88. 

J  >uroe,  general,  ilrst  intimacy  of  Napo- 
leon with.  iv.  11 — placed  at  the  head 
of  the  secret  police,  v.  28* —  sent  a,s 
ambassador  to  St  Petersburg  in  1801, 
553  —  and  to  Berlin  in  lN>3.  vi.  195  — 
negotiations  with  Prussia  in  ISO;"), 
412,  530  —  departure  from  Berlin,  572 
-  joins  Napoleon  at  Lint/.  5S1  —  ac- 
companies him  into  Berlin,  vii.  259  — 


efforts  of,  in  favour  of  the  prince  of 
Hesse-Cassel,  2G5 — conducts  the  nego- 
tiations after  Jena,  208,  270  —  on  the 
women  of  Poland,  331  note  —  attends 
Napoleon  at  Tilsit,  551  —  revenue  be- 
stowed on,  viii.  175  note  —  aids  in 
Napoleon's  schemes  upon  Spain,  299, 
336  note — at  Bayonne,  379,  381,  384 — 
accompanies  Napoleon  home  from  Rus- 
sia, xi.  183 — his  arrival  in  Paris,  257 
—  589  note,  597,  G01,  602  — his  death, 
399  —  conduct  of  the  Allies  regarding 
his  monument,  400  note. 

Durosoi,  M.,  execution  of,  ii.  244. 

Duroverai,  connection  of,  with  Mirabeau, 
i.  456  note,  ii.  G8. 

Duroy,  trial  and  execution  of,  iii.  603. 

Diirrenstein,  battle  of,  vi.  585 — castle  of, 
ix.  14. 

Durutte,  general,  at  Raab,  ix.  157  —  at 
Wagratu,  197 — appointed  governor  of 
Berlin,  x.  54C  —  corps  of,  on  entering 
Russia,  630  — xi.  234  note  —  position 
of,  1813,  323 —  at  Leipsic,  xii.  249  — 
during  the  retreat,  254 — at  Waterloo, 
xiv.  13,  14,  25. 

Dusseldorf,  capture  of,  by  the  French  in 
1795,  iii.  507 — passage  of  the  Rhine  at, 
by  Kleber,  1790,  iv.  102 — and  by  Jour- 
dan,  175— by  ChernichefF  in  1814,  xii. 
468. 

Dutaillis,  surrender  of  Torgauby,xii.  297. 

Duval,  genera],  ii.  469,  472. 

Duval,  Alexandre,  his  play,  "  Edward  in 
Scotland,"  vi.  49. 

Duvevnet,  Mouton,.sre  Mouton-Duvernet. 

Dwina  river,  advance  of  Russia  to  the,  x. 
597-  retreat  of  the  Russians  to,  1M2, 
xi.  16 — advance  uf  Napoleon  to  it.  19 
— operations  of  Wittgenstein,  and  de- 
feat i  if  Oudinot  on  it,  29  —  operations 
on  it  during  the  retreat,  154! 

Dykes  of  Holland,  the,  iii.  456. 

Dyle.  retreat  of  the  Allies  behind  the, 
1794,  iii,  428. 

D'York  or  D'Yorck.  nee  York. 

Dysentery,  prevalence  of.  during  the 
advance  to  Moscow.  M'.  5o. 

Dzadiniki,  count,  vii.  2>S7 . 


K.iglo*,  presentation  of,  to  the  army.  vi. 
.'i53  ceremonial  at  it.  xi.  5s!  ---aban- 
donment of.  in  1S1  f,  xiii.  530. 

Kast,  the,  features  of  slavery  in,  i.  8  — 
rise  of  independence  among  its  pastoral 
tribes.  9  —  effects  of  the  absence  of 
hereditary  nobility,  ii.  33  —  enduring 

VOL.  xiv. 


interest  of  it,  x.  417 — extremes  of  re- 
finement and  simplicity  which  meet 
there,  418 — its  present  state  and  pro- 
spects, ifi. — combinations  beginning  to 
appear  in  it,  419  —  the  ,-triicture  of 
society  in  it.  420  —  submission  to  au- 
thority, 421  —  the  growth  of  civilisa- 
2  M 
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East,  the,  continued, 

tiou,  422  —  and  of  corruption,  423  — • 
provision  existing  for  the  arrestment 
of  the  latter,  424  ct  scq.  —  system  of 
government  and  succession  to  the 
throne,  428  —  precarious  nature  of 
authority,  429 — identity  in  education, 
&c.,  among  all  classes,  ih. — growth  and 
ephemeral  nature  of  wealth,  430 — the 
principles  of  vigour  more  powerful  in 
Europe,  431  — but  also  those  of  cor- 
ruption, ih. — effects  of  polygamy,  432 
— the  village  communities,  vii.  604,  x. 
433 — the  Ayans  and  corporations,  435 
• — the  security  afforded  by  mountain 
fastnesses,  ii.  —  numbers  and  skill  of 
its  horsemen,  436 — domestic  manners, 
43S  —  early  direction  of  Napoleon's 
views  toward  it,  iv.  13,  xi.  591  — in- 
fluence of  the  despotisms  of  the,  xiv. 
231. 

East  Friesland,  cession  of,  by  Prussia,  vii. 
561  note. 

East  Indies,  Dutch  colonies  in  the,  iii. 
460 — successes  of  the  British  in,  1796, 
iv.  201  —  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
Paris  regarding,  xiii.  236.  —  See  also 
India. 

Easter,  observance  of,  by  the  Allies  at 
Dresden,  xi.  347. 

Ebel,  minister  at  war  in  Westphalia,  ix. 
127. 

Ebeii,  general,  defeat  of,  at  Braga,  ix. 
395. 

Eberach,    defeat    of    the    Austriaus   at, 

IN  Ml,  v.   417. 

Ebersberg,  position  of  llillcr  at,  ix.  5 — 
battle  of,  7  ct  ,<('/. 

Ebersdorf,  character  of  the  Danube  at, 
ix.  33 — advance  of  Napoleon  to,  1813, 
xii.  174. 

Eblc,  general,  at  the  I'cresina,  xi.  175. 

F.brington,  lord,  xiii.  ;,i;i. 

Kbrn,  valley  of  the,  viii.  -101  — prepara- 
tions "f  Napoleon  on  the,  x.  167  — 
retreat  of  the  French  to,  xi.  485- -pas- 
sage of,  by  the  British,  4.V.. 

Ecclcsfeld,  cushion  of.  by  Prussia,  vii.  561 
n<-tc. 

Ecclesiastical  estates  in  Spain,  condition 
of  the,  viii.  4  l«i. 

Ecclesiastical  oath,  new,  in  France,  ii.  53 

—  its  general  rejection,  55,  56  —  and 

effects, :,»;. 

Eccli'siastic:d  property,  necessity  for  re- 
garding it  as  inviolable,  ii.  'J5—  its  ap- 
pro],rial  ion  designed  by  Turgot,  i.  2>1 

—  spoliation  of  it,  by  the  Assembly, 
f»!'3-    causes  which  led  to  it,  59S  — its 
general   confiscation,  ii.  38—  injustice 
"f  this,  &e.,  21      it  leads  to  the  system 
of  assignats,  -'2     and  to  the  subdivision 


of  land,  23 — effects  of  it  on  the  Revo- 
lution and  in  France,  100,  xiv.  124 — 
Bossuet  on  such  spoliation,  ix.  307. 

Ecclesiastical  schools  in  France,  the,  viii. 
201. 

Ecclesiastical  states,  rise  of  freedom  in 
the,  i.  37 — statistics  of,  iv.  33  note — 
revolutionising  of,  by  the  French,  474 
ct  seq.  —  their  confiscation  by  Napo- 
leon, ix.  291  et  seq.  —  incorporation  of 
them  with  his  dominions,  306.  —  See 
also  Rome,  Pius  VI.  and  VII. 

Echalar,  retreat  of  the  French  through 
the  pass  of,  xi.  537 — defeat  of  Clausel 
at,  538. 

Echaubroignes,  parish  of,  ii.  612 — devo- 
tion of  the  peasants  of,  at  Torfou,  646. 

Echelles,  capture  of  the  defile  of,  xiii.  22 
— is  recaptured,  23. 

Echelon,  attack  and  defence  in,  v.  396. 

Echevarria,  general,  defeated  at  Alcolea, 
viii.  485  —  in  the  Sierra  Morcna,  ix. 
501. 

Eckartsberg,  arrival  of  Napoleon  at,  1 813, 
xi.  343 — and  after  Leipsic,  xii.  266. 

Eckau,  defeat  of  the  French  at,  xi.  54. 

Eckmuhl,  prince  of,  sec  Davoust. 

Eckmuhl,  battle  of,  viii.  675  ct  scq. 

Ecluse,  fort  (Holland),  capture  of,  by 
the  French,  iii.  428,  iv.  165. 

Ecluse,  fort,  capture  of,  by  the  French, 
xiii.  25. 

Ecole  de  Mars,  institution  of  the,  iii. 
291. 

Ecole  niilitaire,  re-establishment  of  the, 
iii.  405 — Napoleon  at,  iv.  7 — discussion 
on  it  in  the  Council  of  State,  vi.  51 
note. 

Economists,  sect  of  the,  their  doctrines, 
i.  1«3 — their  errors,  185 — works  treat- 
ing of  their  system,  186  note- — adop- 
tion of  their  principles  by  Turgot,  27 1 . 

Eeorce,  Maignan  do  1',  execution  of  the 
two  sons  of,  ii.  675. 

Edgar,  the,  at  the  battle  of  the  Baltic, 
v.  52!i. 

Edgeworth.  the  abbe,  ii.  31  (i.  318. 

Edict  of  Nantes,  revocation  of  the,  i.  108 
—  severities  attending  it,  109— retri- 
bution to  which  it  led.  1 1 1 —its  effects 
upon  the  church,  144  —  its  re-enact- 
ment proposed  by  Malcsherbes,  280. 

Edicts  of  Turgot,  the,  i.  289- — combina- 
tion against  them,  290  —  arc  repealed, 
296  —  of  Lamoignon,  376— suspended, 

:;s  i. 

Edinburgh,  population  of,  ii.  317  note-- 
democratic  tendency  in.  i.  224  note — 
Marat  a  student  at,  ii.  137  note  —  the 
comte  d'Artois  in,  xii.  518,  520. 

Edinburgh  Review,  Brougham's  contri- 
butions to  the,  ix.  663. 
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Education,  relation  of  crime  to,  ix.  624, 
697,  698 — different  views  as  to  the 
effects  of,  xiv.  223. 

Education  in  Austria,  system  of,  vi.  512 
— its  universality,  509,  ix.  221. 

Education  in  the  East,  uniformity  of,  x. 
429. 

Education  in  England,  defects  of  the 
system  of,  iii.  134. 

Education  in  France,  state  of,  among  the 
Tiers  Etat,  i.  192 — views  of  Tin-got 
regarding  it,  282 — during  the  reign  of 
terror,  iii.  184 — report  relative  to  it 
by  Bare-re,  and  measures  for  further- 
ing it,  290 — its  state  on  Napoleon's 
accession,  vi.  1 — his  measures  with 
regard  to  it,  46  ft  seq. — the  system 
under  him,  viii.  2"!  ct  seq. 

Education,  system  of,  in  Prussia,  vii.  187. 

Education,  state  of,  in  South  America, 
x.  240. 

Edward  the  confessor,  the  laws  of,  i.  66, 
67 — confirmation  of  them  by  Magna 
Charta,  80. 

Edward  in  Scotland,  Duval's  play  of,  vi. 
49. 

Eglantine,  Fabre  d',  sec  Fabre. 

Eglofsheim,  action  at,  viii.  679. 

Eguilette,  fort,  iii.  11G— capture  of,  by 
the  French,  1]  7. 

Egypt,  long  prevalence  of  slavery  in,  i. 
9 — -views  of  Napoleon  turned  toward, 
1797,  iv.  -'546 — its  importance,  546 — • 
its  importance  urged  by  Leibnitz,  547 
— appreciated  by  Alexander  the  Great 
and  Napoleon,  ih. — views  of  the  latter 
regarding  it,  549 — the  expedition  is 
resolved  on,  561 — forces  assembled  for 
it,  563—  it  sets  sail.  5C6 — landing  of 
the  French,  570 — description  of  the 
country,  572--eifects  of  the  inunda- 
tion of  the  Nile.  57:')  —  its  fertility, 
products,  and  commerce,  574 — decay 
of  its  population,  575 — the  Mamelukes, 
•'•76 — the  Beys,  Janizaries,  and  Arabs, 
577,  578  —  the  (-'opts.  579  —  virtual 
rulers  of  the  country,  rt. — policy  of 
Napoleon,  ih. — and  his  proclamation, 
580— operations  of  the  French,  5s!  it 
*"/. —  Napoleon's  administration  of  it, 
592 — discontents  of  his  army,  59:5 — 
measures  of  Napoleon  after  the  battle 
of  the  Nile,  614--its  state  during  his 
absence  in  Syria,  612 — he  sets  sail  for 
Kurope,  650  —  the  superiority  of  civil- 
ised to  savage  arms  shown  in  it,  652 — 
arrival  of  J  >esaix  from  it.  v.  37-'? — views 
of  Napoleon  to  save  it.  4i>2 — state  of 
the  army  in,  alter  his  departure,  557 — 
designs  of  Kleber  for  its  administra- 
tion. 570  —  preparations  of  (Iront  P>ri- 
tain  for  the  invasion,  57'-' — landing  of 


the  British  expedition,  and  its  opera- 
tions, 576  et  seq. — expedition  under 
Sir  David  Baird  to  it,  viii.  41 — its  eva- 
cuation by  the  French,  v.  596— its  go- 
vernment reverts  to  the  Porte,  599 
— efforts  of  Napoleon  to  save  it,  601 — 
its  evacuation  demanded  by  Great  Bri- 
tain, 621 — is  restored  to  Turkey  by 
Amiens,  622 — mission  of  Sebastian!  to, 
vi.  188 — invasion  of  it  by  the  British 
in  1807,  vii.  447  et  seq. 

Ehingen,  contest  at,  v.  306. 

Ehrenbreitstein,  threatened  by  the 
French  in  1795,  iii.  567 — blockaded 
by  them  in  1796,  iv.  175 — surrendered 
by  them,  v.  469. 

Ehslar  Khin,  island  of,  captured  by  the 
French,  iv.  170. 

Eichelcainp,  passage  of  the  Rhine  by  the 
French  at,  iii.  567. 

Eichstadt,  cession  of,  to  Austria,  vi.  151, 
153  note — to  Bavaria,  634. 

Eiger,  mount,  iv.  438. 

Eiueccius  on  maritime  law,  v.  485  note. 

Einsiedeln,  abbey  of,  iv.  44U — spoliation 
of,  462. 

Eisach,  valley  of  the,  ix.  75. 

Eisensticken,  a  Tyrolese  leader,  ix.  118, 
280. 

El  Aft,  repulse  of  the  French  at,  v.  589. 

El  Arish,  capture  of,  by  the  French,  iv. 
620 — convention  of,  v.  561 — which  is 
disavowed  by  Lord  Keith,  562  — con- 
duct of  the  British  regarding  it,  563 
note — capture  of  the  fort  of,  562. 

El  Bodon,  combat  at,  x.  185. 

El  Hammed,  combat  at,  vii.  448. 

El  Hanka,  battle  of,  v.  561 — combat  at, 
590. 

Elba,  siege  of.  by  the  French,  v.  467 — 
surrendered  on  the  peace,  4<>8 — is  an- 
nexed to  the  French  dominions,  vi. 
11  1  —  fortification  of  it  by  the  French, 
18U3,  22:> — is  assigned  as  his  residence 
to  Napoleon,  xiii.  2U7 — his  embarka- 
tion for  it,  217 — his  residence  at  it, 
558— his  preparations  for  e>cape,  562- 
— departure  from  it,  55;^,  56:5. 

Elbe  river,  the,  closed  against  British 
commerce,  v.  5o5,  vi.  'I'l'l — again 
opened,  v.  554— opened  by  Prussia, 
vii.  150--  value  of  the  line  of,  196  — 
the  bridges  over  it  secured  by  the 
French,  1806,  239— formation  of  tlio 
army  of  reserve  on  it,  IS1 '7,  161—  tin: 
national  guard  ordered  up  to  it,  IS  12, 
xi.  55 — retreat  of  Eugene  to  the  lino 
of,  240 — transference  of  the  Freneh 
forces  to  its  left  bank,  2  11  — general 
excitement  on.  against  the  French, 
:>2ii-— position  of  the  French  forces  mi 
it,  l^l'-j,  o-'-j — insuiTCJti<  u  along  it, 
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Elbe  river,  continued. 

330 — movement  of  the  Allies  to  it, 
331  —  destruction  of  the  bridge  at 
Dresden,  ib. — the  passage  of  it  secured 
by  the  Allies,  334 — their  reasons  for 
crossing  it,  341 — passage  of  it  by  them, 
343 — retreat  of  the  Allies  across  it, 
367 — passage  of  it  by  Napoleon  after 
Bautzen,  3(38 — by  Ney,  372 — course  of 
it  at  Dresden,  and  Napoleon's  mea- 
sures for  the  defence  of  it,  xii.  1 8  ct 
scq. — strength  of  its  line,  21 — passage 
of  it  by  Blueher,  195 — and  by  the 
Kussiaus  and  Swedes,  19(3. 

Elbee,  M.  d',  ii.  615 — character  of,  628 — 
forces  under  him,  630 — at  Fontenay, 
634  —  appointed  Commander-in-chief, 
642 — defeated  at  Luyon,  643 — at  Tor- 
fou,  645  —  successes  against  Klebcr, 
647—  at  Chollet,  652 — wounded  there, 
653  — execution  of,  674. 

Elbee,  madame  d',  execution  of,  ii. 
675. 

Elbing,  convention  of,  viii.  229. 

Elchingcn,  battle  of,  vi.  548. 

Eldon,  lord,  sketch  of  the  career  of,  vii. 
461 — his  character,  463 — prosecution 
of  Home  Tooke  and  others  by  him,  iii. 
382  note — a  schoolfellow  of  Colling- 
wood's,  iv.  259 —  lord  chancellor  in 
1S04,  vi.  251 — opposes  the  Catholic 
claims,  37'.'.  vii.  457,  460  note — again 
lord  chancellor  in  18(>7,  456  note — • 
arguments  for  the  Orders  in  Council, 
viii.  136. 

Elective  franchise,  views  of  Turgot  re- 
garding, i.  281  — fixing  of  the,  by  the 
Assembly,  607  note,  ii.  11,  14  —  its 
state  under  the  Consulate,  v.  227. 

Elector  Palatine,  attack  on,  by  France, 
ii  438. 

Electors  of  Paris,  first  interference  of, 
with  the  government,  i.  44U — increas- 
ing weight  of.  51 S. 

Electors  in  the  United  State?,  number 
of  the.  xiii.  313. 

Electoral  halls  of  Paris,  the,  17S9.  i.  412 
— constitute  the  centres  of  the  revolu- 
tionary movement,  533. 

Elephant,  the,  at  the  Baltic,  v.  529. 

Elgin,  lord,  ii.  413— ambassador  to  Con- 
stantinople, v.  572-  vi.  1911. 

Elie.  M..  at  the  .-tormingof  the  Bastille, 
i.  513,  541. 

Eligibility,  lists  of,  formation  of.  v.  227 
—  discussions  on,  vi.  15.  7". 

Elio,  general,  x.  -15,  -Jii'J  —occupies  Mad- 
rid. 411 — appointed  to  command  in 
Murcia,  xi.  -157,  •!''.'!,  -I*;'.'  defeated  at 
Ycclsi,  472— occupies  Valencia,  5u]--- 
fonvs.  \-c.,  1^13.  xii.  326— defeat,  d 
by  Hubert,  329 — s!atc  of  his  foras, 


330 — operations  before  Geroua,  1814, 
xiii.  63. 

Eliza,  see  Buonaparte,  Eliza. 

Elizabeth  queen  of  England,  servility  of 
parliament  under,  i.  29  — •  restraints 
imposed  on  the  Puritans  by  her,  77 — 
income  of  Great  Britain  under,  vii.  2— 
rise  of  the  East  India  company  under, 
632. 

Elizabeth,  madame,  sister  of  Louis  XVI., 
i.  G17 — during  the  night  to  Varenues, 
ii.  75 — on  the  20th  June,  187 — on  the 
iOch  August,  211,  237— during  the 
imprisonment  in  the  Temple,  294  ct 
seij. — on  being  informed  of  her  bro- 
ther's trial,  299 — her  last  interview 
with  him,  315  —  iii.  161— last  letter 
from  the  queen  to  her,  166 — trial  and 
execution  of,  306 — funeral  service  to 
her,  1814,  xiii.  534. 

Elizabeth,  the  princess,  of  "Wiirtemberg, 
ii.  434. 

Elizabeth,  the  empress,  of  Russia,  vi. 
527,  x.  592,  xiii.  219,  221. 

Elizondo,  defeat  of  Soult  at,  xi.  534. 

Ellenborough,  lord,  lord  chief  justice  in 
1806,  vii.  88  note — his  admission  to 
the  cabinet,  89 — opposition  of,  1807, 
to  the  Catholic  bill,  450— ix.  337. 

Elliot,  captain,  death  of,  xiii.  42. 

Ellis,  colonel,  wounded  at  Albuera,  x.  1 59. 

Ellison,  captain,  iv.  243. 

Eluitz,  general,  operations  of,  on  the 
Adige,  v.  26,  29 — commences  the  block- 
ade of  Mantua,  33 — operations  before 
Genoa,  329  —  successes  of,  against 
Suchet  there,  331,  333.  3:54— again  de- 
feats Suchet,  and  drives  him  over  the 
Var,  336 — himself  defeated  on  that 
river,  346 — his  retreat  from  thence, 
and  defeats  in  the  course  of  it,  369 — • 
recalled  by  Melas  from  Ceva,  372. 

Elphinstone,  admiral,  at  the  Cape,  iv 
201. 

Elsinorc,  city  of.  v.  521.  522. 

Elstcr,  passage  of  the.  by  the  Allies,  be- 
fore Liit/en.  xi.  :!;.:! —  scene  at  the 
bridge  of,  during  the  retreat  from 
Leipsir,  xii.  257. 

Elsterwenla,  passage  of  the  Kibe  by  I'.Iu- 
eher  at.  xii.  195. 

Klten.  abbacy  of,  sieved  by  France,  vii. 
1  12  ceded  by  Prussia,  561  note. 

Elvas,  capture  of,  by  the  Spaniards,  v. 
612  and  again  in  ]Mi7.  viii.  31 S — 
surrender  of.  to  the  liritish,  514-  de- 
fenceless condition  of,  lsll,x.  169 — 
action  at,  1  72. 

E!\  in,  success  of  the  Chouans  at,  iii.  555. 

Emancipation,  Ne^rro,  errors  committed 
in,  by  the  liriti.-h  government,  i.  115 
— its  cil'ects,  vii.  4"5  it  .sr^. 
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Embabch,  battle  of,  iv.  586. 

Kinbdcn,  principality  of,  vii.  148. 

Embs,  capture  of  an  Austrian  detach- 
meiit  at,  v.  13. 

Emendingen,  battle  of,  iv.  192. 

Emigrants,  law  against  the,  discussion 
on  it  iu  the  Assembly,  ii.  63 — discus- 
sions on  them  in  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly, 151 — decree  against  them,  153 
—  proclamation  by  the  king  to  them, 
155  —  increased  severity  of  the  laws 
against  them,  '285 — their  rash  pro- 
ceedings in  1791,  418  —  complaints 
regarding  them,  in  1792,  42!) — armed 
force  of  them,  1792,  453 — embarrass- 
ment caused  to  the  Allies  by  their 
presence,  460 — strength  and  disposi- 
tion of  their  corps,  46-1 — advocate  ad- 
vancing to  Paris,  480 — disbanding  of 
their  corps,  49(1 — new  decrees  regard- 
ing them,  5-16 — influence  of  the  laws 
against  them,  iii.  305 — expedition  to 
Quibcron,  550  it  xcr/. — are  blockaded 
there  by  Hoche.  554 — their  final  over- 
throw there,  556  —  massacre  of  the 
prisoners,  560  —  the  decree  against 
them  revoked  in  1794,  588 — general 
return  of  them  in  1797.  iv.  394 — re- 
newed severities  of  the  Directory 
against  them,  408 — general  recall  of 
them  in  1800,  v.  288  —  Napoleon's 
views  for  the  restoration  of  their  pro- 
perty, vi.  40 — gradual  relaxation  of 
the  laws  against  them,  i/>. — and  their 
general  return  in  consequence.  41  — 
partial  restitution  of  their  property, 
42 — their  removal  from  Great  Britain 
demanded  by  Napoleon,  1>4. 

Emigration  of  the  noblesse,  commence- 
ment of  the.  i.  5>7— it  becomes  gene- 
ral, ->8,  ii.  59.  11 5_ its  effects,  i.  631, 
ii.  li".i.  lid',  iii.  631. 

Emigiation.  extent  of,  from  Europe  to 
America,  xiii.  28  1  amount  of  it  across 
the  Alleghany  mountains.  2-5- --pro- 
gress of  its  stream.  2s'.' — to  Canada, 
357  note— furtherance  of,  by  demo- 
cracy, xiv.  277. 

Emile.  Rousseau's,  i.  172. 

Emmanuel,  general,  at  Kheims,  xii.  (124 
— forcing  of  the  passage  of  the  Marne 
by.  xiii.  145. 

Emmendingen.  battle  of.  iv.  192. 

Emmett,  insurrection  in  Ireland  under, 
vi.  211-  his  execution.  21,'). 

Emparan.  governor-general  of  Yr.nc/u- 
ela,  x.  259. 

Empecinado.  the.  a  guerilla  chief,  x.  91, 
123  --operations  oi.  in  Castile.  1M1, 
1  75  --captures  Calatayuil,  176 —  cap- 
tures (  hiadalaxara.  37\ 

Elides,  Xinou  d'.  i.  157. 


Encyclopedic,  the  French,  origin  and 
character  of,  i.  173. 

Encyclopedists,  doctrines  of  the,  i.  172, 
173 — Robespierre's  opinion  of  the,  176, 
iii.  272 — and  Louis  XV. "s,  i.  227. 

Eudymion,  capture  of  the  President  by, 
xiii.  429. 

Engadine,  the  French  retire  from,  v.  38 
— defeat  of  a  French  detachment  in, 
ISoit,  447— the  Austrians  expelled 
from  it,  449 — description  of  it,  ix.  75. 

Engelberg,  abbey  of,  iv.  440. 

Engen,  battle  of,  v.  305. 

Engereau,  combat  at,  ix.  155. 

Engestroom,  minister  of  Sweden,  xi.  313. 

Enghien,  the  due  d',  emigration  of,  i. 
587 — his  arrest  and  execution  resolved 
on,  vi.  308,  309 — his  history  and  cha- 
racter, 308 — his  life  at  Ettenheim,  and 
his  arrest  there,  311 — is  brought  to 
Vineennes,  312 — and  there  delivered 
over  to  a  military  commission,  314 — 
his  trial  before  it,  315  tt  wtj. — his  sen- 
tence and  execution,  318  — retribution 
which  followed,  321 — consternation  it 
excited  in  Paris,  &c.,  322 — sensation 
caused  by  it  throughout  Europe,  257 
— Napoleon's  real  motives  for  it,  338. 

England,  degeneracy  of,  after  Alfred,  i. 
24 — consumption  of  spirits  in,  25 — 
restoration  of  the  courage  of  the  inha- 
bitants by  the  wars  of  the  nobles,  26 

—  decline  of  feudal  liberty  in  it,  'J,s  — 
its  history  previous  to  the  French  Bc- 
volution.  56 — its  state  under  the  l!o- 
mans,    57  —  its    subjugation    by    the 
Anglo-Saxons.  58—  effects  of  the  strug- 
gles between  these  and  the  aborigines, 
59 — effects  of  its  in.-ular  situation,  i/>. 

—  and  of  the  incursions  of  the  Danes, 
00 — causes  which  bewail   the  decav  of 
freedom   in   it,  61  —the   Norman  con- 
quest, 63 — rise  of  the  Yeomanry  and 
middle  class,  64  —  influence  of  its  situa- 
tion upon  the  Norman  rule.  65 — pccu- 
liaiities  of  the  struggle  for  freedom  in 
it,  »i6-    its  early  military  force  and  na- 
tional wars,  <I8  —  loss  of  its  continental 
possessions,    and     early    wais     with 
France,  7o — great  power  of  the  crown, 

71  — protection  thus  given  to  industry, 

72  — effects  of  its  insular  situation   iu 
fostering  industry.  ///.-    the  law  of  pri- 
mogeniture,   73       continued   prostra- 
tion of  the  serfs,  74  —  outbreaks  of  the 
democratic  spirit.  i'i. —  the  wais  of  the 
Uoses.    75— decline    of   the    feudal    li- 
berty, 76— the   Reformation,  77      ten- 
dency of  the  Puritan  party.   (A.— cir- 
cumstances   which    moditu  d    it,    7l'  — 
influence  of  the  long  e-tal>!i-hnicnt  or 
popular    institution-.   /'/.-- altaclm. cut 
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England,  continued. 

of  the  revolted  provinces  in  America 
to  its  institutions,  81 — its  civil  wars 
and  Revolution  contrasted  with  those 
of  Ireland,  82— and  Scotland,  S3— 
moderation  in  the  Great  Rebellion,  84 
— ferocity  of  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  ib. 
— its  wars  with  France,  93,  97 — its 
struggles  for  freedom  and  those  of 
France,  95 — 'benefits  to  its  industry 
through  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  112— effects  of  suffering  on  the 
national  character,  114 — slow  growth 
of  its  freedom,  115 — strength  of  rural 
loyalty  in,  225 — fidelity  to  Charles  II. 
in,  ii.  82 — its  agriculture,  334- — law  of 
sedition  in,  iii.  385  note — contrast  be- 
tween its  history  and  that  of  Poland, 
530 — resemblance  of  the  level  districts 
of  Switzerland  to  its  scenery,  iv.  429 
— restrictions  upon  the  Catholics  in, 
vii.  450 — statistics  of  crime  in,  1805  to 
1842,  ix.  622  note,  69(5 — religious  cha- 
racter of  the  Great  Rebellion  in,  xiv. 
226. — .See  further  Great  Britain. 

English  Revolution,  comparison  between 
it  and  the  French,  i.  4'J — moderation 
of  the  victorious  party,  50,  51  —  reli- 
gion the  moving  principle  in  it,  51 — 
contrast  between  them  as  regards  the 
subsequent  law  of  the  country,  52 — 
and  the  distribution  of  property,  53 — 
its  effect  on  political  power,  54 — and 
on  the  naval  and  military  power  of  the 
nation,  55 — the  causes  which  gave  it 
its  character,  !b. — its  religious  cha- 
racter and  democratic  tendency,  78 — 
circumstances  which  modified  the  lat- 
ter, 79 — character  of  the  hostilities 
during  it,  is2,  84 — fanaticism  charac- 
terising it,  141 — general  contrast  be- 
tween it  and  the  French,  vi.  356. 

Ei'^li-h  hill  at  Vitoria,  the,  xi.  5l)l. 

Kngli.sh,  colonel,  x.  'J70. 

Engravings,  curious,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ({evolution,  i.  475. 

Enguy,  fmindery  of,  destroyed,  iii.   145. 

Enlistment,  alleged  inefficiency  of  the 
system  of.  in  <!reat  I'.ritain,  vii.  :iS2  — 
limited,  proposed,  3,S3  -bill  for  it.  3H1 
-  subsequently  in  practice  abandoned, 
I;'.'!— vast  force  raised  bv,  1813,  xii. 
402. 

Enncry.  Toussaint  at.  vi.   128. 

Enniseorthy,  victory  of  the  Irish  at.  iv. 
;VJs. 

Enns  combat  on  the,  1805,  vi.  5^0. 

Kn-iedeln.  defeat  of  the  Au.-.trians  at.  v. 

ll.H. 

Entails,  effects  of.  in  Spain,  viii.  -Io7. 
Enterprise  brig,  capture  of  the  Boxer  by. 
xiii.  10(j. 


Entre  Douro  e  Miuho,  insurrection  in, 
viii.  515. 

Enzersdorf,  passage  of  the  Danube  by 
Napoleon  at,  ix.  175 — combat  at, 
180. 

Eperuay,  expulsion  of  the  allies  from, 
1814,  xii.  02(5 — march  of  Napoleon  to, 
xiii.  112 — defeat  of  the  French  at,  133. 

Eperon,  fort,  v.  329. 

Epervier  brig,  capture  of,  xiii.  428. 

Epila,  defeat  of  Palafox  at,  viii.  468. 

Epinay,  madame,  i.  169. 

Equality,  first  assertion  of,  by  Wat  Tyler, 
i.  74." 

Equality  of  savage  life,  retention  of  the, 
in  Poland,  iii.  491 — adherence  to  it, 
there,  498. 

Equality,  determination  of  the  Tiers 
Etat  to  secure,  in  France,  i.  444 — - 
public  (proclamation  of  it,  ii.  274 — 
practically  abandoned,  iii.  612. 

Erbach,  combat  at,  v.  315. 

Erfurth,  cession  of,  to  Prussia,  1802,  vi. 
147 — capture  of,  by  the  French,  in 
1806,  vii.  233  — formally  ceded  by 
Prussia,  at  Tilsit,  561  note— confer- 
ences at  it  between  Napoleon  and 
Alexander,  viii.  559  et  saj. — fetes,  &c., 
in  it,  562 — pacific  professions  made  by 
Austria  at  these  conferences,  638 — her 
umbrage  at  her  exclusion  from  them, 
650 — proposals  made  to  Great  Britain 
from,  ix.  314 — Napoleon's  arrival  at, 
in  1813.  xi.  339 — and  efforts  for  organ- 
ising his  army,  348 — his  departure,  ib. 
— fortification  of  it  by  him,  xii.  21 — 
his  arrival  and  halt  after  Leipsic,  267 
— the  town  evacuated  by  the  French, 
302 — and  surrendered  to  the  Allies, 
622 — capture  of  its  citadels  by  them, 
1814,  xiii.  96. 

Erguel.  seizure  of,  by  France,  iv.  451. 

Eric.  fort,  capture  of,  by  the  Americans, 
xiii.  436 — siege  of  it  by  the  British, 
4  10 — is  blockaded  by  them,  441 — the 
Americans  are  defeated  before  it,  46" 
— and  evacuate  it,  461. 

Erie.  lake.  xiii.  273  state  of  the  British 
flotilla  on.  416 — its  defeat,  i  1  7. 

ErL'iie,   check   of  the   Yeiideans    at,   ii. 

645. 
Erivan,  annexation  of,  to  Russia,  x.  598. 

Erlaeh,  general  d',  in  Switzerland,  iv. 
455,  457- -is  defeated  before  Berne, 
459  nnd  murdered.  4<!1. 

Erlaeh,  the  regiment  of,  at  Elehingen,  vi. 

55n — and  at  Wagram,  ix.  182. 
Krligheim,  skirmish  at.  v.  1i!3. 
Krlon.  the  comte  d'.  x>r-  Drouct,  general. 
Ennenonville,  death  of  Rousseau  at,  i. 

17o. 
Ernouf,  general;  xiii.  594. 
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Ernouf,  chief  of  the  staff  to  Jourdan,  v. 
20. 

Erolles,  general  baron  d',  attempt  of,  to 
relieve  Figueras,  x.  62,  63 — captures  a 
French  convoy  at  Falcet,  72 — defeat 
of,  at  Montserrat,  85 — partisan  opera- 
tions of,  in  Catalonia,  90 — 410,  xiii.  64. 

Erotica  Biblion,  Mirabeau's,  i.  45:5. 

Erskine,  lord,  arguments  of,  17'J3,  for 
parliamentary  reform,  iii.  10-  defence 
of  Home  Tooke  and  others,  383  note — 
again  advocates  parliamentary  reform 
in  1797,  iv.  226 — in  1799,  against  the 
war,  v.  248 — his  political  views,  vii.  87 
— lord  chancellor  in  1  SIM  1,88 — opposed 
to  the  Catholic  claims,  459 — arguments 
against  the  Orders  in  Council,  viii.  132 
— against  the  Copenhagen  expedition, 
259. 

Erskine,  Mr,  negotiations  with  the  United 
States,  1808,  xiii.  375 — these  are  dis- 
avowed, 376 — and  he  is  recalled,  378. 

Erskine,  Sir  William,  x.  337. 

Krtell,  colonel,  at  Inuspruck,  ix.  122. 

Ertell,  general,  xi.  157 — during  the 
march  to  St  Dizier,  xiii.  131. 

Erzgebirge,  the,  vi.  497 — passage  of,  by 
the  Allies,  xii.  98. 

Escaulas,  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  at,  iii. 
444. 

Eschefeld,  cession  of,  to  Prussia,  vi.  147. 

Escoiquiz,  the  canon,  on  the  secret  arti- 
cles of  Tilsit,  vii.  5(>(5,  viii.  29(5,  notes 
— his  character,  connection  with  Fer- 
dinand VII.,  &c.,  3i>2 — his  intrigues 
with  Napoleon,  303,  323— imprisoned 
by  the  opposite  faction,  327 — urges 
the  journey  to  llayoiuie,  356 — inter- 
view with  Napoleon  there,  371 — argu- 
ments against  Ferdinand's  abdication, 
372 — revelation  of  Napoleon's  designs 
to  him,  375  —  proclamation  to  the 
Spaniards,  386 — his  subservience  to 
Joseph,  445  note,  4  IS. 

Escurial,  pillage  of  the.  xi.  488. 

E.sla.  actions  on  the,  viii.  601.  002 — re- 
treat of  Soult  to  the,  ix.  433 — defeat 
of  the  Spaniards  on  the,  x.  179. 

Espagne,  general  d',  death  of.  ix.  16. 

Espana,  don  Carlos  d',  operations  of,  ix. 
391 — at  Albuera.  x.  151 — during  cam- 
paign of  Salamanca,  367 — governor  of 
Madrid.  377  —  placed  under  the  orders 
of  ('a:-tano*,  xi.  458  at  the  battle  of 
the  Pyrenees,  52(i. 

E>parraguera,  cheek  of  the  French  at, 
viii.  5' '6. 

F.speleta,  the  conde  d',  viii.  331. 

Espiuosa,  battle  of.  viii.  57'.'. 

Espionage,  system  of.  during  the  Ileign 
of  Terror,  iii.  2"'.'  —  in  the  prisons, 


Espremenil,  James  Duval  d',  first  appear- 
ance of,  i.  290 — heads  the  majority  of 
the  parliament  in  demanding  the 
states  -  general,  361 — his  popularity 
363 — opposes  all  concession,  3>>5 — op- 
poses an  edict  in  favour  of  the  Protes- 
tants, 368 — on  the  Com-  Pleniere,  370 
• — lettre  de  cachet  issued  against  him, 
372 — is  arrested,  373 -and  banished 
to  the  Hieres,  il>. —  opposes  the  conces- 
sions of  Necker,  400 — resistance  of,  to 
the  reversion  of  the  sentence  on  count 
Lally,  468  note — supports  the  separa- 
tion of  the  orders  in  the  states-general, 
480 — urges  their  dissolution,  502 — 
denounced  by  the  mob,  519 — emi- 
grates, but  is  arrested,  588 — attempt 
of  the  mob  to  assassinate  him,  ii.  205 
— is  executed,  iii.  305. 

Esprit  des  Lois,  Montesquieu's,  i.  152, 
153. 

Esquisse  desProgrcs  de  1'Esprit  Humain, 
Condorcet's,  iii.  171. 

Essay  on  despotism,  Mirabeau's,  i.  451. 

Essen,  general,  operations  under,  in  Hol- 
land, v.  144,  146,  147— during  the 
campaign  of  Eylau,  vii.  283  note,  306 
—his  position  on  the  Narew,  333 — 
reinforcements  received  by  him,  337 
—  at  Eylau,  353 — operations  against 
Savary,  366 — combat  at  Ostroleuka, 
367 — combats  near  Stralsund,  and 
armistice,  478 — forces  under  1812,  x. 
615 — defeat  of  Grawert  by,  xi.  54 — - 
joins  Sackeu  during  the  Moscow  re- 
treat, 157. 

Essen,  abbacy  of,  seix.ed  by  the  French, 
vii.  142 — ceded  by  Prussia,  5(51  note. 

Esst  quibo,  subjugation  of,  by  Great 
Hntain  in  17'.">.  iv.  2'Q — again  in  1804, 
vi.  214  —  formally  ceded  to  her,  xiii. 
547. 

Essex,  capture  of  the,  xiii.  426. 

Esseyd  AH  Eil'endi,  ambassador  at  Paris, 
v.  (527. 

Essling  or  Aspern,    battle  of,  ix.   38  <.t 

,  tSf  '/• 
Esslingen,  actions  near,  17l'6.  iv.  178. 

Estaing,  Cailler  de  1',  ii.  243. 

Estaing,  comte  d',  i.  616 — his  indeci- 
sion on  the  5th  October,  619,  621  — 
examined  on  the  trial  of  the  queen, 
iii.  164. 

Estaing.  general  d',  at  Aboukir,  iv.  647, 
648,  649. 

Estevan,  valley  of,  xi.  522 — escape  of 
Soult  at,  535. 

Estrada,  general,  defence  of  Hostalrich 
by.  ix.  5u7. 

Estrange,  colonel  1',  at  Albuera,  x.  156. 

Estremadura,  operations  in,  l>i>:i,  ix. 
402  —  Wellington's  preparations  in, 
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Estremadura,  continued. 

ISOit,  413— campaign  of  1S11  in,  535, 
— operations  of  Hill  in,  1812,  x.  296 — 
defensive  measures  of  Wellington  in, 
1812,  331). 

Etaples,  preparations  for  the  invasion  of 
England  at,  vi.  226. 

Etat  Major,  suppression  of  the,  vi.  420. 

Eteh  or  Adiire,  valley  of  the,  and  its 
rapids,  ix.  76. —  See  Adige. 

Ethys  do  Corny,  M.,  i.  535,  541. 

Etiquette  of  the  French  court,  and  re- 
pugnance of  Marie  Antoinette  to  it.  i. 
257,  '2(50,  349 — at  the  opening  of  the 
states-general,  431 — resumption  of, 
in  France  under  Napoleon,  v.  286 — -and 
its  progress,  vi.  347,  viii.  181. 

Etoges,  capture  of,  by  Bluchor,  xii.  507 
— combat  at,  511. 

Etre  Supreme,  fete  of  the,  iii.  280  — 
speech  of  Robespierre  on,  271,  275. 

Etruria,  formation  of  the  kingdom  of,  vi. 
13 — subservience  of  the  king  to  Napo- 
leon, 141 — his  deposition,  and  incor- 
poration of  his  dominions  with  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  viii.  281 — an,  equiva- 
lent promised  to  him,  305. 

Etruria.  the  queen  of,  viii.  364. 

Etsdorf,  skirmish  at,  xi.  36(5. 

Ettenheim,  assemblage  of  emigrants  at, 
ii.  41  s  — arrest  of  the  due  d'Eughien  at, 
vi.  310. 

Eugene  Beauharnais,  scf  Beauharnais. 

Euro,  department  of,  insurrection  in,  iii. 
144. 

Euripides,  justice  of  his  delineations  of 
vice,  iii.  252. 

Europe,  exhibitions  of  national  character 
by,  during  the  Revolution,  i.  4 — -rise  of 
representative  governments  in,  22 — 
contract  between  the  northern  con- 
quests in  it  and  in  Asia,  /'>.,37 — rise  of 
freedom  in  southern,  31 — first  intro- 
duction of  standing  armies.  98 — re- 
joicings in,  on  the  fall  of  the  Bastille, 
563 — influence  of  a  hereditary  nobility, 
ii.  33 — excitement  caused  by  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution,  32S — survey 
of  its  principal  kingdoms  at  that  time, 
329  it*"/. — general  aspect  of  society 
in  it,  4nl  -distinctive  peculiarities  be- 
tween northern  and  southern,  4 11:5  - 
passion  for  innovation,  i1*. — language 
of  France  toward  its  states  in  17'.''-. 
and  their  jealousies  at  that  time.  405 
— pacification  of  it  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution,  10S  -  -  circumstances 
which  brought  on  the  general  war,  109 
• — impression  made  by  the  fall  of  the 
I  Unionists,  the  fete  of  the  Supremo 
B  'MIL',  iVi1.,  iii.  2S1  - -sensation  excited 
by  the  fall  of  Poland,  52'J— and  by 


that  of  Robespierre,  578  —  interest 
excited  by  the  campaign  of  1797,  iv. 
290  — indignation  on  the  overthrow  of 
Venice,  348  —  and  the  invasion  of 
Switzerland,  472 — difference  of  views 
in,  on  the  war  in  1798,  415 — general 
coalition  in  1798  against  France,  537 

—  its  superiority  in  war  over  the  East, 
652 — effect  produced  by  the  battle  of 
the  Nile,  v.  1 — excitement  caused  by 
Napoleon's  return  from  Egypt,  201 — 
advantages  of  his  accession  to  power 
a..*    regards,  474  —  commencement  of 
patriotic  resistance  to  France,  476 — 
recognition  of  the  English  maritime 
code  down   to  1780,  481,  484— satis- 
faction on  the  re-establishment  of  reli- 
gion in  France,  vi.  38 — and   on   the 
elevation  of  Napoleon,  75 — joy  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  97 
— ambitious  designs  of  Napoleon,  1802, 
137 — indignation  caused  by  his  attack 
on  Switzerland,  177 — its  independence 
secured  through  the  British  financial 
system,  vii.   1  —  effects  on    it  of  the 
campaign  of  Austerlitz,  83 — sensation 
caused  by  the  formation  of  the  confe- 
deration of  the  Rhine,  14(i — effect  on 
it  of  the  campaign  of  Jena,  and  general 
despondency,  275,  278— of  the  Polish 
campaign,  and  the  battle  of  Eylau,  321, 
367 — excitement  caused  by  the  Copen- 
hagen expedition,  viii.  256 — hazard  to, 
from  Tilsit,  284 — sensation  caused  by 
Baylen,  497 — and  Aspern,    ix.    142— 
and  Talavera,  431 — effect  of  the  Torres 
Vedras    campaign,   554 — influence    of 
the  continuance  of  the  Tories  in  power, 
692 — slow  growth  of  improvement  in, 
x.     430 — principles   of    vigour    more 
powerful  in  it  than  in  the  East,  431  — 
and  also  those  of  corruption,  l/>. — pro- 
fligacy   of    manners,     438- — suffering 
caused  by  the  continental  system,  54-' 
— views  in,  on  the  Russian  contest  of 
1812,  555  —danger  to  its  liberties  from 
Russia,   599  —  its  \\hole  resources  at 
the  command  of  Napoleon,  1812,  604 

—  expectation  throughout,  of  his  suc- 
cess against  that  power,  617 — its  reno- 
vation by  the  wars  of  the  Revolution, 
xi.  105 — sensation  caused  by  the  Mos- 
cow   campaign,     221 — frost    through- 
out, in  LSI 2- 13,  293 —exultation  of,  on 
the  campaign  of  1813,  xii.  3SS — settle- 
ment of,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  xiii. 
235 — emigration  from,  to  America,  2s5 
--effects  of  the  Revolution  of  lS4Son, 
xiv.    219  —  increased    vitality  of  the 
communities  of,  263 — their  tendencies 
to  decay,  i/i. — paralysing  effect  of  the 
revolutionary  wars  in,  20S  ct  »?•/• — i*-* 
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physical  conformation,  272 — final  cause 
of  this,  273 — action  and  reaction  iu 
communities  of,  284. 

Europe,  castle  of,  vii.  438,  440,  445. 

European  conquest,  inferiority  of,  to 
colonial,  ix.  090. 

European  Russia,  extent,  statistics,  &c., 
of,  x.  558. 

Europeans,  right  proportion  of,  in  a 
mixed  army,  viii.  105. 

Euxine  sea,  dominion  of,  won  by  Russia, 
x.  5(J8. 

Evans,  general,  xiii.  389. 

"  Evening  Journal,"  the,  iii.  209. 

Evora,  defeat  of  the  Portuguese  at,  viii. 
516 — selfish  conduct  of  its  inhabitants, 
1812,  x.  308  note. 

Evreux,  the  bishop  of,  xi.  280. 

Evrcux,  predominance  of  the  Girondists 
at,  iii.  143 — arrest  of  the  Jacobin  mu- 
nicipality, 1 14. 

E  \vart.  sergeant,  at  Waterloo,  xiv.  15  note. 

Examiners,  party  in  the  committee  called 
the,  iii.  26(J. 

Excellent  man-of-war  at  Cape  St  Vincent, 
iv.  2 IS  -at  Rosas,  ix.  303. 

Excelmaus,  general,  vi.  541  —  forces 
under,  1813,  xii.  631— and  1814,  649 
— at  Craone,  603 — at  Liguy,  xiii.  642 
— forces  under,  during  Waterloo  cam- 
paign, 629,  670. 

Exchange  of  Paris,  construction  of  the, 
vii.  301. 

Exchange  of  prisoners,  negotiations  re- 
garding the,  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, ix.  680,  703. 

Exchanges,    the    foreign,    unfavourable 


state  of,  to  Great  Britain,  1811,  ix. 
631. 

Exchequer  bills,  edict  regarding,  in 
France,  1788,  i.  388. 

Excise  duties  of  Russia,  the,  vi.  525. 

Exclusive  system  of  the  French  nobility, 
i.  100— recoil  against  it,  130,  186,  et 
seq. — that  of  the  Italian  republics,  33 
— that  of  the  Normans,  64. 

Execution,  changes  in  the  place  of,  in 
Paris,  iii.  311,  318. 

Executions,  number  of,  in  Paris  and 
throughout  France,  iii.  194  et  seq. — • 
their  number  under  Robespierre,  265 
— demeanour  of  the  victims,  268 — 
daily  number  of,  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  295  et  seq. — horror  at  their 
number  and  descent,  318. 

Executive,  necessity  for  a,  as  shown  in 
France,  i.  564 — overthrow  of  it  there 
by  the  Girondists,  ii.  283. 

Exiles,  repulse  of  the  French  before,  iii. 
437. 

Expedience  and  justice,  comparative 
claims  of,  ii.  322 — consequence  of 
admitting  its  principle,  iii.  249  — • 
predominance  of  it  with  Napoleon, 
xi.  560. 

Eylau,  retreat  of  Benningsen  to,  vii.  342 
— forces  of  the  parties  at,  344 — com- 
bats near  it,  345 — situation  of  both 
parties  during  the  night,  346 — battle, 
349  et  seq. — aspect  of  the  field,  360 — 
the  victory  claimed  by  both  parties, 
365 — sensation  caused  by  it,  367 — 
afterwards  visited  by  the  French, 
527. 


1' 


Fabre.  count  do,  adulation  of  Napoleon 
by,  viii.  153. 

Fabre  d'Eglantine,  a  member  of  the 
Cordeliers,  ii.  134 — connection  of,  with 
the  loth  August,  2(»3,  219— member 
for  the  Convention,  271 — a  member 
of  the  committee  of  general  defence, 
545  note — associated  with  the  Dan- 
tniiists,  iii.  210 — warns  Danton  of  his 
danger.  233. 

Fabvier,  eol»nel,  at  Laon,  xii.  617 — 
negotiates  the  capitulation  of  Paris, 
xiii.  1  73. 

Faccio,  monte.  the,  v.  320 — combats  at, 
330,  3:51  —  carried  by  the  Austrians, 
3:56— renewed  combats.  338,  339— the 
French  a.irain  defeated  at  it.  341. 

Fagan.  an  Irishman,  ix.   179. 

Fain,  baron,  vi.  .]-jl,  xi.  25t>,  notes,  603 — 

VOL.   XIV. 


account  by  him  of  the  interview  be- 
tween Napoleon  and  Metternich,  xii. 
11— on  the  effect  of  Vitoria  upon  the 
negotiations  at  Dresden,  16 — 139 — 
his.  fidelity  to  Napoleon,  xiii.  212. 

Faisanderie,  the  domain  of,  conferred  on 
Sieyes,  v.'  228.  23d. 

Falaise,  incorporation  of.  as  a  borough,!. 
91. 

Falect,  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  at,  x. 
54 — destruction  of  a  French  convoy 
at,  72. 

Famars.  retreat  of  French  to.  ii.  535.  iii. 
36— battle  of,  43. 

Famine,  prevalence  of.  in  France  during 
1789.  i.  484— and  in  Paris.  518  -dur- 
ing successive  years,  and  measure-;  of 
the  governments  for  its  relief,  ~><''7 , 
614.  ii.  1">,  iii.  597.  608 — prevalence 
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Famine,  continued. 

of,  in  Great  Britain,  1800  and  1S01,  v. 
269,  506. 

Fanaticism,  influence  of,  on  the  cause  of 
freedom,  i.  40 — its  influence  on  the 
English  revolution,  141  — extent  of  the 
political,  during  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
iii.  255 — similarity  of  political  and  re- 
ligious, 372. 

Fane,  general,  at  Viineira,  viii.  529,  530 
— check  of  Soult  by,  at  Pau,  xiii.  59. 

Fare,  the  marquis  de  la,  i.  157. 

Farmers-general  of  the  revenue,  wealth, 
&c..  of  the,  i.  192 — execution  of  the, 
iii.  305. 

Faron,  mount,  iii.  115 — combat  at,  118. 

Fashions,  the,  under  Louis  XV.,  i.  208 
— changes  introduced  into,  by  Marie 
Antoinette,  351. 

Fast,  general,  decreed  by  the  National 
Convention,  iii.  207. 

Fatigue,  effects  of,  during  the  advance 
into  Russia,  xi.  50. 

Faublas,  Louvet's  memoirs  of,  i.  175, 
208. 

Faubourg  St  Antoine,  &c.,  see  St  Antoine, 
&c. 

Faubourgs,  disarming  of  the,  iii.  604. 

Fauchet,  the  abbe,  i.  567 — bought  by 
the  court,  ii.  122— 263  — in  favour  of 
war.  42>  — denounced  by  the  Sections, 
556— death  of,  579,  5>3. 

Favras,  the  marquis  de,  trial  and  execu- 
tion of,  ii.  9. 

Fawcett,  colonel,  defeat  of,  by  Ilolkar, 
viii.  79. 

Fayette,  r<e  Lafayette. 

Fayole,  defeat  of  the  French  at,  v.  334. 

Faypoult,  commissioner  at  Genoa  in 
17'."1.  iv.  fc3 — proceedings  of.  there, 
335  — exactions  of,  in  Naples,  515. 

Federal  republic,  designs  of  the  Giron- 
dists for  establishing,  ii.  273,  2s7,  iii. 
147. 

Federal  .-ystem  as  established  ill  Swit/er- 
laiid,  vi.  155-  its  adaptation  to  that 
country,  1.VI-  arguments  of  the  French 
party  against  it,  159-  -and  of  the  fede- 
ralists tor  it,  1'io. 

Feldkiivh.  defeat  of  the  Austrians  before, 
17'.'9.  v.  TJ — battle  of.  15  —  carried  by 
the    Fivii'-li,    l5"|i.    '.\'1'.\ — surrender   of 
an  Austrian  detachment  at.  vi.  57>. 
Felicit.i-.  niartyrd'  in  of,  iii.  3n7  note. 
Fellas  ot  Tin-key,  the.  x.  -!52. 
Feltre.   occupation   of.    by   the   T\  r"lese, 

ix.  1-JI 

Feltre.  the  due  de.  trc  Clarke. 
Female  clubs  in  Par;.-,  iii.  1'.'3. 
Feni'lon,  the  abbe  de,  execution 


I's  Telernaque,  i.  1  ••  1. 


Feuestrelles,  defeat  of  the  Sardinians  at, 
iii.  437 — siege  of,  by  the  Allies,  v.  67 
— state  prison  of,  viii.  194 — imprison- 
ment of  Cardinal  Pacca  in  it,  195,  ix. 
304 — and  of  various  ecclesiastics,  xi. 
272  note. 

Feraud,  a  member  of  the  Convention,  on 
the  establish  men  t  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  ii.  539 — murder  of,  in  the 
Convention,  iii.  600 — condemnation  of 
his  murderer,  604. 

Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain,  character  of, 
viii.  301 — his  correspondence  with 
Napoleon,  intrigues  against  his  father, 
&c.,  3U2 — is  arrested,  and  his  papers 
seized,  322 — contents  of  them,  323 — 
is  pardoned,  326 — refuses  to  retire  to 
Seville,  339  —  is  proclamed  king  on 
the  abdication  of  his  father,  341 — his 
entry  into  Madrid,  344 — where  Murat 
declines  to  recognise  him,  ih. — acqui- 
esces in  all  the  demands  of  the  French, 
34(3 — agrees  to  go  to  Burgos,  352 — his 
journey  to  Bayoime,  354 — his  arrival 
there,  356 — and  reception  by  Napo- 
leon. 370 — is  told  he  must  resign  the 
crown,  371 — and  arguments  urged  to 
induce  him  to  do  so,  372 — answer  of 
his  supporters  to  these,  373 — his  re- 
sistance to  Napoleon's  wishes,  374 — 
agrees  to  a  conditional  surrender.  371* 
— but  still  resists  an  unconditional, 
3SO— letter  from  his  father,  ib.  note— 
his  secret  instructions  to  the  regency, 
3S2  —  compelled  unconditionally  to 
resign  the  crown.  3s3 — removes  to 
Valeucay,  3S4 — his  life  there,  447 — 
attempts  for  his  liberation,  x.  21' — en- 
thusiasm in  his  favour  in  South  Ame- 
rica, 257—  treaty  of  Yaleneay,  with 
Napoleon,  xii.  4-!3  ct  «</. — his  arrival 
in  Spain,  xiii.  '15. 

Ferdinand  IV.  king  of  Naples,  iv.  50.'?, 
v.  462 — his  policy,  1*05,  vi.  632. — ,Sfc 
Naples. 

Ferdinand,  the  archduke,  of  Austria, 
defeats  Ste  Su/anne  at  Krbaeh.  v.  315 
— forces  under  him.  lSd5.  vi.  -151  note 

—  ^laek  resolves  on  detaching  him  at 
I'lm.   547-  his    retreat   from    thence, 
and  di.-astcrs  during  it.  550—  Mack's 
nere.-sity  of  providing  l"r  his  safety, 
55'.'      forces  under  him  on  the  Upper 
Danube.  ~i',<~  -repulse  of  the  Bavarians 
by  him,  623—  a  member  of  the  confe- 
deration of  the  I'hine.  vii.  145.  195 — 
forces  under  him   in  1M1'.',  viii.  650 — 
and    in    Poland,    ix.    132— victory    at 
Ra.~7yn.  and  capture  of  Warsaw,   135 

—  discovery  of  the  correspondence  of 
the  Russians  with  him.  137—  disasters 
in  Poland,  166 -and  his  retreat  from 
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that  country,  103 — forces  under  him, 
1813,  xii.  51,  6:33. 

Ferdinand,  prince,  of  Prussia,  visit  of 
Napoleon  to,  vii.  2<il. 

Fere  Cliampcnoi.se,  march  of  Napoleon 
to,  xiii.  112— battle  of,  131  ct  scq. 

Ferey,  general,  mortally  wounded  at 
Salamanca,  x.  365,  368  —  death  aud 
burial  of,  371  note. 

Ferguson,  general,  at  llo^a,  vlii.  523— 
at  Vimeira,  529,  532. 

Ferguson,  Mr,  on  the  life  of  nations,  i.  36 
— on  the  passion  for  war.  ii.  451. 

Ferino,  general,  forces  the  defiles  of  the 
Black  forest,  iv.  172 — subsequent  ope- 
rations, 175 — rejoins  Moreau,  178 — 
actions  with  Frcelich,  179 — defence  of 
Huningen  by  him,  l'J5 — at  Ostrach, 
v.  16— at  Stockach,  17,  10. 

Ferrno,  col  de,  services  of  Serrurier  at 
the,  iv.  48 —  occupied  by  the  Feuch, 
iv.  4.32— and  again,  viii.  2^2. 

Ferney,  residence  of  Voltaire  at,  i.  150. 

Fernig,  Theophile  and  Felicite,  ii.  403, 
53  i>. 

Ferraio,  siege  of,  by  the  French,  v. 
467. 

Ferraml,  general,  at  Jemappes,  ii.  402 — 
defence  of  Valenciennes  by,  iii.  46. 

Ferrand,  M.,  minister  of  Louis  XVIIL, 
xiii.  533. 

Ferrura,  revolt  at,  against  the  French, 
iv.  00 — cession  of,  to  France,  1706,  82, 
130 — establishment  of  revolutionary 
government  in,  1700,  Iu4 — cession  of 
it  to  Venice,  3oO — afterwards  to  the 
Cisalpine  republic.  34(>,  344 —  is  be- 
sieged by  the  Allies,  v.  54 — captured 
by  them  in  1700,  02 — surrendered  to 
the  French.  400.  403! 

Ferrari,  geiu-ral.  at  Famars.  iii.   It. 

Ferrul,  attack  on,  by  Sir  James  Pulte- 
ney,  v.  4i>0— blockaded  by  the  British, 
1805.  vi.  427  —  Villeneuve  takes  refuge 
in  it.  430 — Spanish  troops  at.  join  the 
insurgents,  viii.  412 — surrender  of,  to 
Soult,  017 — evacuation  of,  bv  Ney,  ix. 
433. 

1'ersen,  the  comte  de,  ii.  75  ft  .«-•</. 

Ferscn.  general,  at  Maecowiee,  iii.  52  t. 

Ferti'  Gaucher.  combat  at,  xiii.  141. 

Forte  sous  Jouarre,  advance  of  the 
Allies  to,  xii.  40."i — advance  of  Blueher 
to.  550— and  again,  584. 

Fesch,  the  cardinal,  iv.  14,  xiii.  211. 

Festcnberg,  general,  v.  363 — defeated  at 
Turbigo,  //;. 

Fete  of  the  14th  July,  celebration  of. 
1700,  ii.  41  ct. «:>/.— 179-2,  105. 

Fete  of  the  Supreme  i!ei:i-',  the,  iii.  2y"> 
rt  »eq. 

Feuars  of  Austria,  the.  vi.  510. 


Feudal  liberty,  defects  of  the,  i.  23  — 
decay  of  the,  27  —  in  Spain,  France, 
and  Germanv,  ib.  et  scq. — and  in  Eng- 
land, 28,  76." 

Feudal  militia,  inferiority  of  the,  to 
regular  armies,  i.  08. 

Feudal  nobility,  rise  of  the,  i.  10 — their 
rapid  corruption,  23  —  causes  which 
induced  this,  24 — their  private  wars, 
20 — their  decay  in  Spain  aud  France, 
27 — in  Germany  and  England,  28 — 
their  power  undermined  by  opulence, 
30 — influence  of  the  discovery  of  gun- 
powder on  their  power,  44 — and  of  the 
growth  of  artificial  wants,  45— subver- 
sion of  their  power  in  England,  70. 

Feudal  rights,  abolition  of,  in  France, 
proposed,  i.  443 — abandoned  by  the 
noblesse,  580 — great  effects  of  this, 
502  —the  decree  abolishing  them,  507 
note. 

Feudal  services  in  France  before  the 
Revolution,  the,  i.  108 — their  number 
and  character,  100 — exaggeration  with 
regard  to  them,  200 — Boucerf  on,  2s9. 

Feudal  system,  defects  of  the,  i.  23  — 
fitted  only  for  a  barbarous  age,  20  — 
its  modified  character  in  England.  73 
— was  wanting  in  Poland,  iii.  404. 

Feudatories  of  France,  the  great,  depen- 
dence of  the  crown  on  them,  i.  01 
— influence  of,  on  the  advancement  of 
freedom,  00 — the  destruction  of  their 
power,  137. 

Feuer  Singer,  defeat  of  the  Tyrolese  at, 
ix.  115. 

Feuillants,  party  of  the,  sec  Constitution- 
alists. 

Feuillants,  club  of  the,  ii.  110— closed, 
107 — confinement  of  the  royal  family 
in  it,  2157. 

Fianceschi,  captain,  exploit  of,  v.  340. 

Fichte,  patriotic  efforts  of.  1813,  xi. 
246. 

Field  sports,  attachment  t<>,  in  Great 
Britain,  ii.  353. 

Fiestritz,  combats  at,  xii.  300. 

Figarctto,  successes  of  the  French  at. 
1704,  iii.  437. 

Fiuucras,  battle  of,  1704,  iii.  413 — cap- 
ture of,  by  the  French,  444-— seizure 
of  it  by  them.  IS"-:,  viii.  332-  defeat 
of  the  Spanish  insurgents  before,  5^0 
— death  and  monument  of  Alvarez  at, 
ix.  388  —  surprise  of  it  by  the  Span- 
iards, x.  01  —  capture  of  it  by  Mac- 
donald,  85— holds  out  till  the  peace, 
xiii.  00 — surrendered  by  the  treaty  ut 
Paris.  235. 

Filanghieri,  general,  iii.  547.  v;;:.  47^. 

Fill)  10, a  member  of  Babccuff'.-i  committee, 
iv.  380. 
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Filles  dc  St  Thomas,  loyalty  of  the  sec- 
tion of,  ii.  208,  209,  210— suppression 
of  the  national  guards  of,  236. 

Final,  capture  of,  by  the  Allies,  1795,  iii. 
542 — services  of  Sen  urier  at,  iv.  48. 

Finances  of  Austria,  the,  ii.  380,  vi.  495, 
506— in  Ib07,  viii.  243  note. 

Finances  of  France,  improvement  of  the, 
under  Richelieu,  i.  103 — their  embar- 
rassment, 215  —  details  relating  to 
them,  ib.,  218 — attempts  in  preceding 
reigns  to  re-establish  them,  216 — their 
embarrassment  made  the  convocation 
of  the  states-general  necessary,  id. — 
Turgot's  principles,  274  —  their  state 
under  him,  275 — Clugny  appointed  to 
them,  295 — measures  of  Neckcr  with 
regard  to  them,  301  —  increased  em- 
barrassment caused  by  the  American 
war,  308— and  after  decker's  resigna- 
tion, 317 — administration  of  them  by 
Joli  dc  Fliuii  and  by  D'Orrnessou,  316, 
319— appointment  of  Calonne,  320 — 
his  system  and  plans,  322,  326 — expo- 
sition of  their  state  by  him,  323,  32S, 
330 — accession  of  Brienue  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  them,  337 — statements 
of  them  by  him,  340  • —  his  mea- 
sures i'or  their  restoration,  and  resist- 
ance of  the  parliaments,  360 —  their 
state  in  17b7.  301  — loans  proposed 
by  him,  365— their  condition  in  178s, 
3^7 — statement  laid  by  Nccker  before 
the  states-general,  438  note — their  re- 
lief the  motive  for  church  spoliation, 
5 98 — their  inert-used  embarrassment, 
C<>2,  ii.  18- state  of  them,  1792.  and 
measurer!  of  the  Convention  regarding 
them,  274  — 179:!,  iii.  27  —  report  <>n 
them,  August  17'.'3,  1SS— report.  May 
1791.  294 — their  progressive  embar- 
rassment, and  its  influence  on  the 
Revolution,  365 — in  1791,  4^'> — their 
exhaustion,  1795,  53'.'--  in  1796,  iv. 
139— their  exhausted  state.  1797,  326 
— their  state  oil  the  accession  of  the 
I  lirectory.  362,  303,  ','>*'<'>•  statement  of 
them,  ]7~!'6.  .'57 1  —  in  17l'N  423.  544,  v. 
177— in  17'.''.',  1.^  in  1  >'"i.  275-  -in 
l>"-j.  vi.  43,  51— in  lSi>;{,  91  note, 
2.'!5-  l>o."i.  ,'5G7 — modification  of  the 
system  in  1 1-n6.  vii.  99  --  statement  of 
them  then,  1 1 ']  — and  in  1  Su7,  492,  4'.'  I 
note — change  in  the  system  of  the  ae- 
couut«,  491— statements,  lM'>8  to  Is].1',, 
viii.  1  v  I  in  l>'is.  1>9  in  1  X12,  xi. 
286,  631-  in  1>13.  '1'.'  I — contrast 
lietwcen  them  and  the  British.  -\i.  4'_'l 
-  their  state  after  the  Restoration, 
xiii.  52S —  in  1--14,  535  —  during  the 
Hundred  days.  607. 

Finances  of  Great  Britain,  the,  1792.  ii. 


355—1793,  iii.  28—1794,  391—1705, 
536—1796,  iv.  145—1797,  231—1798, 
417  —  1799,  v.  3-1800,  264,  655  — 
1801,  516,  C57— 1802,  vi.  181—1803, 
239,  665—1804,  246,  666—1805, 
371,  669  —  1806,  vii.  89—1807,  419 
—  1808,  viii.  456,  697  —  1809,  iy. 
329,  694—1810,  498,  695—1811,  678, 
701—1812,  679,  702— their  singular 
progress,  xi.  424  — 1813,  437,  637  — 
1814,  xii.  402,  643—1815,  xiii.  600— 
1816,  665 — their  flourishing  state  dur- 
ing the  war,  xiv.  149,  151. 

Finances  of  Holland,  the,  iii.  461. 

Finances  of  India,  vii.  586  note. 

Finances  of  Prussia,  the,  vii.  182,  184. 

Finances  of  Russia,  vi.  524,  x.  572. 

Finances  of  Switzerland,  iv.  443. 

Finances  of  Spain,  viii.  400. 

Finances  of  the  United  States,  xiii.  310. 

Financial  system,  the  British,  under  Pitt 
and  his  successors,  vii.  1 — details  of 
the  income,  debt,  £c.,  of  the  country, 
2  —  commencement  of  the  national 
debt,  5 — its  growth,  and  comparison 
of  it  with  income,  &c.,  7 — the  finances 
on  Pitt's  accession,  9  —  difficulties 
which  met  him,  ib.  —  principle  on 
which  he  proposed  to  proceed,  10  — 
his  sense  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  Hi.  —  establishment  of  the 
Sinking  fund,  12 — further  provisions 
regarding  it,  17 — modification  of  it  in 
1S02,  18 — amount  of  debt  discharged 
by  it,  19  —  obloquy  to  which  it  be- 
comes exposed,  20  —  its  decline  and 
virtual  extinction.  23 — his  speech  on 
the  Sinking  fund  in  179S.  -1\  note — 
value  of  his  system  in  time  of  peace, 
24  —  its  distinctive  peculiarity  and 
merit,  25 — truth  of  his  principles 
shown,  27  —  foresight  of  his  system, 
ib. — causes  which  issued  in  its  aban- 
donment, 30  —  amount  of  taxes  re- 
pealed since  the  peace,  32  note — the 
war  taxes  should  immediately  have 
been  repealed,  33 — error  in  repealing 
the  indirect,  31  —  errors  which  caused 
the  abandonment  of  the  Sinking  fund, 
39 — the  nation  responsible  for  this,  41 
• — the  funding  system,  42—  Pitt's  views 
with  regard  to  it.  44— loans  contracted 
by  him  from  1793  to  1797,  ib.  note — 
modification  of  his  sy.--teni  after  Campo 
Forniio.  iv.  41\  vii.  45  —  trebling  of 
the  assessed  taxes,  &c.,  -18—  these  in- 
creased burdens  intended  to  be  tem- 
porary, ib. — this  change  of  system  only 
partially  adopted.  49 — introduction  of 
the  income-tax,  50 — system  of  mort- 
gaging the  taxes.  5-1  change  upon  it 
afterwards,  ib. — advantages  of  his  sys.- 
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torn,  55 — his  pernianeuttnxes,indirect, 
56 — advantages  of  this,  59 — character 
of  his  measures,  62 — tlieir  errors,  03 — 
his  system  of  borrowing  in  the  three 
per  cents,  66 — additions  thus  made 
to  the  debt,  07 — effect  of  this  in  pre- 
venting the  reduction  of  the  interest, 
ib.  —  tables  illustrative  of  the  rate  of 
interest  of  various  loans,  &c.,  68  —  his 
Sinking  fund  designed  to  remedy  these 
evils,  70  —  amount  of  subsidies  under 
him  to  foreign  powers,  71  —  the  sus- 
pension of  cash  payments,  72  —  his 
system  the  mainspring  of  the  coun- 
try's financial  strength,  74 — the  ascen- 
dancy of  popular  power  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  it,  77  —  Lord  Henry 
Potty's  plan,  debates  on  it,  411  el  seq. 
• — view  of  Pitt's  measures  at  various 
times,  ix.  625 — the  Bullion  committee, 
627  —  change  introduced  in  1813,  xi. 
441  —  debates  in  parliament  on  it,  ib. 
ct  scq. — reflections  on  it,  441*. 
Fine  arts,  progress  of  the,  i.  5. 
Finisterre,  or  Fencstrelles,  defeat  of  the 

Sardinians  at,  iii.  437. 
Fiuisterre.  cape,  naval  action  off,  vi.  436. 
Fiukeustein,  negotiations,  at,  1807,  vii. 

481 — Napoleon's  quarters  at,  485. 
Finland,  province  of,  provisions  of  Tilsit 
regarding,  vii.  565 — overrun  by  Russia, 
viii.  271,  274 — its  population,  extent, 
resources,  &c.,  x.  506 — designs  of  Rus- 
sia on,  !f>. — is  annexed  by  proclama- 
tion, 512 — and  overrun  by  her  troops, 
513 — the  Russians  again  expelled  from 
it,  515  — is  again  overrun  and  surren- 
dered by  convention,  517 — and  ceded 
by  treaty  to  Ru.s-ia,  523 — the  army  of, 
moved  toward  the  French  communi- 
cations, xi.  1<>S — and  joins  Wittgen- 
stein on  the  Ihvinn,  154. 

Fiorilla,  general,  at  Medola,  iv.  94  —  left 
to  defend  Turin,  v.  56. 

Fir  woods  of  Canada,  the,  xiii.  275  —  of 
Russia,  x.  559  note. 

Fire-arms,  effects  of  the  introduction  of, 
i.  43. 

Firme,  capture  of  the.  vi.  437. 

First  of  June,  battle  of  the,  iii.  303  ct  xrq. 

Fischer,  colonel,  at  Fort  Erie,  xiii.  440. 

Fish,  exports  of,  from  the  country  of  the 
Cossacks,  x.  578. 

Fisher,  captain,  xiii.  452. 

Fisheries,  value  of  the  Piritish,  ii.  344. 

Fisheries  of  the  Don,  the,  x.  581. 

Fisheries  of  Sweden,  the,  x.  508. 

Fit/herald,   lord    Kdward,    iv.   523  note, 
525  — capture  and  death  of.  527. 

Fit/gibbons,  lieutenant,  xiii.  41  i. 

Fitzhorbert.  Mrs.  ix.  (ink 

Fitzjames,  the  due  de;  a  royalist  leader 


xii.  516  —  measures  of,  ou  the  capture 
of  Paris,  xiii.  176. 

Fitzwilliam,  lord,  president  of  the  coun- 
cil in  1806,  vii.  88  note. 
Fiume,  capture  of,  by  the  Croat i.ans  in 
1797,  iv.  304— and  again  in  1809,  ix. 
161 — ceded  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
265  —  capture  of,  by  the  Austrians, 
1813,  xii.  308  —  recaptured  by  the 
French,  309. 

Five  hundred,  Council  of  the,  constitu- 
tion, &c.,  of,  iii.  618  — its  election,  628 
— and  meeting,  iv.  361 — predominance 
of  the  royalists  in,  390  —  Pichegru 
chosen  president,  391 — notion  on  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  393 — royalist  ma- 
jority in,  395  —  measures  of,  against 
the  Directory,  400  —  arrest  of  the 
royalist  leaders,  401  --measures  of  the 
minority  after  the  18th  Fructidor,  402 
ct  wq. — measures  of,  against  the  Direc- 
tory, v.  181 — proceedings  on  the  18th 
Brumaire,  210  —  on  the  19th  at  St 
Cloud,  213  et  seq. — disorder  on  Napo- 
leou's  appearance,  217  —  are  dissolved 
by  force,  219 — decrees  by  the  minority, 
220. 

Flahault,  count,  xii.  592,  xiv.  81. 
Flanders,  early  independence  of  the 
barons  in,  i.  21 — early  revolts  in,  30 — 
rise  and  decline  of  freedom  in,  35  — 
rise  of  the  democratic  spirit  in.  94- — • 
importance  of  it  to  Austria,  ii.  380 — 
designs  of  Joseph  II.  regarding  it,  382 
- — its  state  in  1792,  383 — insurrection 
against  Austria,  and  its  suppression, 
385 — invasion  by  the  French  in  1792, 
454 — operations  in,  during  1792,  488 
— plan  of  Dumouricr  for  the  invasion 
of,  491  —  its  conquest,  495  —  changes 
introduced  into,  by  the  French,  499 — 
and  their  oppressive  exactions,  5<>0 — 
reaction  against  them.  501 — discontent 
with  the  republican  rule  in  it,  1793.  iii. 
olct*r</. — evacuated  by  the  French,  34 
— operations  in.  64  1 1  mq. — its  abandon- 
ment contemplated  by  Austria,  41  S — 
and  resolved  on,  419.  429-- abandoned 
by  the  Allies.  426 — overrun  by  Pichc- 
gru.  423  —renewal  of  hostilities  in  it. 
446 — evacuated  by  the  Austrians,  448 
— formally  ceded  to  France,  iv.  305, 
343 — again  coded  by  Lum'ville,  v.  469 
— mode  iu  which  acquired  by  Austria, 
vi.  490  —  Wellington's  services  in  it. 
1791-5,  viii.  3 — its  prosperity  under 
Napoleon,  1>3 —  its  early  prosperity. 
ix.  225 — journey  of  Napoleon  to,  1811', 
47'! — overrun  by  the  Allies.  1S1-I.  xii. 
408 — retreat  of  the  French  from  it, 
4S6,  xiii.  2.  6 — concluding  operations 
in  it,  13 — Napoleon  insists  ou  its  re- 
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Flanders,  confix  tied. 

teiitiou  at  Ohutillon,  103  —  French  par- 
risous  ill  it,  xii.  650  —  settlement  of  it 
by  treaty  of  Paris,  xiii.  23(5,  237— and 
by  congress  of  Vienna,  538,  54(!. 

Flanders,  regiment  of,  i.  (314,  016 —  on 
the  5th  October,  619. 

Flauguergues,  M.,  xiii.  621. 

Fleet,  mutiny  of  the,  sec  Mutiny. 

Flesselles,  M.  de,  i.  511  note — murder  of, 
545. 

Fletcher,  colonel  Sir  Richard,  wounded 
at  Badajos,  x.  310 — mortally  wounded 
at  San  Sebastian,  xi.  510,  514. 

Fleuri,  Joly  de,  comptroller-general  of 
the  finances,  i.  310 — he  resigns,  319. 

Fleurieu,  M.,  ii.  45. 

Fleuriot.  M.,  a  Vendean  chief,  ii.  C71. 

Fleurus,  battle  of,  iii.  423  —  services  of 
Soult  at,  iv.  163  note. 

Fleury,  cardinal,  i.  150,  205,  270. 

Flogging  in  the  British  army,  viii.  422. 

Florence,  city  of,  iv.  32  —  its  early  im- 
portance, i.  32  —  limited  extent  of  its 
freedom  and  citizenship,  33  —  Napo- 
leon at,  17'J6,  iv.  83 — occupied  by  the 
French  in  IsuO,  v.  412  —  entry  of 
Murat  into,  1801,  465 — enthusiasm  in, 
in  favour  of  Napoleon  after  1S12,  xi. 
259 — evacuated  by  the  French,  1815, 
xiii.  17. 

Flores,  Don  Miguel,  viii.  365. 

Florian,  the  novelist,  death  of.  iii.  302. 

Florida,  the  forests  of,  xiii.  279 — seizure 
of,  by  the  United  States,  374,  3S1. 

Florida  Bianca,  count,  viii.  548. 

Florisdorf,  fortification  of,  by  Xapoleon, 
ix.  21ii. 

Flotilla  of  invasion  at  Boulogne,  organi- 
sation, &c.,  of  it,  vi.  226,  421  — break- 
ing up  of  it,  454. 

Floyd,  colonel,  defeated  by  Tippoo,  vii. 
li~") — at  Malavelly,  viii.  25,  -(J. 

Flue.  M.  de,  i.  5:i7  note,  542. 

Fluelcii,  defeat  of  the  Austrians  at,  v. 
116. 

Flushing,  visit  of  Xapoleon  to,  1797,  iv. 
559 — Napoleon's  improvements  at,  vi. 
229,  viii.  1 19 — annexed  to  France,  2>2 
— siege  and  capture  of,  by  the  British, 
ix.  240  -  visit  of  Xapoleon  to,  l>ln, 
470 —  naval  preparations  at,  xi.  2>8 — 
surrendered  by  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
xiii.  235. 
Fluvia,  combats  on  the,  1795.  iii.  5  17-- 

services  of  Augereau  on,  iv.  47. 
Foeh/.ani.  battle  of.  ii.  4<»7,  v.  49. 
Foley.  captain,  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile, 
iv.  Onn  -  ut  that  of  the  Baltic,  v.  531. 
Foligno.  ruptured  by  the  French,  iv.  l:jo 

—  armi.-tife.  and  treaty  "t",  v.  405. 
Fombio.  combat  of,  iv.  04. 


Foncebudon,  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  at, 
x.  179. 

Foudi,  capture  of,  by  the  insurgent  pea- 
sants, iv.  5i'5. 

Fonfrede,  Boyer,  generous  devotion  of, 
ii.  556. 

Fontainebleau,  escape  of  the  king  to, 
designed  byMirabeau,  ii.  66 — military 
school  founded  at,  vi.  94  —  treaty  of, 
viii.  304  —  is  set  aside  by  Xapoleon, 
335 — return  of  Xapoleon  to,  after  the 
peace  of  Vienna,  ix.  269 — -disclosure 
of  the  divorce  to  Josephine  at,  463  — 
removal  of  the  pope  to,  xi.  272 — com- 
mencement of  the  conferences  with 
the  pope  at,  275 —  the  concordat,  276 
— release  of  the  pope  from,  xii.  427  — 
captured  by  the  Allies,  526 — evacuated 
by  them,  536 — they  again  advance  to 
it,  xiii.  110 — arrival  of  Xapoleon  at  it 
on  his  return  from  St  Dix.ier,  1  73  — 
desertion  of  Xapoleon  at,  205  —  his 
parting  from  his  guards  at,  214 — his 
arrival  at  it  during  the  Hundred  days, 
585. 

Foutainelle,  imprisonment  of  the  priest 
of,  viii.  195. 

Fontaine  Leveque,  struggle  at,  iii.  424. 

Foutauelli,  general,  xii.  620. 

Fontanes,  M.  de,  proscribed  by  the 
Directory,  iv.  405 — v.  292 — president 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  viii.  157 
—  011  the  re-establishment  of  religion 
in  France,  ix.  291 — speech  in  the  sen- 
ate after  the  Leipsic  campaign,  xii.  396 
— speech,  1S13,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Legislative,  414 — takes  part  in  the 
proceedings  for  restoring  the  Bour- 
bons, xiii.  186  —  prepares  the  act  for 
Napoleon's  dethronement.  189. 

Fontanibia,  capture  of,  by  the  French, 
1794,  iii.'  411. 

Fontaria,  imprisonment  of,  at  Vinceunes, 
xi.  266  note. 

Fontcnay,  madame  unadame  Tall  ion), 
early  career  and  character  of,  iii.  31 6 
note  -  recalls  Tallien  to  humanity.  310 
-  urges  him  to  act  against  Robespierre, 
335  —  recommends  the  formation  of 
the  Jeuiiesse  Doiee,  583  —  intimacy 
of  .losephine  with.  iv.  21. 

Fontenay,  battle  of.  ii.  633. 

I'oote,  captain,  v.  .X2,  83. 

Force,  state  of  the  prison  of,  under 
Robespierre,  iii.  202  —  denunciations 
in,  I!  17. 

Forced  loans,  commencement  of  the 
system  of,  in  Franco,  ii.  513-  notices 
of  various,  559.  iii.  52,  153,  19.s,  v.  95, 
1  •">.">,  1S7.  276 — their  abandonment  by 
Napoleon,  276-- attempt  to  levy  them 
in  Switzerland,  274. 
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Forced  requisitions,  system  of,  iii.  196 — • 
supply  of  the  armies  by  them,  1793, 
40;"i  —  limitation  of  them,  606  —  and 
their  abolition,  ib. 

Forchheim,  combat  at,  iv.  180. 

Foresight,  general  deficiencies  in,  xiv.  2 13. 

Forest  cantons  of  Switzerland,  their  con- 
stitution, &c.,  iv.  442  —  their  revolt 
from  the  central  government,  vi.  165 
et  scq. 

Forest  region  of  South  America,  descrip- 
tion of  the,  x.  220. 

Forest  scenery  of  the  Orinoco,  the,  x.  215. 

Forests  of  Brazil,  x.  231  —  of  Canada, 
xiii.  274  — of  France,  i.  118 — of  Lithu- 
ania, x.  615  —  of  Russia,  559 — of  the 
\Vest  Indies,  xiii.  264 — of  North  Ame- 
rica, 266. 

Forestalling,  decrees  against,  in  France, 
iii.  192,  200. 

Forestier,  M.,  a  Vendean  chief,  ii.  667. 

Foret,  a  Vendean  chief,  ii.  632,  635. 

Formidable  man-of-war  at  Algesiraz,  v. 
6u8. 

Forrestier,  trial  of,  iii.  603. 

Forster,  general,  at  the  Trebbia,  v.  74, 
75 — movements  after  that  battle,  76 
—  at  Xovi,  103. 

Forster,  captain,  at  Bayonne,  xiii.  SO. 

Fort  Bourbon,  capture  of,  by  the  British, 
ix.  338. 

Fort  Cornelius,  batt'e  of,  ix.  685  c t  scq. 

Fort  Ecleuse,  capture  of,  by  the  French. 
1794.  iii.  428. 

Fort  George,  Canada,  reduction  of,  by 
the  Americans,  xiii.  413  —  they  are 
blockaded  in  it,  415  —  the  siege  is 
raised,  42' i — its  capture  by  the  British, 
423  note. 

Fort  George,  Madras,  vii.  633. 

Fort  St  David,  capture  of,  by  the  French, 
vii.  t;31>. 

Fort  Vauban,  capture  of,  by  the  Allies, 
iii.  so — recaptured  by  the  French,  82. 

Forth  river,  the,  ii.  331. 

Fortification  of  castles,  causes  and  effects 

of  the.  i.  V.I. 

Fortifications,  expenditure  by  Napoleon 
on,  xi.  2>4,  2S5  note. 

Fortified  cities,  influence  of,  in  further- 
ing the  development  of  freedom,  i.  10 
-  importance  of.  ii.  6sj). 

Fortresses,  views  <>t  Carnot  on  the  de- 
fence of.  iii.  55  note — importance  of, 
iv.  136  —  Napoleon  on  them,  x.  113 
note. 

Fortresses,  central,  advantages  of.  v.  391, 
ix.  ill' — the  kind  required,  v.  391. 

Fortresses,  frontier,  importance  of,  iii. 
129,  v.  301. 

Fortresses  of  Flanders,  destruction  of 
the.  ii.  381. 


Fortresses,  the  French,  advantages  of 
the,  iii.  405,  482. 

Fortresses  of  Lombardy,  their  impor- 
tance, iv.  40. 

Fortresses  of  the  Danube,  value  of  the, 
x.  461. 

Fortresses,  the  Prussian,  effects  of  the 
surrender  of,  in  1806,  vii.  374. 

Fortresses,  the  Turkish,  character  of,  x. 
454 — resolution  with  which  defended, 
455. 

Fortunas,  a  soldier,  heroism  of,  vii.  505. 

Forum  of  Milan,  the,  viii.  281. 

Forum  of  Rome,  the,  ix.  309. 

Foscoire,  defeat  of  the  Austrians  at,  v. 
370. 

Foster,  Mr,  envoy  to  the  United  States, 
xiii.  380. 

Fou,  Michel  le,  a  Neapolitan  leader,  iv. 
511,  514. 

Fuucault,  M.,  ii.  56. 

Fouche,  Joseph,  duke  of  Otranto,  early 
career  and  character  of,  iii.  102  note — 
atrocities  of,  at  Lyons,  101  et  seq. — 
and  at  Nantes,  ii.  682 — doomed  by 
Robespierre,  iii.  325  note — 579— mea- 
sures of,  in  the  Cisalpine  republic,  iv. 
489 — is  appointed  minister  of  police 
in  1799,  v.  189  —  his  character  and 
conservative  designs  at  this  time,  ib. 
— closes  the  Jacobin  club,  190 — joins 
Napoleon  against  the  Directory,  198 — • 
on  the  18th  Brumaire,  208,  212 — con- 
tinued in  the  ministry  of  police,  229 
—  the  secret  police  established  as  a 
check  on  him,  288 — his  demeanour  on 
the  infernal  machine  conspiracy,  vi.  6 
— discovers  its  origin.  10 — report  by 
him  on  it,  12 — 14—  removed  from  the 
ministry  of  police,  77,  78 — again  rein- 
stated in  it,  276 — projects  of,  for  in- 
ducing the  conspiracy  under  Pichegru, 
3nl — his  measures  to  draw  the  con- 
spirators on,  3^2  note  —  reveals  the 
plot,  and  is  restored  to  power,  303 — 
his  probable  implication  in  the  murder 
of  Pichegru,  327 — viii.  166,  176  note — 
on  the  Copenhagen  expedition.  2<i" — • 
intrigue  of  his,  in  Ifelo,  ix.  478 — is 
disgraced,  480  —  made  governor  of 
Rome,  but  recalled,  and  settles  at  Aix, 
ib. — in  1M3  is  called  to  Dresden,  and 
made  governor  of  Illyria.  xii.  76 — se- 
cret advances  by  him  to  Mettemieh, 
78 — convention  with  Murat  in  1814, 
and  his  views  in  it.  xiii.  17  — departure 
from  Italy  to  France.  18 — on  the 
eli'ects  of  Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba, 
552  —  joins  Napoleon  during  the 
Hundred  days.  590— appointed  mini- 
st'T  of  police,  ib.—  his  influence  then, 
604 — intrigues  of.  with  Louis  XVI 11., 
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614 — and  with  the  Vendean  chiefs, 
615 — his  treachery,  and  its  discovery 
by  Napoleon,  624 — statements  by,  re- 
garding the  cause  of  Wellington's  in- 
activity, 636  note — measures  adopted 
on  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  xiv.  74 — 
president  of  the  commission  of  govern- 
ment, 82 — measures  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons,  84  — appointed 
minister  of  police  under  Louis  XVIII., 
89 — efforts  to  secure  Ney's  escape, 
1  (l i—  causes  of  his  final  ascendancy  in 
the  Revolution,  118 — his  character, 
120 — secret  of  his  long-continued  as- 
cendancy, ili. 

Fougeres,  death  of  Lescure  at,  ii.  660. 

Fougueux,  the,  at  Trafalgar,  vi.  464 — 
captured,  408. 

Fouli.  conflict  at,  iv.  631. 

Foulon,  M.,  murder  of,  i.  576. 

Foundlings,  number  of,  in  France,  xiv. 
136. 

Fouquier  Tinville,  Antoine  Queutin,  ap- 
pointed public  accuser,  and  his  cha- 
racter, ii.  541  —at  the  trial  of  the  Dau- 
tonists,  iii.  240 — his  rage  at  the  firm- 
ness of  his  victims,  278  —  measures 
for  increasing  the  executions,  208  — 
his  relentles.sness,  3o2 — attempts  to 
save  d'Alleray,  301  —  at  the  trial  of 
madame  Klizabeth,  306 — measures  for 
further  augmenting  the  executions, 
317  —  proposes  their  taking  place  in 
the  court-yard  of  the  Tribunal,  318 — 
trial  of,  5s! — his  execution,  582. 

Fourcede,  an  adherent  of  Robespierre's, 
iii.  32s. 

Fourier,  a  savan.  iv.  563. 

Fournes,  M.,  a  priest,  ii.  56. 

Fournier,  a  Jacobin  leader,  ii.  265. 

Fournier,  general,  attack  on  Lutzow  and 
Kilmer  by,  xi.  41  5 — forces  under,  1M3, 
xii.  ''.:',!. 

F"X.  ( 'iiarles  James,  parentage  and  early 
history  of,  ii.  360 — his  character  as  a 
state-man  and  orator,  3'!1 — his  India 
lull.  365,  vii.  lii;^—  his  opinion  of  the 
French  Revolution,  ii.  3''>9  — division, 
between  him  and  I'.urke,  370 —  argu- 
ment- in  favour  of  the  Revolution, 
",71  final  rupture  between  him  and 
Murk"1,  377 —  on  the  declaration  of 
Pilnit/,  115  note  against  the  war  in 
]  7i'3.  iii.  5-  a_ra:iist  the  su-pension  ol 
the  Habeas  < '»rpus  act.  37'.' — against 
tin'  war,  17'.' 1.  3^5— efforts  on  behalf 
of  Lafayette,  <I17  —  a<_'ain.-t  tlie  war, 
J7'.'5.  iv.  1  12  and  against  the  bill  for 
the  prevention  of  seditious  meetings, 
1  1'i — withdraws  from  parliament,  1  17 
. —  liis  conduct  during  the  mutiny  of 


the  fleet,  237 — cognisant  of  the  designs 
of  the  Irish  insurgents,  523,  524  note 
—  on  the  invasion  of  Switzerland,  473 
— against  the  war,  1799,  v.  248 — re- 
flections on  his  conduct,  263  —  on 
Napoleon's  abolition  of  priestly  celi- 
bacy, vi.  40  note  —  his  reception  by 
Napoleon  during  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
74  —  his  generous  conduct  toward 
Pitt,  ib.  note  —  his  opinion  of  Napo- 
leon's treatment  of  Holland  and  Swit- 
zerland, 178  note — supports  the  war, 
1802,  192— arguments  against  it,  1803, 
205  —  coalition  with  Pitt,  250  —  but 
still  excluded  from  office,  251  — ar- 
guments against  the  Spanish  war, 
289 — for  removal  of  the  Catholic  dis- 
abilities, 375  —  on  the  conduct  of 
Prussia,  632  —  encomium  by  him  on 
the  Jacobin  constitution,  657  —  his 
early  hatred  to  France,  659  note — op- 
poses the  public  monument  to  Pitt, 
663,  664  note — supports  the  Sinking 
fund,  vii.  15,  17 — formation  of  a  mini- 
stry intrusted  to  him,  1806,  86 — be- 
comes foreign  secretary,  88  —  talents 
of  his  ministry,  Hi.  —  remonstrance 
against  the  seizure  of  Hanover  by 
Prussia,  and  measures  of  retaliation, 
139  —  denounces  that  power,  140  — 
negotiations  with  France,  and  basis 
proposed  by  him,  157  —  his  firmness 
on  this  occasion,  160 — effect  upon  his 
mind  of  the  murder  of  Palm,  167 — his 
last  views  upon  the  war,  168 — his  in- 
structions to  Mr  Adair  in  1806,  193 
note  • —  review  of  his  administration, 
377  ct  scq.  —  general  character  of  his 
measures,  422 — on  the  trial  of  Warren 
Hastings,  664 — order  in  council  issued 
by  him,  viii.  122  note — his  death  and 
character,  vii.  170 — his  fame  upon  the 
decline,  173 — his  character  as  a  poli- 
tical philosopher,  175. 

Fox,  Henry,  first  lord  Holland,  ii.  360. 

Fox,  general,  iii.  11  7. 

Fox  cutter,  loss  of  the.  iv.  270. 

Foy,  general,  at  the  battle  of  Zurich,  v. 
12!  —  sent  to  Constantinople  to  aid  in 
its  defence,  vii.  446-— on  the  transac- 
tions in  Spain,  viii.  334  note— and 
massacre  of  Madrid.  368  note  -411— 
picture  by  him  of  the  French  and 
IJriti.-h  armies.  424  note — account  of 
the  sick  of  Cordova.  4S6  note — wound- 
ed at  liusiei',  ix.  526  —  531 — position 
of.  1M2,  x.  :!34—  at  Salamanca.  365 — 
passage  of  the  Carrion  by  him.  39$ — 
covers  the  siege  of  Castro,  xi.  478  — 
at  Yitoria,  493  —  operations  of  (Ira- 
hame  against  him,  5o4 — garrisons  San 
Sebastian,  509 -— retreat  of,  after  So- 
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raoren,  534 — at  the  Nivelle,  xii.  353, 
359— at  the  Nive,  368— at  St  Pierre, 
376 — at  Orthes,  xiii.  43,  48 — wounded 
there,  49  —  at  Quatre  Brae,  653  —  at 
Waterloo,  xiv.  11. 

Frame-breaking  in  England,  1811-12,  ix. 
tilt)  etseq. 

France,  contrast  between  the  conquests 
of,  and  those  of  Rome,  i.  3  —  early 
independence  of  the  barons  in,  21 — 
decline  of  the  feudal  liberty  in,  27 — 
its  Revolution  contrasted  with  the 
English  Rebellion,  4!)  et  sef/. — dili'er- 
ences  between  the  national  character 
and  that  of  England,  55  —  its  state 
under  the  Romans,  57 — its  prostra- 
tion after  the  fall  of  Rome,  58 — the 
early  military  force,  68 — the  want  of 
archery,  69 — effect  of  her  early  wars 
with  England,  70,  !)3 — character  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  conquest  by  the 
Franks,  85 — depression  of  the  abori- 
gines by  them,  8i> — their  independent 
spirit,  ;^7 — the  Rois  Faineants,  ib. — the 
empire  of  Charlemagne,  88 — extent  of 
slavery  in,  Ih. — ravages  of  the  North- 
men and  others,  89— courage  of  the 
inhabitants  restored  by  the  wars  of  the 
nobles,  ib. — rise  of  the  boroughs,  90 — 
the  great  feudatories,  and  dependence 
of  the  crown  on  them,  91 — want  of 
yeomanry,  92— rise  of  the  democratic 
spirit,  94— effect  of  the  battle  of  Rese- 
becquc,  95  —  contrast  between  its 
struggles  for  freedom  and  those  of 
England,  Ib. —  causes  which  checked 
the  growth  of  freedom  :  namely,  the 
power  of  the  great  feudatories,  96 — • 
the  English  wars,  97 — the  formation 
of  standing  armies.  98 — the  passion 
fur  military  glory.  99 — the  privileges 
of  the  nobility,  100 — Richelieu's  mea- 
sures of  goverment,  101 — the  reign  of 
Louis  XI  V'.,  105 — failure  of  the  Re- 
formation, }»7  —and  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes.  IMS— effects  of 
suffering  on  the  national  character, 
114 — its  physical  resources,  117 — its 
advantages  for  inland  trade,  118 — its 
physical  geography  and  statistics.  119 
— its  capabilities  for  maintaining  popu- 
lation, ib. — classification  of  its  surface, 
ib.  note — comparison  between  it  and 
England  as  regards  families  employed 
in  agriculture  and  manufactures,  120 
—  character  of  the  people.  122 — of  its 
colonies,  ib. — value  of  St  Domingo, 
123- -navy  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war.  124  —  military  forces,  125 — 
inefficiency  of  the  volunteers  at  first, 
12(i  —  the  household  troops,  127  — 
causes  which  induced  the  Revolution, 
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128—  universality  of  disaffection,  129 
— tendency  to  free  institutions,  130 — 
rising  importance  of  the  middle  class, 
ib. — destruction  of  the  power  of  tho 
nobility,  137 — the  military  spirit  of  its 
people,  138 — its  philosophy  and  liter- 
ature, 139 — causes  of  the  general  de- 
lusion, 140 — prevalence  of  classical  al- 
lusions, 141  — influence  of  the  stage, 
ib. —  state  of  the  church,  142  —  effects 
of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  143 — contests  of  the  Jansen- 
ists  and  Jesuits,  145 — the  parliaments, 
146  —  their  contests  with  the  crown, 
148 — suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  150— 
rise  of  the  philosophic  opinions,  ib. — 
the  three  leaders  of  these,  151 — the 
doctrines  of  the  materialists,  175 — 
universality  of  infidelity,  176 — rise  of 
the  economists,  183 — privileges  of  the 
nobility,  186 — condition  of  the  Tiers 
Etat,  190— its  great  town?,  191 — in- 
equality of  taxation,  193 — state  of  the 
poor,  196- — non-residence  of  proprie- 
tors, 197 — feudal  services,  198 — ad- 
ministration of  justice,  201 — extent  of 
the  royal  prerogative,  202 — use  of  tor- 
ture, 205— corruption  of  the  court, 
208 — contrast  to  it  among  the  middle 
classes,  214 — embarrassment  of  the 
finances,  215 — weakness  of  the  nobili- 
ty, 219  — their  divided  state,  221  — 
state  of  the  clergy,  223 — preponder- 
ance of  the  capital,  224 — want  of  rural 
loyalty,  225 — Lord  Chesterfield  upon 
its  state,  22'! — its  danger  foreseen  by 
Louis  XV.,  227 — the  parliaments  sup- 
pressed, 229 — conquest  of  Corsica  by, 
232— death  of  Louis  XV.,  233— advan- 
tages of  the  system  of  government,  234 
— the  parliaments  as  courts  of  law.  ib. — • 
the  system  of  intendants  of  provinces, 
2:57 — the  causes  which  preceded  the 
Revolution,  238— its  real  origin,  239 — 
it  to  be  traced  to  the  national  vices, 
241 — accession  of  Louis  XVI.,  243 — • 
arrival  and  reception  of  Marie  Antoin- 
ette, 250 — first  ministry  under  Louis 
XVI..  262 — the  parliaments  recalled, 
265 — change  in  the  system  of  govern- 
ment necessary,  27o  —  accession  of 
Turgot,  ib. — the  finances  under  him, 
274  —  free  trade  in  grain,  &c.,  esta- 
blished. 275  —  disorders  thereon,  276 
— accession  of  St  Germain,  &c.  ,283 
—  new  ministry,  295  —  accession  of 
Keeker,  297  —  state  of  feeling  with 
regard  to  the  American  war,  3o4 
declares  war  against  Great  Britain  in 
1776.  305 — treaty  with  the  American 
insurgents,  300' — enthusiasm  on  the 
successes  there,  307— impulse  to  re- 
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publican  ideas,308 — increasing  embar- 
rassment of  the  finances,  ib. — revenue 
and  expenditure,  1781,  309 — existing 
states-general,  311 — proposed  provin- 
cial ones,  312— accession,  &c.,  of  Ca- 
lonne,  3'20  ft  seq. — the  finances  at  va- 
rious periods,  328,  330 — convocation 
of  the  Notables,  328  et  seq. — accession 
of  Brienne,  337 — spread  of  a  spirit  of 
innovation,  356 — extent  of  the  Anglo- 
mania, ib. — edict  for  the  convocation 
of  the  states-general,  383 — excitement 
caused  by  it,  384 — the  finances  in  1788, 
3^7 — joy  upon  Keeker's  recall,  392 — 
elections  for  the  states-general,  404 — 
errors  of  the  various  parties  up  to  this 
stage  of  the  Revolution,  410  et  seq. — 
failure  of  the  Revolution  to  establish 
freedom,  419 — state  of  science  at  the 
date  of  the  Revolution,  429 — opening 
of  the  states-general,  431 — state  of  the 
finances  as  laid  before  them,  438 — dis- 
turbances during  the  contest  between 
the  orders,  484  ct  seq.  —  excitement 
caused  by  the  first  usurpation  of  the 
Tiers  Etat,  492 — injury  done  by  the 
Revolution  to  freedom,  559  —  the 
monarchy  overthrown  by  the  fall  of 
the  Bastille,  550,  563— rejoicings  on  it, 
503 — establishment  of  democratic  mu- 
nicipalities, 572 — institution  of  the  na- 
tional guard,  575 — general  atrocities 
throughout,  581  —  abandonment  of 
feudal  rights,  589- — and  consequent 
rejoicings,  591  • —  abolition  of  tithe?, 
593  et  grq. — and  of  the  rights  of  the 
chase,  599  —  report  on  its  internal 
state,  600 — increasing  embarrassment 
of  the  finances,  602 — new  constitution, 
6nJ  et  K<-q. — division  into  departments, 
607  note,  ii.  11 — increasing  distress 
throughout  the  country,  i.  610 — er- 
rors of  the  nobility.  r,','~\ — and  of  the 
people,  632.  —  £ce  also  Louis  XVI., 
Keeker,  &c. 

New  municipal  and  other  regula- 
tions, ii.  11  /t  st'/.— effects  of  these 
changes,  1 2  <  I  nq.—  state  of  the  finances, 
]* — new  establishment  of  the  church, 
2<>  —  origin  of  the  assignats,  22 — and  of 
the  subdivision  of  land.  23 — prevalent 
irreligion,  25 — new  judicial  establish- 
ment, 27— settlement  on  the  crown, 
32 --abolition  of  titles  of  honour,  ib.—- 
new  military  oit:;\ni.-ation,  .".  1  —dis- 
orders in,  during  ]  7t»0,  51  -effects  of 
the  confiscation  of  land,  In] — ac<  ep- 
tance  of  constitution  of  1789.  9,S- — 
close  of  the  first  Assembly.  9!)—  re- 
view of  changes  introduced,  l(Mi  ct  nn/. 
—  election  of  the  Legislative,  112— its 


state  during  the  election,  113 — con- 
tinued emigration,  115  —  distraction 
and  misery,  1791,  157 — ruin  of  the 
navy,  159 — government  of  the  Giron- 
dist ministers,  168  —  indignation  on 
the  revolt  of  the  20th  June,  189  — 
country  declared  in  danger,  194 — fall 
of  the  monarchy,  224 — obstacles  to  the 
establishment  of  freedom,  226 — effects 
of  the  invasion  by  the  Allies,  227— and 
of  the  irreligiou,  228 — its  subservience 
to  Paris,  226 — deterioration  of  the 
ruling  power,  231 — abolition  of  royal- 
ty, 274 — new  calendar,  &c.,  ib. — finan- 
ces, 1792,  ib. — picture  of  its  state  by 
Roland,  275  —  trial,  &c.,  of  the  king, 
305  et  seq. — its  navy  in  1792,  356  note 

—  rate  of  increase  of  its  population,  359 
note — its  revolution  contrasted  with 
that  in  Flanders,  385 — state  of  it  on 
the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  404  — 
language  of  the   government  toward 
other  states,  405 — commercial  treaty 
•with  Great  Britain,  in  1786,  ib. — war- 
like disposition  of,  in  1791,  421 — re- 
criminations between  her  and  Austria, 
in  1792,  429 — universal  desire  for  war, 
43o — and  rejoicings  on  its  declaration, 
432 — views  of  the  Allies  regarding  her, 
433— commencement  of  her  system  of 
propagandised,  436  et  scq.- — answer  of 
the  government  to  the  ultimatum  of 
Great    Britain,    444  —  war    declared 
against  the  latter,  445 — her  conduct 
with  regard  to  the   commencement  of 
war,  447— grounds  for  the  war,  448 — 
state  of  her  army,  452  et  seq. — invades 
Flanders,  454 — insubordination  of  the 
army,  ib. — invasion  of,  determined  on, 
by    the    Allies,    458 — views    of    the 
government,  459 — effect  of  the  allied 
proclamation,   461  —  invasion  by  the 
Allies,  and  forces,    464  ct  wj. — their 
line  of  advance,  465 — their  retreat,  483 

—  her  great  successes  in  this  campaign, 
5i  19 — dangers  from  the  treason  of  the 
troops,  512 — efforts  made  by  her,  513 
— effects  of  the  death  of  the  king,  514 
ct  mq.-   her  declaration  of  war  against 
Great  Britain,  &c.,  522 — increasing  dis- 
tress during    1793,  525 — state  of  her 
finances  during  that  year,  559.  —  See 
also   Constituent  and  Legislative  As- 
semblies. Louis  XVI.,  National  Con- 
vention. &c. 

Vehemence  of  all  her  wars  with 
Great  Britain,  iii.  1 — her  forces,  1793, 
2<i,  21  note— general  coalition  against 
her.  22  ct  ncq. — disorganisation  of  her 
armies,  26 — efforts  made  by  her,  and 
her  finances,  27 — her  apparently  des- 
perate condition,  49 — exertions  put 
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forth   to   meet  it,   and   state  of  the 
country,   50   ct   scq. — invaded   by  the 
Spaniards,  84  ct  scij. — talent  developed 
by  the  Revolution,  126 — her  weakness 
at   the   commencement  of  the   cam- 
paign, 127 — unanimity  induced  by  the 
Allies  making  the  war  one  of  conquest, 
129 — advantages   of  her  frontier  for- 
tresses, ib.— her  state  after  the  fall  of 
the  Girondists,  141 — reaction  in  their 
favour,  142,  144 — suppression  of  this 
revolt,  146 — constitution  of  1793,  148 
— establishment  of  revolutionary  com- 
mittees,  150 — their  proceedings,    151 
— her  internal  state  at  this  time,  ib. — 
report  on  it  by  St  Just,  155 — destruc- 
tion   of    monuments    throughout  the 
country,  177 — the  churches  closed,  and 
atheism  established,    1S2 —  dissolute- 
ness of  manners,  183 — suppression  of 
schools,  colleges,  &e.,  i/>. — her  finances, 
1793,  1SS — number  of  prisoners  and 
executions,  194 — system  of  forced  re- 
quisitions,  196 — new   regulations   re- 
garding the  public  debt,   199 — effects 
of  these  measures,  205 — picture  of  her 
internal  state  by  Burke,  207 — and  by 
Camille   Uesrnoulins,    212 — principles 
of  the   government  after  the   fall   of 
Danton,  253 — the  establishment  of  a 
pure    republic   the    object    of   Ilobes- 
pierre,  255— report  by  St  Just,  257 — 
decree  banishing  all  strangers  and  ex- 
nobles,   lf>. — suppression  of   all   clubs 
except  the  Jacobins,  25S — absolute  su- 
premacy of  the  committees,  261 — num- 
ber of  prisoners,  and  their  condition, 
202 — great  power  of  Robespierre,  282 
— report  on  the  finances.  May   1794, 
'294  —  atrocities  in  the  provinces,   311 
(t  ."f/. —  apathy  of  the  proprietors,  &c., 
3]  6 — termination  of  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror, 35  I  —her  military  strength,  arising 
from  the  Revolution,  377 — her  naval 
weakness,    378 — divided  state   of  the 
royalists,  3S(j — her  ambition  urged  by 
Pitt  as  a  reason  for  the  war,  3SS- -im- 
portance of  the  great  American  con- 
voy,   4ii]  —  preparations   for  the  cam- 
paign  of  1794,   403 — concentration  of 
talent  in   the   army,   404  —  her  forces, 
17l'l.  -Ill — conferences  with   Prussia, 
452  —  efforts  made  during  this  cam- 
paign, and  its  results.  47$ — her  forces 
and   finances,    -179  —  their   progressive 
increase,  480 — advantages  »f  her  cen- 
tral  position    and    barrier    fortresses, 
4S2 -spirit    displayed   by    her,   483  — 
the  Polish  bands  in  her  service,  529  — 
treaty  of  -Bale  with  Prussia,  533 — her 
exhausted    state,    5:19  —  treaty    with 
Holland,   535— accession  of   Spain   to 


the  treaty  of  Bale,  548— state  of  her 
armies  on  the  Rhine,  562 — her  declin- 
ing military  state  at  this   time,   571, 
574 — benefit  of  suffering  as  shown  in 
her,    576  —  rejoicings    on   the  fall    of 
Robespierre,  577 — and  on  the  closing 
of  the  Jacobin  clubs,  585 — manners  of 
the  population  at  this  time,  588 — great 
distress,  and  agitation  induced  by  it, 
592,  597 — relaxation  of  the  law  of  the 
maximum,  60(5 — cruelties  of  the  royal- 
ists,  613 — constitution   of   1795    (the 
Directorial),  617 — and  agitation  against 
it,  619 — on  the  successive  revolutions, 
C30 — retribution  which  ultimately  be- 
fell her,   633.  —  See  also   Committee, 
National  Convention,  Robespierre,  &c. 
Calamities  brought  on  Italy  by  her 
invasion  of  it,  iv.  39 — treaty  with  Sar- 
dinia, 60 — and  with  Rome,  130 — nego- 
tiations in  1796  with  Austria,   118 — • 
her  gains  by  the   campaign   of  1796, 
131 — her  internal  state,   Ib. — peculiar 
composition    of    the   army,    133 — her 
state  on   the  accession  of  the  Direc- 
tory, 139 — improved  condition  of  her 
external  relations,  140 — her  forces  in 
Germany,    179(i,   159  —  contributions 
levied  in  Germany,  197 — new  conven- 
tion with   Prussia,  198 — state  of  her 
navy,    1796,    200— treaty  of  St   Ilde- 
fouso   with    Spain,    203 — negotiations 
with  Great  Britain,  204  tt  ,ic<j. — naval 
preparations,  1797, 232 — supposed  con- 
nection with  the  mutiny  of  the  Biiti.-h 
fleet,  241 — treaty  of  Leoben  with  Aus- 
tria,   305  —  continued    adherence    of 
Prussia   to,   333 — her   perfidy  toward 
Venice.  349 — treat}'  of  Cauipo  Formio, 
343 — decline   of   democratic    fervour, 
357 — state    of   the    public  mind   and 
manners    during    1796.    359  —  preval- 
ence of  barter  and  partial  revival  of 
trade.  367 — state  of  the  fundholders, 
3<!S — of   the   armies,    369 — abandon- 
ment  of  the   assignat  system,   370 — 
state  of  the  finances,   1796,   371 — de- 
claration   of  national   bankruptcy.   ib. 
423  —  continued    prevalence    of   irre- 
ligion,    373  —  renewed   efforts    of  the 
Jacobins,   3~6— -and   of  the   royalists, 
3S7 — state  of  manners,  388— royalist 
reaction,   as  shown  by   the   elections, 
390— revolution  of  the  ISth  Kruetid.T. 
400— extinction   (,f  two-thirds  of  the 
public    debt,    408.   421 -an    equitable 
government    was    impossible.    412  — 
establishment   of  military  despotism, 
ib. — retribution    which   overtook    htr, 
413  —opportunity  for  the  adoption   of 
a  pacific  system  given  by  Camp"   F»r- 
mio,  417— decline  of  the  military  spi- 
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rit,  16. — finaucos,  423 — revolutionising 
of  Switzerland,  447 — measures  to  force 
on  a  contest  with  that  country,  449 — 
her  alliance  forced  upon  it,  469 — im- 
policy of  this  attack,  471 — reception 
of  Pius  VI.  in,  483 — union  of  the  Irish 
malcontents  with,  521  —  threatened 
rupture  in  1798  with  the  United  States, 
533  et  s(fj. — her  encroachments  dur- 
ing the  peace,  536 — peace  was  made 
impossible  by  these,  537  —  general 
league  against  her,  ib. — rupture  be- 
tween her  and  Austria,  543— the  law 
of  the  conscription  is  adopted,  544 — 
retribution  which  overtookher  through 
it,  545 — 'Turkey  declares  war  against 
her,  612. — Sec  also  Directory,  &c. 

Her  forces  in  179!-',  v.  5 — effects  of 
the  invasion  of  Switzerland  upon  her, 
9 — revival  of  her  military  spirit,  23 — 
danger  of  her  situation  after  the  Treb- 
bia,  90 — her  losses  during  this  cam- 
paign, 91 — her  error  in  attacking  Swit- 
zerland, 92 — her  losses  during  1799, 
164 — her  internal  situation,  ib. — causes 
of  the  failing  of  her  power,  175  — 
apathy  after  the  18th  Fructidor,  176 
— difficulties  of  the  government,  177 
— state  of  the  finances,  &c.,  ib. — gene- 
ral dissatisfaction  after  the  new  elec- 
tions, ib. — liberty  of  the  press  restored, 
179  —  league  against  the  government, 
ib. — revolution  of  the  3(Jth  Prairial, 
1S1 — the  new  government,  182 — fresh 
efforts  of  the  Jacobins,  184 — forced 
loan  and  conscription,  185 — state  of 
the  provinces,  ib. — financial  statement, 
LSS — .state  at  this  time,  193 — return 
of  Napoleon  from  Egypt,  194 — general 
rejoicings  on  the  overthrow  of  tin: 
Directory,  --'2 — the  new  (or  Consular) 
constitution,  223-  -abrogation  of  the 
power  <>f  the  people  by  it,  226 — elec- 
tive franchise,  Aie.,  as  defined  by  it, 
227 — majority  by  whom  the  constitu- 
tion is  accepted,  231 — freedom  had 
been  rendered  impossible,  232  —  all 
subsequent  changes  were  of  the  palace, 
233— effects  of  the  irreli^ion  of  the 
countrv.  •_':;  1 — centralisation  of  power 
occasioned  by  the  Revolution,  237 — 
hopelessness  of  the  cause  of  freedom, 
23^  -negotiations  with  Great  Hritain 
in  17X»,  212.  243  —  discontented  state 
of  the  affiliated  republics,  274—  -pre- 
parations for  renewing  the  content.  275 
—  state  of  her  finances,  ib.  injustice 
of  the  forced  loans,  and  effects  of  Na- 
poleon's government,  27'i — c.~tablish- 
ment  of  his  secret  police,  2>*  plans 
of  Napoleon  for  architectural  embel- 


lishment, 292  —  improvement  of  her 
state  and  prospects,  295 — her  forces  at 
the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  Mareu- 
go,  297 — disasters  under  the  Directory, 
388 — sudden  resurrection  under  Napo- 
leon, 389 — advantages  from  the  cam- 
paign of  Marengo,  399 — negotiations 
with  Austria,  401 — her  preparations, 
405 — treaty  of  Luneville,  469 — advan- 
tages of  Napoleon's  rule  to  her,  474 — 
change  in  the  system  of  war  by  her, 
475 — pillage  by  her  armies,  ib. —  effect 
of  her  exactions,  476 — her  treaty  in 
1787  with  Great  Britain  regarding  the 
rights  of  neutrals,  486  —  maritime 
treaty  with  the  United  States,  491 — 
rejoicings  in, on  the  battle  of  Algesiraz, 
605 — negotiations  with  Great  Britain, 
1801,  620 — the  first  proposals  of  the 
latter  rejected,  621 — signing  of  the 
preliminaries  of  Amiens,  622 — rejoic- 
ings on  its  conclusion,  623 — treaties 
with  Turkey,  Bavaria,  the  United 
States,  &c.,  627 — and  with  Russia,  628. 
• — definitive  treaty  of  Amiens  signed, 
640 — her  military  strength  at  the  con- 
clusion of  hostilities,  643  —  her  re- 
venue, 644— her  debts  and  commerce, 
645. — &-f  also  Directory,  Buonaparte, 
Napoleon. 

Her  internal  state  on  Napoleon's 
accession,  vi.  1 — constitutional  free- 
dom impossible,  4 — reconstruction  of 
society  by  him,  5  1 1  tuq — he  created 
First  Consul  for  ten  years  additional, 
26 — state  of  religion  at  this  time,  27 — 
its  re-establishment  by  him,  31  — dis- 
content excited  by  this,  .'52 — and  re- 
joicings in  the  rural  districts,  37 — re- 
turn of  the  emigrants,  and  partial  re- 
storation of  their  property,  41  et  sc<j. 
— statement  of  the  finances,  <fcc..  43 — 
entire  amount  of  confiscation,  44 — im- 
possibility of  freedom  from  the  latter, 
45 — measures  for  public  instruction, 
46  i-l  KII/.—  for  recruiting  the  army  and 
navy,  49 — for  colonial  administration, 
51  — state  of  the  finances,  18u2,  54 — 
statistical  details,  ib.  note— mode  of 
fixing  thecudaxtrc,  55  — new  system  of 
it,  56  </  .-ry. —  new  municipal  constitu- 
tion, 59 — majority  in  favour  of  the 
life-consulate,  »i7  —  new  constitution, 
72  formation  of  the  code.  M  i-f  w/. 
—  law  of  succession  as  defined  by  it, 
S6 —  subdivision  of  property  effected 
thereby,  SS  • — and  effects  of  this  on 
freedom,  90  —  law  of  marriage  and 
divorce,  91  —licentiousness  of  manners, 
'.'2  -  effects  of  Napoleon  s  administra- 
tion, ib.  -  prosperity  of  the  country, 
and  public  works  begun,  91 — state  of 
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the  finances,  ib.  note — the  revolt  of 
hit  Domingo,  98 — annexation  of  Pied- 
mont, 142 — and  of  Parma,  Placentia, 
&c.,  144  —  co-operation  between  her 
and  Prussia  with  regard  to  the  Ger- 
man idemnities,  146 — her  conquests 
guaranteed  by  the  latter  power,  147 — • 
growing  alienation  from  Great  Britain, 
183  et  seq. — preparations  for  war,  192, 
194  —  negotiations  regarding  Malta, 
197 — declares  war,  198 — arrest  of  all 
the  British  travellers,  ib. — stretches 
of  power  made  by  her  during  peace, 
213  —  and  growth  of  her  military 
power,  214 — preparations  for  war,  219 
—  exhaustion  of  the  population  eligible 
for  service,  231 — military  forces  and 
finances,  1803,  234 — rupture  between 
her  and  Russia,  254— and  Sweden,  273 
— and  Turkey,  275  —  internal  measures, 
276  —  rejoicings  throughout,  278  — 
her  favourable  state,  1804,  298 — gene- 
ral concurrence  in  Napoleon's  assump- 
tion of  the  imperial  throne,  34(3 — ob- 
stacles to  the  establishment  of  freedom, 
35(5 — centralisation  of  power,  359 — de- 
struction of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  360 
— commencement  of  indirect  taxation, 
367 — state  of  the  finances,  ib. — incor- 
poration of  Genoa,  399 — and  of  Parma 
and  Placentia,  404—  alliance  of  Rus- 
sia, Austria,  and  Great  Britain,  against 

her,  406  ct  acq attempts  of  Prussia  to 

mediate,  410 — manifesto  stating  the 
grounds  of  war,  411  note — correspon- 
dence with  Prussia  on  the  subject  of 
Hanover,  413  note — number  of  live 
stock  as  compared  with  that  in  Aus- 
tria, 510  note  — cession  of  Neufchatel, 
&e.,  to  her,  630 — peace  of  Presburg, 
6:54 — growth  of  her  military  power 
during  peace,  644 — continued  decay 
of  her  naval  power,  646 — Pitt's  early 
favour  toward  her,  651). 

Increased  public  burdens  consequent 
on  the  revolution  of  1830,  vii.  6  note — 
financial  crisis  of  18'  '6,  91 — its  osten- 
sible causes,  ib.  ct  .svy. — true  cause  of 
the  crisis,  94 — means  by  which  it  had 
hitherto  been  postponed,  97 — financial 
changes  introduced,  99 — excess  of  ex- 
penditure over  receipts,  Ib. — budget  for 
ISO-"',  101  —report  OH  the  public  works, 
Id!'— naval  defeats  sustained  by  her, 
1  1!'-  entire  destruction  of  her  fleets, 
1 2-'!  -  greatness  of  her  navy  under 
Louis  X  VI. ,124 — its  character  and  that 
of  its  officers,  126 — increasing  coldness 
between  her  and  Prussia.  1 37 — en- 
croachments in  the  north  of  Germany, 
141— causes  of  discord  between  her 
arid  Russia,  151— negotiations  with 


Great  Britain,  150  et  serf. — rupture  of 
the  negotiations,  162 — ultimatum  of 
Prussia,  164  —  and  preparations  for 
war,  165 — her  manufactures,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  Prussia  and  Great 
Britain,  181- — comparison  of  crime  in 
her  and  in  the  former,  188 — inclina- 
tion of  that  power  to  alliance  with  her, 
189  —  commencement  of  hostilities, 
199 — she  is  joined  by  Saxony,  255 — 
formal  treaty  with  that  power,  274 — 
anticipation  of  the  population  by  the 
conscription,  371  — precarious  nature  of 
Napoleon's  power,  373 — endeavours  of 
Austria  to  mediate,  472 — measures  of 
internal  administration,  489 — finances, 
1807,  492— the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  558— 
losses  sustained  during  this  campaign, 
571 — retribution  which  overtook  her, 
574  —  secret  negotiations  of  Tippoo 
Saib  with  her,  684. 

Aim  of  the  British  orders  in  coun- 
cil, viii.  128 — the  funds  after  the  peace 
of  Tilsit,  151— suppression  of  the  Tri- 
bunate, 154 — and  ready  submission  of 
the  country  to  it,  156 — establishment 
of  the  censorship  of  the  press,  158 — 
entire  prostration  of  literature,  159— 
change  in  the  judicial  system,  164 — 
thirst  for  public  employment,  165 — 
rapid  progress  of  centralisation,  167, 
214 — the  system  of  government,  169 
• — re-establishment  of  titles  of  honour, 
170 — discontent  of  the  republican 
party  with  this  step.  179 — progress  of 
court  etiquette,  181 — internal  pros- 
perity of  the  empire,  183 — statement 
of  the  finances,  180S  to  1813,  and  the 
foreign  contributions,  184  —  report 
upon  the  public  works,  186  —the  finan- 
ces, lSi'8, 189 — new  law  of  hijrh  trea- 
son, 192 — the  prisons  and  their  in- 
mates, 193 — trivial  grounds  of  com- 
mittal to  these,  195 — slavish  obedience 
to  Napoleon's  authority.  198 — amount 
of  the  conscriptions,  199  note — and 
rigour  of  the  conscription  laws,  200 
ct  s<'-q. — system  of  education.  2^1  <_t  .-.-n/. 
— rapid  transition  from  republican  to 
despotic  ideas,  2i>6  —  contrast  between 
its  revolution  and  the  English,  207 — 
alacrity  with  which  slavery  was  hailed, 
i'i. — the  violence  of  the  Revolution 
the  cause  of  this.  208 — the  revolution 
originated  in  desire  of  elevation.  2K* 
ct  xi-'j. — corruption  of  public  opinion 
it  produced,  213 — debasing  effects  of 
centralisation,  215 — the  republicans 
overthrew  freedom.  217  -despotism 
was  then  unavoidable,  and  permanent 
since,  218 — treaty  with  Denmark.  275 
— annexation  of  Tuscany,  &c..  2b2 — 
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new  conscription,  329  — strength  of 
her  army  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Peninsular  war,  414 — its  state  of  dis- 
cipline and  equipment,  &c.,  415 — par- 
allel between  it  and  the  British,  419 
—  picture  of  the  two,  424  note — con- 
scription of  1SOS,  and  consumption  of 
life  as  shown  by  it,  557 — subsidiary 
treaty  with  Prussia,  558 — the  cam- 
paign of  1808  unfavourable,  622 — • 
character  of  her  troops,  630 — she  is 
the  representative  of  the  democratic 
principle,  633 — forces  in  Germany,  and 
their  distribution,  1809,  643,  698 — 
effervescence  there  against  her,  646 — • 
angry  communications  between  her 
and  Austria,  648 — hostilities  resolved 
on,  650 — last  diplomatic  communica- 
tions between  them,  654. 

Exactions  in  northern  Germany,  ix. 
125 — her  uniform  fall  on  the  capture 
of  her  capital,  219 — contrast  between 
her  and  Austria  in  adversity,  222 — the 
abandonment  of  Antwerp  to  her  in 
1S30,  229 — her  position  in  1809  with 
reference  to  Russia,  259 — negotiations 
with  Austria,  26<» — treaty  of  Vienna, 
2i;i>  et  ft'].,  693  —  reception  of  the  pope, 
204  —  incorporation  of  the  Roman 
states  with  her  empire,  306 — her  mili- 
tary power  in  lSo;i,  313 — reception  of 
Marie  Louise,  469 — effect  upon  her  of 
the  despondency  prevalent  in  Great 
Britain,  497 — character  of  her  litera- 
ture before  the  Revolution,  and  influ- 
ence of  that  catastrophe  upon  it,  5*>5  — 
the  struggle  for  freedom  iu  her,  and 
that  in  the  United  States.  &c.,  573 — 
the  repeal  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  de- 
crees promised  by  her.  658 — negotia- 
tions in  1M1  regarding  the  exchange 
of  prisoners.  6>0,  7":'» — her  colonial 
empire  extinguished,  6.ys —  shipping 
employed  in  the  British  trade  with 
her.  700. 

State  of  her  tmops  in  Spain,  1>10, 
x.  2'.i  -their  difficulties  there,  ]  4  •> — 
her  troops  in  Spain  at  various  times 
during  1>11  ;m<l  1M 2,  623  -her  power 
in  1^12.  .I'.'o  -- ;md  commencement  of 
her  fall,  2.'*1  incorporation  of  Catal- 
onia. 32:<— annexation  of  the  Viilais, 
the  Hanse  Towns,  and  Oldenburg,  532 
— annexation  of  Hanover.  538  re- 
joicings on  the  !>hth  of  the  King  of 
Rome.  539 — sutl'ering  occasioned  by 
the  continental  system,  512 — troops 
quartered  in  1'rus-ia.  543  new  treaty 
with  that  power,  514  and  with  Aus- 
tria. 516 — arrangements  and  prepara- 
tions, in  view  ut'a  rupture  with  Russia 3 


552 — last  negotiations  between  them, 
553 — and  rupture,  555— cost  of  her 
army  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
Russian,  573  note — enthusiasm  in,  on 
the  expedition  to  Russia,  605 — her 
military  forces  at  this  time,  611 — levy 
of  the  ban  and  arriere-ban,  612 — the 
conscription  begins  to  cease  being 
productive,  ib. — the  grand  army,  1812, 
ib. — arrangement  and  intended  move- 
ments of  its  corps,  614 — departure  of 
the  emperor  for  Russia,  616 — details 
of  her  forces  in  Russia  and  Spain, 
630. 

New  levy,  xi.  55 — endurance  of  cold 
shown  by  her  native  soldiers,  188  — 
losses  during  the  Russian  expedition, 
204 — rupture  between  her  and  Prussia, 
250 — ostensible  grounds  of  hostility, 
253  — arrival  of  Napoleon  from  Russia, 
256  —  his  uncertain  tenure  of  his 
power,  268 — provision  made  for  a  re- 
gency, 269 — general  conscription  in 
1813,  270 — exhaustion  of  her  military 
resources,  ib. — concordat  of  1813,  27*6 
—  state  of  religion,  281 — lust  statistical 
report  under  Xapoleon,  283— popula- 
tion as  returned  by  it,  ib. — sums  ex- 
pended on  public  works,  284 — finan- 
ces and  military  strength,  286— her 
navy,  288 — danger  to  Great  Britain 
from  it.  ib. — failure  of  the  conscrip- 
tion, 289 — and  causes  of  this.  285 — 
diminution  of  the  age  and  height  re- 
quisite for  the  army,  291 — losses  of 
military  stores  in  Prussia.  293 — second 
levy  for  1813,  294— levy  of  the  Gardes 
d'Honncur  and  maritime  conscription, 
295 — force  thus  collected,  297 — sei- 
zure of  the  property  of  the  com- 
munes, 298 — progress  of  the  cadastre, 
2.'*'.)  —  failure  of  these  financial  mea- 
sures, and  arbitrary  exactions,  300 
— adherence  of  Saxony  to  her,  301  — 
Sweden  declares  against  her,  312 — is 
joined  by  Denmark,  313 — her  moral 
weakness,  and  its  causes,  319  — Mario 
Louise  appointed  regent.  3:54 — con- 
trasted witii  Germany  as  regards  pa- 
triotism. -119  —  progress  in  her  warlike 
resources.  421— these  were  now  ex- 
hausted. 422  — -  contrast  of  this  pro- 
gress with  that  of  Great  Britain,  H>. 
--contrast  between  the  general  re- 
sources of  the  two,  424  — etl'ects  of 
the  revolution  in  deteriorating  hers, 
426  —  spoliation  by  her  system  of 
war,  ///. —  statistics,  ]S13,  from  Mon- 
talivct's  last  report.  6:52  —  expendi- 
ture upon  public  works,  G33 — nuan- 
ces. 631. 

Alliance  and  treaty  with  Denmark, 
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xii.  7— her  state  of  military  exhaus- 
tion, 1813,  49— total  forces  in  that 
year,  r>l — reply  to  the  manifesto  of 
Austria,  63 — the  invasion  urged  upon 
Wellington  by  the  home  government, 
337 — entrance  of  Wellington  into,  345 
— his  measures  to  prevent  plunder,  lit. 
— benefits  to  him  from  tlie.-se,  and  con- 
trast between  them  and  Soult's  sys- 
tem, 347 — discontent  excited  by  the 
exactions  of  the  latter,  348 — results  of 
the  campaign  of  1813  to  her,  387 — trial 
of  her  by  misfortune,  388 — measures 
of  the  government  after  Leipsic,  389 
— new  taxes  imposed,  390 — discontent 
prevailing  throughout  her,  //;.,  39S — • 
state  of  the  army,  392 — administration 
of  Marie  Louise  as  regent,  394 — new 
conscriptions  in  the  autumn  of  this 
year,  395 — and  during  the  winter,  39(3 
—  increasing  severity  of  the  laws 
against  the  conscripts,  399 — opening 
of  the  legislative  body,  413 — opposi- 
tion to  Napoleon  in  the  chamber  of 
deputies,  415  et  scq. — dissolution  of 
the  chamber,  419 — defensive  prepara- 
tions and  finances,  422 — completion 
of  the  grand  alliance  against  her,  439 
— the  allied  plans  of  invasion,  449 — 
entrance  of  the  Allies  into,  4(12 — com- 
mencement of  the  movement  in  favour 
of  the  Bourbons,  51 3 — oblivion  of  them 
during  the  Revolution,  515 — rovalist 
organisation  which  had  existed,  i/i. — 
royalist  committees,  5K>  —  royalist 
movement  throughout,  521 — landing 
of  the  Bourbon  princes,  522 — treaty 
of  the  Allies  against  her  at  Chaumont, 
580  — decrees  for  rousing  the  peasantry, 
597. 

Conclusion  of  the  war  in  the  South, 
xiii.  90 — embarkation  of  the  British 
army  from,  i/>. — deliberations  regard- 
ing the  succession,  1S2 — declaration  of 
the  Allies  not  to  treat  with  Napoleon, 
184 — and  its  effect  throughout  the 
country,  185 — appointment  of  a  pro- 
visional government,  ISi! — formal  de- 
thronement of  Napoleon,  188 — adhe- 
sion to  the  new  government,  191 — • 
appointments  to  office  under  it.  ih. — 
adhesion  of  the  army  to  it.  192  —  Louis 
XVllf.  called  to  the  throne,  229— his 
arrival  and  reception,  232 — conven- 
tions for  the  cession  of  all  her  con- 
quests, 233  1 1  .te'j.- — fortresses, &e.,  thus 
abandoned,  235  —  settlement  of  its 
boundaries  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  Hi. 
— generosity  of  the  Allies  to  her,  238 
— effect  on  her  <>f  the  occupation  of 
Paris.  247 — was  the  effect  of  the  de- 
moralisation produced  by  the  revolu- 


tion, 249 — misfortune  made  Napoleon 
unpopular,  251 — he  was  impelled  into 
war  by  the  nature  of  the  revolution, 
252 — levies  in,  during  the  revolution, 
254  note — progressive  phases  of  the 
revolution,  255 — illu.>tratiou  in  its  his- 
tory of  the  downward  progress  of  sin, 
257 — impossibility  of  a  free  govern- 
ment, 261 — attachment  of  the  popu- 
lation to  their  landed  possessions,  298 
— anticipations  regarding  her  after  the 
peace,  490 — disappointment  of  these, 
491— difficulties  of  Louis  XVIII.  and 
his  government,  517 — divisions  in  his 
councils,  518 — views  of  the  king  him- 
self, and  formation  of  the  constitu- 
tion, 519 — proceedings  on  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  charter,  and  its  re- 
ception, 520 — difficulties  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  restoration,  524 — 
terrors  of  the  regicides  and  of  the 
army,  525  —  penury  and  embarrass- 
ments of  the  government,  526 — re- 
venue, &c.,  and  system  of  government 
of  the  Bourbons,  528 — interferences 
and  arrangements  toward  the  army, 
529,  532  — errors  in  the  civil  adminis- 
tration, 531 — character  of  the  ministry, 
533 — complaints  against  the  govern- 
ment, 534 — financial  difficulties,  535 
— is  admitted  as  a  principal  at  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  538 — secret  treaty 
there  with  Great  Britain,  &c.,  543 — • 
opposition  there  to  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  550 — landing  of  Napoleon 
from  Elba,  5ti4  ct  #€<[. — state  of  public 
feeling  on  it.  574 — general  defection  of 
the  army,  581 — flight  of  the  king.  584 
— and  arrival  of  Napoleon  in  Paris, 
586 — general  stupor  throughout  the 
country,  591 — royalist  movements  in 
the  south,  592— their  suppression,  595 
—  military  preparations,  602 — influ- 
ence of  Fouche  and  the  republican 
party,  C04 — financial  difficulties,  (i07 
— formation  of  the  constitution,  (108 
— the  Acte  Additionnel,  609 — discon- 
tent caused  by  it.  lit. —  composition  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  (il7 — the 
meeting  of  the  Champ  dc  Mai,  618 — 
the  acceptance  of  the  constitution, 
619. 

Entry  and  advance  of  the  Allies,  xiv. 
77 — removal  of  the  works  of  art  from, 
94 — requisitions  which  had  been  levied 
by  her,  97 — amount  of  the  allied  forces 
by  which  she  was  now  occupied.  P8 — 
second  treaty  of  Paris.  KM) — difficul- 
ties of  the  government  of  the  second 
restoration,  112  ct  .•*'/.—  losses  under 
the  empire,  and  gains  dining  the  re- 
storation, 114  — statistics  of  her  coin- 
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France,  continued. 

inerce,  1807  to  1836,  115  note — gene- 
ral effect  of  the  revolution  on  her,  122 
— effect  of  the  confiscation  of  church 
property,  124 — and  of  the  destruction 
of  the  old  aristocracy,  126 — great  sub- 
division of  laud  in,  129 — deterioration 
of  agriculture  in  consequence,  1-51 — • 
amount  of  sales  of  land,  132 — deterio- 
ration of  the  condition  of  the  people, 
1:54  — the  producing  powers  of  the 
agriculturists,  135 — deterioration  of 
the  breed  of  horses,  136 — immorality 
of  the  people  as  shown  by  the  legiti- 
mate and  illegitimate  births,  i.  215, 
xiv.  137— consumption  of  animal  food, 
]  39  — social  and  domestic  results  of  the 
Revolution,  141 — it  has  substituted 
Asiatic  for  European  civilisation,  142 — 
her  maritime  losses  during  the  war, 
147 — influence  of  Catholicism  on  her, 
174— restoration  of  the  body  of  Na- 
poleon to  her,  200 — disappointment  of 
the  hopes  from  the  revolution  in.  211, 
212— effects  of  the  Restoration,  213— 
restoration  of  military  government 
under  Louis  Philippe,  214 — Revolu- 
tion of  1848  in,  218. — X<Y>  also  Buona- 
parte, Napoleon  ;  Louis  XVIII.,  &c. 

France,  the  isle  of,  intrigues  of  Tippoo 
at,  vii.  685,  viii.  23  —  blockaded  by  the 
British,  ix.  339 — its  subjugation,  685 
— ceded  to  Britain,  xiii.  236. 

Franccschi,  general,  at  Corunna,  viii. 
612. 

Franche  Comte,  cruelties  of  the  peasantry 
in,  i.  585 — is  overrun  by  the  Allies,  xii. 
467. 

Franchise,  modification  of,  proposed  by 
Turgot,  i.  281  —  numbers  entitled  to, 
in  (In 'at  Britain.  424  note — effects  of 
the  free,  in  France,  1789,  424 — change 
in  it  introduced  by  the  Assembly,  i. 
d'n?  note.  ii.  11,  14—  establishment  of 
it  in  Spain  by  the  Cortes,  x.  21  —  its 
state  in  the  United  States,  xiii.  313 — 
in  Canada,  360. 

Francis  I.  of  Franco,  i.  99 — violation  of 
his  tomb,  iii.  174,  175  —his  sword  car- 
ried off  from  Spain,  viii.  3  Id'. 

Francis  I.  ot'  Austria,  the  father  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  i.  "2  IS. 

Francis  II.  of  Austria,  accession  and 
oharaeirr  of.  ii.  4:54 — great  review  by, 
iii.  411  --at  Turcoing,  417  note — eon- 
templates  giving  up  Kiandcrs,  4  lit  - 
sets  out  for  Vienna,  42o  -v.  23,  d' 1 
note— armistice  of  Leolien,  &<:.,  iv. 
3'i3  —  signs  the  treaty  of  Lum'ville  in 
name  of  the  Germanic  empire,  v.  47" 
— his  apology  to  the  electors  and 
princes  for  this.  i>,.  proclamation  by 


him  after  Ulm,  vi.  569  note — leaves 
Vienna  for  the  army,  569 — proposes 
peace  after  Ulm,  581 — retires  from 
Vienna,  588 — and  withdraws  to  Brunn, 
590 — armistice  proposed  after  Auster- 
litz,  623 — interview  of,  with  Napoleon, 
624 — renounces  the  imperial  crown  of 
Germany,  and  assumes  the  title  of 
emperor  of  Austria,  vii.  146 — his  ad- 
dress on  the  occasion,  148  note — in- 
terview of  Andreossi  with,  303  note — 
correspondence  with  Napoleon,  1808, 
viii.  564  note,  636 — inclines  to  war, 
639 — negotiations  after  Echmuhl,  ix. 
3  note — proclamation  to  the  Tyrolese, 
120  note — his  disinclination  to  the 
armistice  of  Znaym,  216  —  offers  to 
resign  his  crown  in  1809,  269 — hon- 
ours conferred  on  Hot'er  by,  280 — 
meeting  with  Napoleon  at  Dresden  in 
1812,  x.  616 — negotiations  with  the 
Allies,  1813,  xii.  10 — his  determina- 
tion to  join  them,  33 — his  adhesion 
to  the  treaty  of  Ileiehenbach,  35 — 
reception  of  Alexander  and  Frederick- 
William  by  him,  74 — and  of  Moreau, 
81 — Napoleon's  proposals  to  him  at 
Leipsic,  232 — his  entry  into  Leipsic, 
260 — his  secret  views  regarding  Na- 
poleon in  1813,  456 — attempts  of  the 
French  emperor  to  negotiate  separately 
with  him,  531  —  communications  be- 
tween them,  548 — his  danger  at  Chau- 
mont,  xiii.  143 — his  views  regarding 
the  settlement  of  France,  182. — <See 
also  Austria. 

Francisco,  Don,  viii.  364 — at  Bayonne, 
370. 

Francois,  a  baker,  murder  of.  ii.  4. 

Francois,  Jean,  a  leader  of  the  Haytian 
insurrection,  vi.  103. 

Francois  de  Neufchateau,  M.,  iv.  396  — 
appointed  Director,  4<>4 — vi.  352. 

Franconia,  joins  Austria,  iii.  25  —  contri- 
butions levied  <by  tlu:  French  on,  iv. 
]!'7  note  — is  overrun  bv  the  Austrians 
in  1809,  ix.  143 — is  reoccupied  by  the 
French  154. 

Frank,  Dr,  xiii.  179  note. 

Franks,  subjugation  of  Gaul  by  the,  i. 
5'.t,  S6 — this  a  remote  cause  of  the  re- 
volution, 16— -their  rapid  degeneracy, 
23 —causes  which  restored  their  cour- 
age, 26,  Si) — oppression  of  the  abori- 
gines by  them,  86 — their  independent 
spirit.  87. 

Frankcnthal,  capture  of,  by  the  French, 
ii.  489 — they  advance  to,  iii.  47.'!. 

Franklin.  Benjamin,  ix.  561 — intimacy 
of  Huskisson  with,  616. 

Franklin,  the,  at  Aboukir,  iv.  599,  602. 

Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  advance  of  the 
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French  to,  ii.  400 — recaptured  by  the 
Allies,  507 — taken  by  the  French, 
179(>,  iv.  170,  197  note—  threatened 
by  Hoche,  330  —  exactions  of  the 
French  from  it  in  1806,  vii.  142 — sub- 
jected to  Ilatisbon,  145  —  proclamation 
by  its  senate,  107 — Napoleon's  arrival 
at,  after  Leipsic,  xii.  279 — arrival  of 
the  Allies  at  it,  281 — proposals  made 
from  it  by  them,  409  ct  w/. — treaties 
at,  regarding  the  German  confederacy, 
435. 

Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  occupation  of, 
by  Augereau,  vii.  245. 

Pranquelin,  death  of,  ii.  o90. 

Franquemont,  general,  xii.  030. 

Franzisko,  general,  xi.  234  note. 

Fraser,  general,  at  Rosetta,  vii.  448. 

Fraser,  general,  defeat  of  Holkar  by,  at 
Dieg,  viii.  87 — is  wounded  there,  88 — 
at  Corunna,  012,  (J15. 

Fraser,  major,  at  San  Sebastian,  xi.  512 
— death  of,  there,  51:3. 

Fraser,  .sw  also  Fra/.er. 

Frassinet,  general,  xii.  030. 

Fraternisation,  first  avowal  of,  in  France, 
ii.  4n5. 

Frauenbrunnen,  combat  of,  iv.  459. 

Frazer,  lieutenant,  at  Burgos,  x.  391. 

Frederick,  general,  death  of,  xii.  250. 

Frederick  the  Great,  on  the  suppression 
of  the  Jesuits  in  France,  i.  150  note — 
his  intimacy  with  Voltaire.  159 — en- 
couragement given  by  him  to  French 
infidelity,  178  —  his  correspondence 
•with  Voltaire,  179  note — reception  of 
Lafayette  by  him,  4*55  note — opposi- 
tion of,  to  the  designs  of  Austria,  ii. 
382 — his  military  system,  3MJ.  388 — 
last  public  measure  of,  4<i5 — his  death, 
/'(. — dangers  to  Austria  from,  vi.  402 
—  visit  of  Frederick-William  and  Alex- 
ander to  his  tomb.  572 — visit  of  Napo- 
leoii  to  it,  and  trophies  carried  off  by 
him,  vii.  256 — rise  of  Prussia  under 
him,  l82--ix.  5t!l  —  services  of  Blucher 
under  him,  xii.  3!). 

Frederick,  prince,  xiv.  5,  79.  SO. 

Frederick-Augustus,  king  of  Saxony,  ef- 
forts of  the  Allies  to  gain,  in  1M3,  xi. 
3()1  —abides  by  his  alliance  with  Napo- 
leon. 3o2  - -retires  from  Dresden,  and 
proclamation,  it>. — his  position  at  this 
time.  330  compelled  to  go  fully  into 
the  French  alliance,  30^-retums  to 
1 'resden,  .''71 —  his  reception  there, 
ill.  xii.  75 — at  the  battle  of  Dresden, 
111 — departure  from  that  city.  2i'i) — 
accompanies  Napoleon  to  Leipsic.  2  1 1 
— at  the  battle  of  Leipsic.  25:! — his 
last  interview  with  Napoleon,  255 — is 
taken  prisoner,  258  —  treatment  of 
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him  by  the  Allies,  434 — at  the  congress 
of  Vienna,  xiii.  538  —  settlement  of 
his  affairs  by  it,  548.  —  >S'ce  also 
Haxony. 

Frederick-William  II.,  king  of  Prussia, 
accession  and  character  of,  ii.  400 — 
measures  to  arrest  the  designs  of 
Austria,  408 — disposition  of,  in  1790, 
411 — is  a  party  to  the  treaty  of  Man- 
tua, 412— and  to  that  of  Pilnitz,  415— 
his  pacific  disposition.  417 — his  views 
at  the  opening  of  the  war,  433,  435 
note — memoir  to  him  on  the  war, 
458 — anecdote  of  him,  400  note  — 
advocates  advancing  upon  Paris,  480 
- — terms  offered  by  him,  481 — retreats, 
and  motives  which  led  to  this,  483 — 
movements  of.  upon  the  Rhine,  507 — 
crosses  that  river,  1793,  iii.  40 — de- 
parts for  Prussia,  78 — increasing  dis- 
position of,  to  withdraw  from  the 
alliance,  81 — letter  on  the  coalition, 
400 — his  actual  secession  from  it,  451 
—  his  invasion  of  Poland,  ii.  400,  iii. 
522 — besieges  Warsaw,  523 — treaty  of 
Bale  with  France,  533 — his  motives  in 
it,  534  note — his  death  and  character, 
iv.  330. — See  also  Prussia. 

Frederick-William  III.,  accession  and 
character  of,  iv.  332 — his  early  policy 
and  first  measures,  ih. — his  continued 
neutrality  in  1800,  v.  409  —  vi.  38— 
friendship  with  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander, 528 — refuses  a  passage  through 
his  territories  to  the  Russian  troops, 
531  — visit  with  Alexander  to  the 
tomb  of  Frederick,  572  —  alliance 
between  them,  573 — relapses  into  his 
temporising  policy,  i/i.  —  conditional 
acceptance  of  the  treaty  for  the  an- 
nexation of  Hanover,  031,  vii.  137 — 
unconditionally  takes  possession  of 
that  kingdom,  13S — preparations  for 
the  war  with  France.  150 — manners  of 
his  court,  188 — his  efforts  for  a  recon- 
ciliation with  Great  Britain  and  Rus- 
tia,  190 — preparatory  movements,  2^3 
— renounces  the  offensive,  2dO — move- 
ments toward  a  general  battle,  211 — 
offers  of  peace  from  Napoleon,  212 — 
position  of  his  forces,  i/>. — his  army 
divided,  and  he  moves  on  Aucrstadt, 
213,  223-  -his  defeat  there,  224— his 
conduct  and  retreat,  229  —  narrow 
escape  during  the  retreat,  230 — losses 
during  it,  231  —  leaves  Hohenlohe  in 
command,  and  retires  to  Magdeburg. 
234 — oilers  to  treat.  255— negotiations 
subsequently,  20,s — convention  ,-igned, 
2<'>9 — which  he  refuses  to  ratify,  270 — 
letter  to  him  proposing  peace.  303 
note — letter  from  Gustavus  of  Sweden 
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Frederick-William  III.,  continued. 

to  him,  480— at  Bartenstein,  512— 
during  the  negotiations  at  Tilsit,  and 
terms  of  that  treaty,  553,  556 — pro- 
clamation to  his  ceded  provinces,  570 

—  fresh  convention  in   1807,  viii.  228, 
229 — seizure    of  works   of    art    from 
him,  232  —  dismisses    Haugwitz   and 
the  peace  party,  ib. — and  accession  of 
Stein,  233 — interview  with  Alexander, 
561 — returns  to  Berlin,  570 — resolves 
on  remaining  neutral  in  1809,  645 — 
fresh  treaty  with  Napoleon  in  1810, 
x.  544 — meeting   with    the   latter   at 
Dresden  in  1812,  616 — his  first  mea- 
sures on  the  conclusion  of  the  Moscow 
retreat,  xi.    225 — his    embarrassment 
on  the  conclusion  of  York's  conven- 
tion,  230  -  at  first  disavows  it,  232— 
Lis  flight  to  Breslau,  242 — his  anxiety 
to  keep  on  terms  with  Xapoleon,  ib. — 
enthusiasm  in  his  dominions,    243 — 
continued  difficulties  and    indecision, 
and  proposals  made  to  Xapoleon,  248 

—  treaty    of   Kalisch,    250— interview 
with  Alexander,  252 — last  negotiations 
with  France,  253 — efforts  in   1813  to 
gain    Saxony,    3<>2 — his    preparations, 
317 — the  Order  of  the  Iron  Cross,  ib. 

—  proclamation    on    commencing  the 
campaign,  3^2 — his  forces  for  it,  1325 — 
his    entry    into    Dresden,     343  —  his 
habits  there,   346 — disposition  of  his 
forces  at  Liitzcn,  353 — and  at  Bautzen, 
3>1,  395 — convention  of  Dresden  and 
treaty  of  Reichenbach,  xii.  2 — conven- 
tions of  Peterswalde  and  London,  4,  5 

—  treaty    with     Sweden,     6  —  secret 
understanding  with  Austria,  8 — cordi- 
ality of  his  friendship  with  Alexander, 
52  — his  exultation  on  the  junction  of 
Austria,  73—  his  arrival  at  Prague,  74 

—  at  the  battle  of  Dresden,  ]2<>  —  his 
entry   into   Leipsic,  2'!n—  and    during 
the  pursuit.  27"— strong  feeling  against 
Napoleon,  450 — at  the  pat-sage  of  tlie 
Rhine,   403— at  la    Rothii're,    4>l-at 
the  council  of  Bar-sur-Aubc,    557 — :it 
battle  of  l.ar-sur-Aubc,  5s5--at  Areis, 
xiii.  116,  118 — agrees  to  the  march  on 
Paris,  12s     at  Fere  Champcnoisc,  136 
— entry     into     Paris,     173,      17* — at 
tlic    council    for    the     settlement    of 
France,   1M      reception    in    Paris,  2"3 

—  his   visit   to   Great   ISritain,   2  14—  at 
the    congress!    of    Vienna.     537  —  his 
views  there  on  Saxony,  5  K'. — ^y  al.-o 
Prussia. 

Frederiekstadt,     capture     of,     by     the 

Swedes,  xiii.  5<il. 
Free  trade,  principles  of.  as  held  by  the 

French  Economists,  i.   181 — internal, 


established  in  France,  275  ct  scq. — the 
establishment  of  this  again  proposed, 
326,  337. 

Free  trade,  early  efforts  of  Pitt  on  behalf 
of,  vi.  659 — influence  of  Huskisson  in 
introducing  the  system,  ix.  647,  649- — 
movement  in  favour  of,  xiv.  187. 

Freedom,  the  establishment  of,  confined 
to  modern  times,  i.  G — is  impossible  in 
the  early  stages  of  society,  7 — and  not 
desirable,  ib. —  causes  which  prevent 
its  growth,  9 — and  those  which  first 
foster  its  development,  ib.  et  seq — its 
limited  extent  in  Greece,  11 — exten- 
sion by  the  Romans  of  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  12 — effects  of  the  irruption 
of  the  northern  barbarians,  14 — they 
at  first  establish  the  subjection  of  the 
vanquished,  15 — the  early  mode  of 
war  unfavourable  to  it,  16 — and  the 
want  of  representative  government,  17 
— influence  upon  it  of  their  establish- 
ment, 19 — early  attachment  of  the 
barons  to  it,  21 — subversion  of  the 
feudal,  26 — its  decline  in  Spain,  27 — 
France,  Germany,  and  England,  28 — its 
rise  in  the  south  of  Europe,  31 — in 
the  Italian  republics,  32 — its  limited 
nature  and  decline  there,  33 — its 
rise  and  decline  in  Flanders.  35 — 
—  causes  which  restored  it:  namely, 
Christianity,  36 ;  the  discovery  of 
printing,  40;  and  that  of  gunpowder, 
42;  the  introduction  of  artificial  wants, 
44 — its  absence  in  Asia,  38 — influence 
of  standing  armies  on  it,  45 — present 
dangers  to  it  from  popular  licence,  47 
— the  slow  growth  of  durable.  4S,  115 
— circumstances  which  fostered  it  in 
England.  59  ct  xeq. — causes  which  be- 
gan to  check  its  growth,  61 — effect  of 
the  Xorinan  conquest  upon  it,  63 — 
and  of  the  insular  situation  of  Eng- 
land. 59,  65 — general  effect  of  these 
causes  in  fostering  it.  67 — the  peculiar 
character  of  the  Norman  conquest 
with  regard  to  it,  7<> — effects  on  it  of 
the  wars  with  France,  ib.  —  of  the 
power  of  the  crown,  71 — of  the  free- 
dom of  the  country  from  invasion, 
72  — and  of  primogeniture,  73 — decline 
of  the  feudal,  7'i — its  revival  by  the 
Reformation.  77 — its  development  in 
France  :  effect  of  the  rise  of  the 
boroughs  upon  it,  90 — obstacles  to  it 
in  the  dependence  of  the  crown,  91 — 
and  in  the  want  of  yeomanry.  92 — fir>t 
germ  of  it  in  the  boroughs  of  Flanders, 
9  1 — repressed  by  the  battle  of  Resebec- 
que.  95— contrast  between  the  English 
and  French  struggles  for  it,  ih — causes 
which  checked  its  growth  in  France, 
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96  et  seq. — characteristics  of  that  of 
antiquity,  131 — perils  to  which  it  is 
exposed  m  Great  Britain,  134 — dan- 
gers to  it  from  the  elevation  of  the 
middle  aud  lower  classes,  135 — neces- 
sity of  military  courage  to  its  mainte- 
nance, 138  — its  early  defence  in  France 
by  the  Parliaments,  20-2  —  failure  of 
the  French  Revolution  to  establish  it, 
419,  ii.  15,  226 —  difference  between 
the  love  of  it  and  the  democratic 
passion,  i.  423 — and  the  passion  for 
power,  426  —  insufficiency  of  know- 
ledge alone  to  prepare  for  it,  429  — 
injury  done  to  it  by  the  Revolution, 
559 — influence  upon  it  of  the  law  of 
succession,  ii.  57,  vi.  90 — efforts  of  the 
English  for  it,  ii.  338 — effects  of  long 
continued,  vii.  423— means  of  securing 
it  amid  democratic  passion,  iv.  357  — 
rendered  impossible  in  France,  ii.  226, 
v.  232,  239,  vi.  41,  45,  357,  xiii.  261  — 
distinction  between  the  dangerous  aud 
the  safe  spirit  of  it,  v.  239 — was  im- 
practicable at  the  time  of  Napoleon's 
accession,  vi.  4 — its  principles  not  at- 
tended to  in  the  Revolution,  viii.  211  — 
the  republicans  who  overthrew  it, 
217. 

Freedom,  universality  of,  among  the 
Cossacks,  x.  573. 

Freedom,  unfitness  of  Ireland  for,  iv. 
519,  vi.  3>7. 

Freedom,  consolidation  of,  in  North 
America,  i.  1. 

Freedom,  acquisition  of,  in  Russia,  by 
service  in  the  army,  x.  573. 

Freedom,  love  of,  in  the  Tyrol,  ix.  83 — 
degree  of  practical,  enjoyed,  S9. 

Freedom  of  the  press,  establishment  of, 
de-igned  by  Malesherbes,  i.  2N> — pro- 
visions for  it  by  the  constitution  of 
1795.  iii.  61 S — supported  by  the  royal- 
ists in  1797,  iv.  392-— motion  for  re- 
straining it,  393. — .Su'  also  Tress. 

Freedom  of  thought  in  France,  before 
the  [{evolution,  i.  139. 

Freemautle,  captain,  at  Vera  Cruz.  iv. 
•J711,  271  —  re.-cuo  of  the  archduke 
Maximilian  bv,  xii.  3u9. 

Freemasonry,  anecdote  connected  \\ith, 
vii.  "ilil  note—  its  prevalence  in  Prus- 
sia, ii.  389. 

Freemen,  number  of.  in  the  Grecian  re- 
publics, i.  1  1  —  during  the  later  periods 
of  the  Roman  empire,  17  in  the  Ita- 
"cs,  33  anionir  the  Anirlo- 


Freire,  see  Frere  and  Freyro. 

Freisach,  defeat  of  the  Austrians  at, 
1797,  iv.  301. 

Frejus,  action  in  the  bay  of,  iii.  542 — 
arrival  of  Napoleon  from  Egypt  at,  iv. 
652,  v.  194  —  his  journey  to  it  in 
1814,  xiii.  215 — his  embarkation  there, 
217. 

Freuade,  the  abbacy  of,  i.  457  note. 

Frenant,  general,  xii.  649. 

French  academy,  the,  founded,  i.  103. 

Frenchtown,  defeat  of  the  Americans  at, 
xiii.  409. 

Frere,  Mr,  ambassador  at  Madrid,  on  the 
treaty  of  St  Ildefonso,  vi.  284  et  seq. — 
ambassador  to  Spain  in  1809,  viii.  551 
note — the  advance  of  Moore  urged  by 
him,  597 — charges  brought  against  him. 
in  parliament,  ix.  321. 

Frere,  general,  at  Lubeck,  vii.  249 — de- 
feats the  Spaniards  at  Segovia,  viii. 
462 — subsequent  movements,  479. 

Fre'ron,  a  Jacobin  leader,  denunciation 
of  the  queen  by,  ii.  86 — at  the  revolt 
of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  94,  95 — a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cordeliers,  134 — at  the  10th 
August,  219 — member  of  the  Conven- 
tion, 271 — incendiary  writings  of,  560 
— at  Toulon,  iii.  123  ct  sc>/.  —  on  the 
reign  of  terror,  271 — is  doomed  by 
Robespierre,  324,  325  note — proposal 
by  him  for  Robespierre's  overthrow, 
333 — on  the  9th  Thermidor,  345  — 
moves  the  impeachment  of  Fouquier 
Tinville,  5M. 

Fresia,  general,  at  Aleolea,  viii.  485 — • 
before  Bautzen,  xi.  37s. 

Fressinet,  general,  xii.  630, 

Fretau,  M.,  i.  367  —  banished  to  the 
Hicres,  369. 

Freudenberg,  losses  of  the  French  at,  iv. 
1  84. 

Freya,  case  of  the,  v.  494. 

Freyre,  general,  viii.  522-  at  the  Bidas- 
soa,  xii.  3)0 — at  the  Nivelle,  354,  359 
—  atrocities  of  his  troops  in  France, 
3;'>1  —  is  sent  back  into  Spain.  Hi.  -xiii. 
45,  59-  at  Tou'ou>e,  71,  1",  76,  77,  >2. 

Freytag,  marshal,  iii.  6^,  67 — combats  of, 
1?J3,  69. 

Friant,  general,  at  Ileliopolis,  v.  565 — 
defeated  by  Abercroinby,  579  —  at 
Auerstadt,  vii.  22-1,  227.  229-  at  Goly- 
min.  319  —  at  Kylau,  351,  355.  356  - 
viii.  175  note  —at  Thaun,  C65  • — at 
Wagram.  ix.  191,  192.  191  -at  Boro- 
dino, xi.  77 — forces  under.  1M3.  \ii. 
C2S  —at  Craone,  6'1'-'  -wounded  at 
Waterl, .o,  xiv.  31. 

Fribourg.  democratic  r<  volt  in,  iv.  455-  — 
captured  by  the  l're:i-h.  4"'^— Contri- 
butions levied  on  it.  162.  469.  notes — • 
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Fribourg,  continued. 

captured  by  the  Swiss,  vi.  168  —  de- 
clares against  Napoleon,  xii.  438. 

Frickthal,  cession  of  the,  to  Switzerland, 
iv.  345. 

Friedberg,  actions  at,  1796,  iv.  176,  1ST. 

Friedland,  movements  of  the  parties  be- 
fore, vii.  527 — description  of  the  field 
of,  528— battle  of,  530. 

Friedrich,  general,  xii.  630. 

Friedrichsort,  capture  of,  by  the  Allies, 
xii.  287. 

Friesland,  overrun  by  the  French,  iii. 
471 — ceded  by  Prussia,  vii.  561  note — 
their  overthrow  in  it,  xii.  285. 

Frimont,  general,  gallant  retreat  of,  from 
Italy,  vi.  566  —  convention  with  the 
Russians,  1813,  xi.  309 — forces  under 
him,  1814,  xii.  646— at  Tolentiuo,  xiji. 
612. 

Frisehing,  combats  on  the,  vii.  544. 

Friuli,  cession  of,  to  Austria,  iv.  306. 

Frochot,  conduct  of,  on  Malet's  con- 
spiracy, xi.  2(52  —  is  removed  from 
office,  268 — during  the  Hundred  days, 
xiii.  591. 

Froelich,  general,  joins  the  archduke 
Charles  in  1796.  iv.  178,  179—190,  v. 
26— at  Legnago,  28— on  the  Adige,  29 
— at  Magnano,  30 — in  Piedmont,  <>1 — 
besieges  ( 'oni,  67  —  recalled  to  the 
Trebbia.  69— at  that  battle.  7]— and 
during  the  pursuit,  76 — at  Xovi,  103. 

Frolic,  capture  of  the,  xiii.  392 — recap- 
tured, ifj.,  493. 


Fromenteau,  Napoleon  at,  xiii.  171. 

Frornerville,  heights  of,  ii.  470. 

Frontier  fortresses,  importance  of,  iii. 
129,  v.  391 — advantages  of  hers  to 
France,  iii.  405,  482. 

Frost  of  1812-13,  the,  xi.  293— during 
the  Moscow  retreat,  142  —  physical 
effects  of  it,  146,  185 — Napoleon's 
losses  before  it  set  in,  210  note. 

Frotte,  count  Louis  de,  execution  of,  v. 
278. 

Fuente  Guinaldo,  Wellington  retires  to, 
x.  186— his  danger  there,  188. 

Fuentes  d'Onore,  battle  of,  ix.  546  ct  scq. 

Fugieres,  general,  at  Aboukir,  iv.  648. 

Fullarton,  colonel,  successes  of,  against 
Tippoo  Saib,  vii.  657. 

Fulton,  the  inventor  of  steam  vessels,  v. 
619. 

Functionaries,  the  government  of,  xiv. 
289. 

Funding  system,  advantages  of  the,  vii. 
42 — its  dangers,  43 — Pitt's  views  on 
it,  44— change  in  the  employment  of 
it,  after  Campo  Formio,  45 — his  un- 
due extension  of  it,  63 — its  great  im- 
mediate advantages,  75.  —  See  also 
Financial  system. 

Furies  of  the  guillotine,  the.  iii.  311. 

Furka,  capture  of,  by  the  French,  v.  117. 

Furruckabad,  battle  of,  viii.  89. 

Furstemburg,  prince,  death  of,  v.  19. 

Fusen,  combat  at,  v.  323. 

Fusillades  of  Lyons,  the,  iii.  Ill — at 
Toulon,  123  ct  sv<i- 


G 


G 


abel,  occupation  of,  by  the  French, 
xii.  04. 

abelle,  resistance  of  the  notables  to 
the  repeal  of,  i.  337. 

ahrielli.  cardinal,  xi.  272  note. 

aditane  isle,  description  of,  x.  3.0. 

ads,  race  of  the,  ii.  337 . 

,ieta.  the  due  de.  vi.  51-  note.  87- -on 
the  budgets  of  Fram-e  under  Napo- 
leon, vii.  100  —  ,iii  the  separate  pro- 
perties in  F  ranee,  xiv.  1  2*1. 

aeta,  the  manjuis  of,  viii.   "»'.'•_'. 

acta,   fortress  of,     surrenden 
French,   iv.   ,"iti,"i  —  recaptured 
Neapolitans,  v.   M   —  its  siege 
French  in   1 806,  vii.   In.",  ,/ 
renders.  112. 

aim,  general,  in  Norway,  xiii.  504. 

aillard,  Arrnand,  vi.  334,  xiii.  616. 

alacx,  passage  »f  the  I  >anube  by  the 
Jtus.sKiiis  at.  x.  -173. 


1    to 


Galicia  (Poland),  invasion  of,  by  Austria, 
iii.  525 — mode  in  which  acquired  by 
her,  vi.  4'.H)  —  extent  and  population 
of,  495 — its  cultivation,  498 — its  in- 
habitants, 499  —  excitement  in  it 
during  180(>,  vii.  2>*S  —  Sile.-ia  ofl'ered 
in  exchange  for  it,  295  —  threatened 
in  I.MW  by  I'oniatowsky,  ix.  1 36— in- 
vaded by  him.  1  65-  -partition  of  it  by 
the  peace  of  Vienna.  259,  265 — stipu- 
lations of  Napoleon  regarding  it,  1>12, 
x.  5-17  —retreat  of  Sckwartzenberg  into 
it.  xi.  236. 

Galieia  (Spain),  the  mountains  of.  viii. 
401  — 1 1n-  insurrection  in,  433-  pro- 
ceedings of  its  Junta,  442— state  of 
feeling  in,  519  —  operations  in,  after 
Corunna,  ix.  3*9— operations  of  Ney 
in,  3'.*" — evacuated  by  Smilt,  432 — and 
by  Ney,  433-- Spanish  forces  in,  1810, 
x.  38 — operations,  in  1811,  179. 
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Galisancho,  passage  of  the  Tormes  by 
Soult  at,  x.  400. 

Gall  the  craniologist,  viii.  164  note. 

Gallegos,  combat  at,  ix.  399. 

Gallery  of  the  Louvre,  the,  vi.  75. 

Gallitzin,  prince,  forces,  &c.,  of,  1806,  vii. 
283  note,  306— at  Golymin,  313,  317, 
318 — defeats  Ney's  horse  on  the  Alle, 
334,  336— death  of,  343. 

Gallitzin,  prince,  at  Friedland,  vii.  ,'532 — 
in  1809  threatens  Galicia,  ix.  136 — 166 
— his  inactivity  in  Poland,  167,  168 — - 
at  Krasnoi,  xi.  165,  166 — at  Culm,  xii. 
134. 

Gallur,  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  on  the, 
viii.  464. 

Gambier,  admiral  lord,  viii.  255  note — at 
Basque  roads,  ix.  330  et  scq. — tried  by 
court-martial,  336. 

Gambier,  colonel,  at  Gratz,  ix.  164. 

Gambling,  prevalence  of,  iu  Paris,  1793, 
iii.  191. 

Garnbsheim,  passage  of  the  Rhine  by 
Moreau  at,  iv.  169. 

Game-laws,  the,  in  France,  i.  198 — their 
abolition,  596,  599. 

Gamin  the  blacksmith,  i.  245. 

Gamotte,  M.,  prefect  of  Auxerre,  xiii.  579. 

Gandolfo,  castle  of,  spoliation  of,  iv.  484. 

Ganges  man-of-war,  at  the  Baltic,  v.  534. 

Ganges  river,  the,  vii.  590. 

Ganihl,  M.,  vi.  54  note. 

Gantheaume,  admiral,  iv.  608,  612,  notes 
— return  of,  from  Egypt,  652 — attempts 
of,  to  convey  succours  to  the  army 
there,  v.  594,  595,  601,  602— twice  sets 
sail  from  Brest,  vi.  429,  444. 

Garamsin,  a  member  of  the  committee, 
iii.  140  note. 

Garat  the  singer,  i.  253  note. 

Garat,  a  member  of  the  assembly,  advo- 
cates church  spoliation,  ii.  1!' — on  the 
2nth  June,  186  —  minister  of  the 
interior,  521  —  curious  conversation 
•with  Robespierre,  552  note — reports 
by  him  on  the  state  of  Paris,  565,  f>7<> 
—  ambassador  at  Naples  in  1798,  iv. 
495  -takes  part  in  the  proceedings  for 
restoring  the  Bourbons,  xiii.  180. 

Garcia,  Don  Juan,  ix.  538. 

Gavda.  lake  of,  iv.  86. 

Gardanue.  general,  at  Montebello.  v.  363 
-at  Maren'_c»,  375  —  ambassador  to 
Persia,  vii.  4>2. 

Garde  Meuble,  at  Paris,  plunder  of,  i.  532. 

Gardes  du  corps,  the  French,  i.  127 — • 
banquet  of  the,  at  Versailles,  tilt] — On 
the  5th  October,  ')!'.».  623.  624  tt  xf/.— 
revival  of  the,  xiii.  53n. 

Gardes  d'llonneur,  levy  of  the.  xi.  29.". 

Gardes  Franeaiscs.  revolt  of  the,  i.  515, 
517  -oil  the  12th  July,  529 — at  the 


storming  of  the  Bastille,  537,  540,  543 
— save  the  prisoners  from  massacre, 
545  —  effects  of  their  treason,  557  — 
again  join  the  mob  on  the  5th  October, 
618,  624,  625,  627— further  betrayal  of 
the  throne  by  them,  ii.  210. 

Garden,  fort,  ix.  508. 

Gardcueu,  general,  viii.  176  note. 

Gardien,  arrest  of,  decreed,  ii.  576. 

Gardiner,  lord,  anecdote  of,  iv.  258. 

Gardone,  check  of  the  Austrians  at,  xiii. 
16. 

Gargarin,  the  princess,  v.  544. 

Gamier,  general,  at  the  Col  de  Fenes- 
trelles,  iii.  437 — successes  of,  against 
Elnitz,  1800,  v.  370. 

Garonne,  the  department  of,  joins  the 
Girondist  confederacy,  iii.  145. 

Garonne  river,  entrance  of  the  British 
flotilla  into  the,  xiii.  90. 

Garriga  pass,  the,  x.  49. 

Garris,  defeat  of  the  French  at,  xiii.  39. 

Gascoigue,  general,  arguments  of,  against 
the  corn-laws,  xiii.  515. 

Gasparin,  a  member  of  the  Committee, 
iii.  140  note. 

Gauchos  of  South  America,  character,  &c., 
of  the,  x.  246 — support  the  insurrec- 
tion, 260. 

Gauclin,  M.,  on  the  19th  Brumaire,  v. 
213 — viii.  176  note,  xiii.  623. 

Gaul,  state  of,  under  the  Romans,  i.  57 
— its  prostration  under  the  barbarians, 
58. 

Gauls,  various  settlements  of  the,  i.  38— 
their  condition  on  the  fall  of  Rome, 
85 — their  conquest  by  the  Franks.  86 
• — their  continued  depression,  ib.,  90. 

Gauthier,  the  abbe",  i.  161  note. 

Gauthier,  general,  detached  into  Tus- 
cany, v.  26 — joins  Macdonald  in  Italy, 
66 — captures  Custrin,  vii.  245 — pas- 
sage of  the  Bug  by,  311. 

Gave  de  Mauleon,  d'Oleron,  &c.,  see 
Mauleon,  Oleron,  &c. 

Gavi,  the  fortress  of,  iv.  40 — besieged  by 
the  Austriaus,  v.  1,57 — defeat  of  the 
French  near  it,  ,'53<> — surrendered  by 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  xiii.  2:55. 

Gawilgur,  capture  of,  bv  the  British,  viii. 
72. 

Gazan,  general,  at  Zurich,  v.  127 — at 
Constance,  137  —  movements  of.  in 
front  of  Genoa,  332 — sortie  from  that 
place,  339,  341 — at  Durrcustein,  vi. 
585,  586,  587 — at  Jena,  vii.  216 — viii. 
170  note— at  Saragossa.  ix.  356 — forces 
the  Despinos  Perros.  5i>l. 

Ga/in,  the  countess,  xi.  5uo. 

Geboro.  battle  of  the.  ix.  536. 

Geisbcrg,  defeat  of  the  Allies  at,  iii.  82. 

Gem,  Dr,  ix.  616. 
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Genappe,  action  at,  xiii.  655 — capture  of 
Napoleon's  carriage,  &c.,  at,  xiv.  44. 

General  Defence,  see  Committee  of  Gene- 
ral Defence. 

Geuereux  man-of-war,  at  the  Nile,  iv. 
604. 

Geneva,  birth  of  Rousseau  at,  i.  166 — 
attack  by  France  on,  in  1792,  ii.  438, 
505 — seizure  of,  by  France,  iv.  463 — 
recaptured  by  the  Allies  in  1814,  xii. 
464  —  defeat  of  the  Allies  before  it, 
xiii.  25 — is  annexed  to  Switzerland, 
548. 

Genevre,  mont,  occupied  by  the  French, 
1795,  iii.  546 — the  road  of,  vi.  144. 

Genlis,  niadaine  do,  i.  345,  ii.  127  note — 
denounced  by  Robespierre,  551. 

Genoa,  the  city  of,  iv.  32 — its  early  im- 
portance, i.  32 — limited  extent  of  its 
freedom,  33 — its  ancient  archery,  69, 
92 — cession  of  Corsica  by,  232— attack 
by  France  on  it  in  1792,  ii.  437 — mis- 
sion of  Napoleon  to,  1794,  iv.  12 — its 
importance  as  a  fortress,  40 — warlike 
preparations  in,  81 — submission  of,  to 
France,  82  —  Napoleon's  views  on  it, 
83  —  revolutionary  excitement  in  it, 
1 797,  334 — which  is  encouraged  by  the 
French,  335 — successes  of  the  aristo- 
cratic party,  itj. — interference  of  the 
French,  and  insurrection,  336  ct  scq. — • 
suppression  of  this,  and  new  constitu- 
tion, 337 — Moreau  retires  toward,  v. 
60 — combats  in  front  of  it,  1799,  157 
— is  provisioned,  158  —  plans  of  the 
Austrians  against  it,  1SOO,  299— suf- 
ferings of  the  French  troops  around  it, 
325 — description  of  it,  327 — itsfortifi- 
cations,  328 — measures  by  the  Allies 
for  blockading  it,  and  combats  before 
it,  32!' — sortie  of  Masscua,  and  repeated 
combats,  331  ct  f<'>/. — the  siege.  340  it 
sf/.— surrenders,  343 — ceded  to  France 
in  iNiOj  :',^~>  --subservience  of  it  to 
France,  vi.  275  address  from  it  to 
Napoleon,  and  change  in  its  govern- 
ment, 3iis--its  formal  incorporation, 
:;;V.i — his  visit  to  it,  1  So.J,  403 — ship- 
building by  him  at  it,  xi.  2>3  —  siege 
of,  by  Beutiuck,  xiii.  2",  93  its  capi- 
tulation, and  declaration  by  him,  9  t  — 
is  annexed  to  Piedmont,  2!!7,  539,  551. 

Genola,  battle  of,  v.  154. 

Gensonne.  a  leading  Girondist,  ii.  120  - 
character  of,  12V  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  general  defence,  5 15 
note  -denounced  by  the  Sections,  5|S, 
556— on  the  2d  June,  573 — his  arre.-t 
decreed,  57('>. 

Geiitz,  letter  to  lord  Sidmoutli  by.  vi. 
252  anti-Gallican  pamphlet  by,  15-  '*. 
vii.  1 13  note  — murder  of  Palm  for  cir- 


culating  it,  166 — the  Prussian  mani- 
festo of  1806  drawn  up  by  him,  200 — 
expressions  of  Napoleon  toward  him, 
and  Mackintosh's  opinion  of  him,  264 
note — the  Austrian  declaration  in  1813 
drawn  up  by  him,  xii.  65. 

Geology,  advance  of,  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, i.  5. 

Geometry,  state  of,  at  the  date  of  the 
Revolution,  i.  429. 

George  I.  and  II.,  income,  &e.,  of  Great 
Britain  under,  vii.  8  note. 

George  III.,  character  of,  ii.  353 — his 
firmness  during  the  Gordon  riots,  354 
note  —  his  resistance  to  Fox's  India 
bill,  365,  vii.  669 — his  measures  for 
the  deliverance  of  Louis  XVI.,  ii.  411 — • 
declaration,  embodying  the  grounds  of 
the  war,  443,  448 — on  the  trials  for 
treason,  iii.  385  note — outrages  on,  in 
1795,  iv.  142 — during  the  mutiny  of 
the  fleet,  236 — letter  from  Napoleon 
to,  proposing  peace,  v.  242  —  his 
answer,  243 — his  opposition  to  the 
Catholic  claims,  511 — Despard's  con- 
spiracy against  him,  vi.  244 — his  illness 
and  recovery  in  1S04,  248 — his  opinion 
of  lord  Sidmoutli,  250  note — his  per- 
sonal dislike  to  Fox,  251 — letter  from 
Napoleon  to  him  in  1805,  363 — amelio- 
ration of  the  condition  of  the  Catholics 
under  him,  375 — income  and  debt  of 
the  country  under  him,  vii.  8  note — 
Fox  called  by  him  to  form  a  ministry, 
86 — his  scruples  with  regard  to  the 
Catholic  relief  bill  of  1807,  453  — 
pledge  demanded  by  him  regarding  it, 
454 — his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  456 
• — interest  of  his  reign,  ix.  560 — great 
characters  grouped  around  his  throne, 
561 — literary  men  of  his  era,  562-  — 
religious  character  which  ultimately 
characterised  it,  564 — public  duties  to 
which  lie  was  called,  and  his  fitness 
for  them,  572 — his  character.  574  ct  .<<•'/. 

—  his   encouragement   of  agriculture, 
and    love  of  his  people,  577  — mental 
alienation  in  1810.  and  proceedings  on 
it,  57. s. — .SVy  also  (Jreat  Britain. 

George,  prince  of  Wales,  letter  from,  at 
the  time  of  the  threatened  invasion,  v. 
(>16  —  called  to  the  regency  in  IS  10, 
and  debates  on  the  bill,  ix.  578  ct  ••>•<•</. 

—  powers   conferred  on  him  by  it.  5stj 
-     his  character,  600   <t  tci/.  —  retains 
the   Tory  ministry  in  power.  fi.vs •-  his 
pacific  declaration,  1*13,  xii.  -ion     his 
reception  of  Louis  XVI 1 1.  in  1  sl  4, xiii. 
2:51  --letter  of  Napoleon  to  him,  on 
surrendering  himself,  xiv.   92 — letter 
to  the  ex-emperor  at  St  Helena,  190'. 

Ccorgcnthal,  combat  at,  vii.  335. 
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Georges,  era  of  the,  in  Great  Britain,  vii. 

.'573. 

Georges  Cadoudhal  or  Cadouhal,  heads 
the  Chouans,  iii.  477 — submission  of, 
to  Napoleon,  1800,  v.  279 — conspiracy 
under  him,  vi.  300 — his  arrival  in  Paris, 
302— his  arrest  and  first  examination, 
307 — speech  of,  on  being  brought  to 
trial, 328 — his  trial,  329— is  condemned, 
333 — his  execution,  335 — Napoleon's 
opinion  of  him,  33(5. 

Georgia,  province  of,  x.  598. 

Georgia,  United  States,  decree  of  the 
clergy  of,  in  defence  of  slavery,  xiii. 
322  note— state  of  slavery  in,  350. 

Gera,  successes  of  Mural  at,  1806,  vii. 
208. 

Gerald,  trial  of,  iii.  381. 

Gerard,  colonel,  vii.  616,  viii.  30,  notes. 

Gerard,  colonel,  taken  prisoner  by 
Blucher,  vii.  248. 

Gerard  the  painter,  picture  of  Austerlitz 
by,  vi,  62i>  note. 

Gerasdorf,  village  of,  ix.  179 — combat  at, 
199. 

Gerle,  Dom,  iii.  320. 

German  discipline,  attempted  introduc- 
tion of  the,  into  France,  i.  2b7. 

German  indemnities,  disputes  regarding 
the,  in  1791,  ii.  41!)  —  convention  be- 
tween France  and  Prussia  regarding,  iv. 
lli'.t — negotiations  regarding,  1802,  vi. 
145  et  xeij. — distribution  of  the,  151. 

German  legion,  formation  of  the,  vi.  221. 

German  legion  in  the  Russian  service, 
the,  xii.  4. 

German  Tyrol,  the.  ix.  73,  00. 

Germanic  confederation,  formation  of 
the,  in  1  sl  1.  xiii.  545  —  troops  furnished 
by  it,  xii.  645. — >Vee  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine. 

Germanic  empire,  constitution  and  state 
of  the,  in  1792,  ii.  8s>6  —  in  the  com- 
mencement of  1795,  iii.  535  —  mea- 
sures of,  for  prosecuting  the  war,  18m  i, 
v.  271— disunion  introduced  into  it  by 
Luneville,  470 — virtual  dissolution  of 
it  by  Presburg,  vi.  635  —  its  actual  dis- 
solution, vii.  1  15  —  its  crown  resigned 
by  the  emperor  of  Austria,  146. 

Germany,  early  independence  of  the 
barons  in,  i.  21 — decline  of  the  feudal 
liberty  in.  2^ —  reception  ot'  the  Hugue- 
nots in.  1  1  2  —  insurrection  of  the  Boors 
in  2tl  —  de  Stael's  work  on,  ii.  120 
— attack  by  France  on  it,  1792,  43*  - 
contributions  by  the  French  in,  17'."!, 
iv.  197 — entrance  of  Napoleon  into, 
296 —  alarm  in,  at  the  cession  of  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  France.  53S 
539 — forces  of  France  in,  1800,  v.  297 
— state  of  the  Austrians  in,  after  Ma- 


rcngo,  400 — encroachments  of  France 
in  Northern,  1806,  vii.  141 — indig- 
nation excited  in,  by  the  murder  of 
Palm,  1C! (5 — its  lesser  states  support 
Napoleon  in  1806,  194  — prophecy  of 
Blucher  regarding  its  resurrection,  279 

—  fresh    contributions    by    Napoleon, 
372  —  execution  of  the  Berlin  decree, 
viii.  126 — continued  occupation  by  the 
French  troops,  227  —  rise  of  the  Tug- 
cndbund,   239  —  amount,   &c.,  of  the 
French  troops,  1809,    643  —  efferves- 
cence in  favour  of  Austria,  646 — the 
insurrection  in   Northern,   ix.    125  — 
British    expedition    proposed    to,    in 
1809,  231 — literature   of,  during  the 
era  of  the  revolution,  568,  570  —  im- 
portation   of    British    goods    by   the 
Danube  into,  1810.  x.  475 — enthusiasm 
throughout,  on  the  expedition  to  Rus- 
sia, 604 —  rejoicings  in,  on   the  issue 
of  it,  xi.  222 — journey  of  Napoleon 
through,    1812,   256  • — attachment  to 
the  Papacy  in  it,  281 — intense  frost  in 
1812-13,  293  —  supplies  sent  by  Great 
Britain  to,  331  —  indignation  excited 
by  the  attack  on  Kb'rner,  416 — spec- 
tacle exhibited  by  her  in  1813,  419— 
contrast  between  her  and  France,  -ih. 

—  subsidies  from  Great  Britain,  438 — 
French   forces  in,   at  the  opening  of, 
1S13,  xii.  629— and  allied,  633  — final 
evacuation  of,  by  the  French,  279 — 
military  confederation  of,  1813,  4:5:') — 
treaty  for  regulating  it.  435  —  forces 
furnished  by  it,  ih. — stipulations  of 
the  treaty  of  Chaumont  regarding  it, 
5M — settlement  of  it  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  xiii.  236  —  effect  of  the  revolu- 
tion on  it.  xiv.  123. 

Gerona,  defeat  of  1  >uhesme  at,  viii.  503 
• — first  siege  of.  51  o  —  it  is  raised.  51 1 

—  St  Cyr's  preparations  for  the  sie<_re 
of,  ix.  377 — forces  employed  in  it.  37$ 
note  —  defensive  preparations,  379  — 
description  of  the  sieLje  of.  3Mi  it  .•,;</. 

—  its    surrender,  3S6  —  honours    de- 
creed to  its  defenders.  3S8 — Macdouald 
driven  back  to  it,  x.  51. 

Gerh-nydenburg.  capture  of.  by  the 
French  in  1793.  ii.  531,  iii.  29 — be- 
sieged by  the  Dutch.  34. 

Gethin.  lieutenant,  at  San  Sebastian,  xi. 
546. 

Gevaudan,  insurrection  in.  ii.  151. 

Geyscrberg,  position  of  Napoleon  on  the, 
xii.  174.' 

Ghent,  the  revolt  of.  in  13°.!.  i.  94  - 
capture  of,  by  the  Flemish  insurgents, 
ii.  3s5 — occupied  by  the  French  in 
1792,  495— treaty  of.  xiii.  46}  reflec- 
tions on  it,  465 — night  of  Louis  XV  11 L. 
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Ghent,  continued. 

to,  585 — his  residence  and  court  there, 

613. 
Ghoorka  war,  British  force  engaged  in, 

vii.  588  note — tribes,  632. 
Giaeomo,  moute,  defeats  of  Suchet,  at,  v. 

3:33,  335. 
Gibbon,  Edmund,  the  historian,  ix.  562 

—  connection  of,  with  Madame  Necker, 
i.  '21)8  note — his   anticipations  before 
the  revolution,  ii.  358  —  character  of 
Fox  by  him,  302,  vii.  171 — on  the  sys- 
tem  of  government   under    Constan- 
tino, v.  289 — on  the  Negro  character, 
vi.  135 — on  the  passage  of  the  Rhine 
by  the  barbarians,  xii.  460. 

Gibbs,  colonel,  at  fort  Cornelius,  ix.  687 
— at  New  Orleans,  xiii.  464 — wounded 
there,  465. 

Gibbs,  Sir  Vicary,  defence  of  Home 
Tooke,  &c.,  by,  iii.  383  note — attorney- 
general,  lb<>7,  vii.  457  note — ix.  610. 

Gibraltar,  the  naval  forces  at,  i.  125  note 

—  the  defence  of,  ii.  356. 

Gibraltar  tuau-of-war,  at  the  1st  of  June, 

iii.  397. 
Giesseu  occupied  by  Bluchcr  in  181 3,  xii. 

282. 
Gilllenga,  George,  capture  of  Brixeu  by, 

xii.  311. 
Gihon,  occupation  of,  by  the  French,  x. 

1 9-2. 

Gil  do  Sevilla,  viii.  438. 
Gillespie,  colonel,  at  fort  Cornelius,  ix. 

6^7. 
Gilly,  general,  operations  of,  in  1815,  xiii. 

595. 

Gilly,  combat  at,  xiii.  639. 
Ginguene,  M.,  ambassador  to  Sardinia, 

iv.  4H1. 
Girard,  general,  occupies  Geneva,  iv.  463 

—  passage  of  the  Tessiuo,  by,  v.  363 — 
at  Ocana,  ix.  441 — at  Albuera,  x.  152, 
151,  156,  15ii,  1  tin— at  Aroyo  do  Mol- 
inos.  192  it  .*i'/.-    at  Borodino,  xi.  74 — 
at  Malo-Jaroslawitz,  13u —  at  Liitzen, 
356 — wounded  there,  35!)  —  defeat  of, 
at  Leibnitz,  xii.  156—  forces,  under,  630 

—  at  la  Rothiere,  483--  at  Valjouan, 
5311-     at   Montcreau,   533,  531  —  suc- 
ceeds Victor.    5-''7 — at  la  Guillotirro, 
591 — forces  of,   at  the  opening  of  the 
Waterloo  campaign,  xiii.  629.  669 — at 
I.imiy,  <M3.  61»;     at  Wavre,  xiv.  46. 

Girardm.  M.,  ii.  17n. 

Girdle  of  tlie  queen,  tribute  called  the,  i. 

261. 
Girolamo  de  Forte,  imprisonment  of,  viii. 

196. 
Giron,  general,  xi.   466 — operations  in 

pur.-uit    from    Vitoria,    5n5  —   at    the 

battle  of  the  Pyrenees,  526  —  at  the 


Bidassoa,  xii.  340,  342,  343  — at  the 
Nivelle,  354,  358  —  sent  back  into 
Spain,  361 — xiii.  59. 

Girondists,  party  of  the,  first  named,  i. 
607,  ii.  120  —  their  principles  and 
errors,  121  et  stq. — sketches  of  the 
leaders,  123  d  seq.  —  advocate  severe 
measures  against  the  emigrants,  151 — 
advocate  slave  emancipation,  1(50,  161, 
vi.  107 — ministry  from  the,  ii.  165 — 
compel  the  king  to  declare  war,  168 — 
and  to  disband  his  guard,  171 — they 
resign,  173 — coalition  with  the  Jaco- 
bins, 177 — plan  the  revolt  of  the  10th 
August,  178 — originate  the  tumult  of 
the  20th  June,  180 — support  the  mob 
in  the  Assembly,  182 — failure  of  their 
schemes,  189  —  aim  at  overthrowing 
the  throne,  192 — their  views  on  the 
insurrection  of  the  10th  August,  203 
— the  lead  taken  from  them  by  the 
Jacobins,  219  —  restoration  of  the 
ministry,  236  —  failing  popularity  of, 
246 — strength,  &c.,  of,  in  the  Conven- 
tion, 272  —  recriminations  between 
them  and  the  Jacobins,  273 — impeach- 
ment of  Robespierre  by  them,  275 — 
and  of  Marat,  276  —  again  impeach 
Robespierre,  278  —  their  conduct  on 
this  occasion,  279,  281 — their  inade- 
quacy to  combat  the  Jacobins,  282  — 
causes  of  this  feebleness,  283  —  pro- 
pose a  guard  for  the  Convention,  284 — 
measures  proposed  by  them  against 
the  municipality,  285 — accused  of  de- 
signing a  federal  republic,  286 — resolve 
on  the  trial  of  the  king,  287,  294,  300 
• — their  defection  causes  his  condem- 
nation. 312,  321 — their  determination 
toward  war  in  1791,  421,  424  et  K«I. — 
their  errors  with  regard  to  the  popu- 
lace, 515 — effects  of  the  death  of  the 
king  upon  their  power,  518 — their 
state,  and  proposals  for  a  massacre  of 
them,  530 — influence  of  the  defection 
of  Dumourier  on  them,  535  —  oppose 
the  establishment  of  the  committee, 
547— are  denounced  by  (lie  sections, 
5 4S  —  speech  of  Robespierre,  against 
them,  iii.  tt  arij. — their  reply.  552 — 
they  quash  the  accusation,  and  send 
Marat  to  the  Tribunal,  554 — propose 
a  disruption  of  the  Convention,  560- - 
carry  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
mission of  twelve,  561— their  irreso- 
lution on  the  27th  May,  566  —  insur- 
rection against  them  on  the  31st,  569 
<l  tm/. — their  last  social  meeting  to- 
gether, 572 — their  arrest  decreed,  576 
—  termination  of  their  political  power, 
577 --trial  and  condemnation  of  the 
leaders,  578 — and  their  execution,  580 
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el  seq. — arrest  of  the  severity-three,  595 
— reflections  on  their  overthrow,  ib. — 
causes  of  their  failure,  59(5  —  analogy 
of  their  rule  to  that  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  598 — their  weakness  when 
they  attempted  to  arrest  the  Revolu- 
tion, 599 — heroism  of  their  last  hours, 
602 — feelings  of  the  multitude  on  their 
full,  iii.  138 — and  aspect  of  the  Con- 
vention after  it,  1 39  —  struggle  with 
the  Jacobins  at  Lyons,  142 — and  at 
Marseilles,  Toulouse,  &c.,  143 — coali- 
tiou  of  the  departments  in  favour  of 
them,  ih — insurrection  in  their  favour 
144 — dissolution  of  the  confederacy, 
1 46 — trial  of  the  seventy-three  stopped 
by  Robespierre,  214 — join  Tallieu 
against  him,  335,  336 — characteristics 
of  their  death,  375 — join  the  Therm i- 
dorians,  5S1 — return  of  the  surviving, 
to  the  Convention,  591  —  their  in- 
creasing influence  in  it,  615 — their 
humanity  after  the  llth  Vendemiaire, 
627. 

Gisors,  murder  of  Larochefoucauld  at,  ii. 
266. 

Gitschen,  negotiations  at,  between  Aus- 
tria and  the  Allies,  xii.  10. 

Giulay,  general  count,  taken  prisoner  at 
Ulm,  vi.  556 — sent  in  1805  with  pro- 
posals of  peace,  581 — sent  to  negotiate 
before  Austerlit/,  602 — defence  of  the 
Col  de  Tarvis  by,  ix.  27 — defeated  at 
"Weisseufels,  i/t. — at  Aspern,  43 — 155 
— retreat  of,  from  Styria,  161 — opera- 
tions of,  there,  162 — slowness  of  his 
movements,  163 — attack  on  Broussier 
at  Gratz,  ih. — reoccupies  Croatia  and 
Carniola,  165 — forces  under  him,  1813, 
xii.  45 — captures  Weissenfels,  2'>5 — 
force-  at  Leipsic,  &c. ,  641,  646  --ope- 
rations at  that  battle,  215,  227,  251  — 
and  after  it,  262.  265 — at  Kb'sen,  265 — 
at  Ilochheim,  282  — line  of  invasion  of 
France  appointed  him,  441.  451  —  en- 
trance into  it,  46  I  -at  la  Rothiere,  4S2. 
48:5,  486  —  at  Art-is,  xiii.  116,  119— 
left  there  during  the  advance  to  Paris, 
129  — at  the  battle  of  Paris,  161, 
163. 

Ciurgevo.  fortress  of,  x.  461--defcat  of 
the  Russians  before  it,  472 --  its  capitu- 
lation to  them,  486,  4&7 — convention 
of.  497. 

Giustini,  general,  defeat  of,  by  the 
French,  iv.  5»H). 

Gjatsk,  retreat  of  Barclay  to,  xi.  56. 

Glarus,  the  canton  of,  rejects  the  consti- 
tution of  179Niv.  463 — submission  of, 
to  it,  467 — defeats  of  the  Austrians  at 
it.  1799.  v.  12i>— passage  of  the  Alps 
of,  by  SuwarrofV,  134 — joins  the  Forest 
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cantons  in   1802,  vi.   165  —  declares 
against  Napoleon  in  1813,  xii.  438. 

Glasgow,  city  of,  its  population,  ii.  347, 
iv.  32  note — its  peculiar  political  ten- 
dency, i.  224  note  —  effects  of  woik- 
rnen's  strikes  in,  295 note — remarkable 
cold  at,  xi.  146  note. 

Glat/,  siege  of,  by  the  French,  vii.  273, 
327 — its  capture,  499. 

Glogau,  investment  of,  by  the  French, 
vii.  245 — its  capture,  273,  325 — its 
continued  occupation,  viii.  229,  230  — 
557 — passage  of  the  Oder  by  Wiuzin- 
gerode  at,  xi.  239 — still  occupied  by 
the  French,  1813,  324— advance  of  the 
French  toward,  402 — its  blockade  by 
the  Allies  raised,  404 — state  of  the 
garrison  in,  xii.  30 — surrenders  to  the 
Allies,  xiii.  96. 

Glomman,  defeat  of  the  Norwegians  at, 
xiii.  504. 

Glottau,  action  at,  vii.  518. 

Gloucester,  the  Duke  of,  x.  518. 

Glubokoe,  advance  of  Napoleon  to,  xi. 
19. 

Gluckstadt,  besieged  by  the  Allies,  xii. 
2S7. 

Glurns,  capture  of,  by  the  French,  1800, 
v.  449. 

Gneisenau,  general,  early  history  of,  xii. 
42 —  his  first  services  and  character, 
43 — concord  between  him  and  Blucber, 
44 — a  member  of  the  Tugenbund,  viii. 
240 — •  at  Brienue,  xii.  479  —  at  Vau- 
chainps,  510  —  during  the  Waterloo 
campaign,  xiii.  659. 

Goa,  surrendered  to  the  British,  viii. 
40. 

Gobel,  archbishop  of  Paris,  abjures 
Christianity,  iii.  178  —  denounced  by 
Robespierre,  224  note— his  execution, 
243. 

Gobelins  tapestry,  destruction  of  the,  iii. 
184. 

Gobert,  general,  viii.  479 — in  Andalusia, 
491  — death  of,  at  Baylen,  !/>. 

Goddess  of  Reason,  fete  of  the.  iii.  17'.'  — 
reprobated  by  Robespierre,  21  1. 

Godet  de  Chatillon,  a  Yemlean,  at 
Nantes,  v.  187 — submission  of,  277. 

Coding,  bridge  of,  danger  of  the  Russians 
at,  vi.  626  note. 

Godinot,  general,  at  Albucra,  x.  152,154 
—at  Ba/a,  174 — at  Tarifa,  and  his  sui- 
cide, 196. 

Godoy,  Don  Diego,  viii.  310. 

Godoy.  Don  Manuel,  prince  of  the  peace, 
v.  611.  613 — negotiations  with  Eng- 
land. 1801,  vi.  286-  his  subservience 
to  France,  and  jealousy  of  the  nobility 
of  him,  vii.  193  -  proclamations  by 
him  against  Napoleon,  KM-  viii.  293 
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Godoy,  continued. 

his  character  and  early  life,  209,  300 
note  —  share  of  Portugal  promised  him 
by  Napoleon,  305  —  his  downfal  re- 
solved on  by  the  latter,  307  —  discovers 
the  schemes  of  Ferdinand,  322  —  and 
procures  his  arrest,  ib.  —  his  pusillan- 
imity, 329  —  advises  the  surrender  of 
the  fortresses,  332  —  sees  at  last  through 
Napoleon's  designs,  334  —  and  pre- 
pares for  flight  to  Seville,  337  —  his 
overthrow,  339  —  sent  by  Murat  to 
Bayoune,  :3,"i7  —  and  there  signs  the 
deed  of  abdication,  381  —  is  removed 
to  Valencay,  384. 

Goertz,  M..  envoy  at  Rastadt,  v.  22. 

Goes,  capture  of,  by  the  British,  ix. 
236. 

Goethe,  a  contemporary  of  Wellington's, 
viii.  2  —  interview  of,  with  Napoleon, 
5'!4  —  ix.  fu'J. 

Goguelat,  M.  de.  during  the  flight  to 
Varennes.  ii.  73.  74,  &<>. 

Gohier,  succeeds  Danton  as  minister  of 
justice,  ii.  545  —  is  elected  a  director, 
v.  1S2  —  and  supports  the  Jacobins, 
1  90  --  reception  of  Napoleon  by,  11"!  — 
efforts  of  Napoleon  to  gain  him,  2<iO  — 
his  arrest,  21  1. 

Gohud,  cession  of,  viii.  74  —  restored  to 
Scindiah,  KiO. 

Goislard,  M..  i.  301. 

Go!  by,  advance  of  the  Russians  to,  x. 
523. 

Gold,  absorption  of,  by  Napoleon  for  his 
German  campaign,  vii.  ,''  1  —  produce 
of,  in  South  America,  x.  24*  —  diminu- 
ti»n  in  this  since  the  revolution.  027. 
—  AV'-  also  specie,  iY_c. 

Goldbach,  skirmish  at,  xii.  IS'''. 

Goldbeck,    chancellor    of  Prussia,    viii. 


Colden  horn.  t!ie.  x.    I  I*. 

<!oliath,  the.  at  the  Nile.  iv.  000. 

(Jolt/.,  count  (!••.  ix.  13!'. 

('olyii)in.  positi»n  of  the  Russians  at.  vii. 

:'.']:;     battle  of.  :;17. 
Ooinaiir.  aiv.^t  "i,  decreed,  ii.  ",>'<. 
(ioiiie/,   the     Carli.-t    mineral,    viii.    Out; 

note. 
G'  naives,    .-••i/uro    of  Tousr-aint    at,    vi. 

I-.'!'. 
Gondo.    the    de-file    of.     forced     by    the 

Fn-nch.  v.  :>•;  1  . 
fif.n/ales  death  of,  x.  79. 
Conzalvi.   cardinal,  vi.    2<     at  tin-   con- 

LTe.-s  of  Vienna,  xiii.  -"J;'\ 
Good  Hope.  sic  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


Goorackpoor,  cession  of,  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, viii.  43. 

Gorcum,  occupation  of,  by  the  French, 
xiii.  2 — capture  of,  by  the  Allies,  6. 

Gorda,  defeat  of  Peeheuxat,  xii.  185. 

Gordon,  captain,  in  the  Potomac  river, 
xiii.  448. 

Gordon,  major,  x.  191. 

Gordon,  general,  operations  of,  in  Sardi- 
nia, iii.  88. 

Gordon  riots,  the,  ii.  354  note — firmness 
of  George  III.  during,  ix.  576. 

Gore,  general,  at  Bergen-op-Zoom,  xiii. 
8 — wounded,  10. 

Gorici,  ceded  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  ix. 
200. 

Gorizia,  successes  of  Macdonaldat,  1809, 
ix.  28. 

Gorlitz,  retreat  of  the  Allies  from,  xi. 
402 — advance  of  Napoleon  to,  xii.  93. 

Gorodnia,  escape  of  Napoleon  at,  xi.  132. 

Gorsas.  a  Girondist,  on  the  20th  June, 
ii.  186— denounced,  556  note — his  ar- 
rest decreed,  577. 

Gortschaki  iff.  general  prince,  at  the  Treb- 
bia.  v.  7" — forces  under,  1800,  vii.  283 
note — at  Heilsberg.  522 — at  Friedland, 
532 — letter  from  him  to  the  Austriaus, 
ix.  137 — at  Borodino,  xi.  04 — at  Leip- 
sic,  xii.  221.  220 — at  Bar-sur-Aube, 
580— at  la  (luillutiere.  590— at  battle 
of  Paris,  xiii.  1  61.  105. 

Gosfield  hou-e,  residence  of  LouisXVIII. 
in,  xii.  520. 

Goslar,  cession  of,  to  Prussia,  1803,  vi. 
1  52  note. 

Gossilies,  combat  at,  xiii.  fi39. 

Goths,  settlements  of  the,  i.  38 — origin 
of  the,  iii.  485,  x.  5<>."> — their  degener- 
acy in  Spain,  i.  23. — .Sec  also  Northern 
barbarians. 

Gotha.  cession  of,  by  Prussia,  vii.  500 — 
corps  of  Marmont  at,  1^13.  xi.  34<i— 
defeat  of  the  French  at.  after  Leipsic, 
xii.  27n. 

Gothland,  fertility  of.  x.  5i>7 --  its  capture 
by  the  Russians,  514  — recaptured, 
51 :,. 

Gottenburg,  demanded  by  Napoleon,  x. 
."..".o — entrepot  in.  ceded  to  Great  IJrit- 
siin.  xi.  314.  xii.  0. 
Gdtti-sbcrg,  defeat  of  the  French  at,  xi. 

int. 

Gottesheim,  geni-ral.  v.  20. 
(loualt,  M..  a  royalist  leader  at   Troves, 

xii.  .":.'::.  52  I— execution  of.  55<i. 
fJoUL'h.  colonel,  at  Vitoria.  xi.  41'7. 
(Joujiiii.  trial  and  death  of.  iii.  <in:!. 
Goiipilleau,  a  member  of  the  Convention, 

iii.  3J5. 

Gourgaud,  general,  vi.  421  note  —  at 
J'rcftdeii,  xii.  1<"4 — at  Brieime,  48u  - 
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fidelity  of,  to  Xapolcon,  xiii.  212 — on 
the  crisis  at  Waterloo,  xiv.  39  note — 
statement  of  Napoleon's  forces  there, 
306. 

Government,  influence  of  the  represent- 
ative system  on,  i.  19 — its  necessity 
to  man,  564— experiment  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  in,  ii.  110 — pro- 
gressive deterioration  of  it  during  the 
revolution,  '2'-'>l — its  tendency  in  Eu- 
rope at  the  commencement  of  the  re- 
volution, 402 — system  of,  in  the  Spa- 
nish colonies,  x.  '251 — failure  of  forms 
of.  to  ameliorate  mankind,  xiv.  208 — 
influence  of  the  form  of,  on  society, 
230 — monarchic  2:51  —aristocratic,  232 
— democratic,  233 — the  higher  classes 
trained  to,  240 — change  in  the  princi- 
ple of,  289. 

Government  schools  of  Russia,  tin1,  x. 
588. 

Governolo,  repulse  of  Wurmser  before, 
iv.  103. 

Cower,  Lord  Leveson,  correspondence 
of.  on  the  affairs  of  Russia,  1807,  vii. 
471  note — negotiations  with  Russia  in 
1807,  viii.  2(J9,  270  note — communica- 
tions regarding  Bellingham.  ix.  593. 

Gozo,  expulsion  of  the  French  from,  iv. 
533. 

Gradisca.  combats  at,  iv.  203. 

Graffenried,  general,  iv.  457 — defeats  the 
French  at  Xeueneck,  45!>. 

Crahame,  colonel,  afterwards  general, 
and  lord  Lynedoc.li,  exploit  of,  at 
Mantua,  iv.  120 — viii.  51>9 — defeat  of 
the  French  by.  at  Barossa,  ix.  539 — • 
re-enters  C'adix.  541  -and  takes  the 
command  there,  x.  42  at  Fuente 
Guinaldo,  1SS— left  in  charge  of  Bada- 
jos.  :'>27 — 3^')  I — invalided,  and  returns 
to  HiiL'land.  33'.'—  his  line  of  advance 
toward  Vitoria,  xi.  4S2,  485— at  Yito- 
ria.  492.  4'.'5 — operations  again-t  Foy, 
/>o  I — commences  the  siege  of  San  Se- 
bastian. 5i>7-~nnd  raises  it.  52>i  -in 
the  Pyrenees.  53  1  -  -operations  in  pur- 
suit of  Soult.  535  -resumes  tiie  siege 
of  San  Sebastian,  510-  -expedient 
adopted  during  the.  assault.  5  l~>  -at 
the  Bidassoa,  xii.  3lo--lands  in  Hol- 
land, 1M3,  and  operations  assigned  to 
him  thi'iv.  15  1  -—co-operates  in  tin? 
investment  of  Antwerp.  l'!s)  541-  -de- 
feats the  French  at  Merxem.  xiii.  2  — 
operation-  b.'fore  Antwerp.  3  —retreats 
from  it.  5-  -his  attempt  on  Bcru'en-op- 
Zooin,  7  ft  ni-t/.  -causes  of  its  failure, 
12 — created  lord  Lynedodi,  and  ^r.mt 
voted  to  liim.  I'1-. 

Grain,  internal,  free  trade  in.  establi-hed 
by  Turgot,  i.  275  -again  proposed  by 


Calonne,  326 — regulations  regarding 
it,  1793,  iii.  190 — forced  requisitions 
of  it,  ltd) — removal  of  the  restrictions 
on  its  sale,  iv.  373— produce  of,  in 
France,  xiv.  135 — prices  of  it  in  Great 
Britain  from  1790  to  1800,  v.  2(!'.»  note 
— its  price  in  1801,  5oii — rise  in  its 
price  from  1793  to  1801,  »J51 — import- 
ations of  it,  1812,  ix.  f>14— and  1811, 
620 — contributions  of  it  levied  from 
Prussia,  x.  1)19 — statistics  of  it  in  Great 
Britain  during  the  last  hundred  years, 
xiii.  507 — importation  of  it,  L84G, 
1847,  xiv.  182  note. 

Grammont,  madame  de,  death  of,  iii. 
3oo. 

Granada,  atrocities  in,  viii.  433 — subju- 
gation of.  by  the  French,  i\.  502 — cap- 
ture of  the  town  by  them,  lh. — opera- 
tions in,  181],  x.  45.  174. 

Granada,  island  of,  captured  by  the  Bri- 
tish, iv.  2ol. 

Grand  chaos  of  St  Domingo,  the,  vi. 
121. 

Grand  Chartreuse,  scenery  of  the,  i.  3S1 
note. 

Grand  Chatelet,  massacre  at  the,  ii. 
2(51. 

Grand-duchy  of  Warsaw,  nee  Warsaw. 

Grand  Elector,  Sieyes'  project  of  a,  v. 
224. 

Grand  Pensionary,  institution  of,  vi.  301. 

Grand  Vizier,  defeat  of  the,  at  Heliopo- 
lis.  v.  5G5 — again  advances  into  F.gvpt, 
5110—  defeats  Bagrathion  and  relieves 
Silistria  in  1N;!',  x.  4"3. 

Grand  Riviere,  defeat  of  the  French  at, 
vi.  125. 

Grandeur  et  Decadence  des  Romains, 
Montesquieu's,  i.  153. 

Grandjoan.  general,  defeated  at  Ampfincr, 
v.  418 — at  Hohenlinden,  122— d<- 
feated  before  Stralsund,  vii.  47s- — xi. 
2:i4  note. 

Grandmaison,  mademoiselle,  execution 
of.  iii.  27x 

Grandmaison,  a  Jacobin,  condemnation 
of.  iii.  5>S. 

Grandpre.  pass  of,  in  the  Argonno.  ii. 
4'iS  -camp  ot  Dumourier  at,  1'i'.'. 

Grandrengs.  defeat  of  the  French  at,  iii. 
4  1  4. 

Grands  Bailliage*,  the.  i-  377  note. 

(iranet,  a  .lacobin,  iii.  325  note. 

Grangeneuve,  a  Girondist,  denounced, 
ii.  55'i  note  —  his  arre>t  decreed. 
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Granville,  the  expedition  to,  urged  by 
the  opposition  against  the  government, 
iii.  386 — the  Vendeans  march  on  it, 
ii.  659 — their  repulse,  661. 

Gratien,  general,  defeat  of  Sohill  by.  is. 
131— forces  under,  1813,  xii.  632— 
operations  in  Italy,  1813,  307. 

Grattan,  Mr,  arguments  of,  against  the 
Catholic  disabilities,  vi.  375. 

Gratz,  university  of,  vi.  513  note — com- 
bat at,  ix.  163 — capture  of,  by  Mar- 
mont,  164. 

Graudentz,  the  gnrrison  of,  vii.  306 — 
siege  of,  by  the  French,  327 — relieved 
by  Lestocq,  336 — continued  occupa- 
tion of  it  by  the  French,  xi.  324. 

Grave,  capture  of,  by  the  French,  iii. 
450,  453,  467. 

Graves,  admiral,  at  the  battle  of  the  Bal- 
tic, v.  525.  532. 

Graves.  M.  de,  opposition  of,  to  the  war 
in  1792,  ii.  429,  431. 

Gravina,  admiral,  in  Calder's  action,  vi. 
437 — at  Trafalgar,  461,  465 — escapes, 
473. 

Grawert,  general,  at  Jena.  vii.  217 — de- 
feated at  Eckaw,  xi.  54 — 227. 

Gray,  the  poet,  ix.  562. 

Great  Britain,  nature  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween parties  in,  i.  56 — the  numbers 
employed  in  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures, 120 — the  colonies  established 
by  her,  123 — her  navy  at  the  com- 
mencement, of  the  war.  124 — energy 
of  the  lower  orders  in,  132 — perils  to 
its  liberty  from  their  progressive  rise, 
134 — residence  of  Voltaire  in,  159 — 
comparison  of  rental  and  taxation,  1  S6 
note — comparison  of  her  West  Indian 
colonies  with  St  Domingo,  191  note — 
taxes  upon  land  in,  195 — comparison 
of  her  nobility  with  that  of  France, 
221  — and  of  the  rural  population.  225 
— sympathy  with  the  Corsicans  in, 
232 — the  law  courts  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, 235 — its  commercial  law,  Ui. 
note — state  of  the  law  and  law  courts 
prior  to  16sS,  236 — the  means  of 
training  .-talesmen  in.  'l'\^ — the  war 
with  France  in  1776,  3n3.  3<"i5  —  her 
roiichi'-t  toward  the  South  American 
insiii"_rents.  306  note-  the  coalition  in 
17s"  against,  ':>\^ — general  opposition 
of  the  heir-apparent  to  the  crown,  ."44 
— passii  'ii  for  her  institutions  in  France, 
357  —  numbers  entitled  to  the  elective 
franchise.  421  note  -  Mirahcau  in,  453 
— and  Lafayette,  464  note. 

Hold  of  the  church  establishment 
upon  the  nation,  ii.  'J5--  differences 
between  her  and  Spain  in  1789,  3d 
-  conduct  of  her  nobility,  62  note 


—  her  conduct   contrasted  with  that 
of   the    French   toward    Louis,    82  — 
its  state  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution  :  its  extent,   329 — general 
aspect,  mountains,  rivers,  &c.,  330  et 
seq. — agricultural  produce,  333— popu- 
lation, 334  et  scq. — extent  of  its  em- 
pire,   1841,   339  note — virtues  of  the 
inhabitants.  33S — and  their  vices,  339 
• — contrast  of  their  character  with  that 
of  the  Irish,  341 — its  insular  situation, 
and  facilities  for  commerce,  343,  345 
— value  of  its  fisheries  and   coasting 
trade,  344— its  mineral  wealth,  346 — 
its  principal  cities,  347  note — growth 
of  its  manufactures  and  commerce,  348 

—  and  of  its  agriculture,  349 — sketch 
of  its  constitution,  351  et  seq. — state 
of  society  in  it,  352 — character  of  the 
sovereign,  353 — revenue,  army,  &c.,  of, 
1792,    355 — depressed    spirit   at    this 
time,    356 — abuses    in    its    army   and 
navy,   357 — peaceful  state  of,   during 
the    eighteenth    century,    ib.  —  views 
current  as  to  the  tendency  of  affairs, 
358 — increase  of  the  population,  359 
note — views  of  parties  on  the  Revolu- 
tion,   359  —  leaders   of  parties,    their 
characters,    360    ( t    scq.  —  debates    in 
parliament  on   the  Revolution,  370 — 
commercial    treaty    with    France    in 
1786,  40") — alliance  with  Prussia  and 
Holland  in  1788,  406 — neutrality  pre- 
served  in    1791,    414,    483— Brissot's 
statement  of  her  views,  426 — prepares 
for  war  after  the  10th  August,  435 — 
alarm    excited    by    the    propagandist 
measures  of  the  Convention,  441 — her 
warlike    preparations,    443 — her   ulti- 
matum.   444 — war    declared  against 
her,  446,  522  -  review  of  her  conduct, 
447  --declaration  of,  statingthe grounds 
of  the  war,  4 48 — succours  from  her  to 
the  Vendeans,  659,  673. 

Vehemence  of  all  her  wars  with 
France,  iii.  1  —  bitterness  of  party 
spirit  during  179:;.  2 — different  views 
with  regard  to  the  Revolution,  ih.— 
debates  on  the  war,  //<.  et  «•<•/.,  5  ct  srq. 
— the  real  grounds  of  it.  8 — firmness 
of  her  aristocracy  in  1793,  17 — the 
trials  for  treason,  IS — amount,  &c., 
of  her  forces  on  the  Continent,  20— - 
effect  of  the  execution  of  the  French 
king.  21  —  treaties  concluded  with 
Rus.-ia,  Prussia,  &c.,  23  —  and  with 
Austria  and  Portugal,  V>. — financial 
measures  of  the  government.  28— re- 
cognition of  ]ler  maritime  code,  63  ft 
."•'/• — her  policy  in  Holland,  61  — 
efl'orts  made  by  her  to  retain  Prussia 
in  the  coalition,  M — effect  of  the  re- 
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duotion  of  her  army,  131 — cause  which 
induces  this  reduction,  132 — grasping 
at  office  by  her  aristocracy,  133 — defects 
of  military  education,  134  —  decree 
against  her  commerce,  154 — and  for- 
bidding quarter  to  her  troops,  279, 
432 — inefficiency  of  the  jury  system, 
367 — her  naval  superiority,  378 — mea- 
sures for  repressing  sedition,  379  — 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act, 
il>.  —  trials  for  treason  and  sedition, 
3S3 — discussion  on  the  war,  385  ct  scq. 
— army,  navy,  &c.,  voted  for  this  year, 
390 — effects  of  lord  Howe's  naval  vic- 
tory, 402 — new  treaty  with  Prussia, 
409— efforts  of,  to  hold  together  the 
alliance,  427 — arguments  of  the  oppo- 
sition against,  and  of  government  for 
the  war,  450 — her  former  contests  with 
Holland,  459  —  her  injustice  toward 
that  power,  465 — recall  of  her  troops 
from  the  Continent,  471 — correspon- 
dence of  the  government  with  Puisaye, 
477 — her  history  compared  with  that 
of  Poland,  530  —  fresh  treaty  with 
Austria,  1795,  536 — and  with  Russia, 
ib. — efforts  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
war  :  forces  voted,  finances,  &c.,  ib. — 
debates  on  it,  537 — increased  patriotic 
spirit,  539 — expedition  to  Quiberon, 
550 — inefficiency  of  the  force  then  sent 
out  by  her,  562 — and  want  of  energy 
shown,  573. 

Napoleon's  hatred  to  her  shown  in 
17SH),  iv.  83 — alliance  with  Austria  and 
Russia,  1795.  14" — division  of  opinion 
on  the  war,  141 — violence  of  parties 
in,  ib. — supplies  voted  for  179*5,  ]49 — 
negotiations  with  France,  ib.  —  her 
naval  supremacy,  199 — effect  of  her 
colonial  successes,  201 — Spain  declares 
war  against  her,  203  —  proposals  for  a 
general  peace,  2"  I  -defensive  prepara- 
tions in  Ireland,  2"9 — state  of  affairs 
in  1797,  21  S — the  financial  crisis,  and 
suspension  of  cash  payments,  219 — 
debates  on  this  measure,  221  --com- 
mencement of  the  paper  system,  222 — 
rise  of  prices  induced  by  it,  22  f — de- 
bates on  Parliamentary  Reform,  225 — 
and  ou  the  war,  23" — supplies  voted 
for  the  year,  231 — mutiny  of  the  fleet, 
233 — alarm  occasioned  by  it,  2:>6 — 
firmness  displayed  by  the  government, 
237  —  rejoicings  in,  on  the  battle  of 
Campcrdown,  277 — negotiations  with 
France  in  1797,  33s — inveteracy  of 
Napoleon's  hostility  to  her,  34>i — con- 
trast to  her  conduct  in  that  of  Venice, 
356  —  alone  continues  the  war  after 
C'ampo  Fonnio,  415  -supplies  voted 
for  179S,  J17  ehaiiL'e  in  her  financial 


system,  418 — introduction  of  the  vol- 
unteer system,  419 — its  success,  421 
— withdrawal  of  her  ambassador  from 
Switzerland,  449  —  ignorance  of  the 
government  with  regard  to  the  Irish 
rebellion,  525  —  her  danger  from  it, 
529 — firmness  of  the  government,  531 
— preparations  of  France  for  the  in- 
vasion of,  55'! — defensive  measures  of 
the  government,  500. 

Treaty  with  Russia,  1799,  v.  2 — 
financial  measures  and  state,  3 — army, 
navy,  &c.,  5 — inefficiency  of  her  efforts 
at  this  time,  63 — increased  energy  of, 
]  799,  91 — plans  for  invading  Holland, 
93 — treaty  with  Russia  for  it,  and  pre- 
parations, 138 — removal  of  the  Dutch 
fleet  to,  145— effect  on  her  of  the 
failure  of  this  expedition,  149 — part 
t;iken  by  her  in  the  struggle  of  1799, 
173 — negotiations  for  peace  in  1799, 
242  e t  xpq. — reflections  on  the  negotia- 
tion, 247 — debates  upon  the  war,  248 
et  xeq. —  Napoleon's  denunciations  of 
her,  261  note— the  conduct  of  the 
Opposition  at  this  time,  203 — supplies, 
land  and  sea  forces,  &c.,  voted,  264 — • 
union  of  Ireland,  &c.,  265 — great  pros- 
perity at  this  time,  268 — exports  and 
imports,  prices  of  grain,  &c.,  269  note 
— scarcity  throughout,  in  1800,  270 — 
efforts  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
271 — treaties  with  Austria,  Bavaria, 
&c.,  272 — secession  of  Russia  from  the 
alliance,  2su — inactivity  of  her  troops 
during  the  campaign  of  Marengo,  397 
-  further  treaty  in  1800  with  Austria, 
39'.'  -proposal  of  Napoleon  for  a  naval 
armistice,  4(12  —  her  military  opera- 
tions during  this  year,  4o!> — colonial 
acquisitions  made  by  her,  414 — com- 
mencement of  operations  to  destroy 
her  commerce,  466 —  evidences  of  Na- 
poleon's implacable  hostility  to  her, 
474 — treaties  at  various  times  regard- 
ing neutral  rights.  48(5 — first  coalition 
with  regard  to  maritime  usage,  487 — 
the  northern  powers  recognise  her 
maritime  code,  48> — treaty  concluded 
with  Denmark,  493  —  alienation  of 
Russia  from  her,  49.5 — differences  1  e- 
tween  them  with  regard  to  Malta,  496 
— measures  of  Paul  against  her.  ib. — 
formation  of  the  northern  confederacy, 
498 — threatening  consequences  of  it 
to  her,  50" — measures  of  retaliation, 
5"! — hostile  measures  of  Prussia,  5",") 
- — meeting  of  parliament,  and  state  of 
the  country,/'-. — general  scarcity,  5ui; 
— discussions  on  the  northern  coali- 
tion, ib. --change  of  ministry.  511  — 
supplies  for  the  year,  515  her  pros- 
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perous  state  at  this  time,  517 — her 
finances,  commerce,  population,  &c. 
518 — preparations  against  the  north- 
ern coalition,  51!> — sailing  of  her  ileet, 
520 — armistice  with  Denmark,  538 — 
accommodation  with  Russia,  518,  551 
— dissolution  of  the  confederacy,  552, 
554 — conduct  of  her  government  at 
this  crisis,  55(i — her  conduct  relative 
to  the  convention  of  El-Arish,  562, 
571  note — preparations  for  the  expedi- 
tion to  Egypt,  572 — rejoicings  in,  on 
the  victories  in  that  country,  600 — 
and  on  the  second  battle  of  Algesiraz, 
600 — application  of  Portugal  for  aid, 
611 — preparations  for  her  invasion  in 
1S01,  615 — defensive  measures  of  the 
government,  tilt! — probable  effects  of 
the  introduction  of  steam  on  her  naval 
power,  61!) — negotiations  for  peace 
with  France  in  1801,  6:20 — her  first 
proposals,  621— signing  of  the  preli- 
minaries of  Amiens,  622 — rejoicings 
on  its  conclusion,  623  —  arguments 
against  it  in  the  country.  624 — debates 
upon  it  in  parliament,  629  ct  gfq. — de- 
finitive treaty  signed,  640 — sacrifices 
made  by  her  in  it,  642 — increase  of 
her  strength  during  the  war,  ib. — com- 
parison of  her  revenue  with  that  of 
France,  6  14 —their  debts.  645 — their 
commerce,  646 — efforts  made  by  her 
during  the  war,  617 — her  niggardly 
expenditure  at  its  commencement,  648 
— causes  and  effects  of  this,  649 — her 
prosperity  due  greatly  to  the  paper 
system,  650  —  consequent  rise  in  prices, 
6.V2 — her  state  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
contest,  653. 

Napoleon  on  her  constitution,  vi.  5 
note,  71 — her  colonial  system,  5:3 — 
satisfaction  on  the  elevation  of  Napo- 
leon in  France.  75 — rejoicings  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
'.'7  invasion  of  St  Domingo  by.  1794, 
11  ti  —  accedes  to  Napoleon's  expedi- 
tion against  it,  117 — remonstrance  of, 
against  the  invasion  of  Switzerland, 
17"  —tranquillity  of,  during  the  peace 
of  Amiens,  17'.'  improvement  of  her 
finances  and  trade.  ls|1  ''  ••«'').—  grow- 
ing irritation  between  her  and  France, 
1  ^.'{  —  attacks  of  the  press  on  Napoleon, 
//*. — reply  to  his  demands,  185— recri- 
minations between  the  two  countries, 
1  s'i  -language  of  Napoleon  to  her  am- 
ba<sador,  1S9,  1!'3  preparations  for 
war,  and  unanimity  in  favour  of  it. 
192— reply  to  the  complaints  of  Na- 
poleon,  196 —  negotiations  regarding 
Malta,  I'.i7  —  declares  war  against 


France,  ib. — arrest  of  all  her  subjects 
in  France,  198 — debates  on  the  war, 
200 — her  conduct  in  the  negotiations, 
210  —  Napoleon's  statement  of  his 
views  regarding  her,  211 — his  designs 
against  her,  21 8 — her  preparations,  219 
— her  Continental  dominions  overrun, 
220 — declarations  of  Napoleon  against 
her  commerce,  224 — his  preparations 
for  invading  her,  ib. — and  her  defen- 
sive measures,  235 — her  naval  prepara- 
tions, 238— finances  for  1803,  239, 
665— and  for  1804,  246,  666— despon- 
dency in,  247 — change  of  ministry, 
251 — proposes  the  arbitration  of  Rus- 
sia, 255 — treaty  concluded  with  Swe- 
den, 274 — circumstances  which  led  to 
the  war  with  Spain,  283 — her  preci- 
pitate measures  with  regard  to  the 
treasure  ships,  287 — capture  of  these, 
ib. — reply  to  the  Spanish  manifesto, 
288  note — debates  on  the  subject,  288 
— reflections  on  it,  295 — proposals  of 
Napoleon  for  peace  in  1805,  363  — 
answer  of  the  government,  364 — alli- 
ance with  Russia,  368 — basis  assumed 
by  her  for  the  war,  370,667 — supplies 
voted,  371,  669 — parliamentary  mea- 
sures of  the  year,  372 — debates  on 
the  Catholic  claims,  374 — Napoleon's 
hostility,  the  motive  for  his  seizure  of 
Genoa,  399 — efforts  in  1805,  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  Austria.  4i>4  — 
treaty  with  Russia,  406 — to  which 
Austria  and  Sweden  accede,  407,  409 

—  efforts   to  gain   Prussia  also,  411  — 
Napoleon's  continued  preparations  for 
invasion,  413  ct  sw/. — and  measures  of 
the  government,  427 — alarm  on  Mis- 
siessy's  invasion  of  the  West  Indies, 
428  —  and  energy   displayed    by  the 
government,  435 — feelings  in,  on  the 
battle    of   Trafalgar,    476  —  probable 
issue  of  Napoleon's  landing,  485 — his 
designs  if  he  had  done  so.   ib.,  486 — 
disunion  prevalent   in   her,   493 —  her 
military  efforts  in  18  1  4  compared  with 
those  of  Austria,  5"2      possible  future 
value  of  her  trade  with  that  empire, 
5(>8 — her  system    of   government   in 
India  identical  with  the  Austrian,  51  5 

—  her  efforts   in    1S05  to    rouse    that 
country,  530  —treaty  with  Sweden  and 
Russia,    537 — offer  of  subsidies   from 
her  to   Prussia,    574  — declamation  of 
Napoleon   against  her,  62") — her  spo- 
liation agreed  to  by  Prussia,  630 — in- 
dignation excited   by  this,  6-'!l — justi- 
fication of  her  policy  in  the  growth  of 
Napoleon's  power  during  peace,  (546 — . 
memoir   on    Austcrlit/   to  her.    649-- 
her  share   of  blame  as  regards  these 
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disasters,  650  note,  652— feebleness  of 
her  warlike  efforts,  652— her  achieve- 
ments under  Pitt,  655 — her  internal 
administration,  656. 

System  of  finance  under  Pitt,  vii.  1 
— greatness  of  her  financial  efforts, 
2 — historical  details  regarding  her  in- 
come, expenditure,  debt,  &c.,  3 — com- 
mencement of  the  national  debt,  5 — 
its  growth  and  comparison  with  in- 
come, 7 — the  finances  on  Pitt's  acces- 
sion to  power,  8 — principle  on  which 
he  proposed  to  proceed,  9 — and  his 
measures  for  the  national  defence,  12 
— establishment  of  the  sinking  fund, 
13 — further  provisions  regarding  it, 
16 — modification  of  it  in  1802,  18 — 
amount  of  debt  discharged  by  it,  1 9 — 
obloquy  to  which  the  fund  becomes 
exposed,  20 — table  of  its  decline,  23 — 
repeal  of  indirect  taxes  since  the  peace, 
26 — financial  history  since  the  peace, 
27  —  foresight  of  his  system,  28  — 
causes  which  led  to  its  abandonment, 
30 — the  desire  for  popularity  in  the 
governments,  31  — taxes  repealed  to 
secure  this,  32,  35,  notes  —  small 
amount  of  benefit  from  this,  35 — 
burdens  of  the  nation  during  the  war, 
36  —  advantages  had  the  price  of  the 
funds  been  kept  up,  37 — errors  which 
caused  the  abandonment  of  the  sinking 
fund,  39  —  the  nation  responsible  for 
these,  41  —  the  funding  system,  42 — • 
amount  of  loans  contracted,  43,  44 
note  — -  modification  of  her  financial 
system  after  Campo  Fonnio,  45  —in- 
creased supplies  raised  within  the 
year,  47 — increased  war  taxes,  48 — 
the  income  tax  and  debates  on  it,  50 
—  mortgaging  of  taxes.  53  —  advan- 
tages of  her  financial  system,  55 — un- 
due extension  of  the  funding  system, 
63 — and  niggardly  use  of  her  military 
force,  (>4  —  the  three  per  cents,  66 — 
subsidies  during  the  war.  and  propor- 
tion of  her  disbursements  on  various 
departments,  71  —  influence  of  the 
suspension  of  cash  payments,  72  — 
issues  of  paper,  exports  and  imports, 
75  eli'ects  of  the  ascendancy  of  popu- 
lar power.  77 — danger  to  her  from  the 
national  debt,  7S  —  destined  progress 
of  her  race  in  North  America,  bO — 
alone  in  the  contest  after  the  peace  of 
Presburg.  S3-— change  of  ministry  on 
the  death  of  Pitt.  84 — public  opinion 
as  to  a  coalition  ministry.  S5  —state  of 
parties.  87 — new  ministry,  8> — their 
first  measures  :  budget  for  the  year, 
8'.'  —  Napoleon  offers  t»  treat  with  her, 
103— effect  of  the  victory  of  Maida  on 


public  feeling,  110  —  absolute  naval 
supremacy  now  attained,  123  -origin 
of  the  continental  system,  124 — the 
growth  of  her  maritime  power,  125 — 
influence  of  it  on  the  future  fate  of 
the  world,  127— colonial  expeditions, 
128  ct  scq. — embarrassment  of  govern- 
ment on  the  capture  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
130  —  differences  with  the  United 
States,  132 — ground  taken  by  her,  134 
— these  are  adjusted  by  commission- 
ers, 135 — measures  against  Prussia  on 
the  siezure  of  Hanover,  139 — advances 
by  that  power  to  her,  150 — negotia- 
tions with  France,  156  et  sc<{. —  rupture 
of  these,  162 — her  real  views  in  them, 
163 — effect  of  the  murder  of  Palm,  167 
— her  manufactures  compared  with 
those  of  Prussia,  180— reconciliation 
with  that  power,  190  —  dispositions 
toward  Austria,  193  note — the  Leipsic 
decree  against  her  commerce,  239 — 
Napoleon's  implacable  hostility  to  her, 
269 — the  Berlin  decree,  271 — execu- 
tion of  these  decrees,  3<>3 — refusal  of 
aid  by  her  to  Russia,  308 — excitement 
in,  caused  by  the  Polish  campaign, 
322 — subsidies  by  her  in  18U7,  363 — 
effects  of  her  inactivity  after  Eylavi, 
368 — refusal  of  succours  by  her,  369 
• — accession  of  the  Whigs  to  power, 
378 — their  measures  for  recruiting  the 
army,  379—  Mr  Wyndham's  new  mili- 
tary system,  3SO  et  xfi/. — abolition  of 
the  slave  trade,  395  ct  .>v/.  — -  Lord 
Henry  Petty 's  plan  of  finance,  411  ft 
sc'/. — budget  for  1807.  419 — character 
of  the  measures  of  the  Whig  adminis- 
tration. 422 — the  expedition  to  South 
America,  423  —  causes  of  its  failure, 
428 —  Russia  proposes  her  attacking 
Turkey,  436  —  Turkey  declares  war 
against  her.  438 — expedition  against 
Constantinople,  -139  d  .*•"/. — expedition 
to  Ktrypt,  447  ct  *''>/.  —  discontent 
caused  by  these  defeats.  41'.i — mea- 
sures proposed  for  introducing  C'atho- 
lics  into  the  army.  '/!>.  —  change  of 
ministry.  455 --dissolution  of  parlia- 
ment, 460  —  character  of  the  Whig 
administration,  4'M  —  their  foreign 
policy  and  measures.  165  —their  ne- 
glect of  the  Russian  war.  167 — her 
defeats  ultimately  beneficial.  47"  — 
effects  of  the  change  of  ministry  upon 
the  alliance,  471 — Austria  endeavou  r 
to  mediate.  472— irritation  of  Russia 
against  her.  47:>> — cause  given  by  her 
for  Alexander's  seceding  from  the 
alliance.  474  —  provisions  of  Tilsit 
against  her.  56  i  —  Napoleon's  object 
in  it  was  the  humbling  of  her,  5jl — • 
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she  Lad  previously  seceded  from  the 
alliance,  582 — sketch  of  her  empire  in 
India,  584  —  ct  scq. — (sec  India) — the 
progress  of  crime  as  compared  with 
India,  594,  687  —  increased  demand 
for  her  manufactures  there,  597  —  ex- 
ports to  that  country,  689 — injustice 
done  to  Warren  Hastings,  lord  Clive, 
&c.,  66". 

Unpopularity  of  the  Mahratta  war, 
viii.  74 — rise  of  her  predominance  in 
India,  109 — causes  of  it,  111  ct  scq. — 
benefits  it  has  produced  to  that  coun- 
try, 115  —  new  system  of  hostility 
by  Napoleon  after  Trafalgar,  117 — his 
continental  system,  118 — the  Berlin 
decree,  120 — danger  of  her  situation 
121- — the  decree  of  the  21st  Novem- 
ber, 122 — the  order  in  council  of  April 
5th,  1806,  ib.  note — of  January  7th, 
1807,  127— and  of  November  llth, 
130— the  Milan  decree,  132— debates 
on  the  orders  in  council,  ib.  ct  seq. — • 
she  was  the  aggressor  in  this  warfare, 
141 — suffering  occasioned  by  it,  144 — 
the  Jesuits'  bark  bill,  145 — the  system 
of  licences,  148  —  it  opens  up  new 
channels  to  her  commerce,  150 — de- 
cree against  connivance  at  her  com- 
merce, 164  —  contrast  between  her  re- 
volution and  the  French,  207 — influ- 
ence of  the  opposition  to  democracy 
in,  220 — despondency  after  the  peace 
of  Tilsit,  224 — Prussia  declares  war 
against  her,  231 — hostility  of  Denmark 
to  her,  247 — resolution  of  the  govern- 
ment at  this  crisis,  249 — the  expedi- 
tion to  Copenhagen,  Ib. — terms  offered 
to  the  Danish  government,  251 — feel- 
ings regarding  the  expedition,  258 — 
debates  mi  it,  259 — energy  and  honour 
displayed  by  her  with  regard  to  it, 
265— mediation  of  Russia,  267 — rup- 
ture with  that  power,  26'.*,  270— reply 
to  the  Russian  manifesto,  271  note — 
her  conduct  toward  Portugal,  298 — • 
her  army  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Peninsular  war,  41 6— spirit  with 
which  it  was  regarded  by  the  people, 
417-  (jnalities  of  the  soldiers,  41 S  — 
the  officers  taken  from  the  higher 
classes,  42" — contentment  of  the  pri- 
vates, 421  — severity  of  the  discipline, 
and  physical  comforts  of  the  men, 
42-'!  -  picture  of  it,  and  its  character- 
istics, 42 1  note  -position  of  her  troops 
in  Spain,  426— jny  in,  on  the  insurrec- 
tion in  Spain,  451  —  debates  on  the 
subject,  452  —  change  of  feeling  then 
indicated,  and  consistency  of  the 
views,  with  the  principles  of  freedom, 


455— budget  for  1808,  456,  697— sup- 
plies sent  to  Spain,  457 — misappro- 
priation of  these,  458 — the  expedition 
to  Portugal,  517 — injudicious  succes- 
sion of  commanders  appointed  to  it, 
518 — indignation  on  the  convention  of 
Cintra,  537 — proclamation  of  Napo- 
leon against  her,  594 — gloom  produced 
by  the  disasters  in  Spain,  619 — and 
horror  excited  by  the  aspect  of  Moore's 
army,  621  —character  of  her  troops  as 
shown  in  this  campaign,  630 — resump- 
tion of  amicable  relations  with  Austria, 
639 — announcement  of  this  in  parlia- 
ment, 640  note. 

Her  infatuation  regarding  the  for- 
tifying her  capital,  &c.,  ix.  70  —  in- 
creased energy  of,  in  1809,  141 — her 
efforts  to  keep  Antwerp  from  France, 
and  virtual  abandonment  of  it,  228  et 
seq. — a  diversion  urged  by  Austria  in 
1809,  230 — reasons  against  sending  it 
to  Germany  or  Spain,  231  — tardiness 
of  the  preparations  for  the  Walcheren 
expedition,  233  —  preparations  made 
for  it,  235 — injustice  of  her  state  trials, 
242  —  debates  011  the  charges  against 
the  duke  of  York,  244 — and  on  the 
conduct,  &c.,  of  the  Walcheren  ex- 
pedition, 246  ct  scq.  —  reception  of 
the  Tyrolese  deputies  in,  280 — her 
military  power  in  1809,  313  — spirit 
which  characterised  her  diplomatic  en- 
gagements, 314  —  Napoleon's  pro- 
posals made  at  Erfurth,  •!/>. — treaty 
with  Spain,  315 — with  Sweden,  316 — 
and  with  Turkey,  317 — commercial 
importance  of  the  latter  power,  318 — 
despondency  prevalent  with  regard  to 
the  Peninsular  war,  ib. — debates  upon 
it,  319  e£  scq. — light  thrown  by  them 
on  the  errors  of  the  campaign,  326 — 
the  government  resolve  on  maintain- 
ing the  war,  327 — measures  for  in- 
creasing the  army,  328 — budget  for 
180!),  329,  694  — effect  of  the  treaty 
on  Spain,  345 — efforts  made  by  her 
during  this  campaign,  4  5 4- -subsequent 
fulling  off  in  her  military  strength, 
455— comparison  <>f  her  revenue  and 
military  strength,  456 — causes  of  this 
decline,  458  her  position  after  the 
campaign  of  Wagram,  Ifio — intrigue  of 
Fouclie  with  regard  to  negotiations 
with  her,  478 — consternation  on  the 
retreat  from  Talavera,  485 — debates  on 
the  continuance  of  the  war,  488 — effect 
of  the  gloomy  views  thus  revealed 
upon  Napoleon,  497  -  finances  and 
.supplies  for  1810,  498,  695 — weakness 
of  the  government,  and  consequent 
difficulties  of  Wellington,  513 — their 
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measures  to  aid  him,  534 — sympathy 
manifested  toward  the  Portuguese,  554 
— effect  produced  by  the  campaign 
of  Torres  Vedras,  555 — views  of  the 
government  upon  it,  557 — their  reso- 
lution to  prolong  the  contest,  ib.— 
her  great  characters  and  writers  during 
the  reign  of  George  III.,  562  —reaction 
in  the  character  of  her  literature,  508 
note — contrast  between  her  state  and 
that  of  France  and  the  United  States, 
574 — debates  on  the  regency  bill  in 
1810,  578  etxcq. —sides  taken  by  parties 
upon  it,  586 — the  Tory  ministry  are 
continued  in  power,  588 — negotiations 
in  1812  relative  to  a  ministry,  594 — - 
character  of  the  reign  of  George  IV., 
600  —  the  transactions  regarding  Sir 
Francis  Uurdett,  COS — general  distress 
at  this  time,  613 — the  Luddite  dis- 
turbances, 613,  616  —  effects  of  the 
orders  in  council,  614- — -measures  of 
parliament  to  relieve  the  commercial 
distress,  615 — the  criminal  code  at 
this  time,  619 — efforts  of  Komilly  for 
its  amelioration,  621 — subsequent  in- 
crease of  crime,  623 — general  review 
of  Pitt's  currency  measures,  625 — 
monetary  changes  in  1809  and  1810, 
626 — report  of  the  bullion  committee, 
and  debates  on  it,  627  et  seq. — reflec- 
tions on  the  subjects  then  discussed, 
641  —  debates  on  the  repeal  of  the 
orders  in  council,  650 — the  general 
distress  alleged  to  arise  from  them, 
653  —  war  declared  by  the  United 
States,  660  —  debates  relative  to  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  668 — conduct 
of  the  Opposition,  675 — her  finances, 
1811,67s,  7i)l,  and  1M2.  t;7<t,  702— 
supplies  voted,  army  and  navy,  &c., 
67s  (7  >nq. — second  decennial  census, 
67!) — negotiations  for  an  exchange  of 
prisoners,  680,  7(*3 — her  maritime  and 
colonial  supremacy  finally  consum- 
mated. 6S8 — her  position  at  this  time, 
690 — statistics  of  crime,  from  1>0;3  to 
1842,  696  — of  her  currency  from  1792 
to  1816,  698 — of  her  shipping  from 
isnl  to  1822,  699— and  from  1823  to 
ls:!i>,  ih. — effects  of  the  reciprocity 
system,  /'/.,  7'>i>. 

Ultimate  influence  on  her  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Spanish  cortes,  x.  4 — • 
conduct  of  the  government  with  regard 
to  the  cortes.  27  --efforts  for  the  libera- 
tion of  Ferdinand  VII.  from  Yalencay, 
29  —  conduct  of  the  government  in 
1S11  with  regard  to  the  east  of  Spain, 
104  —the  weakness  of  the  government, 
lot!  —  insecurity  of  their  tenure  of 
oHice,  107 — tliis  the  cause  of  the  weak  - 
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ness  of  their  military  measures,  108 — 
inefficient  support  of  Wellington,  141 — 
neglect  of  warlike  preparations  during 
peace,  144 — inexperience  of  the  inferior 
functionaries,  145 — refuses  public  as- 
sistance to  the  South  American  colo- 
nies, 260— secret  aid  given  to  them, 
269 — the  diminished  supply  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  from  South  America,  285 
— influence  of  the  South  American 
revolution  on  her  colonial  empire,  287 
— her  exports  to  South  America,  626 
—  her  paper  currency  from  1800 
to  1835,  628 — comparative  tables  of 
her  population,  commerce,  currency, 
&c.,  1809  to  1836,  629  —  feelings 
of  parties  on  the  campaign  of  Sala- 
manca, 412 — comparison  of  her  popu- 
lation with  that  of  Turkey,  443 — im- 
portations of  goods  by  the  Danube, 
475 — expedition  to  Sweden  in  1808, 
516 — relaxation  by  Russia  of  the  con- 
tinental system,  537  —  inveteracy  of 
Denmark  against  her,  540  —  Sweden 
declares  war  against  her,  547  —  but 
reverts  to  her  alliance,  and  treaty 
between  them,  551 — Napoleon's  pro- 
posals of  peace  to  her,  552 — views  in, 
with  regard  to  his  contest  with  Russia, 
556,  611 — cost  of  her  army  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Russian,  573 — 
danger  to  her  from  the  Russian  navy, 
585 — contrast  between  her  and  that 
empire  as  regards  their  minerals,  5b6 
— different  destinies  thus  assigned  to 
them,  587 — difference  as  respects  the 
administration  of  justice,  il>.  —  her 
inferiority  in  diplomacy.  588 — her 
danger  from  that  power.  599 — assist- 
ance from  her  is  declined  by  Alex- 
ander, 611. 

Treaty  between  them,  and  subsidy 
advanced  by  her,  xi.  31  —  sensation 
produced  by  the  Moscow  campaign, 
222 — danger  to  her  from  Napoleon's 
naval  efforts,  2>8 — decline  of  her  fleet 
during  the  peace.  2M) — advances  by 
her  to  Austria  in  1M3,  and  subsidies 
offered,  1)05—  secret  negotiations  be- 
tween them,  3u6 — negotiations  with 
Denmaik.  and  treaty  with  Sweden,  313 
cf  fnq. — her  honourable  political  con- 
duct in  1813.  316 — arms  and  stores 
sent  to  Northern  Germany.  331  —  pro- 
gress of  her  financial  and  military 
resources,  422 — vast  exertions  at  last 
made,  423 — her  army.  \c..at  the  clo.-e 
of  the  war,  424— her  population.  &c., 
contrasted  with  tho.-e  of  Fiance.  i>j. — 
unanimity  on  the  subject  of  the  war 
at  this  time,  427—  debates  upon  it,  42^ 
— means  adopted  for  recruiting  the 
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Great  Britain,  continued. 

army,  1813,  435 — military  force  main- 
tained by  her,  43(3 — her  vast  expendi- 
ture, 437 — subsidies  to  foreign  ^ates, 
438  —  her  glorious  position  at  this 
time,  440 — change  introduced  into  her 
financial  system,  441  —  debates  on 
Vausittart's  system  of  finance,  ib. — 
consequences  of  the  change,  449 — her 
revenue,  population ,  &c.,  1 8 1 4  and  1840, 
450 — tardiness  of  the  government  as 
shown  in  the  siege  of  San  Sebastian, 
551 — merits  of,  in  the  peninsular  war, 
555 — her  forces,  1813,  63(3— and  her 
finances,  637. 

Efforts  to  complete  the  grand  alli- 
ance, xii.  1  —  resumption  of  pacific 
relations  with  Prussia,  2  — first  conven- 
tion between  her,  Russia,  and  Prussia, 
and  treaty  of  Reicheubach,  ib.  — 
relative  treaty  with  Russia,  3  —  con- 
vention of  Peterswalde,  4 — convention 
of  London,  5 — treaty  of  Stockholm,  6 
—  attempt  of,  to  coerce  Denmark  into 
the  alliance,  7 — moral  lustre  of  her 
position,  3s5 — opening  of  parliament, 
and  declaration  of  the  prince-regent, 
4(iO — naval  and  military  preparations, 
401 — finances,  4o2,  (J43 — surprise  at 
the  financial  wealth  exhibited  by  her, 
4U4 — its  causes  and  sources,  405  tt  xcq. 
— comparison  of  her  population,  com- 
merce, &c.,  1  Mi!  and  18:5(3,  406  note — 
views  regarding  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  1814,  470 —  reception  of  Louis 
XVIII.  in,  519 — departure  of  the 
Bourbon  princes,  522 — her  representa- 
tives at  the  congress  of  Chatillon,  559 
—  lord  Castlereagh  ultimately  sent 
thither,  561 — her  views  in  this  nego- 
tiation, ib.  —  magnanimity  of  these, 
and  steadiness  and  moderation  of  her 
conduct.  563  instructions  to  Castle- 
reagh,  561  views  with  regard  to  the 
Bourbons,  505  and  respecting  Poland, 
566  -treaty  of  ( 'haumont,  5su. 

Difficulties  in  supplying  specie  to 
Wellington,  xiii.  '20  —plan  for  removing 
him  to  Flanders,  30 — views  with  regard 
to  the  settlement  of  France.  1  V2 — 
departure  of  Louis  XVIII.  tor  France, 
2:11  the  first  treaty  of  Paris.  235  tt 
*«/.  visit  of  the  allied  sovereigns  to, 
2H  —and  of  prinee  Leopold.  215  - 
extent  of  emigration  from,  to  North 
America,  2s!  -proportion  of  aL'rieul- 
turi-its  to  other  classes.  295  exports 
from,  to  America.  1  S.5  to  !M±  -'.29 
note — liberty  of  thought  in,  326  — 
character  of  her  writers  on  law,  31s — 
her  commerce  with  her  North  Ameri- 
can colonies,  361 — its  value  to  her,  ib. 


— her  trade  with  various  nations,  363 — 
her  failure  in  the  first  American  war, 
367 — efforts  of  Washington  to  mam- 
tain  peace  with  her,  .'569 — the  maritime 
disputes  with  the  United  States,  370 
— the  orders  in  council,  371  et  seq. — 
origin  of  the  dispute,  373 — passing  of 
the  Non-intercourse  Act,  374 — affair  of 
the  Chesapeake,  375 — negotiation  of 
Mr  Erskine,  and  its  disavowal,  ib.,  376 
— falling  off  in  her  exports,  377  note — 
affair  of  the  Little  Belt  and  President, 
379 — threatening  aspect  of  the  nego- 
tiations, 380 — violent  measures  of  con- 
gress, 381 — war  declared  by  the  States, 
382 — and  maritime  successes  by  them, 
390  et  gey.  —  these  induce  greater  atten- 
tion to  the  equipment  of  her  vessels, 
397  et  seq. — effect  of  the  capture  of  the 
Chesapeake  by  the  Shannon,  405 — 
blockade  of  the  American  coast  de- 
clared by  her,  433 — peace  with  the 
States,  467—  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  Ib. — 
effects  of  this  war  upon  her  commerce 
and  manufactures,  473  —  evils  of  a 
rupture  between  her  and  the  United 
States,  474  et  *eq. — considerations  in 
the  event  of  a  war,  477 — necessity  of 
concentrating  her  forces  in  such  a  war. 
478— military  force  by  which  likely  to 
be  opposed,  479 — attacks  on  private 
property  to  be  avoided,  4,>U — necessity 
of  her  maintaining  a  naval  superiority 
on  the  lakes,  481 — superior  advantages 
of  the  Americans  for  ship-building, 
482— errors  of  the  government  in  the 
late  contest,  ib. — defencelessness  of 
Canada,  4S3 — statistics  of  shipping, 
4s5 — rejoicings  on  the  peace  of  Paris, 
489  —  views  of  parties  on  it,  49n — 
anticipations  of  the  friends  of  freedom, 
ib. — grants  to  the  duke  of  Wellington 
and  his  principal  generals,  492 — his 
reception  in  parliament,  4915 — the 
thanksgiving  at  St  Paul's,  494 — inter- 
ference of.  to  force  the  annexation  of 
Norway.  49.")— debates  on  it,  49(1  it  seq. 
— history  of  the  corn  laws,  5"7 — 
export  and  import  of  grain  during  the 
la-t  century,  5os — rea-ons  for  protec- 
tion to  agriculture,  5<i9 —  debates  in 
parliament  on  a  corn  law,  5]0  ft  .*cq. — 
the  bill  is  carried.  515 — secret  treaty 
at  Vienna,  with  France  and  Austria, 
543  -  cession^  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna 
to  Holland,  547 — preparations  on  the 
return  from  Elba,  556 — treaty  with  the 
other  powers  against  Napoleon.  597 — 
preparations,  59s  — finances,  supplies 
voted,  iv.e.,  600,  065 — subsidies  to  the 
other  powers,  6ul — her  national  debt 
at  this  time,  667. 
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Rejoicings  in,  on  the  results  of 
Waterloo,  and  the  advance  to  Paris, 
xiv.  84 — arrival  of  Napoleon  at,  93 — • 

and  his  removal  to  St  Helena,  ib 

the  second  treaty  of  Paris,  100 — ge- 
neral effect  of  the  Revolution  on  her, 
123 — productive  powers  of  her  agri- 
culturists, 135— consumption  of  ani- 
mal food,  139 — her  successes  during 
the  war,  111! — her  maritime  successes, 
147 — her  expenditure,  149 — her  colo- 
nial conquests,  150  —  her  internal 
growth  and  prosperity,  151 — increased 
population,  revenue,  <.tc.,  15:2—  tables 
of  commerce,  taxes,  loans,  &c.,  ib. 
note — growth  of  her  commerce  since 
the  peace,  153 — and  of  her  colonial 
power,  154 — sketch  of  her  capital,  155 
— causes  of  her  great  dominion,  161 — 
the  character  of  the  people,  //>. — phy- 
sical advantages  of  her  situation,  Ki3 
— policy  of  the  government  as  regards 
the  navy,  164 — effects  of  the  system 
of  colonial  administration,  16(5 — loy- 
alty of  her  colonies,  1(JS — her  system 
of  paper  currency,  170 — its  effect  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  war,  171 — notes 
in  circulation,  price  of  gold,  commerce, 
&c.,  172 — influence  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  173 — principles  on  which  the 
war  was  conducted,  170 — which  gain- 
ed her  general  concurrence  in  it,  i/>. — 
principles  of  decay  implanted  in  her 
by  her  success,,  179  —  present  evils 
which  threaten  her,  180 — symptoms 
of  decay  manifested  since  the  peace, 
1>1 — increase  of  pauperism,  ///. — the 
change  in  the  currency  system,  183 — 
and  of  the  reciprocity  system.  184 — 
passing  of  the  Reform  Hill,  185 — its 
tendency  to  break  up  the  empire.  18(5 
--  movement  in  favour  of  free  trade, 
1  87 — these  changes  due  to  ascendancy 
of  the  commercial  classes,  LS8 — and 
this  arose  out  of  the  triumphs  of  the 
war,  189 — analogy  between  her  condi- 
tion and  that  of  Rome,  191 — both 
having  reached  the  natural  limits  of 
empire,  192,  194  — mode  in  which  this 
ensues,  193 — the  conduct  of  govern- 
ment toward  Xapoleon  at  St  Helena, 
195 --- surrender  of  his  remains  to 
France,  19'.»  disappointment  of  de- 
mocratic anticipations  in,  217  —  illus- 
trates the  advantages  of  aristocratic 
government,  2o2  — •  spread  of  the 
colonial  empire  of,  by  the  Revolution, 
297. 

Great  feudatories  of  France,  inliuence  of 
the,  on  the  cause  of  freedom,  i.  91.  9'! 
—  destruction  of  their  jm\\er  as  a  cause 
of  the  Revolution.  1:'>7. 


Great  proprietors,  want  of,  in  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  i.  449. 

Great  Rebellion  in  England,  comparison 
of,  with  the  French  Revolution,  i.  49, 

viii.  207  ct  seq. — moderation  displayed, 
i.  50,  52 — influence  of  religion  in  it, 
51 — leaves  the  law  unchanged,  53 — 
and  the  distribution  of  property,  ib. — 
effects  of  it  on  the  distribution  of  po- 
litical power,  ib. — and  on  the  naval 
and  military  power  of  the  nation,  55 — 
causes  which  gave  it  its  peculiar  cha- 
racter, Hi. — its  religious  character  and 
republican  tendency,  78  —  circum- 
stances which  restrained  that  ten- 
dency, 79 — its  inild  character,  82 — 
circumstances  which  made  it  so,  84 — 
religious  fanaticism  characterising  it, 
141 — effects  upon  it  of  the  absence  of 
confiscation,  ii.  lo4  —  its  religious  cha- 
racter, xiv.  22*1. 

Great  Russia,  contrast  between,  and  the 
Ukraine,  x.  579. 

Greece,  influence  of  the  struggle  of,  with 
Persia,  i.  2 — limited  extent  of  freedom 
in,  11 — allotted  to  France  by  Tilsit, 
vii.  5156,  569. 

Greek  church,  the,  in  Russia,  x.  593. 

Greek  costume,  introduction  of,  into 
France,  i.  352 — its  prevalence  in  1796, 
iv.  383. 

Greek  drama,  comparison  of,  with  the 
French,  i.  142. 

Green,  Sir  Charles,  conquest  of  Surinam 
by,  vi.  246. 

Green,  colonel,  at  Tarragona,  x.  68 — 
captures  Montscrrat,  41  U. 

Greenleaf,  the  American  law  writer,  xiii. 
348. 

Greenock,  town  of,  its  population,  ii.  347 
note. 

Gregoirc,  the  abbe,  a  member  of  the  club 
Breton,  i.  474.  4>7  —  proposes  the  abo- 
lition of  royalty,  ii.  274 — on  the  state 
of  Britain,  442 — takes  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings for  restoring  the  Bourbons, 
xiii.  18'i. 

Gregorian  calendar,  abolition  of  the,  ii. 
274,  iii.  153 — re-established,  vi.  456. 

Gregorio,  bishop  of,  imprisoned  at  Vin- 
cenncs,  xi.  272  note. 

Gregory,  bishop  of  Biois,  firmness  of,  iii. 
184." 

Gregory,  Dr,  on  the  American  frigates, 
xiii.  39S  note. 

Grenadiers  a  chcval,  suppression  «•£  the, 
i.  2S<>. 

Crenelle,  plans  of  the  Jacobins  for  revolt 
at.  iv.  3S2 — their  outbreak  there.  :'s'i 
—  execution  of  Malet.  &e..  at,  xi.  264. 

Grenier.  general,  at  Wurt/.burg.  iv.  1  S3 
— at  Magnano.  v.  27,  30,  31— defeaied 
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Grenier,  general,  continued. 

at  the  Adda,  54  —joins  Macdonald,  66 
— defeated  atSavigliano,  151  —  at  Geno- 
la,  154,  155 — position  of,  at  close  of 
1799,  159 — and  in  campaign  of  Hohen- 
liuden,  416— defeated  at  Anipfiug,  418 
— at  Hohenlinden,  425,  426 — at  the 
Piave,  ix.  24 — at  liaab,  156-  joins  Eu- 
gene ou  the  Oder,  xi.  239 — position 
of,  1813,  323— operations  in  Italy,  xii. 
307 — captures  Fiestritz,  309 — defeated 
by  Hiller,  ib. — at  the  Miucio,  xiii.  15 — 
defeats  the  Neapolitans  at  Guastalla, 
20—021 — a  member  of  the  commis- 
sion of  government,  xiv.  76,  82. 

Grenoble,  parliament  of,  i.  362,  364, 
notes. 

Grenoble,  riots  in,  during  1788,  i.  380 — 
Baruave  elected  deputy  for,  471  note — 
predominance  of  the  Girondists  at,  iii. 
143 — reception  of  Pius  VII.  at,  ix. 
304 — his  removal  to  it  in  1812,  xi. 
271— advance  of  Napoleon  to,  during 
the  Hundred  Days,  xiii.  566,  570 — de- 
crees issued  thence  by  him,  570. 

Greuville,  lord,  note  by,  containing  the 
ultimatum  of  Great  Britain  in  1792,  ii. 
444.  445 — foreign  secretary  in  1793, 
iii.  23 — acts  called  by  his  name,  iv. 
145 — reflections  on  them,  147 — answer 
by  him  to  Napoleon's  proposals  of 
peace  in  1799,  v.  243 — defence  of  the 
war  by,  252— resignation  of,  512 — ar- 
guments against  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
629 — declines  office  in  1304,  vi.  2,51  — 
against  the  government  on  the  war 
with  Spain,  289 — against  the  Catholic 
disabilities,  378 — formation  of  a  mi- 
nistry intrusted  to  him  in  1806,  vii. 
&6 — his  principles,  87 — becomes  pre- 
mier, 8,8  —  arguments  for  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade,  398,  403 — circum- 
stances which  led  to  his  dismissal,  453 
tt  ?e</. — arguments  against  the  orders 
in  council,  viii.  132— attempt  to  form 
a  coalition  ministry  with  him,  ix.  250 — 
arguments  against  the  Peninsular  war, 
1809,  319-  and  1810,  488— negotia- 
tions with  him  in  1812  relative  to  the 
formation  of  a  ministry,  591,  595 — • 
rupture  of  those,  596  —  arguments 
against  the  continuance  of  the  war, 
1  Mil,  (MS — against  the  annexation  of 
Norway,  xiii  4lii>. 

Greussen,  defeat  of  Kalkreuth  at,  vii.  236. 

Greville,  colonel,  at  San  Sebastian,  xi. 
512,  513. 

Grey,  Sir  Charles,  subjugation  of  St 
Lucie  by.  iii.  391. 

Grey,  Mr  (Lord  Howick  and  Karl  Grey), 
against  the  war  in  17.'K5,  iii.  o  for 
parliamentary  reform  in  179:!,  10 — his 


Reform  bill  in  1831,  16  note— appears 
in  coloured  dress  on  the  execution  of 
the  French  king,  22  note — for  reform 
in  1797,iv.  225 — views  of,  .is  regarded 
the  union  of  Ireland,  v.  267— defence 
of  the  northern  coalition  by  him,  506 
— first  lord  of  the  admiralty  in  1806, 
vii.  88— refusal  of  succours  to  Russia 
by  him  in  1807,  368,  369— for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  398— in 
favour  of  Catholic  emancipation,  in 
1807,  450 — his  dismissal,  453— against 
the  conduct  of  the  king  ou  the  Catho- 
lic bill,  456 — order  in  council  issued 
by  him,  7th  January  1807,  viii.  128 — 
against  the  oiders  in  council,  132 — - 
note  by  him  to  the  Danish  minister  on 
the  subject,  137 — attempt  to  form  a 
coalition  ministry  with  him,  ix.  250 — 
against  the  Peninsular  war,  1809,  319 
—and  1810,  488— against  the  Regency 
bill,  580— negotiations  with  him  for 
the  formation  of  a  ministry  in  1812, 
591,  595 — against  the  continuance  of 
the  war,  1811,  668 — and  on  the  con- 
duct of  it,  1813,  xi.  428 — against  the 
annexation  of  Norway  to  Sweden,  xiii. 
496. 

Grieff,  a  forester,  x.  521. 

Griffiths,  admiral,  iii.  400  note— opera- 
tions of,  in  the  Penobscot,  xiii.  451. 

Grignon,  the  count  do,  iii.  561. 

Grille,  M.,  abstract  of  the  Cahiers  by,  i. 
395  note. 

Griuisel,  capture  of,  by  the  French,  1799, 
v.  117. 

Gris  Nex,  naval  combat  of,  vi.  425. 

Grisons,  occupation  of  the,  by  Austria, 
iv.  471 — operations  in,  1799,  v.  11,  34 
— retreat  of  the  French  from,  39 — • 
passage  of  the  Alps  into,  by  Suwarroff, 
135— operations  in,  1800,  436. 

Grippsholrn,  imprisonment  of  Gustavus 
at,  x.  521. 

Gri/el,  captain,  a  Jacobin  partisan,  iv. 
382  — betrayal  of  his  associates  by,  385. 

Grodno,  passage  of  the  Niemen  by  the 
French  at,  xi.  2 — losses  sustained  by 
them  between  it  and  Witcpsk,  22. 

Qroningen  overrun  by  the  French,  1794, 
iii.  471. 

Groot,  repulse  of  the  French  at,  v.  143. 

Gros  Bois,  Moreau's  estate  of,  given  to 
Herthier,  vi.  336. 

Gros  Mornc,  surrender  of  Maurepas  at, 
vi.  124. 

Gross  Becren,  battle  of,  xii.  153 — suc- 
cesses which  followed  it,  15(5. 

Gross  Glockner,  the,  ix.  95. 

Gross  Terner,  the,  ix.  75. 

Grotius,  justification  of  the  Copenhagen 
expedition  from,  viii.  267  note. 
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Grotto,  actions  at  the,  x.  478. 

Grouchy,  marshal,  iutrigues  of,  in  Sardi- 
nia, iv.  493  note — takes  military  pos- 
session of  Lombardy,  &c.,  494 — repulse 
of,  before  Ceva,  v.  60,  01  — at  Novi, 
1013,  105,  108  —  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner,  109— at  Hohenlinden,  422, 
425  —  and  in  pursuit,  429,  433  —  at 
Friedland,  vii.  535 — viii.  170  note — 
appointed  governor  of  Madrid,  340 — 
at  lluab,  ix.  150,  158 — at  Wagram, 
ISO,  192— his  corps  in  1812,  x.  030— 
at  Borodino,  xi.  74,  80 — and  losses  sus- 
tained by  him,  210  note — commands 
the  cavalry  in  1813,  xii.  493  —  at 
Vauchainps,  508,  509,  510 — is  wound- 
ed at  Craone,  609 — at  Laon,  013— his 
forces  during  this  campaign,  049  — 
operations  against  the  due  d'Angou- 
lerne,  xiii.  593  et  te<j. — capitulation  of 
that  prince  to  him,  595 — forces  at  the 
opening  of  the  Waterloo  campaign, 
070  —  and  at  Wavre,  xiv.  307  —  at 
Ligny,  xiii.  042  —  detached  to  follow 
the  Prussians,  059,  661— battle  of 
Wavre,  xiv.  40 — retreats  to  Laon,  48 
— effect  of  his  absence  from  Waterloo, 
65  —  defeated  at  Villars  Cotteret,  79 
et  xcq. 

Grund,  combat  at,  vi.  596. 

Griinebach,  combat  at,  and  death  of  Bes- 
sieres,  xi.  351. 

Gruyer,  general,  xii.  030. 

Grynau,  contest  at,  v.  128. 

Guadalaviar,  passage  of  the,  by  Suchet, 
x.  (.>0. 

Guadalaxara,  capture  of,  by  the  Span- 
iards, x.  378 — contributions  levied  on, 
xi.  401. 

Guadalete  river,  x.  39. 

Guarluloupe,  subjugation  of,  by  the  Bri- 
tish in  1  794,  iii.  391  —re-establishment 
of  slavery  in,  vi.  128 — the  insurrec- 
tion, and  its  suppression,  130  —  expe- 
dition of  Missiessy  to,  vi.  428  —  pro- 
mised to  Sweden  by  the  treaty  of  Oere- 
bro,  xi.  314—  cession  of,  to  Sweden, 
xii.  0 — but  restored  to  France  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  xiii.  230. 

Guadalquiver  river,  the,  viii.  402. 

Guadarrama  pass,  passage  of  the,  by  Na- 
poleon, viii.  Onl. 

Guadet,  a  leader  of  the  Girondists,  ii. 
120  — bought  by  the  court,  122— his 
character,  128 — supports  the  mob  on 
the  20th  June.  1  X2  —  interview  of, 
with  the  queen,  195 — his  failing  popu- 
larity, 240-  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee of  general  defence,  545  note  — de- 
nounced by  the  sections,  548— moves 
the  trial  of  Marat.  554  —  again  de- 
nounced by  the  mob  550  —  pro- 


poses a  separation  of  the  Convention, 
560  —  his  arrest  decreed,  570  —  his 
trial  and  condemnation,  578  —  his 
death,  589. 

Guadiana,  valley  of  the,  viii.  402. 

Guard,  conventional,  proposals  for,  ii. 
284,  562. 

Guard,  National,  see  National. 

Guard,  the  Imperial,  organisation  of  the, 
at  Boulogne,  vi.  417 — Napoleon's  rea- 
sons for  not  engaging,  at  Borodino, 
xi.  85 — state  of,  during  the  retreat  from 
Moscow,  149  note — its  condition  on 
reaching  Smolensko,  153  —  and  at 
Orcha,  171 — the  last  regiments  with- 
drawn from  Spain  in  1813,  295 — part- 
ing of  Napoleon  \vith,atFontainebleau, 
xiii.  214 — its  dissolution,  530. 

Guarda  (Spain),  defeat  of  the  Portuguese 
at,  viii.  515 — Massena  driven  from,  ix. 
544. 

Guarda,  lake  of,  see  Guarda. 

Guareua,  retreat  of  Wellington  across 
the,  x.  351 — combat  at,  352. 

Guastalla,  the  duchy  of,  bestowed  on 
Pauline,  vii.  100 — defeat  of  the  Nea- 
politans at,  xiii.  20. 

Guatimala,  province  of,  its  population, 
1810,  x.  242  note  —  its  commerce, 
020. 

Guavaqu.il,  revolt  of,  x.  259  —  submits, 
200. 

Guayra,  destruction  of,  x.  263 — massacre 
at,  207. 

Gudin,  general,  operations  of,  in  the 
Alps,  v.  115 — at  the  Devil's  bridge, 
117 — is  driven  from  the  St  Gothard, 
129 — subsequent  operations  of,  130 — 
at  Salzburg,  431  —  at  Auerstadt,  vii. 
224  ct  sc'j. — losses  of  his  division  in 
that  battle,  232  note— at  Pultusk,  315, 
317 — viii.  170  note — at  Echmuhl,  677 
— at  Wagram,  ix.  193  —  is  wounded 
there,  i(>.—  at  Yalutina,  xi.  47 — death 
of,  there,  48. 

Gueldres,  ceded  by  Prussia,  vi.  152  note. 

Guerilla  warfare  of  Spain,  uniform  cha- 
racter of  the,  viii.  397  —  its  origin. 
398. 

Guerillas,  increase  of  the,  in  Spain,  x. 
122 — their  ranks  recruited  bv  the  atro- 
cities of  the  French,  132— interrup- 
tion of  the  French  communications  by 
them,  1813.  xi.  475. 

Guerilla  warfare,  efforts  of  Napoleon  to 
rouse,  in  France,  xii.  5'.'7. 

Giu-riii.  M.,  murder  of,  ii.  2''7. 

Guerrier,  the,  at  the  Nile.  iv.  000, 
601. 

Guerriere,  capture  of  the,  xiii.  391. 

Guesclin.  violation  of  the  tomb  of,  iii. 
Hi  it  M. 
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Guetario,  capture  of,  by  the  Spaniards, 
x.  411. 

Guiaua,  transportation  of  the  royalist 
leaders  to,  iv.  404 — Portuguese,  ceded 
to  France,  v.  614 — its  productiveness, 
x.  '224 — supports  the  Spanish  regency, 
260 — restored  to  France,  xiii.  236. 

Guice,  intrenched  camp  of,  iii.  76. 

Guiche,  due  de,  i.  379. 

Guiche,  duchesse  de,  v.  295  note. 

Guidal,  general,  an  associate  of  Malet's, 
xi.  201,  262 — execution  of,  2(54. 

Guienne,  province  of.  during  the  Hun- 
dred days,  xiii.  592. 

Guildhall,  London,  the,  allied  sovereigns 
at,  xiii.  244. 

Guildries  of  Holland,  the,  iii.  464. 

Guilheiin,  51.,  i.  526  note. 

Guillaume  Tell,  the,  at  the  Nile,  iv.  599, 
604. 

Guillemiuot,  general  count,  chief  of  the 
French  engineers,  v.  61 — mission  of, 
to  Turkey,  vii.  568 — x.  58 — at  Malo- 
Jaroslawitz,  xi.  129  —  forces  under, 
181:5,  xii.  630— at  Hochheim,  2S2. 

Guillet.  general,  v.  55. 

Guillotiere,  battle  of,  xii.  59(1. 

Guillotin,  Dr,  proposes  the  Tennis-court 
oath,  i.  498 — 528 — report  by  him  on 
the  penal  code,  and  introduction  of  his 
machine,  ii.  16. 

Guillotine,  adoption  of  the,  by  the  As- 
sembly, ii.  16 — first  employment  of, 
243  note — changes  of  its  place,  iii.  311, 
318. 

Guiualdo,  retreat  of  Wellington  to,  x. 
186 — his  danger  there,  188. 

Guingerlot,  murder  of,  ii.  235. 

Guipu/.coa,  the  French  in,  iii.  415. 

Guizot,  51.,  views  of,  on  the  Xorman 
conquest,  i.  70  note — character  of  the 
works  of,  ix.  563,  xiv.  121.  14 4  —  minis- 
ter under  Louis  XVIII.,  xiii.  533. 

Gunibinnen,  arrival  of  Ney  at,  xi.  192. 


Gunpowder,  influence  of  the  discovery 
of,  on  freedom,  i.  42. 

Guuzburg,  combat  at,  vi.  543. 

G urwooci,  colonel,  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  x. 
300,  303. 

Gustavus  III.,  king  of  Sweden,  ii.  394 — 
measures  of,  for  the  deliverance  of 
Louis  XVI.,  413  —  warlike  views  of, 
1791,  418— his  death,  434.— See  also 
Sweden. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  Great,  character 
of,  x.  505. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden, 
conduct  of,  1805,  vi.  633 — conversa- 
tion of.  with  Brune,  vii.  480  note — 
hostilities  against,  1807,  viii.  243  — 
resolves  to  resist  the  aggressions  of 
Russia,  x.  512  — neglect  of  defensive 
preparations,  513 — arrests  the  Russian 
ambassador,  515 — prepares  for  the  con- 
quest of  Norway,  ib. — his  views  on  it 
and  on  Denmark,  517 — conspiracy  for 
his  dethronement,  518  —  measures 
against  the  conspirators,  519  —  is 
arrested,  520 — and  resigns  the  crown, 
521 — his  formal  deposition,  522. — See 
also  Sweden. 

Gustavus  Vasu,  character  of,  x   505. 

Guttstadt,  combat  of,  vii.  487 — second, 
514. 

Guyavari  river,  x.  211. 

Guyeux,  general,  at  Lonato,  iv.  91 — at 
Arcola,  112— at  Neumarckt,  302  -  sub- 
sequent operations,  U>. 

Guyon,  general,  at  Krasnoi,  xi.  164. 

Guyot,  general,  xi.  599,  xii.  493,  629 
—  publicly  censured  by  Napoleon, 
538. 

Guy  ton  Morveau,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittees, ii.  545,518,  iii.  59,  notes. 

G \valior,  cession  of,  to  the  British,  viii. 
73,  74 — its  restoration  demanded  by 
Scindiah,  95 — and  granted.  10H. 

Gymnasiums  of  Austria,  the,  vi.  513. 


Haarlem,  formation  of  the  sea  of,  iii.  siege  of  Saguntum.  88 — at  Albufera, 

•157  -  submi.-siun  of.  to  the  French,  97,  98 — defeats  the  Spaniards  at  the 

47" -combats  near.  1799,  v.  147  re-  Xucar.  xii.  329— at  Ordal,  333— is  be- 

volt  of,  against  the  French,  xii.  3<il.  sieged  in  Barcelona,  xiii.  65. 

Haarlem  man-of-war,  capture  of  the,  iv.  Habitans  of  Canada,  character  of  the, 

274.  L'75.  xiii.  '-i.'iS. 

Habeas  Corpus  act,  suspension  of  the,  in  Haddick,  general,  operations  of,  against 

17!M.  iii.  379— continued  in  1795.  539  Leeourbe,    v.  41  —  position  and   forces 

in    179s,   iv.    421      and    in    l^m,    v.  of,   1799.   67  —  at  Aosta,   152  —  with- 
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Hadji  All,  x.  466. 
Hiumus,  the  spahis  of,  x.  450. 
Hagelsborg,  siege  of  fort  of,  vii.  503. 
Hague,  residence  of  Voltaire  at,  i.  158 — 
treaty  concluded  at,  1794,  iii.  409  — 
occupation  of,  by  the  French,  470. 
Hainau,  defeat  of  the  French  at,  xi.  402. 
Halberstadt,   cession    of,    by  Prussia  at 
Tilsit,  vii.  561  note — defeat  of  general 
Ochs  at,  xi.  407. 
Halen,  secretary  to  Suchet,  treachery  of, 

xiii.  64. 
Halfwcg,  capture  of,  by  the  Russians,  xii. 

305. 

Halket,  general,  at  Vitoria,  xi.  496 — at 
Quatre  Bras,  xiii.  655 — at  Waterloo, 
xiv.  26,  29,  40,  42. 

Hall  of  the  Assembly  at  Versailles,  de- 
scription of  the,  i.  433. 
Hall  of  Menus,  meeting  of  the  Tiers  Etat 

in,  i.  439. 

Hall,  salt  mines  of,  ix.  91 — capture  of, 
by  Spcchbacher,  110' — forcing  of  its 
bridge,  121. 

Hall,  detachment  by  Wellington  to,  dur- 
ing Waterloo,  xiv.  4. 
Ilallum  ou  the  State  trials  of  England, 

i.  236. 

Halle,  defeats  of  the  Prussians  at,  1806, 
vii.   237 — occupied  by  Grcnier,  1813, 
xi.  323 — by  the  Allies,  334,  343 — cap- 
tured by  Bulow,  305. 
Haller,  French  commissary  at  Home,  iv. 

475  note,  484. 

Hallowell.  captain,  at  Cape  St  Vincent, 
iv.  217  note— at  the  Nile,  601,  602— 
captured,  v.  6o2 — in  the  Bay  of  Rosas, 
ix.  342 — operations  against  Tarragona, 
xii.  326. 

Ham,  imprisonment  of  the  Jacobin 
leaders  at,  iii.  595  —  state  prison  of, 
viii.  19  t. 

Hamburg,  captured  by  the  Danes,  1S01, 
v.  5'i5,  539— -evacuated,  554 — occupied 
by  the  French,  l>o.3.  vi.  222— seizure 
uf  Sir  (Jeorge  liumboldt  at,  271 — ex- 
actions of  the  French  from,  vii.  142 — 
occupied  by  them  under  ilortier.  273 
—  contributions  levied  at  various  times, 
"03,372  note,  viii.  1  27—  atrocities  of 
Davoust  in,  1  19  note— government  of 
it  by  Bourrienne.  228 — occupied  by 
( 'ara  St  C'yr.  xi.  241  — enthusiasm  in 
1^12  in  favour  of  Napoleon,  259 — ar- 
rest of  the  Austrian  envoy  at,  1813, 
3m!  —  its  cession  demanded  by  Den- 
mark. 314 — is  occupied  by  Vandamme, 
323— -by  the  Allies,  32'i — enthusiasm 
in  their  favour,  327—  operations  of  the 
French  against  it.  -llo —  its  capture, 
ifi. —  is  fortified  by  1'avoust,  xii.  2o — 
contributions  levied  bv  him.  i/>.  note, 


xiv.  96  —  operations  at  and  near  it 
during  1813,  xii.  184  —  Bernadottc  is 
moved  toward  it,  262 — amount  of  the 
French  force  in,  269  —  proposed  capi- 
tulation of  it,  295  —  is  blockaded  by 
Benningsen,  540  —  operations  at  it, 
1814,  and  its  evacuation  in  terms  of 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  xiii.  97,  234 — op- 
pression of  Davoust  at  it,  234. 

Hameln,  occupation  of,  by  Prussia,  v. 
539 — capture  of,  by  the  French,  vii. 
253. 

Hamilton,  Mr,  against  the  sinking  fund, 
vii.  21,  23. 

Hamilton,  general,  at  Albuera,  x.  152, 
1 57  —  defence  of  Alba  de  Tormes  by, 
400. 

Hamilton,  lady  Emma,  iv.  497 — conduct 
of,  with  regard  to  the  Neapolitan  in- 
surgents, v.  83 — patriotic  spirit  shown 
by,  vi.  457  —  her  ultimate  fate,  478 
note. 

Hamm,  residence  of  Louis  XVIII.  at, 
xii.  517. 

Hanimel,  general,  at  liaab,  ix.  159. 

Hammerton,  colonel,  at  Quatre  Bras,  xiii. 
652  note. 

Hampden,  capture  of,  by  the  British, 
xiii.  450. 

Hampton,  general,  invasion  of  Canada  by, 
and  his  defeat,  xiii.  421. 

Hampton,  capture  of,  by  the  British,  xiii. 
407. 

Hanaii,  battle  of.  xii.  273  ct  seq. — capture 
of  the  town  of.  by  the  French,  276 — 
recaptured  by  the  Bavarians,  278  — 
results  of  the  battle,  279— light  which 
it  threw  on  previous  operations.  2>o. 

Hangal,  capture  of,  by  the  British,  viii. 
39. 

Hannibal,  comparison  of  his  passage  of 
the  Alps  with  Napoleon's,  v.  354  note, 

Hannibal  man-of-war,  capture  of  the,  v. 
604. 

Hanover,  inclination  of,  to  Prussia,  iii. 
25 — decree  forbidding  quarter  to  the 
troops  of,  279  —  invaded  and  over- 
run by  Prussia,  1  Nil.  v.  5u5.  539-  sur- 
rendered by  her.  555— the  sei/urc  of, 
proposed  by  Napoleon  to  Pru.-sia.  615 
-ovenun  by  France,  lNi3.  vi.  22i>-~ 


negotiations   of   Prussia  regarding  it, 
27o,   ill,  531— measures  of  the  Allies 


run  and  occupied  by  them.  575.  i!n4-~ 
its  ~ "     


restitution   secretly  otleied   by 


Napoleon,  15o.  158— government  of  it 

by  the  Fruich,  2'is — overrun  by  Mor- 
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Hanover,  continued. 

tier,  1806,  273  — article  of  Tilsit  re- 
garding it,  5(5-1  —  excitement  in  it 
against  the  French,  ix.  126 — formally 
annexed  to  France,  x.  538  —  regency 
organised  on  their  departure,  xi.  330 
— overthrow  of  the  French  power  in 
it,  xii.  285— contingent  of,  1813,  436, 
645 — disposal  of  it  by  the  congress  of 
Vienna,  xiii.  539 — position  given  to  it 
in  the  German  confederacy,  545 — ces- 
sions to  it  from  Saxony,  548 — its  con- 
tingent, 1815,  597 — subsidy  to  it,  601. 

Hanse  towns,  contributions  levied  by 
the  Directory  on  the,  iv.  535 — exac- 
tions of  Xapoleon  from  them,  1806, 
vii.  142  —  he  claims  to  be  protector 
of  them,  149 — -are  offered  by  him  in 
exchange  for  Naples,  160  —  military 
government  of  them,  268  —  occupied 
by  Mortier,  1806,  273  —  exactions  of 
the  French  in,  303.  372  note,  viii.  127 
—  oppressive  government  of  them,  228 
— are  formally  annexed  to  France,  x. 
538 — demand  made  by  Denmark  for 
them,  xi.  313 — insurrection  of,  and  ex- 
pulsion of  the  French,  330 — their  in- 
dependence demanded  at  Prague,  xii. 
57,  60. 

Hansrur-k  Viertel,  cession  of,  to  Bavaria, 
ix.  266. 

Harbours,  sums  expended  by  Xapoleon 
on,  xi.  284,  285  note. 

Harbours,  natural,  of  Britain,  ii.  342, 
343. 

Harburg,  siege  of,  by  Woronzoff,  xii.  285 
— captured,  xiii.  97. 

Harcourt,  colonel,  conquest  of  the  Cut- 
tack  by,  viii.  63 — captures  Khoordiah, 
97. 

Hardesrg,  general,  at  Wagratn.  ix.  181  — 
defeats  the  French  at  llomilly,  xii.  525 
— defeated  at  Valjouan,  530. 

Hardcnberg,  prince,  career  and  charac- 
ter of,  vi.  27"  note  -his  opinion  of  the 
treaty  of  Bale,  iii.  53 1  note — negotia- 
tions with  France.  1796.  iv.  198  — on 
the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  during 
the  mutiny  of  the  fleet,  239  note-  his 
pacific  policy.  1797.  332  — on  the  firm- 
nessof  the  British  government  in  179S, 
5:52  -on  the  spoliations  of  the  French 
in  Switzerland.  462  note  -his  acces- 
sion to  office,  vi.  270— 371— his  views 
on  Hanover,  411 —correspondence  re- 
garding it.  41.'!  —  heads  the  war  party 
in  Prussia.  536  -his  increasing  ascen- 
dancy*, f>71 — ignorant  of  the  treaty  for 
the  seizure  of  Hanover,  63u  note,  631, 
vii.  1  11  — plunderofhisseatbyDavoust, 
267  —  Napoleon's  jealousy  of  him.  viii. 
2112 —  a  member  of  the  Tugendbund, 


239  —  on  the  rupture  between  Russia 
and  Great  Britain,  272  note — report 
on  the  French  forces  in  Prussia,  x.  543 
note — xi.  226 — proposals  made  by  him 
to  France  in  1812,  232  —  patriotic 
efforts  of,  1813,  246 — terms  proposed 
to  Xapoleon,  249  —  statement  of  the 
grounds  of  hostility,  254 — correspon- 
dence with  Metternich,  1813,  305,  307 
— xii.  128 — at  the  allied  council  at 
Bar-sur-Aube,  554  —  signs  the  final 
treaty  between  Xapoleon  and  the 
Allies,  xiii.  208 — views  of,  at  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna,  540 — and  statement 
of  Prussia's  claims  on  Saxony,  544. 

Hardenberg,  count,  death  of,  xii.  126 
note. 

Hardi,  M.  le,  a  Girondist,  denounced,  ii. 
556  note — his  arrest  decreed,  576 — 
his  death,  583. 

Hardinge,  captain,  at  Corunna,  viii.  616 
—  at  Albuera,  x.  153,  158. 

Hardy,  captain,  at  the  battle  of  the 
Baltic,  v.  528— at  Trafalgar,  vi.  466, 
467,  469. 

Hardy.  Antoine  Francois,  a  Girondist, 
denounced  by  the  sections,  ii.  556 
note. 

Hardy,  an  Englishman,  trial  of,  iii.  383. 

Hardy,  a  Scotchman,  trial  and  transport- 
ation of,  iii.  381. 

Hardy,  general,  defeat  of,  at  Ampfing, 
v.  418 — in  St  Domingo,  vi.  120  —  at 
Crete  a  Pierrot,  124  —  and  against 
Christophe,  125— his  death,  132. 

Harel,  M.,  account  of  the  trial  of  the  due 
d'Knghieuby,  vi.  314  ct  set].,  318. 

Harem,  effects  of  the  seclusion  of,  in 
the  East,  x.  438. 

Hargicourt,  count,  xiii.  86. 

Harispe,  general,  defeats  the  Spaniards 
at  the  Cabrillas,  viii.  474  — at  Saguu- 
tum,  x.  93  — at  Albufera,  97,  98— de- 
feats O'DonnellatCastalla,  4<»S— again 
victorious  at  Yecla,  xi.  472 — and  again 
at  Ordal,  xii.  330 — efforts  of,  to  rouse 
the  peasantry,  xiii.  36 — defeated  at 
Hellette,  Garris,  &c.,  39- -at  Orthes, 
43,  49— at  Aire,  52— at  Tarbcs,  60— 
at  Toulouse,  74.  81 — wounded  there, 
83 — and  taken  prisoner,  85,  86. 

Harpe,  general,  forces  under,  1810,  xi. 
341  note. 

Harpe,  La.  ST  La  Harpe. 

Harps,  general,  joins  Bulow,  xi.  408. 

Harris,  lord,  appreciation  of  Wellington 
l>y,  viii.  6  note  —  opposition  of,  to 
Wullesley,  21  —  invades  the  Mysore, 
21 — victory  of,  at  Malavelly,  25 — in- 
vests Seringapatain,  26 — its  capture, 
29 — appoints  Wellington  governor  of 
it,  34. 
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Harris,  lieutenant,  xiii.  170  note. 

Harrison,  general,  defeat  of,  at  Miami, 

xiii.  411— defeat  of  Proctor  by,  419— 

forces  for  the  invasion  of  Canada,  421. 

Harrowby,    lord,    minister    for    foreign 

affairs  in  1804,  vi.   251 — ambassador 

to  Prussia  iu  1805,  573 — proceedings 

relative  to  the  annexation  of  Hanover, 

630  note — xii.  501 — arguments  fur  the 

annexation  of  Norway,  xiii.  491). 

Hartau,  advance  of  Napoleon  to,  xii.  159 

— skirmish  at,  ISO. 
Ilartwell,  residence  of  Louis  XV HI.  at, 

xii.  520,  xiii.  231. 
Hai-velay,  M.  cle,  i.  322. 
Hurvelay,  madume  d',  i.  321 — marriage 

of  Calonne  to,  3G2  note. 
Harvey,  captain,  wounded  on  the  1st  of 
Juno,  iii.  399 — at  Trafalgar,  vi.  466, 468 
— ix.  335. 

Harvey,  captain  Felton,  x.  191. 
Harvey,  colonel,  at  Salamanca,  x.  360. 
Harvey,   colonel,   at    Stony    Creek,   xiii. 

414. 

Harville,  general,  ii.  491,  iii.  31. 
Haspinger,  Joseph,  character  of,  ix.  100, 
118—  at  the  battle  of  Inuspruek,  122 
—  -resolves  on  continuing  the  contest, 
274  — at  the  bridge  of  Laditch,  i/i., 
275— at  the  third  battle  of Innspruck, 
278  —defeats  Rusca  at  Tyrol  castle,  284 
— escape  of,  28!). 

Hassan  Pasha,  ii.  4"7 — defence  of  Ronds- 
chouk  by.  x.  471' — surrenders  it,  487 — 
occupies  Plewne,  4 88 — and  reoccupies 
Pumdsehouk,  4!'2. 
Ha-slach,  battle  of,  vi.  54  t. 
Hastings,    the    marquis    of,    sec    Moira, 

earl. 

Hastings,  Warren,  measures  of,  against 
Hyder  Ali.  vii.  i'5u — his  early  history 
and  career,  651 — Lis  character  and 
errors.  653— prosecution  of,  660  tt  .•><'>/. 
— his  acipiittal,  665 — conduct  of  the 
East  India  Company  toward  him,  !>>. 
note  -  change  in  public  opinion  re- 
garding him,  6i;5— his  last  letter  to  the 
East  India  directors,  666. 
Hatley,  lieutenant,  intrepid  act  of,  iv. 

2/  2. 

Hatry.  general,  v.  27. 
Ihit/fcld,    prince,    affair   of,    vii.    25'.'   ct 
.•«>/.    -iiiis.-i.jn  of,  to  Paris  in  1  SI  3,  xi. 

Hauj^wit/.  ''ount  de.  conferences  of,  with 
lord  Maimeftbury  in  1794,  iii.  427  — 
convention  with  France  in  1796,  iv. 
1  98-- 330  -defence  of  the  aimed  neu- 
trality by.  v.  5oi!  —  retires  from  office  in 
Prussia,  vi.  27o — his  declining  consi- 
der;ition  there,  571—  sent  to  notify  the 
(•.invention  between  Prussia  and  Uus- 
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sin,  572— but  delays  setting  out  to  do 
so,  573— arrives  at  the  French  camp 
before  Austerlitz,  604  —  his  perfidy 
after  that  battle,  628 — his  reception 
by  Napoleon,  and  treaty  concluded, 
620,  630 — conversation  with  Napoleon, 
631  note — embarrassment  caused  by 
his  treaty,  vii.  137 — further  treaty 
signed  by  him,  138 — policy  of  his  ad- 
ministration, 189  —  dismissed  from 
office,  viii.  232. 

Ilausenan,  case  of  the,  v.  493. 

Haute  police  of  Prussia,  the,  viii.  235. 

Hauteur  de  Grasse,  the,  iii.  115. 

Hautpoul,  general,  v.  425. 

Havannah,  services  of  Duncan  at  the,  iv. 
2'i3  —  importation  of  slaves  into,  vii. 
4ii5. 

Havoiski,  general,  defeat  of  Soult's  cav- 
alry by,  vii.  517. 

Havre,  works  at  the  harbour  of.  vi.  96 — 
landing  of  Napoleon's  remains  at,  xiv. 
2  On. 

Hawkesbury,  lord,  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  v.  512 — conducts  the  negotia- 
tions for  the  peace  of  Amiens,  621  ct 
scq. — defence  of  it  in  parliament,  634 

—  reply  to   Napoleon's   complaints  in 
1  MJO,  vi.  196 — arguments  of,  in  favour 
of  war,  2iiO  — retires  from  the  ministry, 
251 — defence  of  the  government  with 
regard  to  the  war  with  Spain,  292 — on 
the  affair  of  Spencer  Smith,  261 — argu- 
ments against  the  Catholic  claims,  379 
— -the  premiership  offered  tohim.vii.  84 

—  declaration  by.  regarding  neutrals, 
131— home  secretary  in  1807.  455,456 
note  —  arguments   for    the    orders  in 
council,  viii    136. 

Hawkshawe,  colonel,  wounded  at  Albuera, 
x.  l.V.i. 

Haxo,  general,  defeat  and  death  of,  ii. 
678. 

Haxo.  colonel,  afterwards  general,  sent  to 
aiil  in  the  defence  of  Constantinople, 
vii.  416 — fortification  of  Hamburg  by, 
xii.  20  —  communicates  Napoleon's 
instructions  to  Vandamme  before 
Culm,  105  — at  Culm.  137 — fortification 
of  Paris  by,  xiii.  »125. 

Hay.  general,  death  of,  at  Bayoune,  xiii. 
jut. 

Hayti.  republic  of.  established,  vii.  429. — 
Ni  St  Domingo. 

Head,  voting  by,  endeavours  of  the  popu- 
lar party  to  secure,  i.  398—  is  opposed 
by  the  parliament,  399—  and  by  the 
notables.  4ul — left  undetermined,  4u3 

—  secret  views  of  Nccker  regarding  it, 
•116  —  which   are   assented   to   by  the 
king.  417 — demanded  in  the  cahiers  of 
the  Tiers  Etat.  445. 
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Hearth  tax  in  Brittany,  the,  i.  4<">6. 

Heath  field,  lord,  vii.  664. 

Heber,  bishop,  oil  India,  vii.  507,  610. 

Hebert,  Jacques  Rene,  a  member  of  the 
Cordeliers,  ii.  134— early  life  of,  599 
note  —  character  of  him  and  of  his 
journal,  518  note  —  his  influence, 
560  —  arrested  by  the  Commission 
of  Twelve,  562  —  liberated,  566  — 
evidence  given  by  him  against  the 
Girondists,  580  —  character  of  his 
party,  598  et  seq. — denunciation  of  the 
Lyoune.se  by  him,  iii.  113 — and  of  the 
Jolies  Intriguantes,  153 — his  treatment 
of  the  royal  family,  160  —  evidence 
given  by  him  on  the  queen's  trial,  165 

—  public  avowal  of  atheism  by,  178 — 
introduces  the  goddess  of  reason  into 
the  Convention,  179 — orders  the  de- 
struction of  the  steeples  of  Paris,  181 

—  his    principles,    and   those    of    his 
party.  211 — his  proceedings  condemn- 
ed   by    Robespierre,    215  —  ami    his 
destruction    resolved    on,    217,    223 — 
singular  proposal   by  Robespierre   to 
him,  21  ^ — attack  by  Camille  Desmou- 
lins  on  him,  222  —  is  expelled  from 
the  Jacobins,  but   readmitted,  224  — 
treatment  of  the  dauphin  by  him.  615 

—  his     arrest     and     execution,    228, 
229 — his  corruption,   230   note — exe- 
cution of  his  widow,  243 — impression 
made  by  the  fall  of  his  party  in  Europe, 
2S1. 

Hebertists,  see  Anarchists. 

Hebrides,  fisheries  of  the,  ii.  34-1. 

He'douville.  M.,  v.  202 — commissioner  to 
St  Domingo,  vi.  Ill  —  ambassador  to 
St  Petersburg,  1S<>2,  146,  149  — re- 
called from  thence,  258. 

Heeren  on  maritime  law,  v.  486  note — 
the  works  of.  ix.  .r>71. 

Heilsburg,  winter-quarters  of  the  Rus- 
sians at,  vii.  487 — intrenched  camp  of, 
512  -Benningsen  retreats  to  it.  517 — 
battle  of,  521  —appearance  of  the  field 
after  it.  525--is  evacuated.  52'!. 

Heineccius  on  maritime  law,  v.  4S5  note. 

Heinglaisgush,  capture  of,  by  the  British, 
viii.  7'1. 

IMder,  defeat  of  the  French  at,  v.  130. 

Helioj.oli-s  battle  of,  v.  5'):-. 

Hell,  valley  of,  retreat  of  Moreau  through 
the,  iv.  I'll. 

Hellesp"];t.  passage  of  the.  by  the  Rus- 
sian fleet,  iv.  tj]:',.—  S<r  Dardanelles. 

Hellcttc.  defeat  of  Ilaris-po  at,  xiii.  •'>'.'. 

Hflsingborg,  city  of,  v.  521,  525  --con- 
vention of,  vi.  4u'.'. 

Helsinirfors,  capture  of,  bv  the  Russians, 
x.  51:!. 

Helvetic  republic,  independence  of,  guar- 


ranteed  by  Luneville,  v.  469— and  by 
Presburg,  vi.  635.- — See  Switzerland. 

Helvetius,  the  writings  of,  i.  175. 

Helvoetsluys,  preparations  at,  1805,  vi. 
415. 

Hemart,  president,  vi.  332,  333. 

Hendorf,  combats  at,  v.  308,  433. 

Henestrosa,  Don  Juan  de,  viii.  582! 

Henriade  of  Voltaire,  the,  L  158,  163. 

Heuriot,  Francois,  heads  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  31st  May,  ii.  570 — and  that 
of  the  2d  June,  573  et  seq. — his  dis- 
mission proposed  by  the  committee,  iii. 
145 — arrest  of  the  Anarchists  by  him, 
229 — his  devotion  to  Robespieire,  290 
— measures  advocated  against  Tallieu 
and  his  party,  323 — massacre  of  the 
Convention  proposed  by  him,  334  • — 
328 — denounced  by  Tallien,  338 — his 
arrest  decreed,  339 — is  seized,  341  — 
but  liberated,  and  surrounds  the  Con- 
vention with  his  troops,  343  et  seq. — 
is  deserted  by  his  forces  there,  346 — 
and  again  at  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  349— 
his  capture,  350 — and  execution,  354. 

Henrion  de  Pansey,  M.,  xiii.  190. 

Henry  I.  of  England,  administration  of, 
i.  64 — the  first  charter  granted  by, 
66. 

Henrv  II.,  conquest  of  Ireland  bv,  i.  82, 
ii.  341. 

Henry  VIII.,  despotic  power  of,  i.  28. 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  granting  of  the 
edict  of  Xantes  by,  i.  108 — sword  of, 
532 — statues  of,  destroyed,  ii.  235 — 
violation  of  the  tomb  of,  iii.  174  — 
state  of  his  remains,  175. 

Henry,  prince,  of  Prussia,  offer  made  to 
Carnot  by,  iii.  54  note — attention  of 
Napoleon  to  the  widow  of,  vii.  201. 

Henry,  captain,  xiii.  382. 

Henzel,  defence  of  Malborghetto  bv,  ix. 
26. 

Heptarchy,  wars  of  the,  i.  ;'/9. 

lierault  de  Seehelles,  a  Dantunist.  orders 
the  liberation  of  Hebert.  ii.  566 — on 
the  2d  June,  576 — a  member  of  the 
committee  of  public  salvation,  iii.  140 
note — arrest  of,  233  —  his  execution, 
-'11  note.  24 2,  243. 

Hei biers,  extermination  of  the  inhabit- 
ants nf.  iii.  475 — victory  of  the  Ven- 
deans  at,  17'.*!'.  v.  157. 

Herborn,  heroism  of  Soult  at,  iv.  1C3 
note. 

Hercules,  the,  at  Camperdown,  iv.  275. 

Herdcnhcim,  defeat  of  the  Austriaus  at, 
vi.  55i>. 

Hereditary  aristocracy,  want  of.  in  the 
East,  ii.  33  —  re-establishment  of,  by 
Xapoleon,  viii.  17M  it  scq.—  endow- 
ments bestowed  on  them.  174. 
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Hereditary  rank,  waul  of,  in  Russia,  x. 
567. 

Hereditary  succession,  influence  of, 
among  the  Barons,  i.  21 — opposition 
to,  in  Poland,  iii.  499— attempt  to 
establish  it  there,  515 — want  of  it  in 
the  East,  x.  428 — its  practical  preva- 
lence in  Turkey,  442. 

Heritier,  general,  forces  under,  1813,  xii. 
t!31 — at  Valjuuan,  530 — disgrace  of, 
538. 

Hermann,  general,  operations  of,  in  Hol- 
land, v.  143 — taken  prisoner,  144. 

Hermann,  colonel,  defence  of  the  fort  of 
the  Predial  by,  ix.  27. 

Hermann,  M.,  on  the  forests  of  Russia, 
x.  559  note. 

Hermann,  an  adherent  of  Robespierre's, 
iii.  328. 

Hermitage,  the  residence  of  Rousseau  a!:, 
i.  16!). 

Hero,  the,  in  Calder's  acti»n,  vi.  437. 

Hen-era,  passage  of  the  Douro  by  Wel- 
lington at,  x.  3^7. 

Hcrtiiberg,  M.,  policy  of,  as  Russian 
minister,  ii.  -intj — views  of,  on  the 
French  Revolution,  409. 

Hervaz,  M.,  viii.  354. 

Hervilly,  M.  d'.  ii.  217 — in  the  Quiberon 
expedition,  iii.  552 — his  death,  550. 

Hesse  Cassel,  the  elector  of,  army  under, 
1805,  vi.  536 — measures  of  X'apoleon 
against,  vii.  140 — his  temporising  po- 
licy before  Jena,  1 95-— his  dominions 
confiscated  by  Xapoleon.  2»!i — accedes 
to  the  German  confederacy  of  1813, 
xii.  434 — contingent  of,  43ij,  442. 

Hesse  Casscl,  princess  of,  vii.  201. 

Hesse  Cassel.  inclination  of,  to  Prussia, 
iii.  25  -military  government  of,  by  the 
French,  vii  2(J>--  troops  of,  taken  into 
the  French  service,  27  i,  3i>2— excite- 
ment in,  against  the  French,  ix. 
12'i — captured  bv  (..'hernichelF.  xii. 
18:;. 

Hesse  Darinstadt,  prince  of.  iii.  454  —  a 
member  of  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  vii.  115— and  of  the  Gcrm..;i 
confederacy  of  1^13.  xii.  43  t. 

Hesse  Darmstadt  overrun  by  the  French 
in  17'.'2.  ii.  430. 

Hesse  Homburg.  prince,  at  Wagram,  ix. 
]93--  wounded  there,  !//. —  deatli  of,  at 
Liitxen,  xi.  3''>1. 

Hesse  llomburi.'.  prince,  forces  under, 
1M3,  xii.  45  -  at  Dennewit/,  163-  at 
Leipsic,  215.  222.  241,  213,  611  - 
wounded  there,  211-  line  of  invasion 
of  France  assigned  him.  &c.,  441,  441, 
452.  '>  1'i.  6  1  >  ~ and  his  entrance  into 
it,  464-— movements  a.-.-igned  to  him 
bv  the  council  of  Bar-sur-Aube,  55s 


defeats  Augereau  near  Lyons,  xiii.  20 
— and  again  at  Limonet,  27. 

Hesse  Philipsthal,  prince,  defence  of 
Gaeta  by,  vii.  ll)5 — mortally  wounded, 
112. 

Hesse  Philipsthal,  prince,  at  Borodino, 
xi.  7!». 

Hctmans  of  Poland,  powers  of  the,  iii. 
506. 

Heudelet,  general,  wounded  at  Eylau, 
vii.  351. 

Henreux,  the,  at  the  Xile,  iv.  602. 

Heyberger,  cruel  treatment  of,  ii.  267. 

Hibbert,  Mr,  against  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  vii.  305. 

Hieres,  isle  of,  banishment  of  the  Abbe 
Sabatier,  &c.,  to,  i.  369— and  of  d'Es- 
premenil  and  Montsabert,  373. 

High  court  of  the  Cliatelet.  .•><•€  Cliatelet. 

High  treason,  trials  for,  in  Great  Britain, 
1704,  iii.  3S1  ct  s"i. — new  law  of,  in 
France,  viii.  1  02. 

Highlands  of  Scotland,  the,  ii.  331.  332 
— fidelity  to  the  Stuarts  in,  i.  H25,  ii. 
82. 

Hildesheim,  ceded  lo  Prussia,  vi.  1(7, 
152  note — and  ceded  by  her,  vii.  561 
note — its  surrender  to  Hanover  agreed 
to  by  her  in  1813.  xii.  3. 

Hill,  general  lord,  at  Vimeira,  viii.  520 
— 6]  S — at  the  passage  of  the  Douro, 
ix.  -113 — his  early  history  and  chanc- 
ier, 414  it  .-./'/.—  at  Talavera,  425.  126 
— wounded  there,  42*1 — forces  under, 
and  their  position.  lslo.  51  s — joins 
Wellington  at  Espinhal.  521  — move- 
ments in  pursuit  of  Ma<-ena.  533 — 
commands  the  covering  army  at  Bada- 
jos.  x.  l'I2 — stationed  at  portalegre, 
1  7s  --  surprises  Girard  at  Aroyo  de 
Molinos.  ]','2  operations  during  1S12 
in  Kstrvniadura.  206  —  covers  the  se- 
cond siege  of  Badaj-.s.  3o>— surprise 
of  Ahnarax  and  its  foils.  :!:',  I— is  ar- 
rested in  his  succe.->  by  f.-i!se  intelli- 
gence. 337 --succeeds  Graham  in  Es- 
ti-emadura,  339 — forces  under  him, 
342  ojiei-ations  against  Di-ouet  there, 
and  advance  ujioii  Madrid.  .'.s  1  —  eva- 
cuates that,  city  on  the  retreat  from 
Burgos.  .".05  -joins  Wellington  on  the 
Douro.  RHI—  hardship-  and  losses  of 
l.'s  corps.  -|o3-  at  Vitoria.  xi.  -)S5. 
401.  10:;.  -104  -  jmrsuit  of  the  luain 
army.  5n(—  invests  Pampeluna.  5o7 
driven  back  from  the  I'nerta  de  Maya. 
522  -his  retreat.  52".  at  Soraoien. 
5:12-  and  during  the  pur-nit  of  the 
French.  535  at  thi^  Nivdi.-.  \ii  :'•."!. 
".56,  :!50  at  tl:e  Xive.  3''ii",  :',6i!.  :'>'-7 
-  -position  of.  at  St  F'ieiiv.  ".7  t.  ">75 
battle  of  St  Pierre.  376-  h;.-  foiX'  - 
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Hill,  continued. 

there,  643— xiii.  30— defeats  Harispe, 
ib. — at  the  forcing  of  the  Adour,  40 
— passes  the  Gave  d'Oleron,  ib. — at 
Orthes,  44,  49,  50— at  Aire,  52— at 
Tarbes,  60— at  Toulouse,  69  ct  scq.— 
created  lord  Hill,  and  grant  voted 
to  him,  492 — during  the  Waterloo 
campaign,  627 — position  of  his  corps 
at  its  opening,  635— detachment  of 
part  of  his  corps  to  Hall,  xiv.  4  — at 
Waterloo.  9. 

Hiller,  ger.eral.  forces  \mcler,  1SOO,  v. 
40S,  434  —  operations  against  Mae- 
donald,  446 — advance  of,  into  Bavaria, 
1S09,  viii.  663,  669  —  at  Abensbcrg, 
671,  672 — is  driven  thence  to  Land- 
shut,  672 — and  there  defeated,  673 — 
defeat  of  the  Bavarians  by  him,  691  — 
measures  of,  for  the  defence  of  Vienna, 
ix.  2 — position  and  forces  at  Ebers- 
berg.  5.  7 — battle  of  Ebersberg,  8 — 
his  retreat  upon  Vienna,  11,  20 — 
check  of  Lannes  by,  34  — at  Aspern, 
42,  43,  45,  50— at  Wagram.  LS5,  1>7 
— forces  under,  1&13,  xii.  50,  633  — 
his  position  and  forces  in  Italy.  307 — 
first  operations  there,  ib.  —  various 
combats,  308— rapid  successes  against 
Grenier  and  Eugene,  309,  31  n—  drives 
the  latter  back  to  the  Adige,  and 
overrun.-,  Dalmatia,  312 — forces  under. 
1814,  416. 

Hilliers,  nee  Baraguay  d'Hiiiiers. 

Hillyar,  captain,  capture  of  the  Essex  by, 
xiii.  427. 

Himalaya  mountains,  the,  vii.  589,  x. 
625. 

Hindu  astronomy,  Bailly  on  the,  i.  462 
note. 

Hindustan,  arc  India. 

Hinubcr.  general,  at  Bayonne.  xiii.  89. 

Hippesley,  colonel,  x.  27". 

Ilirschfeld,  general,  defeat  of  Gerard  by, 
xii.  156. 

Ilirsova,  the  fortress  of,  x.   1'H. 

Hispanioln.  .-•"  St  I)oniingo. 

History,  dillieiiltio-  of  the  right  study 
of.  i.  430  -value  of  anecdote  to  it,  xi. 
557 — importance  of,  xiv.  "Jo2. 

Hochbcrg,  count,  xii.   111. 

Hoche,  g'-neral,  early  history  and  cha- 
racter of,  iv.  150  -- -defeats  the  Allies 
at  Weissenburg,  iii.  82  —  his  poverty 
in  179.",,  1>9 — his  generosity  to  St 
Just,  :'52-  operations  against  the  emi- 
grants at  M'lit.'Ton,  ."51  totally  de- 
feats them,  556  efforts  of,  to  save 
th"  pri-;.  'ii  .i-s.  559.  5iI2-  -further  m,  ivc- 
liieiits,  5'il  -  operations  in  I. a  Vendee, 
iv.  1 5o  -his  plans  there.  15:',  and 
successes,  151  —  pacification  of  th;.!; 


country,  157 — his  designs  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Ireland,  208 — sets  sail,  but 
is  driven  back,  211 — appointed  to 
command  on  the  Sambre,  285 — forces 
under  him,  1797,  325 — operations  and 
successes  of,  329 — is  arrested  by  the 
armistice,  330 — his  popularity  in  the 
saloons  of  Paris,  389 — engages  to  sup- 
port the  Directory  against  the  royal- 
ists, 396 — is  appointed  minister  of  war, 
and  secures  the  co-operation  of  Napo- 
leon, ib. — his  death,  550. 

Hoche  man-of-war,  capture  of  the,  iv. 
531. 

Hocliheim,  combat  of,  xii.  281. 

Hochst,  advance  of  the  Allies  to,  1813, 
xii.  281. 

Hochstedt,  battle  of,  v.  319. 

Hodge,  major,  death  of,  xiii.  661. 

Hofer,  Andreas,  parentage,  birth,  &c.,  of, 
ix.  96 — his  character,  98 — defeats  the 
Bavarians  at  Sterzing,  106 — check  of, 
at  Passberg,  119— first  battle  of  Inns- 
pruck,  12(i — resolves  on  continuing 
the  contest,  272 — heroic  resolution  of, 
273 — defeats  Lefebvreat  the  Brenner, 
276 — and  again  at  Innspruck,  278  — 
his  administration,  and  honours  con- 
ferred on  him,  279 — abandons  Inns- 
pruck, 2>2 — resolves  on  submission, 
and  proclamation  to  that  ell'ect.  but 
recalls  it.  2^3 — his  continued  resist- 
ance, 284 — betrayal,  capture,  and  trial 
of,  2^5 — his  execution.  2>S6 — provision 
by  the  government  for  his  wife  and 
children,  290 — his  tomb  at  Inuspruck, 
78  note. 

Hoff,  combat  at,  vii.  313  -  destruction  of 
a  French  convoy  at.  xi.  409. 

Hohenblau,  battle  of,  iv.  192. 

Hohenhowen.  combat  at,  v.  3<>6. 

Hohenlinden,  convention  of,  v.  4n,"« — 
battle  of.  419. 

Hohenlohe,  prince,  vi.  536— forces  under, 
1806,  and  fir.-t  movements,  vii.  197 
note,  2u4 — concentrates  at  Hochrlorf, 
2<)6  — opposes  the  advance  into  Thu- 
rin.ijia.  'Jos  note — moves  to  Jena,  211 
--poMtion  and  forces  of.  there.  ~12, 
2l:'>  battle  of  Jena,  217 — during  the 
retreat,  222-  appointed  to  command 
the  remains  of  both  armies.  234 — 
abandons  Berlin  and  il.igdeburg,  and 
is  defeated  l.y  Murat,  240— again  de- 
feated at  Prent/low.  242  -and  com- 
pelled to  surrender,  th.  —  correspon- 
dence of  Prince  Jlatxfeld  with  him, 
259 — at  battle  of  Aspern.  ix.  5'. 

Holunstohel.  capture  of.  by  the  French. 
v.  :',o!. 

lloheii/ulleni,  general,  at  Bassano.  iv. 
106  -  operations  for  relieving  Mantua. 
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125— at  Magnano,  v.  26,  30— defeats 
Loison  at  Mont  Ceuerc,  &c.,  41 — cap- 
ture of  citadel  of  Milan  by,  57,  60— 
forces  under  him  and  their  position, 
67 — defeated  at  Modcna,  68 — driven 
from  Parma,  76 — drives  the  French 
from  the  Bocchetta,  331) — again  carries 
that  pass,  332,  333 — successes  of,  be- 
fore Genoa,  336,  337 — defeats  Soult  at 
the  Monte  Creto,  339 — is  left  to  ^.mi- 
son  Genoa,  345  —  recalled  by  Melas 
from  it,  372 — combat  of,  at  Thaun  in 
1809,  viii.  665  — •  operations  against 
Davoust,  672 — at  Echmuhl,  675,  G7G 
—  at  Aspern,  ix.  42,  43,  45,  51,  53 — at 
"\Vugrain,  173,  179,  1S2,  185,  191,  192, 
193,  194. 

Hoht'tizollern  Hcchingcn,  prince  of,  vii. 
145. 

Ilohenzollem  Sigmaringeu,  prince  of,  vii. 
145. 

Holkar,  the  Mahratta  chieftain,  vii.  631 
— territories,  army,  &c.f  viii.  46,  47 — 
— negotiation  and  rupture  with  him, 
74 — character  of  this  war,  75 — his 
strength,  ami  its  sources,  76  —  move- 
ments of,  78 — overthrow  of  Monson 
by  him,  79  ct  KC^. — advances  to  Delhi, 
85 — defeated  at  Die<r.  87 — and  again 
at  Furruckabacl,  *S,  89 — takes  refuge 
in  Bhurtpore,  91 — is  expelled  from 
thence,  96 — and  joins  Seiudiah,  il>. — 
treaty  with  him.  101. 

Holland,  the  first  lord,  ii.  360. 

Holland,  lord,  commissioner  on  the  neu- 
tral question,  vii.  135. 

Holland,  reception  of  the  Huguenots  in. 
i.  112— residence  of  Voltaire  in,  153 — 
residence  of  Mirabeau  in,  452 — navy 
of,  in  17'.'2,  ii.  356  note — its  state  at 
that  time,  3'.>s —treaty  in  17S^  with 
Great  Britain  and  Prussia.  4<>6  -neu- 
trality of,  17'.'2.  48:'-  invasion  of  it 
projected  by  Dumouricr,  498  —  war 
declared  by  the  Convention.  522 — in- 
vaded by  ]  huiiourier.  531  —  British 
forces  in.  17l'3.  iii.  '-•* — entranced'  '.I.'* 
French  into,  2~> — operations  in,  29  <_/ 
*"/.  — treaty  with  Great  Britain  and 
"Prussia.  4('ii  retreat  of  the  British 
toward.  431,  -1  17 — and  commencement 
of  the  French  invasion.  1 17 — misun- 
derstanding between  lier  and  Great 
Britain.  453  the  winter  campaign  re- 
solved on.  //(.  —  description  of  the 
country,  455  its  sea-d\kes.  45'!  in- 
undations to  which  subject.  157  cha- 
racter of  the  inhabitants.  45^  —  and 
iiilluence  of  it  up<>n  the  national  his- 
tory, /''. —  its  commerce.  46'1 — its  colo- 
nies, population,  revenues,  iVc.,  461  — 
principal  cities.  I ''2  note — naval  and 


military  forces,  4»!3 — government  and 
social  institutions,  464-— lessons  from 
its  past  history,  and  injustice  of  Eng- 
land toward  it,  465— its  invasion  by 
Pichegru,  467 — the  government  solicit 
peace,  468 — revolutionising  and  sub- 
jugation of  it,  469  ct  soj. — capture  of 
the  fleet,  470 — strict  discipline  of  the 
invading  forces,  471 — exactions  of  the 
Convention,  472 — effects  of  its  con- 
quest upon  Prussia,  534 — treaty  with 
France,  535 — Moreau's  administration 
in  it,  iv.  166  —  naval  preparations,, 
1797,  272 — decline  of  its  naval  force, 
277 — its  state  in  1798,  425 — measures 
of  the  Directory  t<>  revolutionise  it, 
and  new  constitution,  426  — auxiliary 
force  demanded,  545  —  its  state  in 
17'.''.',  v.  6  —  invasion  of  it  by  the 
British  and  Russians  planned,  93  — 
their  preparations  for  it,  138 — disem- 
barkation of  the  expedition,  139 — cap- 
ture of  the  fleet,  and  its  removal  to 
Great  Britain,  141,  145 — evacuated  by 
the  British,  149 —  reflections  on  the 
expedition,  173 — its  state,  Isou,  and 
exactions  of  the  French,  274  —  its 
army,  29b — old  treaty  with  BiiUiin  re- 
garding neutral  rights,  486— the  Cape 
restored  by  the  peace  of  Amiens.  Gn2 
— revolutionised  by  Napoleon,  1802, 
vi.  137 — conduct  of  the  people.  139 — 
Fox's  opinion  of  Napoleon's  conduct 
toward  it,  179  note — his  severity  to- 
ward it,  215 --change  of  government. 
1HI5,  3.')1 — state  of,  since  its  conquest-, 
vii.  115  -  -loss  of  its  colonies  ai:d  con.- 
merce,  //-. — accession  of  Louis  Buona- 
parte to  the  throne,  l]t! — provisions 
of  Tilsit  regarding  it,  55;> — evasion  of 
the  Continental  system  in  it.  viii.  li:6 
• — annexations  to  France  from  it,  282 
—  its  jealousy  of  Flanders,  ix.  22'I  - 
journey  of  Napoleon  to  it.  in  lslo, 
176 -—Louis  Buonaparte's  government 
of  it.  4s! — he  resigns  its  crown,  and 
incorporation  of  it  \\ith  Fi,,i:ce.  4S'_', 
x.  531  discontent  with  the  Fieuch 
domination,  xii.  3'i2  — and  insurrec- 
tion airainst  them,  3^3 — landing  of  the 
prince  of  ('raiiLre,  and  deliverance  o'.' 
the  country,  3u4  <t  .^.—  stipulations 
of  the  treaty  of  Chaumont  regarding 
it,  5>1—  settlement  of  it  by  that  of 
Paris.  _\iii.  23'!,  237  annexation  of 
Belgium  t.>  it.  .":!>.  5 16— abolition  of 
the  slave  trade  by,  55'.i — sub.-iiiv  to, 

Mill. 

llollitsch.  retreat  of  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander to.  vi.  >'•'!  t. 
Ilolloway.  major,  v.  59". 
Hollwcll,  Mr,  vii.  633. 
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Holm,  capture  of,  by  the  French,  vii. 
504. 

Holmes,  colonel,  at  Burgos,  x.  391. 

Holroyd,  Mr  Justice,  ix.  611. 

Holstein,  duchy  of,  importations  from 
England  into,  viii.  148  note — threaten- 
ed by  the  French,  247. 

Holsteiu  Augustenburg,  prince,  x.  523, 
524,  5-25. 

Holyrood,  the  comte  d'Artois  at,  xii.  518, 
520. 

Homspech,  baron,  surrender  of  Malta  by, 
iv.  568. 

Hondschoote,  battle  of,  iii.  09. 

Honey,  colonel,  at  Bergen-op-Zoom,  xiii. 
8. 

Honour,  titles  of,  abolished  in  France,  ii. 
32 — re-established,  viii.  170  ct  sc'±. 

Honour,  legion  of,  see  Legion. 

Hood,  admiral  lord,  occupies  Toulon,  iii. 
90 — proclamation  by  him,  i'j.  note — 
evacuation  of  that  town,  119 — his  pro- 
clamation condemned  by  Fox,  386— 
defended  by  Pitt,  3S9. 

Hood,  admiral  Sir  Samuel,  at  Toulon, 
iii.  119 — conquest  of  Surinam  by,  vi. 
240 — capture  of  frigates  by,  180(3,  vii. 
122— defeat  of  the  Russian  fleet  by,  x. 
516. 

Hood,  captain,  at  the  Nile,  iv.  (3i.ni — at 
the  first  battle  of  Algesiraz,  v.  <i04 — at 
the  second,  0<)9. 

Hope,  Sir  John  (earl  of  Hopetoun), 
directs  the  movements  of  the  Turks  at 
El  Hnnka,  v.  59i> — governor  of  Lisbon 
in  18o',».  viii.  54-3 — joins  Sir  John 
Moore.  597 — at  Corunna,  (312,  C14  — 
conducts  the  embarkation,  and  his 
despatch  of  the  battle,  (ils  —  in  the 
Walchcren  expedition,  ix.  236— at  Sa- 
lamanca, x.  35S,  365 — at  the  Xivelle, 
xii.  35-1,  350,  35l'---at  the  Xive,  300, 
3'37.  372.  373  —  is  wounded  at  St 
Pierre,  3s! ----- at  tlic  passage  of  the 
Adour.  xiii.  39 — invests  l>;ivonnc,  42 
—  at  the  .-iejre  o)'  that  place.  88  — is 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  MI. 

Hope,  captain,  capture  of  the  President 
by.  xiii.  4-'.>. 

Hormayer,  baron,  a  Tvn.lese  leader,  cha- 
raeter  of.  ix.  ]n] — proclamation  by, 
1<>7 — is  outlawed  by  Napoleon,  112  - 
operations  of.  11  i>,  US,  'J72  evacu- 
ates tlie  country.  27-"i  —  and  endeavours 
to  induce  llofer  to  do  so,  /'*. 

Hormaza,  cavalry  combat  at,  x.  397. 

Horn,  general,  defeat  of,  xii.  5(15 — at 
Laon,  >>\>>. 

Horn,  cape.  x.  232. 

Jlornc  To«,ke,  trial  of.  17l'l.  iii.  3  •*:>>. 

Horner,  Mr.  eliairmau  of  the  Bullion 
committee,  i.\.  i>27  —  arguments  of.  for 


its  report,  (329 — a  fellow-student  of 
Brougham's,  662. 

Hornet,  capture  of  the  Peacock  by,  xiii. 
396 — and  of  the  Penguin,  431. 

Horse,  the  Arabian,  x.  436. 

Horse,  effects  of  the  want  of,  on  South 
America,  x.  219. 

Horse  racing,  introduced  into  France,  i. 
357. 

Horses  of  the  Cossacks,  the,  x.  578,  583. 

Horses,  wealth  of  the  East  in,  x.  425,  436. 

Horses  of  Egypt,  the,  iv.  575. 

Horses,  the  introduction  of,  into  South 
America,  x.  235 — their  vast  increase 
there,  247. 

Horses,  forced  requisitions  of,  in  France, 
1793,  iii.  196 — mortality  among  the, 
in  Russia,  xi.  04 — number  of,  1813, 
287 — deterioration  of  breed  in  France, 
xiv.  136  —  Napoleon's  favourite,  xi. 
598. 

Horses  of  St  Mark,  removal  of  the,  from 
Venice, iv.  325,347 — their  restoration, 
xiv.  95. 

Horsemen  of  the  East,  numbers  and 
skill  of  the,  x.  430. 

Hospitals,  partial  confiscation  of  the  pro- 
perty of,  i.  311 — its  entire  confiscation, 
iii.  Ib4  —  general  closing  of  them  in 
1796,  iv.  3i'>9 — of  Paris,  statistics  of 
them,  xiv.  137. 

Hospitals,  the  military,  at  AValua,  xi.  201 
—  during  the  advance.  5n. 

Hostages,  law  of  the.  v.  !>(>,  277. 

Hostalrich.  repulse  of  the  French  before, 
viii.  5 If — is  blockaded  by  Augereau, 
ix.  •'}>!» — and  captured,  507. 

Hotel  des  Invalides,  attempt  of  St  Ger- 
main to  break  up  the.  i.  288 — capture 
of,  by  the  mob,  53  i  —  new  organisation 
of  it,  vi.  94. 

Hotel  de  Ville,  reception  of  Marie  An- 
toinette at,  i.  '252.  312 — first  interfer- 
ence with  the  government,  4  10 — the 
centre  of  the  insurrection  of  the  14th 
July,  532 — sc-i/uro  of  its  treasure.  5,'M 
— state  of,  after  the  taking  of  the  Ba.-- 
tile.  5  IS— reception  of  the  king  at, 
55  I  -and  of  Necker  on  his  second  re- 
turn, 5 7 'i—  captured  on  the  5th  Octo- 
her,  til >  —  arrival  of  the  king  from 
Versailles.  02S  - -on  the  10th  August, 
ii.  2lo— secret  committee  at  the.  21!' 
— massacres  of  the  prisons  organised 
at.  251-  capture  of  Robespierre,  cvc., 
at.  iii.  35(1 — capture  of,  by  Malet,  xi. 
262. 

Hotham,  admiral,  at  La  Spe/in.  iii.  5  Jo. 

llot/.e,  general,  iv.  178— operations  of, 
a<rainst  liernadotte,  ]>1  —  captures 
Wiirtzburg,  182,  1S3  —  forces  and 
movements  of,  1799,  v.  i\12 — defeated 
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before  Feldkircli,  13  —  operations  in 
the  Grisons,  35 — carries  Lucienstcg, 
38,  39 — operations  against  Lecourbe, 
40 — joins  the  archduke,  41 — at  the 
battle  of  Zurich,  42-— wounded  there, 
413 — position  in  1799,  113 — operations 
in  the  Alps,  119 — defeated  at  Naefels, 
120,  126— death  of,  128. 

Houat,  isle  of,  emigrant  expedition  to, 
iii.  561. 

Houchard,  general,  is  defeated  at  Liin- 
burg,  ii.  507 — and  before  Mayence,  iii. 
41 — forces  and  position  of,  66,  67 — 
operations  for  raising  the  siege  of  Dun- 
kirk, 68 — at  Hondschoote,  69 — subse- 
quent disasters  sustained,  70 — arrest- 
ed, and  executed,  i/j.,  160. 

Houdetot,  the  countess  of,  i.  169. 

Houghtou,  general,  at  Albuera,  x.  157 — 
wounded  there,  158. 

House  of  Peasants,  the  Swedish,  x.  509. 

Household  officers,  negotiations  regard- 
ing the,  1812,  ix.  595. 

Household  suffrage,  in  France  during  the 
elections  for  the  states-general,  i.  409. 

Household  troops  of  France,  organisa- 
tion and  character  of  the,  i.  127 — ex- 
clusive system  of,  189 — changes  intro- 
duced by  St  Germain,  286. 

Houston,  general,  at  Fueutes  d'Oiiore, 
ix.  547. 

Howard,  general,  at  Aroyo  de  Molinos, 
x.  193  ct  scq.  — at  Almaraz,  335  —  at 
Bayonne,  xiii.  90. 

Howe,  earl,  birth,  early  career  and  cha- 
racter of,  iv.  257 — force  with  which  he 
relieved  Gibraltar,  i.  125  note — victory 
of,  on  the  1st  of  June,  iii.  393  ct  scq. — 
tactics  by  which  gained,  4'>1  —  pro- 
ceedings of.  during  the  mutiny  of  the 
fleet,  iv.  233,  235. 

Hoyerswerda,  advance  of  Marmont  to, 
1813.  xii.  160. 

Hi  .y.ier,  Charles  d' ,  an  associate  of  Georges, 
vi.  304. 

Hualorn  isles,  defeat  of  the  Norwegians 
at,  xiii.  504. 

Hue,  M.,  escape  of,  during  the  massacre 
of  the  Swiss,  ii.  237 —-fidelity  of,  to 
Louis  XVI.,  294,  295. 

TTuebro,  skirmish  on  the.  x.  401. 

Huecha.  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  on  the, 
viii.  464. 

Huez.  M..  murder  of,  i.  583. 

Hughes.  M.,  death  of.  iii.  123. 

Hughes,  major,  at  Toulouse,  xiii.  72. 

Husjo,  Victor,  the  works  of,  xiv.  138. 

Huguenots,  measures  of  Richelieu  to 
crush  the,  i.  101 — driven  from  Rocli- 
elle.  102  —  their  struggles  in  France. 
1 1  >7 — their  early  atrocities,  <1>. — revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  li>3—  num- 


ber of  them  expatriated,  111 — their 
reception  in  other  countries,  112 — 
effects  of  their  suppression  on  the 
church,  145 — edict  in  favour  of  them, 
366 — which  is  resisted  by  the  parlia- 
ment, 368. 

Hull,  general,  invasion  of  Canada  by,  xiii. 
386 — is  defeated  and  surrenders,  ib. — 
defeat  of,  at  Black  Rock,  424. 

Hull,  population  of,  ii.  347  note. 

Hull,  captain,  xiii.  395. 

Hullin,  general,  at  the  storming  of  the 
Bastille,  i.  543,  544— at  the  trial  of  the 
due  d'Enghien,  vi.  314  et  scq.  —  at- 
tempts to  justify  himself,  320 — retri- 
bution which  overtook  him,  321 — viii. 
176  note — is  wounded  by  Malet,  xi. 
263. 

Hulot,  madam e,  vi.  299. 

Hulse,  general,  x.  364. 

Hulsendorf,  combat  at,  iv.  329. 

Human  corruption,  failure  of  democratic 
anticipations  due  to,  xiv.  219. 

Humber  river,  the,  ii.  331. 

Humberstone,  colonel,  invasion  of  the 
Mysore  by,  vii.  655. 

Humbert,  general,  at  Quiberon,  iii.  558 
— invasion  of  Ireland  under,  iv.  530 — 
his  surrender,  531. 

Humble,  Mr,  heroism  of,  xiii.  395  note. 

Humboldt,  Alexander  von.  xii.  53  note 
—  description  of  the  Orinoco  by,  x. 
214  —  voyage  of,  from  the  Amazons 
into  the  La  Plata,  216. 

Humboldt,  Charles  William,  baron  von, 
history,  services,  and  character  of,  xii. 
53  note  —  envoy  to  the  congress  of 
Prague,  52  cf  sc/j.  —  and  to  that  of 
Chatillon,  560. 

Hume,  David,  the  historian,  ix  502 — on 
the  Jansenist  controversy,  i.  146 — 
anecdote  of,  177 — on  fanaticism,  ii. 
228  —  on  colonial  administration,  vi. 
53 — on  naval  victories,  479 — on  the 
increase  of  taxation  under  Cromwell, 
vii.  3  — on  the  national  debt,  7 — on  in- 
direct taxation.  56. 

Humphreys,  captain,  xiii.  375. 

Huns,  settlements  of  the.  i.  38 — original 
seat  of  the,  iii.  4s5 — invasion  of  France 
by,  i.  89. 

Hungary,  the  province  of,  ii.  3SO,  383  — 
its  state  on  the  accession  of  Leopold, 
385 — originally  a  part  of  Poland,  iii. 
4*5  —  its  value  to  Austria,  ii.  UNI — 
patriotic  spirit  in.  1797,  iv.  286  — pre- 
parations in.  1SOO,  v.  407 — way  in 
which  acquired  by  Austria,  vi.  490 — 
extent  and  population  of  it,  4 95 — its 
attachment  to  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment, 493 — general  features,  &c.,  of  it, 
498  — character  of  the  inhabitants,  499, 
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500— insurrection  of  nobles  of,  501  — 
its  government,  517 — general  rising  in, 
1805,  623 — levy  en  ni'tssf  in,  1809,  viii. 
636  —  the  breeding  establishments  in, 
ix.  1  53  -  organising  of  the  insurrection, 
154  —  importation  of  British  goods 
into,  in  1S10,  x.  475 — preparations  in, 
1S13,  xii.  34. 

Huniugen,  capture  of  the  tete-de-pont  of, 
by  the  Austrians,  1796,  iv.  Iy5 — the 
lihine  passed  by  Jourdan  at,  1799.  v. 
11  —invested  by  the  Allies  in  ISM, 
xii.  405  —  defence  of  it  during  the 
Hundred  days,  xiv.  99— stipulations  of 
the  second  treaty  of  Paris  regarding 
it,  100. 

Hunting,  passion  for.  in  France,  i.  357 — 
the  right  of,  abolished,  599. 

Huron  lake.  xiii.  273. 

Hu.-kissun,  William,  parentage  and  early 
history  of,  ix.  646 — his  entry  into  par- 
liament, and  career,  047 — his  charac- 
ter, 648 — his  errors,  and  their  effects, 
('<  J!>  — a  member  of  the  bullion  commit- 
tee. 027 — arguments  for  the  adoption 
of  its  report,  62!) — error  of  his  finan- 
cial principles,  G!3 —  arguments  in 


1811  against  the  orders  in  council, 
652  —  against  Vansittart's  system  of 
finance,  xi.  445  —  for  the  corn  laws, 
xiii.  507 — introduction  of  the  recipro- 
city system  by  him,  xiv.  184. 

Hussaingurry  ghaut,  forcing  of  the,  vii. 
65i !. 

Hutchinsou,  general,  succeeds  Aber- 
crombie  in  Egypt,  and  his  operations, 
v.  588 — captures  Ramanieh,  589 — cap- 
tures Cairo,  591  —  advances  against 
Alexandria,  594 — its  capitulation,  595 
--review  of  his  successes,  and  his  con- 
duct, 596 — description  of  the  battle  of 
Friedland  by  him,  vii.  541. 

Hyacinthe,  a  negro  leader,  vi.  105 — joins 
the  Britir-h,  111. 

Hyde  de  Xeuville,  M.,  v.  277,  vi.  301 
note. 

Hyder  Ali,  rise  of,  vii.  631 — his  charac- 
ter, 643 — commencement  of  hostili- 
ties with  him,  644 — his  early  successes. 
645 — second  war  with  him,  rind  his 
irruption  into  the  Carnatic,  647  it  seq. 
. — is  defeated  at  Porto  Xovo,  651 — and 
again  at  Arnee,  655 — his  death,  ib. 

Hyderabad,  reduction  of  the  French 
force  at,  viii.  18,  21. 


Ibrahim  Bey,  character  of,  iv.  579 — re- 
tires t"\v,ird  Syria,  590 — at  Salahieh, 
5!»4--at  Heliopolis,  v.  5G4 — evacuates 
Cairo.  567. 

If,  imprisonment  of  Mirabeau  in,  i.  451 
—  a  state  prison  under  Napoleon,  viii. 
104. 

Ignatius,  a  n-'gro  leader,  death  of,  vi. 
130. 

Igurdad:!.  battle  of,  ix.  36S — captured  by 
the  Spaniards,  x.  !'l. 

I';. ntx,  rapture  ol.  by  the  Swiss,  v.  36. 

Illegitimate  births,  statistics  relating  to, 
in  Paris  and  Frain-e,  i.  21 5  note,  iii. 
1  V3.  xiv.  l:J7-  in  Sweden,  x.  51  n. 

Filer,  pa.-s.v'e  of  the.  by  Soult,  vi.   546. 

Illinois,  growth  of  population  in,  xiii. 
-  •*  1  note  repudiation  of  debt  by,  313, 

Illinois  river,  xiii    -7'!. 

Illowol.-ki,  feudal,  d.-ath  of.  x.  -1M  - 
corps  of.  1)5 12,  632. 

liivria.  cession  of,  to  Austria,  iv.  3o>; — 
description  of  it,  vi.  4'.»S  — character  of 
its  inhabitants.  5ou  —  operations  in, 
1  *«>'>,  vii.  32S  -  operations  of  Marmont, 
J^ili,  ix.  16'i-- offered  to  Au.-tria  in 
< -X,  •haii'/e  for  (Jallicia.  x.  51'! — is  de- 


manded by  that  power  in  1813,  xii. 
57,  60  —  Fouche  appointed  governor 
of,  77  —  revolt  against  the  French, 
3i  iS. 

Iluorigaray,  proclamation  of  Ferdinand 
V1L  by,  at  Mexico,  x.  257. 

Image  worship,  in  Russia,  x.  593. 

Imauni  of  Muscat,  treaty  of,  with  the 
British,  viii.  4i>. 

I  max,  surrender  of  Badajos  by,  ix.  537. 

hnbert,  a  member  of  the  Ancients,  his 
correspondence  with  Conde,  iv.  402  — 
condemned  to  transportation,  4u4  — 
object  of  his  conspiracy,  412. 

Immenstadt,  combat  at.  v.  32.''. 

Immortalitd  frigate,  the,  vi.  425. 

Immortality  of  the  soul,  speech  of  Robes- 
pierre on.  iii.  272 — is  formally  recog- 
nised. 275. 

Imperial  man-of-war,  destruction  of  the, 
vii.  12iJ. 

Imperial  (Juard,  x(f  Guard. 

Imperial  university  of  France,  the,  viii. 

•_'l  !•_>. 

Iinperiou.se  frigate,  the,  at  Basque  roads, 

ix.  333,  334. 
Impetueux   man-of-war,    destruction    of 

the,  vii.  121. 
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Imprisonment,  arbitrary  power  of,  in 
France,  i.  203 — its  abolition  proposed 
by  Malesherbes,  280. 

Income  tax,  first  imposition  of  the,  in 
Great  Britain,  v.  3 — its  inequalities,  4 
— debates  upon  it,  vii.  50 — its  amount 
in  1S03,  vi.  239  —  additions  to  it  in 
1806,  vii.  90  —  necessity  for  its  con- 
tinuance in  1807,  412  —  attempt  to 
continue  it  after  the  peace,  40. 

Incorporations,  principles  of  the  econo- 
mists regarding,  i.  184 — views  of  Tur- 
got  regarding,  281  —  his  edict  for 
abolishing  them,  289 — their  beneficial 
effects,  295,  296  note — their  abolition 
demanded  by  the  Tiers  Etat,  445 — and 
decreed,  589,  597. 

Indemnities,  the  German,  disputes  re- 
garding, in  1791,  ii.  419 — convention 
between  France  and  Prussia  regarding, 
iv.  199 — disunion  introduced  into  the 
empire  through  them,  v.  471 — stipula- 
tions regarding  them,  between  France 
and  Russia,  6:28 — negotiations  regard- 
ing them  in  1S02,  vi.  145  et  xeq. — dis- 
tribution of  them,  151  — influence  on 
the  fate  of  Europe,  153. 

Independence,  rise  of  the  passion  for,  in 
South  America,  i.  1  —  influence  of 
hereditary  succession  in  fostering,  21 
— effects  of  spoliation  upon  that  of  the 
church,  ix.  306 — of  the  great  vassals  of 
France,  i.  96  —  of  the  French  parlia- 
ments, 147— of  pastoral  life,  influence 
of,  9 — introduced  into  Europe,  14 — of 
thought  wanting  in  the  United  States, 
xiii.  325. 

India,  general  effect  of  the  French  revo- 
lution on,  i.  1 — prevalence  of  slavery 
in,  9 — value  of  the  British  possessions 
in,  ii.  355  —  designs  of  Napoleon  on, 
iv.  619,  vii.  4S3 — scheme  between  him 
and  Paul  ugainst  it,  v.  539,  540  note 
—  preparations  in,  for  the  invasion  of 
Egypt,  572,  573— the  budget  for  1800, 
v.  265,  656— those  for  1793  and  1801, 
647 — the  British  system  of  govern- 
ment in,  vi.  515 — sketch  of  the  Brit- 
ish empire  ;  comparison  of  it  with  the 
Roman,  vii.  5S4  —  circumstances  at- 
tending its  rise.  5S5 — its  extent,  popu- 
lation, and  resources,  ih. — dangers  it 
has  surmounted,  587  —  physical  de- 
scription of  it,  5SS — its  vegetable  and 
animal  productions,  590 — ability  with 
which  it  has  been  governed,  592 — ad- 
vantages of  its  government  to  the  peo- 
ple, 593 — great  diminution  of  crime, 
594,  687 — change  effected  in  it,  and 
growth  of  wealth,  595,  596—  increas- 
ing consumption  of  British  manufac- 
tures, 597,  089  - —  police  force,  598 — 
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systems  of  taxation,  599 — management 
of  land  :  the  Zjmindar  system,  600 — 
the  Ryotwar  system,  602 — the  village 
system,  603  —  its  land  revenue,  606, 
690  —  system  of  toleration,  and  va- 
rieties of  religious  belief,  607 — and  of 
national  character,  610  • —  military 
qualities  of  the  inhabitants,  611 — this 
due  to  physical  causes,  ih. — the  Sepoy 
force,  612 — facility  with  which  it  is 
raised,  613 — their  elevated  rank  and 
character,  614— general  character  of 
the  army,  615 — examples  of  their  he- 
roism, 616,  619— their  fidelity,  617  et 
seq. — fidelity  of  the  government  to  its 
engagements,  620 — contrast  of  the 
British  rule  to  the  Mahommedan,  621 
— devastation  of  former  wars,  622 — 
wonderful  nature  of  this  empire,  623 
— wars  in  which  it  was  involved,  6'_'5 
— causes  of  its  success,  626 — conquest 
forced  upon  the  government,  628 — 
difference  between  it  and  Rome,  627 
— the  native  powers  when  the  British 
empire  arose,  630 — origin  and  early 
history  of  the  company,  632 — its  con- 
test with  Surajee  Dowlah,  ih. — acqui- 
sition of  territory  from  him,  634 — ces- 
sion of  Bengal,  Bahar,  £c.,  636 — pro- 
gress of  the  Madras  presidency,  637 — 
overthrow  of  French  ascendancy,  638 
• — the  war  with  Hyder  Ali,  645— first 
peace  with  him,  646 — second  war  with 
him,  647  —  war  with  Tippoo  Saib,  655 
et  t<eq. — treaty  with  him,  6.57 — intro- 
duction of  European  discipline  into 
the  native  armies.  658 — Fox's  bill  for 
the  government  of  it,  ii.  365,  vii.  668 
— and  Pitt's,  671 — Cornwallis  gover- 
nor-general, 673 — fresh  war  with  Tip- 
poo  Saib.  074  ct  ft-'/. — gains  by  the 
treaty  with  him,  6^1 — the  necessity 
for  constant  advance,  682  —  adminis- 
tration and  policy  of  Shore,  it>.- — lord 
Wellington  sent  to,  viii.  5 — character- 
istics of  "Wellesley's  administration,  13 
—  his  first  objects  of  policy,  17 — rapid 
improvement  under  him,  19 — coali- 
tion of  the  native  powers,  and  its 
overthrow,  22 — resumption  of  hostili- 
ties against  Tippoo,  23 — results  of  the 
fall  of  Seringapatam,  33 — gains  from 
Mysore,  35 — and  from  the  Nizam,  -lo 
— treaties  with  Tanjore.  Persia,  &c..  i1/-, 
41 — cessions  from  Oudc,  42 — cession 
of  the  Carnatic,  43  —  origin  of  the 
Mahratta  war,  44 — commencement  of 
it.  50 — necessity  for  European  troops, 

57  note cessions  from  Scindiah,  and 

financial  embarrassments.  73 — excite- 
ment occasioned  by  Monson's  retreat, 
S3  — instructions  to    lord    Cornwallis. 
2   T 
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his  second  administration,  and  death, 
99  —  administration  of  Barlow,  and 
treaties  with  Holkarand  Sciiuliah,  100 
— review  of  \Vellesley' s  administration, 
102 — extension  of  the  empire  by  him, 
103— necessity  of  a  large  proportion 
of  European  soldiers,  105  et  scq. — it 
compared  with  Napoleon's  empire  in 
Europe,  10S — reflections  on  its  rise, 
1 09— causes  of  its  progress,  111  — union 
of  aristocratic  and  democratic  ele- 
ments in  its  government,  112 — causes 
which  will  ultimately  subvert  it,  114 — 
benefits  already  produced  by  it.  115 — - 
capacity  of  the  British  soldiers  for  en- 
durance in,  xi.  181*  note — British  army 
in.  1813,  436 — progress  of  the  empire 
since  the  peace,  xiv.  155. 

Indians,  the  Canadian,  fidelity  of,  xiii. 
435. 

Indians,  the  North  American,  xiii.  279 
et  seq. 

Indians,  the  South  American,  character 
ot',  x.  238 — improvement  of  their  con- 
dition by  the  Catholic  missions,  ib. — 
number  and  condition  of  the.  241  — 
oppression  of  the,  252. 

Indiana,  growth  of  population  in.  xiii. 
2*4  note — repudiation  of  debt  by,  313. 

Indienno,  the.  at  Basque  Roads,  ix.  335. 

Indies,  Raynal's  History  of  the,  i.  174  — 
company  of  the,  abolished,  iii.  2"5 — 
Ouvrard's  company  of  the.  vii.  94 — its 
bankruptcy.  96. 

Indirect  taxation,  commencement  of  the 
system  of,  in  France,  vi.  367-  —  argu- 
ments for  it  in  Britain,  vii.  57 — causes 
of  its  lightness,  59 — cases  in  which  it 
becomes  burdensome,  (in- — difference 
between  it  on  manufactured  and  rural 
produce,  61 . 

Indirect  taxes  of  France,  the,  before  the 

Revolution,  i.  I!1"*  --repeal  of,  in  Great 

Britain  since  the  peace,  vii.   26.  32,  35 

-  additions   to   those   of    Fiance    in 

]  M.">,  xi.  :;nti. 

Indomptable.  the.  at  Trafalgar,  vi.  461  — 
wreckecl.  17  !. 

Indosloivthen.  the,  at  t!i..-  Baltic,  v.  532. 

Indus  river,  th-',  vii.  51-:-. 

Industry.  1'ostei  iir_r  of.  under  the  early 
reliu'i 'ins  establishments,  i.  '.',7  influ- 
ence of  the  power  of  the  crown  and 
her  insular  situation  on  it  in  England, 
72  —  check  givi-n  to  it  in  !-'rance  by  the 
Knglish  wars.  '.'7  injury  to  it  by  the 
revocation  of  the  Ivlict  of  Nantes.  112 
its  state  dui'inir  the  I,Vi_;n  uf  Terror, 
iii.  2I|5— wantof  it  in  Poland.  -19(1 — 
th'-re  confined  to  th.i  Jews.  \\<^ — par- 
tial  revival  of  it  in  i'ran  >-'J  in  17L'1'.  iv. 


307 — checked  by  direct  taxation,  vii. 
57 — state  of  it  in  the  Tyrol,  ix.  91 — 
and  iu  Sweden,  x.  510 — effects  of  the 
continental  system  on  it,  542. 

Infantado,  the  duke  del,  viii.  303  —  a  par- 
tisan of  Ferdinand's,  323 — is  impris- 
oned, 327 — 449 — altercation  between 
him  and  Napoleon,  ib. — joins  the  pa- 
triots, 499— escape  of,  from  Madrid, 
589,  590 — defeated  at  Ucles,  ix.  399 — 
and  succeeded  by  Cartaojol,  400 — xi. 
456. 

Infantry  of  England,  early  prominence 
of,  i.  61. 

Infernal  columns  of  Thurreau,  the,  ii. 
C77. 

Infernal  machine,  explosion  of  the,  vi.  5. 

Infidelity,  universality  of,  in  France  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  i.  145,  176 — en- 
couragement given  to  it  by  Frederick 
the  Great  and  Catherine  of  Russia,  178 
— its  tendency  foreseen  by  the  church, 
LSI  —prevalence  of  it  in  Prussia,  ii. 
38!). — .S'ee  also  Irreligion. 

Ingelstroem.  general,  invasion  of  Poland 
by,  iii.  517. 

Inglesmeudi,  hill  called,  xi.  501. 

Inglis,  general,  at  San  Marcial,  xi.  554. 

Ingolstadt,  surrender  of,  to  France 
agreed  to  at  Rastadt,  iv.  538 — its  ces- 
sion demanded  by  Napoleon,  v.  4"3. 
4"t,  405 — passage  of  the  Danube  by 
the  French  at,  vi.  539. 

Ingrande,  combat  at,  ii.  G57. 

Inheritance,  new  law  of.  in  France,  ii.  57 
— provisions  of  the  code  regarding,  vi. 

C(| 

Inkowa,  defeat  of  the  French  at,  xi.  35. 

Inn  river,  the,  ix.  75  — valley  of.  iv.  437 
— the  line  of  it,  v.  415— its  advantages 
to  the  Austrians,  i/i. — passage  of  it  by 
Moreau,  42*  —  passage  of  it  by  the 
Austrians  in  1*"5.  vi.  451,  528 -they 
driven  from  it,  57'.' — passage  of  it  by 
the  archduke  in  IM'9,  viii.  66". 

Innovation,  effect-  ofsuddcn.  i.  13",  430. 
629 — passion  for,  in  France.  356— and 
throughout  Kurope,  ii.  4n:'.. 

Innspruck,  university  of.  vi.  513  note  — 
tombs  of  Maximilian  I.  and  Hofer  at, 
ix.  77  note— captured  by  the  French, 
INI.'),  vi.  .",77  by  the  Tyrolese.  ix.  1"7 
-  incident  which  occurred  at  it.  1",S 
• — capture  of  it  by  the  Bavarians.  1 1  (j 
--battle  of.  119  —  evacuated  by  the 
Bavarians.  123 — again  taken  by  them, 
273  third  battle  of.  273 — recaptured 
by  the  Tyrolese,  279 — abandoned  by 
Il'ofer,  2^2. 

I  nntlial.  the.  ix.  75. 

Inn-Yiertel. — >Vf  Invicrtel. 

Inquisition,  decreasing  power  of  the.  in 
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Europe,  ii.  402 — abolished  by  Napo- 
leon in  Spain,  viii.  592 — and  by  the 
Cortes,  xi.  460. 

Insignia, universality  of,  in  Russia,  x.  570. 

Institute,  the  French,  its  dress  assumed 
by  Napoleon,  iv.  554 — speech  of  his 
before,  555 — organisation  of  it  by  him, 
vi.  49,  95. 

Institutions,  error  in  supposing  them 
universally  applicable,  xiv.  234. 

Instruction,  sec  Education. 

Insular  situation  of  Great  Britain,  ef- 
fects of  the,  i.  59,  65,  72.  ii.  343. 

Insurance  companies,  proscription  of,  in 
France,  iii.  200. 

Insurrection,  commencement  of,  in  Paris, 
i.  526 — its  progress  on  Necker's  dis- 
missal, 528  et  aeq.~ that  of  the  14th 
July,  and  capture  of  the  Bastille,  537 

ct  ,-ry of  the  5th  October  1789,  617 

et  .fey.— that  of  the  20th  June,  ii.  LSI) 
et  .-•«/.—  that  of  the  10th  August.  203 
et  sc<i — it  overthrows  the  assembly  as 
well  as  the  throne,  234— that  of  the 
31st  May,  569  >-f  .f^/. —  of  the  2d  June, 
573  — of  1st  April  1795.  iii.  593  — of 
20th  May,  598— of  1 1th  Veudcuiiaire, 
623  et  sc<[..  iv.  1  7. 

Insurrectional  act,  Baboeuff's,  iv.  381. 

Intellect,  achievements  of.  during  the 
era  of  the  Revolution,  i.  4  —influence 
of,  in  moving  mankind,  1  72 — its  ten- 
dency in  a  free  country,  188,  193 — su- 
premacy of.  in  France,  xiv.  128 — ad- 
vance of,  not  in  itself  snih'cient, 
208  — different  views  held  as  to  it,  223. 

Intelligence,  advantages  and  dangers  of 
increasing,  i.  1:55. 

Intemperance,  rarity  of.  in  Austria,  vi. 
5(i'.) — prevalence  of,  in  the  British 
army,  viii.  03n — after  \  itoria,  xi.  41'9 
— in  Sweden,  x.  51  o. 

Intendants  of  provinces  in  France,  i.  195 
— advantages  of  the  system  of.  237. 

Interest,  changes  by  Xapoleon  in,  viii.  1  91. 

Interference,  foreign,  on  the  ri^ht  of,  ii. 

Invalides.  hotel  des.  breaking  up  of  the. 
by  St  Germain,  i.  2S^. — capture  of,  in 
the  Bastille  insurrection.  53  t — new 
organisation  of.  by  Napoleon,  vi.  9  I. 

Invalides.  church  of  the.  inauguration  of 
the  legion  of  honour  in.  vi.  25.  276  - 
reinterment  of  Napoleon  in.  xiv.  2oo. 

Inviertel.  cession  of.  to  Bavaria,  vi.  6:5 1, 
ix.  266. 

Invincible  man-of-war,  loss  of  the,  \. 
52". 

Inviolability  of  the  kin?,  debate  on.  in 
the  assembly,  ii.  !><>,  2'.'0. 

Ionian  islands,  cession  of.  to  France  by 
C'ampo  Furmio.  iv.  3!  1 —constituted  a 


republic  by  Amiens,  v.  022,  040 — and 
recognised  as  such  by  Turkey,  627 — 
secret  stipulations  between  France  and 
Russia  regarding,  628 — are  occupied 
by  Russia  in  1S04,  vi.  260,  vii.  483— 
ceded  to  France  by  Tilsit,  5(56— sub- 
jugation of,  by  the  British  in  1809,  ix. 
339. 

Ipava,  lake,  x.  211. 

Ipres,  siege  'if,  by  Pichegru,  iii.  417 — • 
captured,  422. 

Ipsilanti,  prince,  vii.  431 — dismissed,  but 
reinstated,  432,  434 — narrow  escape 
of,  435. 

Ireland,  consumption  of  spirits  in,  i.  -5 
note  —  savage  character  of  its  civil 
wars,  82 — numbers  employed  in  agri- 
culture, 121  note — extent  of  waste 
lands,  ii.  330  —  its  general  features, 
333— its  agriculture  compared  with 
that  of  England  and  Scotland,  33 1 
—  its  population,  ih. — distinctive  cha- 
racter of  its  inhabitants,  336.  341  tl 
acq. — its  present  state,  343— its  natu- 
ral harbours,  344 — its  state  in  1796, 
iv.  2!»7 — designs  of  the  Revolutionists, 
if),  note — and  of  Hoche  and  the  Direc- 
tory, 208— failure  of  the  French  in- 
vasion, 211 — probable  consequences, 
had  it  succeeded,  212 — its  state  in 
1798.  516  —  effects  of  the  reign  of 
James  I.  on  it,  517 — failure  of  all 
attempts  to  pacify  it.  H>.,  518 — its  un- 
fitness  for  freedom,  519 — union  of  the 
malcontents  with  France,  521  —  revolu- 
tionary organisation  in  171|S.  522  — 
combination  of  the  Orangemen,  against 
this.  521  breaking  out  of  the  in.-ur- 
rcction.  526  —  suppression  of  it.  and 
danger  thus  escaped.  52'.' — the  Union 
act,  v.  265 — views  of  parties  on  it.  267 
--rebellion  in  LSII:',.  vi.  211— -its  dis- 
turbed state  in  lM>5.  372 —failure  of 
emancipation  in,  3S3  -increase  of 
crime  in  it,  3M  note — causes  of  its 
disturbed  state  ;  namely,  former  con- 
fiscation, iv.  51  s.  vi.  3,s.~i  —absenteeism. 
3S5  -  -  its  pre.-eiit  unfuncss  for  free- 
dom. '•'•"•1  and  predominance  of  Ca- 
tholicism iu  it,  :'>"-s  —  dangers  from 
its  Catholic  population,  :!y:'  -its  dis- 
loyalty contrasted  with  the  loyalty  of 
the  Austrian  provinces.  Hi:>-  statistics 
of  crime  in  it.  ix.622  note.  6|i6 —  eom- 
parUon  of  its  peasantry  with  the  Rus- 
sian serf's,  x.  574  —  influence  of  Catho- 
licism on  it.  xiv.  1  74. 

Tris,  burniiiL:  of  the.  iii.  120. 

Iron,  introduction  of.  into  South  Ame- 
rica, x.  2:'>7. 

Iron  closet  in  the  Tuilerie*.  discovery  of 
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Iron  cross,  order  of  the,  instituted  in 
Prussia,  xi.  317. 

Iron  crown  of  Lombardy,  Napoleon's 
coronation  with  the,  vi.  392,  397. 

Iron  mines  of  Sweden,  the,  x.  507. 

Ironstone  of  Great  Britain,  valuo  of  the, 
ii.  346 — deficiency  of,  in  Russia,  x. 
586. 

Irrawaddy  river,  the,  vii.  589. 

Irreligioii,  effect  of,  on  the  character  of 
the  French  revolution,  i.  51 — influence 
of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  on  it,  112  — cause  of  that  of 
the  Revolution,  113 — the  tendency  to 
it  induced  by  the  state  of  the  church, 
144  —  that  of  the  French  philosophy, 
174  —  present  prevalence  of  it  in 
France,  214 — association  of  it  with  the 
passion  for  revolution,  240 — first  pub- 
lic expression  of  it  in  the  Assembly, 
605  —  origin  of  its  prevalence,  ii. 
25,  57— its  effects,  228,  v.  235— in- 
fluence of  it  on  the  Veudean  war,  ii. 
604 — its  continued  prevalence  under 
the  Directory,  iv.  373 — alliance  of  it 
with  the  selfish  passions,  v.  235  —  pre- 
valence of  it  in  LSI 3,  xi.  281 — and  at 
present,  xiv.  125. 

Irresistible,  the,  at  St  Vincent,  iv.  247. 

Irun,  construction  of  fort  at,  by  Napo- 
leon, x.  167. 

Irving,  Washington,  xiii.  345. 

Isabeau,  death  of,  iii.  301. 

Ischia,  island  of,  captured  by  the  British, 
ix.  341. 

Isebro,  defeat  of  the  Norwegians  at,  xiii. 
504. 

Isemburg  Birchstein,  prince  of,  vii.  145 
— adherence  of,  to  Napoleon  in  1813, 
xii.  433. 

I  sen,  defeat  of  the  French  on  the,  v.  418. 

Iser,  passage  of  tlu>,  by  the  French,  vi. 
568—  by  the  AuMri.ms,  viii.  661. 

Isere,  valley  of,  the  French  driven  from, 
iii.  ;>"  —  retreat  of  Augereau  to,  1M4, 
xiii.  27. 

I.shmael  Bev,  operations  of,  in  \Vallachia, 
x.  4'.»-\ 

Isis,  the,  at  the  Baltic,  v.  52!',  531. 

I.-la,  town  of,  x.  4o. 

Inlands  of  the  Dnieper,  origin  of  the 
( 'us>aek.s  in  the,  x.  5M). 

Isle  him.  disembarkation  of  emigrants 
at,  iii.  5'U. 

Isle  of  France,  .-•"'  France,  i.-le  of. 

Islettes,  pass  of,   ii.  46->  -  repulse  of  the 

Allies,  at,  478. 

Ismael,  storming  of,  by  the  Hu-sians,  ii. 
.'j'.'n.  v.  4'.'  -  desperation  of  the  defence, 
x.   155—  its  capture  in  1  S0'.',   173. 
Isnard,  Maximin.  a  leader  of  the  Giron- 
dists,    ii.     I2ii      bought,   by   the   court, 


122— his  character,  129 — denunciation 
of  the  emigrants  by  him,  151 — on  the 
20th  June,  186 — warlike  denunciations 
of,  1791,  422,  425  —  supports  the 
establishment  of  the  committee  of 
general  defence,  545  — a  member  of  it, 
•!t>.  note — on  the  accusation  of  Hebert, 
564 — agrees  to  resign  on  the  2d  June, 
575 — joins  the  Thermidorians  after 
the  fall  of  Robespierre,  iii.  591  — 
humane  exertions  of,  614. 
Isola,  mount,  v.  441. 
Isonzo  river,  military  value  of  the,  iv. 
289 — combats  on,  298 — passage  of,  by 
Macdonald  in  1809,  ix.  28 — line  of, 
abandoned  in  1813  by  Eugene,  xii. 
311. 

Iscjuierdo,  intrigues  of,  with  Napoleon, 
&c.,  viii.  304 — reveals  the  designs  of 
Ferdinand,  322 — during  the  intrigues 
in  Spain,  325  note,  335,  348. 
Issay,  mademoiselle,  vi.  333. 
Issel  rivers,  the,  iii.  455 — retreat  of  the 

Allies  to,  469. 

Iss}-,  defeat  of  the  French  at,  xiv.  82. 
Istria,  cession  of,  to  Austria,  iv.  306,  344 

—  ceded  to  kingdom  of  Italy,  ix.  266. 
Italian  republic,  organisation  and  consti- 
tution of  the,  vi.  141 — subsidy  paid  to 
France  by  it,  235 — its  crown  assumed 

by  Napoleon.  396 6'te  thereafter  Italy, 

kingdom  of. 

Italian  Tyrol,  the,  ix.  73,  90. 
Italiuski,  M..   ambassador  at  Constanti- 
nople, vii.  433,  434,  435. 
Italy,  progress  of  freedom  in,  during  the 
middle    ages,    i.    31 — rise   of    its  free 
republics,  32 — and  their  decline,  33 — 
character  of  their  freedom,  ib.—  causes 
of   their   fall,   34 — effect  of   long-con- 
tinued peace  on  it,  138— its  state  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Revolution, 
ii.    396     attack  by    France    on    it    in 
1793,  137 — Napoleon's  first  view  of  it, 
iv.  11 — description  of  it:  the  plain  of 
Lombardy,  22  —  the  mountain  region, 
21  —terrace  cultivation  of  it,  25 — char- 
acter of  its  scenery,  2,8  —  the  third  dis- 
trict,   and    its    peculiarities,    29  —  its 
great  cities,  their  population,  &c.,  30, 
31  — extent,  \c.,  of  its  states  under  Na- 
poleon, 33  —its  population,  ib.  ct  xtq. — 
great    subdivision   of  land  in,   35 — its 
political  weakness.  36 — loss  of  military 
spirit,    37  —  present  character  of  the 
inhabitants,   38— calamities  which  the 
French   invasion   brought  on   it,  39 — 
its  military  capabilities,  40  — its  rivers, 
iii.—  campaign  of   1796  in   it.  41  ct  xn/. 
— enthusiasm  of  the  democratic  party, 
68,   96 — contributions   levied,   69 — its 
degradation  as  shown  at  this  time,  137 
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—  disasters  brought  on  it  by  the  inva- 
sion, 345 — general  reaction  against 
France,  489 — proclamation  of  Napo- 
leon to,  549 — effect  of  the  invasion  on 
France,  v.  9 — campaign  of  1799,  24 — 
error  of  the  French  in  attacking,  i)'2 — 
their  forces,  1800,  297— designs  of 
Napoleon  for  recovering  it,  324 — suf- 
ferings of  the  French  armies,  325 — 
state  of  the  Austrians  after  Marengo, 
400— its  state,  1800,  41  I—forces  of 
the  parties  alter  the  armistice  of  Ales- 
sandria, 408,  450 — discontent  in,  ib. — 
secret  stipulations  between  France 
and  Russia  regarding,  (328 — Southern, 
overrun  by  theFreuch,  1803,  vi.  223 — 
extension  of  Napoleon's  power  in, 
1804,  275  — his  journey  to  it,  1805,393 
— the  campaign  of  1805  in,  561  et  .s«y. 
erection  of  military  fiefs  in,  vii.  116 — 
secret  stipulations  of  Tilsit  regarding 
it,  505 — operations  in  it,  1809,  viii. 
689,  ix.  21 — retreat  of  the  archduke 
John  fn>m  it,  25 — Northern,  overrun 
by  the  Tyrolese,  124— diversion  pre- 
pared by  Great  Britain  in,  141 — expe- 
dition of  Bentinek  to  it,  1612,  x.  350 — 
services  of  Bagrathion  in,  xi.  8  —endur- 
ance of  cold  shown  by  it.s  inhabitants 
in  Russia,  188 — attachment  to  the  Pap- 
acy in,  281 — military  preparations  in, 
1813,  297 — forces  of  parties  in,  xii.  50 
— campaign  of  1813,  305  <:t  fey.—  its 
abandonment  ordered,  and  then  coun- 
ter-ordered, 577 — stipulations  of Chau- 
mout  regarding,  5^1  —  campaign  of 


1814,  xiii.  14 — concluding  operations, 
93  et  xcq.—  close  of  the  war,  and  its 
evacuation  by  the  French,  90 — settle- 
ment of  it,  by  treaty  of  Paris,  23*5 — 
and  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  550 — 
subsidy  from  Great  Britain  to  it,  1815, 
601 —  defeat  and  dethronement  of  Mu- 
rat,  612 — restoration  of  the  works  of 
art  to  it,  xiv.  95 — its  government  by 
Metteruich,  xii.  68. 

Italy,  the  kingdom  of,  Napoleon's  .settle- 
ment of  it,  &c.,  vi.  400 — popularity  of 
his  government,  and  great  works  by 
him,  401 — cession  of  Venice  to  it, 
l!34.  vii.  106 — gains  of,  by  Preshurg, 
vi.  635  note — tribute  exacted  fioui  it 
by  France,  vii.  493,  viii.  190  note — 
changes  in  its  constitution,  1807,  279 
— its  state  under  Napoleon,  281  — 
gains  of  it  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  ix. 
206,  693 — annexations  to  it  from  the 
papal  states,  299,  306 — dissolution  of 
it  demanded  by  the  Allies,  xii.  57, 
60. 

Itri,  actions  at,  iv.  505. 

Iturbide,  emperor  of  Mexico,  x.  282. 

Ivan  the  surgeon,  xi.  399,  xiii.  20(1. 

Ivantelly  rock,  combat  of  the,  xi.  538. 

Ivien,  fortress  of.  iv.  40 — defeat  of  the 
French  at,  v.  152 — and  of  the  Austri- 
ans before,  360 — be.-ieged  by  the  1'ied- 
montese,  461. 

Ivriarte,  negotiates  the  capitulation  of 
Madrid,  viii.  591. 

Izzard,  geneial,  xiii.  452  —  retreat  of, 
from  fort  Erie,  461. 


Juca,  capture  of,  by  the  French,  ix.  361 
— surrender  of.  to  the  British,  xiii.  ','>'J. 

Juchwill,  prince,  at  Polotsk,  xi.  155. 

Jackson.  Mr,  envoy  to  Denmark,  in  ISo", 
viii.  251 --envoy  to  the  Tinted  States, 
xiii.  377 — is  recalled,  ib. 

Jackson,  general,  at  New  Orleans,  xiii. 
463 --his  victory  there,  464 — his  hu- 
manity, 467. 

Jacob,  M..  ii.  474  note. 

Jacob,  bridge  of,  captured  by  the  French, 
iv.  63". 

Jacobi,  M.,  ambassador  to  Great  Britain, 
vii.  15",  19n. 

Jacobin  clubs,  general  establishment  of, 
i.  573,  ii.  58—  in  the  army,  4(> —  their 
influence  in  the  elections  for  the  Con- 
vention, 271— established  in  Savoy, 
436.  5"5  —  and  in  Genoa.  137 — in 
Great  Britain,  411. 


Jacobins,  clnb  of  the.  at  Paris,  its  origin, 
and  place  of  meeting,  ii.  9,  121',  14^  — 
tests  tor  admission  to  it,  13i.i-  sources 
of  its  success,  132  -its  leaders.  13:!  tt 
xi'/. — its  increasing  inllnence.  58 — 
during  the  flight  to  Varenms,  .85 — 
assembling  of  the  insurgents  at,  on 
the  luth  August,  2»»s--on  the  im- 
peachment of  Robespierre,  28" — atri- 
tate  for  the  king's  trial.  2>^  —  and  his 
condemnation,  311  —  debates  in.  on 
the  declaration  of  war,  424  and  on 
the  maximum,  52>  tt  xc/. — denuncia- 
tion of  Unniourier  at.  5:i2  agitate 
against  the  commission  of  Twelve.  5''2 

—  denunciation  (if  the  Tribunal  at.  i:i. 
L>-and  of  the   bishop  of   Binis.  ]  V> 

—  holiouis    paid   to  Maiut.  <'<. —  speech 
of    Robespierre     at,    denouncing     the 
Anarchists,  216 — speech  of  iJanton  on 
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Jacobin  chili,  the,  continued. 

his  return  to  it,  219 — and  of  Robes- 
pierre, 220 — its  supremacy,  221  — 
purifications  of  it,  22-1,  202 — proposed 
removal  of  the  bust  of  Marat  from  it, 
232 — speech  of  Collot  d'Herbois  at  it, 
ih. — all  save  itself  closed,  258 — its 
subservience  to  the  Committee,  ib.,  260 
— its  devotion  to  Robespierre,  262, 
290 — Robespierre  withdraws  to,  321  — 
insurrection  organised  at,  for  the  9th 
Thermidor,  325—  speeches  of  Robes- 
pierre at,  against  the  system  of  Ter- 
rorism, 327  note — meeting  on  the 
evening  of  the  8th  Thermidor,  334 — 
preparations  to  support  Robespierre, 
342 — final  closing  of  it,  584,  585. 

Jacobins,  party  of  the,  first  named,  i.  607 
— alarm  of,  on  the  suppression  of  the 
revolt  at  Xancy,  ii.  50 — demand  a  re- 
public, 89,  93 — their  danger  after  the 
revolt  in  the  Champ  do  Mars,  95 — 
urge  the  self-denying  ordinance,  98 — 
effects  of  the  emigration  of  the  no- 
blesse on  them,  117  —  their  leaders 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  148 — in- 
creasing power  of.  169,  172 — denoun- 
ced by  Lafayette,  177 — coalition  be- 
tween them  and  the  Girondists,  178 
— again  denounced  by  Lafayette,  and 
denounce  him,  190,  192 — aim  at  over- 
tin  owing  the  throne,  192— their  in- 
creasing audacity,  194 — their  views  in 
the  insurrection  of  10th  August,  203 
• — the}"  the  leaders  in  it,  220-  cowar- 
dice of  their  leaders  on  that  occasion, 
2:14  —  during  the  massacres  in  the 
prisons,  25u — strength.  &c.,  of,  in  the 
Convention,  272 — recriminations  be- 
tween them  and  the  Girondists,  273 — 
support  Robespierre  against  that  party, 
2 MI  —  inade<|U!icy  of  the  latter  to  com- 
bat them,  262— oppose  the  establish- 
ment  of  a  conventional  guard,  284  — 
measures  of  the  Girondists  against 
them,  2>6— they  accuse  the  latter  of 
federalism,  /•'<. — agitation  by  them  for 
the  trial  of  the  king,  28"— advocate  it  in 
the  ( 'on  vent  ion,  291 --  their  demean  our 
on  his  appearance  there,  3i'U  —  and 
conduct  on  his  trial.  :'><>7-  agitate  for 
his  condemnation.  312.  313 —  their 
views  on  the  war,  43:5— their  measures 
on  its  first  reverses.  \~,r,-  rejoicing.-,  en 
the  death  of  the  kinu'.  5^  — their  in- 
creasing ascendancy,  52-"  their  plans 
for  resisting  the  Allies.  f>21 -oppose 
the  law  of  the  maximum.  52'!— abor- 
tive conspiracy,  March  179:'..  536 — 
propo.-c  the  revolutionary  tribunal. 
5:17  —  increased  power  of,  from  the 
Vendt  an  war,  512  — and  the  institution 


of  revolutionary  committees,  544 — de- 
nounce Dumourier,  546 — propose  the 
committee  of  public  salvation,  547 — 
their  plans  for  destroying  the  Giron- 
dists. 548  et  ;«Y/.,554 — agitation  against 
Marat's  trial,  555 — their  supremacy  in 
the  revolutionary  tribunal,  558 — op- 
pose the  Commission  of  Twelve,  562  — 
and  formation  of  a  conventional  guard, 
5G3 — organise  the  insurrection  of  2d 
June,  572 — measures  for  the  condem- 
nation of  the  Girondists,  579 — increased 
severity  against  that  party,  595 — their 
feelings  with  regard  to  the  war  with 
Britain,  iii.  1 — energy  of  the,  1793,  72 
— their  cruelties  at  Lyons,  98,  142 — 
their  views  on  the  fall  of  the  Giron- 
dists, 138 — their  supremacy  in  the 
Committee,  141— and  in  the  provinces, 
ib. — coalition  against  them  in  the  pro- 
vinces, 143 — their  conduct  against  the 
Girondist  confederacy,  145 — measures 
to  inflame  the  populace  against  that 
party,  147 — compel  the  condemnation 
of  Custine,  159 —  honours  paid  to 
Marat  by  them.  185 — their  supremacy 
in  the  revolutionary  committees,  187 
— their  inveteracy  against  Danton,  231 

—  effects  of  their  atrocities  on  Great 
Britain.  539— their  strength  after  the 
fall  of  Robespierre,  5>1  —  are  defeated 
in  endeavouring  to  save  Fouquicr.  ib. 

—  and  to  prevent  the  liberation  of  the 
prisoners,    582 — premature  denuncia- 
tion of  their    leaders.  583 — impeach- 
ment of  the  principal,  591 — insurrec- 
tion of  1st  April  to  save  them,  593 — 
renewed  efforts  of.  596 — revolt  of  the 
2nth  May,  598-  its  defeat,  and  fresh 
insurrection,    602  —  conduct    of    the 
royalists    toward    them,    613  — their 
power  consolidated  by  the  interference 
of  the  Allies,  632 — Napoleon's    early 
hatred  of  them.  iv.  9 — reaction  against, 
360— renewed  efforts  of.  179(1.  376 — 
re-establish  their  club,  ///.—  their  new 
principles.  377-   progress  of  their  con- 
spiracy. 3Sn — their  club  abolished.  3^2 

—  plan  a  revolt  at  Grenelle,  the  mur- 
der  of    the   Diiectors,    &c.,    ib.-  -their 
ulterior   views,    .'is:') — the     conspiracy 
discovered,   and   its   leaders  arrested, 
3>4— break  out  at  Grenelle.  386  -trial 
and    execution    of    the    leaders,    //<.—  - 
Napoleon's  growing  aversion   to,   55S 
-    renewed  efforts  of.  in   179.0,   v.  184 
• — increasing    violence    of,    188 — their 
club     finally    closed.    190-  -influence 
of  the  campaign  of  Marengo  on  them, 
•">99  —  plot  of.    for   Napoleon's  assassi- 
nation, 4<i5 — accused  by  him  of  origi- 
nating  the    infernal    machine    conspi- 
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racy,  v.  C — measures  against  them, 
10— their  degraded  character,  viii.  166 
— Male t 'a  conspiracy  originated  with 
them,  xi.  '201 — preparations  in  Paris, 
1S14,  xiii.  150 — their  inactivity  on 
Napoleon's  overthrow,  17;") — their  as- 
cendancy during  the  Hundred  days, 
615 — Pitt  the  great  antagonist  of,  vi. 
657 — elevated  points  of  their  charac- 
ter, iii.  371 — misrepresentations  re- 
garding them,  373  —  Levasseur's  de- 
fence of  them,  lh.  note. 

Jacobin  man-of-war,  the,  at  the  1st  of 
June,  iii.  3'.iS. 

Jacquerie,  insurrection  of  the.  in  France, 
i.  oo,  <i:J,  -211. 

Jacquinot,  general,  xii.  '131. 

Jaen,  defeat  "f  the  Spanish  peasants  at, 
viii.  4Sl>— captured  by  Seba-tiani,  1810, 
ix.  502  —  contributions  levied  ou  it,  xi. 
461. 

Jaii'a.  storming  of.  iv.  621 — massacre  of, 
622  tt  «  7.— poisoning  of  the  sick  at, 
640. 

Jagellons.  race  of  the,  in  Poland,  iii.  4S9, 
4!>1,  4!iS. 

Jagerhaus.isle  of,  captured  by  the  French, 
ix.  16. 

Jagon,  general,  xii.  622. 

Jahn,  professor,  a  member  of  the  Tugeud- 
bund,  viii.  231* — patriotic  exertions  of, 
IMS,  xi.  2(6.  3  15. 

Jailors,  tlie.  under  Robespierre,  iii.  263. 

Jainn,  capture  of.  bv  the  British,  viii.  64. 

Jamaica,  di-putes  between,  and  Great 
Britain,  ]sn},  vi.  '244  ~stati>tics  re- 
garding the  ne^ro  race  in,  vii.  3!'9 — 
decline  in  its  produce.  4'^. 

James  I.,  iufluenceof  the  Puritans  under, 
i.  7s — measure-;  of.  toward  Ireland,  iv. 
517 — income  of  the  kingdom  under, 
vii.  •'!. 

James  II..  truo  eharacter  of  the 
against,  i.  211  —-income  of 
Britain  under,  vii.  !. 

Janixaries,    character   of  the.    ii.    : 
41^  — their    iiumber,  iVe..    in 
iv.    57'-      their    revolt    agaiir-t 
46.3  —  their  ilestruction  by  MalunouJ 

Jain 'ft',  defeat  »f  the  Pol<\s  near.  iii.  523. 

.fan-en.  Co:  n-'lius,  i.  1  4'>. 

Jan>eiiists.  .-tr.:<:irl.-s  of  tlie.  with  the 
Jesuits,  i.  1  15  (>  .-•••{.,  1  1'.'  -their  ulti- 
mate t  riumph.  1  5>i. 

Jansens.  irenera!.  capitulation  of.  at  the 
C'ape.  vii.  P2X  di  feated  at  Fort  Corne- 
lius in  .lava.  ix.  'o'l  <t  .«</.• -and  capi- 
tulates there,  6S<*— joins  Napoleon  at 
Klieims.  xii.  '>25. 

Jaro.J.awit/.  battle  of.  xi.  12x 

•  'arvis  Sir  ,iohn.  .->>  •  St  Vine  TI'.  earl  of. 


Jassy,  treaty  of,  vii.  431 — gains  of  Russia 

by  it,  x.  5l»7. 

Jats  of  Bhurtpore,  the,  viii.  !*3. 
Jaucourt,   M.  de,   xiii.    Ill  —a    member 
of  the  provisional  government,  1&14, 
1 86. 

Jaufen,  defeat  of  the  Bavarians  at,  ix. 
'276. 

Java,  island  of,  iii.  460 — description  of 
it,  ix.  6s4 — expedition  against  it,  338, 
685  —  its  subjugation,  687  et  scq.  —  is 
restored  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  xiii. 
5 47  —  reflections  on  this  restoration, 
xiv.  151,  1  77. 

Java,  frigate,  capture  of  the,  xiii.  393. 

Javoignes,  a  Jacobin,  iii.  lj:»,  175,  325 
note. 

Jean  Bart,  loss  of  the,  ix.  330. 

•leaunin,  general,  xii.  303. 

Jeii'erson,  .Mr,  on  the  French  revolution, 
i.  561  note--')15  note — on  maritime 
law,  v.  4S5  note  —  proclamation  by 
him,  IN  HI.  vii.  135 — intimacy  of  Hus- 
kisson  with  him.  ix.  646  —  on  the 
tyranny  of  the  majority  in  America, 
xiii.  324  —  hostile  measures,  against 
(ireat  Britain,  373 — retirement  or'.  375. 

Jeffrey,  lord,  argument  of,  for  reform,  iii. 
]  6  note — a  fellow-student  of  Brougham, 
ix.  662. 

Jeffreys,  judge,  i.  237 — his  crimes  perpe- 
trated by  means  of  juries,  iii.  367. 

Jellachich,  general,  carries  Luciensteg,  v. 
3!'  —  defeated  at  Knsiedlen,  11  > — ope- 
rations in  Switxerlaiii],  132  -fortifies 
1'im.  vi.  5!3  retreats  to  the  Tyrol, 
515— bin-render  of.  at  Feldkirch.  57^ 
—  occupies  Munich,  viii.  •!''>!  ;,ban- 
doncd  by  the  ai'chduke  John,  ix.  25  - 
is  defeated  at  the  Muhr,  2'1  -  n-joins 
the  archduke  at  Ura:/.  3" — defeated 
at  Salzbmv.  1  13. 

Jemappcs.  battle  of.  ii.  4'.''2  (t  .•n,/. 

•lc!nila/ar.  the  IIIOMJUO  of.  iv.  5'.'". 

•  lena.    movement    ol'   Hoheiilohe    to 
21  1—  battle  of.  215  -results  of  it 
Napoleon'sbulletin.  231      disaster.- 
ing   tlie    retreat.    232— -  result-;   of 
campaign    nt.    275  —  despondency 
27s      viMt    n 
in  to.  viii.  56  1. 
if,    at   Paris,   vii. 
bv    Wellington 
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pression  in  l-'iance.  1  50  -  their  missions 

in  South  A'nei  i.-a.  x.  23>. 
Jesuit's  bark  bill,  the.  viii.   1  !.". 
.leswiuit  U'jw.  an  In  ii  an  v  >:i'niate.  viii. 
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Jen  de  Paume  oath,  the,  i.  499. 
Jeunesse  Dore"e,  formation  of  the,  in 
Paris,  iii.  583 — contests  with  the  Jaco- 
bins, 684,  585 — defeat  the  mob  on  the 
1st  April,  594 — and  again  on  the  2(Hh 
and  21st  May,  601,  603  —  narrow 
escape  of,  004  —  royalist  tendency 
among  the,  013 — head  the  insurrec- 
tion against  the  constitution  of  1795, 
022. 

Jews,  absorption  of  the  wealth  of  Poland 
by  the,  iii.  490 — tlieir  numbers,  498' — 
meeting  of  their  Sanhedrim  at  Paris, 
vii.  494. 

John,  king  of  England,  granting  of 
Magna  (Jharta  by,  i.  (56 — loss  of  conti- 
nental possessions  under,  70. 

John,  the  archduke,  succeeds  Kray  in 
1800,  v.  407 — assumes  the  offensive, 
and  advances  into  Bavaria,  410,  417 — 
advances  to  Landshut,  and  first  suc- 
cesses of,  418 — battle  of  Hohenlindcn, 
419  ct  »c<[. — retreats  to  the  Inn,  ami 
subsequently  abandons  it,  428,  429  — 
victory  at  Salzburg,  431 — is  compelled 
to  retreat,  432 — losses  during  it,  433 
• — succeeded  by  the  archduke  Charles, 
434 — forces  under  him,  18d5,  vi.  451, 
505 — ordered  up  from  the  Tyrol,  50!) 
—  driven  from  the  Inn,  and  joins  his 
brother,  578,  600 — heads  the  war  party 
in  Austria,  1809,  viii.  0'35 — forces 
under  him,  1809,  652 — operations  in 
Italy,  092 — victory  at  Sacile,  il>. — fur- 
ther operations,  694 — instructions  of 
his  brother  to  him,  ix.  2 — is  recalled 
from  Italy,  20 — and  his  retreat  from 
thence,  21  — plans  proposed  by  himself 
and  those  inculcated  by  his  brother, 
22  — defeated  at  the  Piave,  Hi.  —ami 
retreats  to  Hungary,  25  —  consequences 
of  this,  31,  08,  1  10 — his  influence  in 
the  Tyrol,  91  —connection  with  llofer, 
97  proclamation  by  him  to  the  Tyrol- 
eso,  ]02 — violates  his  promise,  and 
abandons  them,  1  1 7 -- retreat  of,  to 
Kaub,  and  his  position  there,  155—  is 
there  defeated,  150 — 173  -approaches 
\Vagram,  199 — importance  of  his  co- 
operation, 200 — the  loss  of  that  bat- 
tle due  to  his  misconduct,  202,  218  — 
proclamation  to  the  Tyrolcse,  273. 

John  Adams  frigate,  destruction  of  the, 
xiii.  45u. 

John  Sobieski,  arc  Sobie.-ki. 

Johnson,  l)r,  i •;.  502  comparison  of 
Jin  ke  with,  I  .  2M. 

Jolies  Intrigua.ites,  the,  at  Paris,  iii. 
1  5'.). 

Jolv  de  Fieuri,  M..  comptroller-general 
of  the  finances,  i.  31  (i  <t  .-••"/. 

Jomini,   general,   on    the  destruction  of 


the  barrier  fortresses,  ii.  384  —  on 
Brissot's  arguments  for  war,  426 — on 
the  prospects  of  the  war  in  1794,  iii. 
377 — on  the  Chouan  war,  478 — on  the 
negotiations  of  1797,  iv.  339 — on  the 
attack  in  column,  vi.  483  —  ou  the 
foreign  contributions,  viii.  184  —  ac- 
count by  him  of  Napoleon's  naval  de- 
signs, 249  note — on  Sir  John  Moore's 
campaign  in  Spain,  625  note  —  on 
Wagram,  ix.  202 — on  the  \Valeheren 
expedition,  237  note — on  Soult's  re- 
treat from  the  Douro,  418 — on  the 
battle  of  Talavera,  431 — at  Uautzen,  xi. 
390— chief  to  the  staff  of  Ney,  625— 
joins  the  Allies,  xii.  81 — supports  the 
appointment  of  Alexander  as  general- 
issimo, 82  —  urges  the  advance  on 
Dresden,  98  —  and  immediate  attack 
on  it,  101 — at  the  battle  of  Dresden, 
1 1 4, 1 1 7-  at  Leipsic,  223— at  La  Uothi- 
ere,  483 — on  the  snrprisal  of  Welling- 
ton in  the  Waterloo  campaign,  xiii. 
630 — on  Blucher's  position  at  Liguv, 
641  note. 
Jones,  colonel,  on  the  siege  of  Saragossn, 

ix.  362  note. 
Jones,  lieutenant,  at  San  Sebastian,  xi. 

513. 

Jones,  John  Gale,  ix.  609. 
Joukowo,  combat  at,  vii.  341. 
Johuquieris,  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  at, 

ix.  388. 

Jordeuil,  M.,  ii.  265  note. 
Jorge,  Tio,  at  Saragossa,  viii.  408,  471. 
Joseph  II.,  on  the  American  war,  i.  306 
note  —  offers  Necker  the  direction  of 
his  finances,  316 — visit  of,  to  Paris, 349 
— his  accession  and  character,  ii.  381 
— his  measures  with  regard  to  Flan- 
ders, 382 — destroys  the  barrier  for- 
tresses there,  384  —  alliance  with 
Catherine,  and  his  designs  on  Turkey, 
406 — confiscation  of  the  church  pro- 
perty by  him,  vi.  511 — his  death,  ii. 
385. 

Joseph,  the  archduke,  vi.  51  \. 
Josephine,  the  empress,  fir,>t  acquaint- 
ance of  Napoleon  with,  iv.  IS-  her 
history,  19 — her  narrow  escape  by  the 
9th  Tliermidor,  iii.  577,  iv.  19  note — 
her  character,  19- — marriage  to  Napo- 
leon, 21-  certificate  of  it,  1  note-- hi  r 
influence  exerted  to  prevent  him  being 
superseded  in  Italy,  73  note  334,  389 
—  her  court  in  1800,  v.  287-  betrayal 
of  government  secrets  by  her,  289, 
295  note — opposition  of,  to  the  life 
consulate,  vi.  64  —proposal  of  Lucien 
Buonaparte  to  her,  76— her  subser- 
vience to  Fouchd,  78  —  Madame 
Moreau's  jealousy  of  her,  299— inter- 
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cedes  for  d'Enghien,  312— efforts  on 
behalf  of  Georges,  &c.,  334 — her  coro- 
nation, 353  — her  coronation  at  Milan, 
31*7 — meets  Napoleon  at  Munich  after 
Austerlitz,  640 — her  conduct  on  the 
battle  of  Eylau,  vii.  370 — disclosure  of 
the  intended  divorce  to  her,  ix.  463  — 
her  .speech  in  the  senate,  4(56  —  her 
distress,  and  the  act  of  divorce,  ib. — 
her  character,  473  —  her  weaknesses, 
474  —  her  iulelity  to  Napoleon,  ill. 
—  conduct  of  Napoleon  toward  her, 
xi.  612,  614 — his  strong  affection  for 
her,  614 — provision  made  for  her  on 
Napoleon's  abdication,  xiii.  207 — Lei- 
last  days  and  death,  '217  tt  ncq. 

Josephine  Louise  of  Savoy,  i.  1143. 

Joubert,  general,  early  history  and  cha- 
racter of,  iv.  51  note— at  Montenotte, 
51  —  wounded  at  Millesimo,  52  —  at 
Uego,  53 — defeated  on  the  Cursaglia, 
5ti  —  recalled  from  Mantua,  106  —  at 
Rivoli,  121,  122,  123  —  successes  of, 
against  Luudon,  127  —  forces  under, 
175)7,  285  —  tit-.-t  operations,  289  — 
operatious  in  the  Tyrol,  2!)(J — various 
successes  there,  297 — joins  Napoleon 
at  Klageufurth,  298,  303— revolution- 
ary proceedings  in  Holland,  426,  427 

—  commencement    of    hostilities    in 
Piedmont,  1798,  493— 554— heads  the 
league  against  the  government,  1799, 
v.    179  —  appointed  to  succeed    Mo- 
reau    in    Italy,    96,    184 — approaches 
Suwarroff,   lol,   lu-2  —  generous    con- 
duct of  Morcau   toward   him,    102  — . 
advances  to  raise  the    siege    of    Tor- 
tona,    103  —  position    and    forces    at 
Novi,  ib. — he  had  intended  retreating, 
lot— his  death,  105. 

•Tourdaiu,  madame  de,  ii.  684. 

Jourdan,  surnamed  Coup-tote,  at  Ver- 
sailles, i.  627-— at  Avignon,  ii.  164. 

Jourdan,  Jean  Baptiste,  general  and 
marshal,  early  career  of.  iii.  72  note 

—  appointed  to  command  in  Flanders, 
72 —  victory  at    Wattignies,    75  —  is 
superseded.     76  —  in     1794,    01  de-red 
from  the  Rhine  to  the   Moselle,  413  — 
arrives  on  the  Sambre,  and  passage  of 
that  river,  421— his  position  at  Fleu- 
rus,  423— battle  of  Fleurus,  ib. — joins 
I'ichi'gru  in  Brussels,  428— operations 
against  prince  Coburg,  431    -at  Rure- 
n.onde,    417 — crosses   the   Rhine   and 
besieges   Maastricht,    4  1s  —  commands 
the  army  of  the  Sambre  in  1795,  5' >'2 
— state  of  his  forces,  563— crosses  the 
Rhine,     567  -     is     compelled    to     re- 
treat,   56s  —  ell'jrts   to  relieve   Mann- 
heim, 570  --forces  under  him    on  the 
Rhine,    1796,    iv.    159  —  crosses    that 
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river,  but  is  defeated,  163  —  again 
crosses  it,  and  advances  against  War- 
teusleben,  175,  176  —  actions  during 
his  advance,  179 — is  defeated  at  Am- 
berg,  180 — again  at  Wiirtzburg,  181, 
182  —  continued  disasters  sustained, 
184,  185 — recrosses  the  Rhine,  186 — 
proposes  the  law  of  the  conscription, 
544 — forces  under  him,  1799,  v.  7  — 
crosses  the  Rhine,  11 — is  defeated  at 
Ostracb,  16— his  position  at  Stockach, 
17 — again  defeated  there,  18 — returns 
to  Paris,  20 — measures  proposed  by 
him,  1799,  94  —  heads  the  Jacobin 
party  in  the  councils,  192 — joins 
Napoleon  against  the  Directory,  197 
—on  the  19th  Brumaire,  214,  219 — 
regent  of  Piedmont,  386  —  created 
marshal,  vi.  347 — opposes  giving  bat- 
tle at  Talaver.i,  ix.  422,  426 — dismissed 
from  the  major-generalship  in  Spain, 
437— forces  under  him,  1810,  x.  37— 
necessities  to  which  reduced  in  Spain, 
125— forces,  1812,  342— urges  attack- 
ing Wellington  at  Salamanca,  402 — xi. 
468— battle  of  Vitoria,  489— xiii.  25— 
evades  acting  on  the  trial  of  Ney,  xiv. 
105. 

Jourdan,  see  Camille  Jourdan. 

Journal  des  Etats  Generaux,  publication 
of,  i.  440. 

Journal  de  la  Montague,  the,  iii.  195 — 
anti-atheistic  article  in,  214. 

Journiac,  M.,  ii.  259. 

Joux,  imprisonment  of  Mirabcau  in,  i.  451 
—  imprisonment  and  death  of  Tous- 
saint  in,  vi.  129. 

Jovellauos,  patriotic  conduct  of,  viii. 
450  —  member  of  the  central  junta, 
548 — councils  of,  regarding  the  cortes, 
x.  11 — banishment  and  death  of,  9. 

Joyeuse,  repulse  of  the  French  at,  xiii. 
39. 

Judenbourg,  advance  of  Napoleon  to, 
iv.  302 — negotiations  at,  305. 

Judges,  venality,  &c.,  of  the,  in  England, 
prior  to  16^8,  i.  236 — made  remov- 
able at  pleasure  iu  France,  viii.  164 — 
corruption  of  the,  in  Russia,  x.  587 — 
dependent  state  of,  in  the  U/uited 
States:  mode  of  election,  salaries,  &c., 
xiii.  340  ct  sci/. 

Judicial  establishment,  remodelling  of 
the,  by  the  Assembly,  ii.  27  et  scq. 

Judicial  sales  of  laud,  amount  of  the,  in 
France,  xiv.  1  33. 

Juggernaut,  capture  of.  by  the  British, 
viii.  63. 

Juigne,  archbishop  of  Paris,  opposition 
of.  to  Briemie,  i.  378  on  the  aboli- 
tion of  tithes,  595— denounced  by  the 
mob,  ti-ju. 
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Juigno,  chateau  dc,  atrocities  of  the  mob 
at,  i.  583. 

Julian,  the  apostate,  his  invasion  of 
Scythia,  xi.  216. 

Julien,  an  adherent  of  Robespierre's,  iii. 
323. 

Julien,  fort,  capture  of,  by  the  British, 
v.  5S8. 

Julierberg,  measures  of  the  Austrians 
at,  v.  440. 

Juliers,  cession  of,  to  France,  vi.  152 
note — occupied  by  the  Allies,  xii.  468. 

Jumna,  French  established  on  the,  viii. 
49 — actions  on  the,  85. 

June  1st,  naval  action  of  the,  iii.  393  ct  scq. 

Jung  Buntzlau,  junction  of  the  allied 
and  Austrian  forces  at,  xii.  92. 

Jungfrauhorn,  the,  iv.  438. 

Jungingen,  contest  at,  vi.  544. 

Junin,  battle  of,  x.  278. 

Junot.  Andoche,  marshal  and  due 
d'Abrantes,  commencement  of  Napo- 
leon's friendship  with,  iv.  10  —  his 
opinion  of  the  latter,  i'/. — -and  efforts 
on  behalf  of  him  after  the  9th  Ther- 
midor,  13 — at  Lonato,  91 — at  Rivoli, 
123 — defeats  the  papal  troops,  130 — 
language  toward  Venice,  317 — accom- 
panies Napoleon  to  Egypt,  503 —  at 
Na/.areth.  030  • —  at  Mount  Thabor, 
032 — placed  at  the  headkof  the  secret 
police,  v.  2^9 — on  the  battle  of  Alex- 
andria. 5>>7  note. — opposes  the  arrest 
of  the  English  travellers,  vi.  200  note 

—  corps  d  elite  under,  417  —  vii.  370 
— letter  to  him  regarding  the  Berlin 
decree,  viii.  125  —  revenue  bestowed 
on,  175  note  —  army  under  him,  for 
the  invasion  of  Portugal,  2M) — crosses 
the  Bida.ssoa,  298 — appointed  governor 
of  Portugal,  307 — instructions  to  him, 
and  his  march,  308  —  its  difficulties, 
3('i9, 31<>_ arrives  at  Lisbon. 31  7— takes 
possession  of  the  country  in  the  name 
of    France,  and    contributions  levied, 
318  tf  .-•'•<•/. —  dissolves  the  regency,  319 

—  his  administration, 32]  ff  .«>/.—  revolt 
against  him.  51  1  —  preparations  against 
the   English,  522     forces  at  Vimeira, 
5^7  -    his  position    there,  529  —  and 
defeat.   !'>.—  armistice   concluded,  ami 
convention  of  (Jintra,  535  f/  .if/.-    in- 
dignation   of    Napoleon   for  it.  51]    - 


extent  of  his  plunder,  543 — evacuates 
Portugal,  544  —  corps  under  him  in 
Spain,  572  note—  596 — army  of  reserve 
under  him  in  1809,  ix.  2 — operations 
in  Saxony,  154 — at  the  second  siege  of 
Saragossa,  349  note — plunder  of,  there, 
361 — succeeds  Lannes  in  Aragon,  362 
—  losses  sustained  by  him,  371  — is 
replaced  by  Suchet,  II. — and  placed 
under  Massena  during  the  invasion  of 
Portugal,  499,  517  —  placed  under 
Uavoust  in  Russia,  xi.  14,  35  —  at 
Smolensko,  41 — at  Valutiua,  46 — at 
Borodino,  74  —  his  last  days  and 
death,  xii.  77 — last  letter  from  him  to 
Napoleon,  ih.  note. 

Jupiter  man-of-war,  capture  of  the,  at 
Camperdown,  iv.  274,  275. 

Jupiter,  temples  of,  cleared,  &c.,  by  the 
French,  ix.  308. 

Jupiter  Penninus,  the  temple  of,  v.  350. 

Jura.  Girondist  movements  in,  iii.  145 — 
overrun  by  the  Allies  in  1814,  xii.  464 
— operations  in,  xiii.  22  et  wq. 

Juramentados,  class  called,  in  Spain,  xi. 
502. 

Jurandes  et  Maitrises,  edict  of  Turgot 
for  abolishing,  i.  289. 

Juries,  inefficiency  of,  as  a  check  on 
revolutionary  violence,  iii.  367  — 
abolished  by  the  Directory,  iv.  4^7. 

Jurumenha.  surrender  of,  to  the  Span- 
iards, 1807,  v.  612. 

Jury,  trial  by,  established  by  Alfred  in 
England,  i.  61 — established  in  France 
by  the  Constituent  Assembly,  ii.  28 — 
suspended  in  order  to  the  trial  of 
Pichegru,  vi.  307. 

Justice,  effects  of  sacrificing,  to  expe- 
dience, iii.  250 — administration  of,  in 
France,  \inder  Richelieu,  i.  102  — 
partiality,  &c.,  of  it  there,  201  - 
ministry  of.  combined  with  that  of 
police,  vi.  71'  —  state  of  its  adminis- 
tration in  Naples,  vii.  114  —in  Poland, 
iii.  506 — and  in  Russia,  x.  5!>7. 

Jutland,  escape  of  the  Spani.-h  troops 
from.  viii.  551 — overrun  by  the  Allies, 
xii.  2>7. 

Jutzon,  general,  at  Lauenlmrg,  xii.  184. 

Jypore.  rajah  of,  attacked  by  Holkar, 
viii.  75— and  deserted  by  the  British, 
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Russian  army      Ka:m.  pr-ncral.  v.  26—  at  the  passage  of 
the  Adige,  27    -at  Magnano,  30,  31  —  67 

"07.  captuies   Turin  citadel.   78 — forces 
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under,    1799,    102 —  and   po.siticm   at 
close    of  it,    159 — operations  against 
Suchet,  335 — at  Marengo,   375,   370, 
379,  38 1. 
Kainnrdgi,  gains  of  Russia  by  the  treaty 

of,  x.  597. 
Kaisaroff,  general,  at  Arcis-sur-Aube,  xiii. 

11(5,  119—130. 

Kaitaisoff,  general,  death  of,  xi.  84. 
Kalisch,  halt  of  the  Russian  pursuit  at, 
1 81 '2,  xi.  201  —arrival  of  Alexander  at, 
230 — Reynier  defeated  at,  239 — treaty 
of,  251 — additional  convention  signed 
at,  25'! — convention  of,  311. 
Kalitsohefl',  M.  de,  v.  499. 
Kalkreuth,    marshal,   at  Auerstadt,  vii. 
228 — dispersion  of  his  troops,    234 — 
repeated  defeats  of,   236 — defence  of 
Dantzic   by,   502   tt  sct[. —  surrenders, 
50S — conducts  the  negotiations  on  the 
part  of  Prussia  at  Tilsit,  554. 
Kalouga,  march  of  Kutusotf  to,  xi.  101 
— inarch  of  Napoleon  toward,   125 — 
and  retreat  of  KutusofF  toward,  134. 
Kaltbrun,  repulse  of  the  Austrians  from, 

179!',  v.  128. 

Kamenskoi,  marshal,  vii.  283  note  — 
character  of,  3n6 — resumes  the  offen- 
sive during  1806  in  Poland,  308  — 
orders  the  abandonment  of  the  artil- 
lery, 31  2 — goes  into  winter-quarters. 
321  — goes  mad,  332. 
Kamenskoi,  general,  at  Eylau,  vii.  357 — 
at  the  siege  of  Dantzic,  5<i5,  507—  at 
Heilsben;,  522 — march  of,  on  Ki'miKS- 
berg,  527 — rejoins  Benningsen.  54'!  — 
succeeds  Bugrathion against  the  Turks, 
x.  475 — captures  Ua/arjik,  476 — re- 
pulsed at  ricliumla.  47s  — and  Rouds- 
chouk.  i1! — at  JJattin,  4S3 — capture  of 
Roudschouk  and  Giurgevo,  and  de- 
struction of  Sistowa,  4X7  —  captures 
Nieopolis.  4Ss  —  last  operations  and 
death  of,  4>9. 
Kamcnskoi,  corps  01',  beginning  oi'lS12, 

x.  032. 
Kaminicck,  capture  of,  bv  the  Poles,  iii. 

512. 
Kamp,   repulse    of    the    French    at.    v. 

14:1. 

Kanikoff,  admiral,  defeat  of,  x.  515. 
Kansas  river,  xiii.  270. 
Kant.  Emanuel,  works  of.  ix.  571. 
Kaptsevich,    cetu-ial.    joins    lilucher    at 
Vertus,  xii.  5uO  — at  Vauchamps,  50>. 
Kara  Yussuf,  pasha,  defence  of  Acre  by, 
iv.    62'!   <f   .-•!'</.-  -operations   of.  against 
the   llus.-iaiis  in  lsli>.  x.   176--  defence 
of  Schumla  by  him.  477-    check  of,  be- 
fore   it,    4>1  —  able    passage    of    tie 
Danube  by,  4'.'2. 
Karaiiisin  on  Radian  p<  '.icy.  x.  •"',•."•. 


Karpoff,  general, at  the  Katzbach,xii.  14T. 
Katt,  insurrectionary  attempt  of,  1809, 

ix.  127. 

Katzbach  river,  passage  of,  by  the  Allies, 
xii.  95 — repassed,  <J7 — battle  of  the, 
144 — results  of  it,  149  —  conduct  of 
the  generals  at  it,  150. 
Kaunitz,  general,  services  of  Kleber  un- 
der, iv.  161  note — defeat  of  the  French 
by,  1794,  iii.  415. 

Kaunitz,  prince,  minister  under  Francis 
II.,  ii.  435 — views  of,  on  the  Revolu- 
tion, 409 — 414 — retirement  of,  iii.   59 
— services  of  Stadion  under,  xii.  71. 
Kaunitz,  the  countess  de,  viii.  G53. 
Kayserslautern,  movements  of  the  Prus- 
sians against,   1794,  iii.  427 — defeat  of 
the  French  at,  434— and  again,  473. 
Keane.  general,  at  Xew  Orleans,  xiii.  46  1 

—  wounded,  465. 

Keats,  commodore,  commands  the  naval 
forces  against  Copenhagen  in  !So7, 
viii.  250  —  embarkation  of  Romana's 
corps  on  board  his  squadron,  552. 
Keele,  Mr,  heroism  of,  xiii.  395  note. 
Kohl,  passage  of  the  Rhine  by  Moreau 
at,  1796.  iv.  169 — combat  before,  170 
• — capture  of  it  by  the  Austrians,  16s', 
19:' — its  cession  demanded  by  France 
in  1798,  543 — Rhine  passed  by  Jour- 
dan  at  it,  1799,  v.  11 — operations  at, 
ISOfl,  304— surrendered  by  France  by 
Luneville,  469 —  annexed  to  France, 
viii.  2S2 — surrendered  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  xiii.  235. 

Kciumaycr,  general,  forces  under,  1800, 

v.  302 — movements  against,  303.  3(U, 

307 — joins   Kray,   311 — operations   in 

neighbourhood  of  Ulm,  313  —  416 — at 

Hohenlinden,    421,    42."  —  operations 

under  him,  1805,  vi.  54o — retreats  to 

Munich,  542 — forces  under  him  after 

the  capitulation  of  Vim,  569. 

Keith,  admiral,  heroism  of,  during  the 

mutiny  of  the  fleet,   iv.   242 — v.   81  — 

co-operates  in  the  siege  of  Genoa.  329, 

3)n.   344 --372,  373— instructions  to 

him  relative  to  the  French   in  Egypt, 

562  -disavows  the  convention  of  El- 

Arish.  //A— 601,  vi.  1','3.  224,  xiv.  94. 

Keller,  count,  iii.  37. 

Kcllennann.  marshal  and  due  de  Valmy, 

proclamation  of.  in  Italy  in  1793,  ii. 

438 — forces  under  him  404 — advance 

of.  to  the  Argonne  forest.  4'!9.  471  — 

joins  Dumourier,  473 — his  position  at 

Valmy.    475 — victory  there.    476  — 

urges  falling  back  toward  Paris.  4S5 — 

operations    of.   again. -t    the    retreating 

Allies,  4.s'i  if  .<"/.-    in.'Vementr-  on  the 

Rhine.  fi'!0      proceedings  of.  in  Savoy. 

iii.   Si  —  suppresses,  tho  revolt  at  Mar- 
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seilles,  89— operations  against  Lyons, 
91  —  deprived  of  the  command  at 
Lyons,  95 — defeated  in  the  Alps  in  179.5, 
541 — is  reinforced,  and  resumes  the 
offensive,  542,  543 — removed  to  com- 
mand in  Suvoy,  543 — Bcrthier  chief  of 
the  staff  to  him,  iv.  44 — operations 
agaiust  the  Sardinians  in  1790,  48 — 
joins  Napoleon,  02 — proposed  by  the 
Directory  as  his  colleague,  71 — 97, 104 
— defeat  of  the  Neapolitans  by,  502 — 
operations  in  Naples,  514 — 526  —  at 
Marengo,  v.  377,  380 — conduct  of  Na- 
poleon to  him,  383 — created  marshal, 
vi.  347 — 453 — at  Austerlitz,  617 — at 
Vimeira,  viii.  529,  531 — negotiates  the 
armistice  after  it,  535 — and  the  con- 
vention of  Cintra,  ib. — commands  the 
army  of  reserve  in  1809,  is.  2.  140 
note — Napoleon's  instructions  to  him, 
154— operations  in  Asturias,  398,434 
• — defeats  the  Spaniards  at  Tonne?, 
446 — position  and  forces  of,  1813,  xii. 
25  note.  631,  037—  at  Dresden,  106, 
113,  110— at  Lcipsic.  222.  223— forces 
of,  there,  640— in  1S14.  493— at  Ba» 
sur-Aube,  5S6 — takes  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings setting  aside  Napoleon,  xiii. 
186 — forces  under  him  at  the  opening 
of  the  Waterloo  campaign,  629,  070 — 
at  Quatre  Bras,  63*,  053,  054  —  at 
Waterloo,  xiv.  11,  307. 

Kemmater,  Peter,  a  Tvrolese  leader,  ix. 
274. 

Kempenfeldt,  admiral,  services  of  Sau- 
marez  under,  iv.  207. 

Kempt,  general,  storming  of  Picurinaby, 
x.  '511 — wounded  at  Badajos,  317 — at 
Yitoria,  xi.  495 — at  San  Marcial,  554 
-at  the  Bidassoa,  xii.  :'.43_ at  the 
Nivelle.  355 — at  the  Nivt>,  37o  dur- 
ing the  Waterloo  campaign,  xiii.  027 
--at  Quatre  Bras,  051 — at  Waterloo. 
xiv.  17. 

Kent,  the  American  la\v  writer,  xiii. 
348. 

Kentucky,  growth  of  population  in,  xiii. 
284  note. 

Keppcl,  admir.il,  services  of  Duncan  un- 
der, iv.  2';:',. 

Kerandv,  M.,  Russian  envv  at  Naple.-, 
v.  S2." 

Kerchberg,  combat  at.  v.  -".17. 

Kerjulien,  admiral.     >'"  <'o<mao. 

Kerpen.  general,  defeated  at  ('emhra.  iv. 
290-  aL'ain  at  Clausen,  297  —  andagain 
at  Mittcnwald.  2!'^  3o:;. 

K' rr,  captain,  defeat  of  tlie  Americans 
1-y,  xiii.  41  t. 

Ker.-aint.  M..  ii.  430. 

Kervel"g.m.  arrest  of,  decreed,  ii.  ."71!. 


Kervesau,  general,  in  St  Domingo,  vi. 

121. 
Ketzig,  attack  on  Kb'rner  and  Lutzow  at, 

xi.  415. 
Kgolberg,  defeat  of  the  Norwegians  at, 

xiii.  5(»4. 
Khoordah,   storming  of,  by  the  British, 

viii.  97. 

Khoshalgur,  actions  at,  viii.  82. 
Kiel,   occupation  of,  by  the  Allies,   xii. 

286. 
Kielmansegge,  general,  at  Quatre  Bras, 

xiii.  655 — at  Waterloo,  xiv.  10,  17,  30, 

Killala  bav,  landing  of  the  French  in,  iv. 
530. 

Kilmaine,  goneral,  covers  the  siege  of 
Mantua,  iv.  98 — resumes  the  blockade 
of  it.  103 — ordered  to  aid  the  Yeue- 
tian  insurgents,  311 — captures  Sulo, 
316 — operations  against  Yenice,  318. 

Kihvarden,  lord,  murder  of,  vi.  242. 

Kinburn,  exploit  of  Suwarroff  at,  v.  4*v 

Kinckel,  M.,  Dutch  minister,  iii.  !27 
note. 

King  s  German  Legion,  formation  of  the. 
vi.  221. 

Kinkel.  general,  death  of.  ix.  107. 

Kinsky.  general,  iii.  410. 

Kioje,  defeat  of  the  Danes  at,  viii.  25!. 

Kirgener,  general,  death  of,  xi.  399. 

Kirkpatrick,  colonel,  at  Hyderabad,  viii. 
21. 

Klagenfurth,  combat  at,  iv.  295 — occu- 
pied by  the  French,  290 — attempt  of 
Chastellar  on,  ix  102. 

Klebeck,  regiment  of,  at  Aspern.  ix.  5o. 

Kleber,  Jean  Baptiste,  early  history  of, 
iv.  101  note — description  of  La  Yendee 
by,  ii.  60S — his  arrival  there,  014— is 
defeated  at  Torl'ou.  040  —  and  ;iLrain, 
017 — renewed  preparations  of,  OOo  — 
at  Mans,  or,<i — at  the  Sambre.  iii.  -115 
defeat  (jf,  there,  42o — at  Fleurus. 
•124.  425— blockades  Mtestricht,  44S— 
deficiency  of  his  means  for  t:ie siege  of 
Mayence,  5i'r'>  -his  situation  In  fore  it, 
50S —  passage  of  the  Rhine  by  him.  iv. 
I'M-  defeated  at  Ukerath,  and  driven 
acro.-s  the  Rhine.  1 0-1  —  character  of 
him  by  Napoleon.  I'i7  note— character 
of  Marceau  by  him.  1SS  noti —  520 — 
Napoleon's  intimacy  with  him.  552— 
accompanies  him  to  Kgypt,  50.'?  — 
we  ninded  at  the  eapt  lire  of  Alexandria. 
5711  -is  left  to  L-arrison  it.  5S1  — o"7 
note  -at  Loubi  and  Mount  Thabor. 
<'"•!  —  is  recalled  to  the  assault  of  Acre, 
G-!5  —  dissatisfaction  witli  the  Hcge  of 
<•!'  it.  O:!1--  and  with  the  conduct  of 
the  Ki:yptian  expedition,  014 — is  left 
in  command  there.  "50,  v.  557  - 
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directions  to  him  by  Napoleon,  and 
his  views,  558 — preparations,  560  — 
defeat  of  Mour.id  Boy  by  him,  ih. — and 
of  the  first  Turkish  army,  561  — con- 
vention of  El-Arish,  l/>. — he  resumes 
hostilities,  563 — victory  of,  at  Helio- 
poiis,  ib.  —  and  subsequent  successes, 

567  —  convention  with   Mourad  Bey, 

568  —  his  assassination,  569  —  his  de- 
signs when  he  fell,  570. 

Klein,  general,  artifice  employed  by 
Blucher  toward,  vii.  2-16  —  viii.  176 
note. 

Kleist,  general,  defence  of  Magdeburg 
by,  vii.  252 — defeat  of,  before  Neisse, 
49!)  — •  appointed  to  succeed  York  in 
1812,  xi.  232— blockades  Wittenberg, 
334— at  that  battle,  381,  385,  386,  389, 
391 — arrives  before  Dresden,  xii.  99— 
at  Dresden,  in1.',  110— his  retreat  from 
thence,  121 — his  danger  during  it.  12") 
— at  Culm,  1:55 — made  prisoner,  but 
liberated,  137—173,  175,  177  — at 
Leipsic,  216,  220,  225,  245 — forces  of, 
there,  6-11,  648 — during  campaign  in 
France,  412.  495  —  joins  Biucher  at 
Vortus,  506 — at  Vauchatnps,  508 — at 
Craone,  601,  6(»4— at  Laon,  613,  618— 
occupies  la  Ferte,  xiii.  141 — at  battle 
of  Paris,  161,  163— forces  of,  1815, 
xiv.  3o6. 

Klemenstiewo,  destruction  of  a  French 
detachment  at,  xi.  152. 

Klenau,  general,  negotiates  the  surren- 
der of  Mantua,  iv.  128 — operations  of, 
1799,  v.  26,  6s  —  forces  under,  in  Tus- 
cany, 102  — defeated  by  St  Cyr.  lilt- 
operations  against  Genoa,  157 — de- 
feated in  the  Bocchetta,  15^ — opera- 
tions near  Oenoa,  33u —  operations 
under  him.  iM'.in,  416,  4:52,  43k  435  — 
taken  j>risoner  at  I'lni,  vi.  556 — opera- 
tions in  IHI'.I.  viii.  667- — his  position 
before  Wagram,  ix.  17:>>,  179 — at  that 
battle,  1^5.  1  S7.  IQn — forces  under 
him,  1M3,  xii.  4'!  note — approach  of. 
to  Dresden.  .<)<>.  101— at  the  battle  of 
Dresden,  114,  1 15 --retreat  from  it. 
121 — forced  back  from  1'liemnitx.  173 
—  partisan  operations  of,  181 — combat 
at  Chemnitx,  197 — advance  toward 
Leipsic.  2't 4  —  forces  there.  641 — and 
operations,  216.  221,  222,  241 --is 
moved  to  Dresden,  262 — and  com- 
mands at  its  siege,  259 — capitulation 
of  it  to  him.  292. 

Klingspor.  general,  in   Finland,  x.  515    - 
surrenders,    it   to  the  llussians.    517 
heads  the  conspiracy  against  ( !u-tavu>. 
520 — and  raised  to  the  ministry.  521. 

K'.onthal.  defeat  of  the  Austrians  at,  v. 
US— and  of  the  French.  133. 


Klopstock.  the  works  of,  ix.  570. 

Klux,  general,  at  Laon,  xii.  616. 

Knesebek,  general,  x.  (j(i!»,  xii.  554. 

Kuiazwitz,  general,  defeat  of  the  Neapo- 
litans by,  iv.  501,  502. 

Knight,  origin  of  the  name  of,  i.  61. 

Knin,  capture  of,  by  the  Austrians,  xii. 
313. 

Knobelsdorf,  M.,  Prussian  envoy  at 
Paris,  vii.  164. 

Knoring,  general,  vii.  358. 

Knout,  abolition  of  the,  vi.  524. 

Knowledge,  impulse  given  to,  by  tho 
discovery  of  printing,  i.  40— dangers 
associated  with  it,  41  —  advantages,  <fcc., 
of  increasing,  135,  v.  237 — its  value 
overrated,  i.  429. 

Kobrin,  defeat  of  the  French  at,  xi.  30. 

Kochel  See,  the,  ix.  78. 

Koerner,  Theodore,  ix.  570 — patriotic 
enthusiasm  of,  xi.  245 — influence  of 
his  songs,  318 — account  of  the  Prus- 
sian volunteers  by  him,  345  —  is 
wounded,  415 — his  death,  xii.  125  — 
his  sword-song,  ib.  note. 

Koidanow,  combat  at,  xi.  158. 

Kolb,  a  Tyrolese  fanatic,  ix.  289. 

Kollagriboff,  general,  at  Friedland,  vii. 
532. 

Koller,  general,  xiii.  123  note— at  Chau- 
mont,  132  —  Austrian  commissioner 
at  Elba,  214.  216. 

Kolli,  baron,  plot  for  the  liberation  of 
Ferdinand  VII.  by,  x.  29. 

Kollosump,  capture  of  the  bridge  of,  by 
the  French,  vii.  318. 

Kollowrath.  general,  at  Stockach.  v.  19 
— at  Hohenlinden,  424 — at  Austerlitx, 
vi.  609,  615.  616,  618— at  the  capture 
of  J-5at.i>bon,  viii.  676 — at  Fchmuhl. 
677 — ix.  2o—  repulse  of,  at  Lint/.  36 
— corps  under,  1809,  148 — joins  the 
archduke.  172,  179  —  at  Wagram  185 
187,  190.  198. 

K»lotskoi,  the  French  wound»d  in,  \\ 
138. 

Komorn,  retreat-  of  the  Austrian  cabinet 
to,  ix  216.  26o. 

Kiinig  See,  scenery  of  the.  ix.  5  (/  f'f. 

Kijnigsteiu.  fortification  of,  by  Xapoleon. 
xii.  18,  19. 

Konigsberg,  population  of.  vii.  ISO  note 
— threatened  by  Bernadotte,  and  ad- 
vance of  Benningsen  toward  it.  333 
defeat  of  the  French  cavalry  before  it, 
361 --its  value  to  the  Allies.  //,.—  its 
sit  nation,  51  3  —  threatened  !>y  1  'avuti-t, 
526.  527-  captured  by  th.>  French, 
543.  541  —  interview  in  l^os  In. tux-en 
Alexander  and  l-'ivderiek-Wiiiiam  at 
it,  viii.  56o  allurements  \\ith  regard 
to  stores  during  the  campaign  of  1M2, 
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Konigsberg,  continued. 

x.  619 — arrival  of  Ney  at,  during  the 
retreat,  xi.  192 — and  of  Macdonald,  193 
—  retreat  of  the  grand  army  to  it,  and 
its  capture  by  the  Russians,  200,  235. 

Konigswartha,  rout  of  Bertraud  at,  xi. 
3SO. 

Konownitsen,  general,  at  Borodino,  xi. 
77 — at  LUtzen,  361. 

Koonah,  cession  of,  to  the  British,  viii. 
101. 

Kopys,  winter-quarters  of  the  Russians 
at,  xi.  172. 

Koran,  the,  forms  the  law  code  in  Tur- 
key, x.  440. 

Korff,  baron,  forces  under,  x.  (531 — at 
Srnolensko,  xi.  44 — defeat  of  Puthod 
by,  in  1813,  xii.  143 — at  Fere  Charn- 
penoise,  xiii.  137. 

Korsakoff.  general,  forces  tinder,  1799, 
v.  93 — readies  Schaffhausen,  119 — 
plans  of  Massena  against  him,  122 — • 
his  presumption,  123 — defeated  at 
Zurich,  124 — his  retreat,  12G — com- 
bats during  it,  137. 

Kosakowski,  general,  fidelity  of,  to  Xa- 
poleon.  xiii.  212. 

Ko.sciusko,  general,  character  and  early 
life  of,  iii.  518 — his  history  alter  the 
subjugation  of  Poland,  519  note — 
heads  the  insurrection.  518 — his  first 
successes.  519 — great  efforts  made  by 
him,  52<> — is  defeated  at  Sekoczyre, 
522  —  again  defeated,  wounded,  and 
made  prisoner,  524  —  proclamations 
forged  in  his  nnme,  ISOti,  vii.  292. 

Kosciusko,  mount  of,  iii.  4!)0. 

Kosel,  capture  of,  by  the  French,  vii. 
326. 

Kor-en,  combat  at.  xii.  2>"5. 

Kotzebue,  count,  xi.  251!. 

Kot/.im.  battle  of.  iii.  510. 

Koulikoff,  the  battle  of,  and  that  of  Bo- 
rodino, xi.  75.  131  notes. 

Kouluieff,  general,  xi.  29. 

Kourakin.  prince,  vii.  554.  5.").). 

Koutaitsoff,  count,  v.  515  note. 

Koves,  general,  v.  51. 

Kowaiski,  general,  xii.  271'. 

Kowno,  advance  of  the  French  to.  x. 
(117,  xi.  1— looses  sustained  l;et\vceu 
it  and  \Vitepsk.  22  — destruction  of  a 
detachment  near  it,  1S7  —  repassagc  of 
the  briil<.'e  by  them,  190 — defence  of 
Xcy  at.  191.  " 

Krabbenham,  defeat  of  tlio  French  at.  v. 
142. 

Kra.-noi.  action  at.  during  tlio  advance, 
xi.  3»;_arrival  ot  Kutusolf  at,  Itjn  — 
battles  of,  K>1-  -result*  of  them.  169. 

Krasowaki.     general^    at     Leipsic,     xii. 


Kratzemberg,  junction  of  Blucher  aud 
Winning  at,  vii.  247. 

Kray,  marshal,  defeats  the  French  at 
Ukerath,  iv.  164— at  Wurtzburg,  183 
—defeated  at  Xeuwied,  329 — forces 
under  him,  1799,  v.  8 — commands  in 
Italy,  and  his  character,  26 — his  first 
movements,  27 — is  defeated  on  the 
Adige,  28 — victorious  there,  29 — and 
at  Maguano,  30 — operations  after  that 
battle,  32- — captures  Brescia,  54- — 
blockades  Mantua,  &c.,  ib. — captures 
Ferrara,  62 — his  forces,  and  their  po- 
sition, 66 — recalled  from  before  Man- 
tua, 69 — and  again  returns  to  it,  78 — 
its  siege  and  capture  by  him,  98  et  saj. 
— at  Xovi,  103  et  «</. —  his  heroism 
there,  and  movements  alter  it,  109 — 
successes  of,  near  Coni,  151 — opera- 
tions against  St  Cyr,  155— forces  the 
Bocchetca  pass,  aud  besieges  Gavi,  156 
— his  position  at  the  close  of  1799, 
159 — in  1800  commands  in  Germany, 
272 — forces  under  him,  298,  301- — his 
first  movements,  304 — is  defeated  at 
Engen,  305— and  again  at  Ma-skirch, 
3i>8 — crosses  the  Danube,  oil — is 
joined  by  Keinmayer,  &e.,  ib. — defeated 
at  ISibeiacli.  ib. — retiies  to  Ulm.  312 
• — keeps  the  field  with  part  of  his 
forces,  313— defeats  St  Cyr.  315— ef- 
forts of  Moreau  to  dislodge  him,  31  (i 
— defeats Richepanse,  31 7 — is  defeated 
at  Hochstedt,  319  — abandons  Ulm, 
and  his  retreat  from  it,  320 — defeats 
Moutrichard  at  Xeuberg,  321 — con- 
tinues his  retreat  to  the  Inn,  322— he 
retires  to  Ampfing,  ;'//. —  reinforce- 
ments received  by  him.  ib. —  operations 
closed  by  the  armistice,  323 — causes 
of  his  disasters,  389 — is  dismissed  from 
his  command,  4o7. 

Kiazinski,  general,  xii.  (529. 

Kremlin,  the,  xi.  I':!— is  occupied  by 
Xapoleon.  95 — he  is  compelled  by  the 
fire  to  leave  it,  99 — a^aiu  returns  to 
it,  111-  his  final  departure,  125—  at- 
tempt to  destroy  it.  128. 

Krems,  threatened  passage  of  the  Danube 
at,  ix.  37. 

Krumsm  mister,  defeat  of  the  Austrians, 
at.  v.  -I:;.'.. 

Kropacb,  check  of  the  Austrian*  at.  iv. 
162. 

Krudener,  M..  v.  5  15. 

Krusemark,  M.,  ambassador  to  Russia, 
!>•'>,  vii.  ]5»>— treaty  concluded  by 
him.  l:ni-  x.  5-13  imte,  xi.  25n  —  mi 
the  French  exactions  in  Prussia,  255 
note. 

Kutlstein.  stormed  by  the  Bavarians,  vi. 
576— capitulation  of,  to  tl.c  Frcmh, 
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5 79  —besieged  by  the  Tyrolese,  ix. 
271. 

Kulneff,  general,  at  Battin,  x.  483,  484— 
is  arrested  and  superseded,  485. 

Kunkah,  overthrow  of  the  rajah  of,  viii.  97. 

Kunkel,  defeat  of  the  Austrian®  at,  1791', 
v.  12. 

KutusofF,  marshal,  v.  409 — advance  of, 
1805,  and  defensive  measures,  vi.  569 
—  retreats  toward  Vienna,  570 — pre- 
parations for  pursuing  him,  580  — 
withdraws  across  the  Danube,  582 — 
defeats  Mortier,  584 — his  dangers,  and 
subsequent  movements,  593— finesse 
by  which  lie  foils  Murat,  .r>94 — battle 
of  Austerlitz,  614 — succeeds  Kamen- 
skoi  in  Turkey,  and  his  first  opera- 
tions there,  x.  4S9—  at  Roudschouk, 
490— evacuates  that  place,  491 — de- 
feated at  the  passage  of  the  Danube, 
492 — measures  to  surround  the  ene- 
my, 493  —  passage  of  the  Danube  by 
him,  41*5 — capitulation  of  the  Turks 
to  him,  497 — succeeds  Barclay  as 
commander-in-chief,  xi.  5(3 — his  cha- 
ract-.T  and  previous  achievements,  59 
his  habits  as  a  general,  GO — arrives 
at  headquarters,  ib. —  reinforcements 
received,  65 — position  at  Borodino,  66 
--proclamation  by  him,  70 — his  dis- 
positions for  the  battle,  73 — battle  of 
Borodino,  75 — his  portion  after  it.  S2 
— his  retreat,  87 — resolves  on  aban- 
doning Moscow,  89  — retires  to  Ko- 
lomna, 90— march  of,  to  Kalouga,  101 
feelings  of  his  soldiers,  ib. — his  plans 
for  surrounding  Napoleon,  108—  mag- 


nitude of  his  combinations,  109 — 
dupes  the  French  emperor  by  simu- 
late negotiations,  112,  121 — strength 
and  spirit  of  his  troops,  115 — his 
views  of  the  advantage  of  his  situation, 
116 — partisan  warfare  and  successes, 
117 — Alexander's  displeasure  with  him 
for  negotiating,  121 — proclamation  by 
him,  122 — picture  of  the  state  and 
spirit  of  his  army,  123  — defeats  Murat 
at  Winkowo,  124 — moves  toward  Ka- 
louga, 127 — battle  of  Malo-Jarosla- 
•\vitz,  128 — his  position  after  the  bat- 
tle, 131 — retreats  simultaneously  with 
the  French,  134 — moves  in  pursuit 
upon  a  parallel  line,  136 — battle  of 
Wiazma,  139 — his  inactivity  after  it, 
141 — movements  and  further  success- 
es, 151  —  partial  completion  of  his 
plans,  159 — arrives  at  Krasnoi,  and 
his  losses,  160 — his  caution  there,  and 
reasons  for  not  attacking  Napoleon, 
162— battles  of  Krasnoi.  164—  ability 
displayed  in  his  movements,  170 — his 
superfluous  caution,  ib. —  discontinues 
the  pursuit,  171 — battle  and  passage 
of  the  Beresina,  175  ct  scq. — losses  of, 
187  —  operations  against  Macdonald, 
1!»3 — losses  during  the  advance  from 
Moscow,  204 — and  between  Malo-Ja- 
roslawitz  and  Wilna,  209 — ability  dis- 
played by  him,  and  importance  of  his 
pai-allel  march,  216— created  prince 
Kutusoff-Smolensko.  230— his  last  ill- 
ness and  death,  24H. 
Kyritz.  execution  of  a  magistrate  of.  vii. 


T.aaterburg.  Desaix  at.  iv.  167  note. 
Labanolf.  piinee.  vii.   2V,  note,  509.  512 

—  attends  Alexander  at  Tilsit,   552  —  - 

nppearanee   of  his    troops.    1^1:1.    xii. 

197— forces    under    him,    1M4,    41 1, 

648. 
Labarolliere.  general,  defeat  of  the  Yen- 

deuns  by.  ii.  6  12. 
F,a  B.irre.  execution  of,  i.  206. 
l.aliedoyere,    colonel,    at   the  assault   of 

Ratisbon.  viii.  6S6  -  character  of,  xiii. 

568 — his  treason  during  the  Hundred 

days.    f)i;ji     violent    speech    of,    after 

Waterloo,  xiv.  b2     trial  and  execution 

of,  103.  In  1. 

Laber.  combats  on  the.  viii.  075. 
Labisbal.  defeat  of  Schwartz  at.  x.  50. 
L:ilioissiere.  general.  reti-e.it   of.    toward 

Alessandria,  v.   56     at  Novi.  In:',.  1(6 


—  position  of.  at  the  close  of  1799,  1  59 

at   the  passage  of  the  Splugeu,    443, 

444. 
Laborde.  general,  position  of.  at  Rolica, 

viii.    523-  defeat    of,    there.    524-- re- 

trents   to   Vimeira,   526  —at   Vimeira. 

E2!> — at  Corunna.  612.614  —  his  arrest 

directed    by   Mal.-t.   xi.    263.   261 -he 

seizes  the  latter.  264. 
Labouchere.  a  creature  of  Fouche's.  ix. 

•179. 
Labourdonnais,    general,     ii.    491  —  in 

Flanders.  495     superseded  there.  496. 
Lacepede.  adulation  of  Napoleon  by.  viii. 

152.  557  —  subservience  of.  to  him.  xii. 

415. 
Laelos,   the   chevalier,    influence   of   his 

works,  i.  175  —  a  member  of  the  club 

Montrouge.   473--  connection  of,  with 
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Laclos,  continued. 

the  revolt  of  the  14th  July,  554 — and 
at  that  of  5th  October,  623 — connec- 
tion with  that  in  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
ii.  127  note. 

La  Cole  mill,  defeat  of  the  Americans  at, 
xiii.  435. 

Lacombe,  Rose,  iii.  193. 

Lacoste,  M.,  minister  of  marine,  ii.  106. 

Lacoste,  general,  viii.  176  note — death 
of,  at  Saragossa,  ix.  352. 

Lacretelle  the  historian,  on  Robespierre's 
essay  on  capital  punishments,  ii.  143 
note — imprisonment  of,  by  the  Direc- 
tory, iv.  392,  405. 

Lacrier,  M.,  viii.  176  note. 

Lacroix,  a  Jacobin,  at  Liege,  ii.  497 — in 
Flanders,  500 — member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  public  salvation,  548,  iii.  59, 
notes — on  the  2d  June,  ii.  575 — is 
arrested,  iii.  233 — his  trial  and  de- 
fence, 240 — his  execution,  241. 

Lacroix,  removed  from  the  ministry, 
1797,  iv.  396 — measures  of,  in  Hol- 
land, 1798,  420. 

Lacrosse,  general,  in  Guadaloupe,  vi.  131. 

Lacy,  general,  defeat  of,  at  Honda,  x. 
44 — .succeeds  Cainpoverde,  and  new 
organisation  of  the  Catalans  by,  82, 
90-410 — recalled  to  San  Roque,  xi. 
453. 

Laclepe  Schwartzburg,  prince  of.  viii. 
242  note. 

Laditch,  rout  of  the  Bavarians  at,  ix. 
1U5 — action  at,  274. 

Ladoga,  the  lake,  x.  GOO. 

Ladroina,  success  of  the  due  d'Angou- 
leme  at,  xiii.  594. 

La  Favorite,  fort  of,  iv.  125. 

Lafayette,  the  Marquis,  parentage  and 
early  career  of,  i.  463  note — his  cha- 
racter, 464  —joins  the  American  insur- 
gents, 3u",  303 — advocates  the  sum- 
moning of  the  States-general,  336 — 
heads  the  liberal  party  of  the  noblesse, 
3S>2,  417— joins  the  Tiers  L'tat,  5  >8 — 
523— commander  of  the  national  guard, 
553 — his  appointment  sanctioned  by 
the  crown,  576 --efforts  of,  to  save 
Foulon  and  Berthier,  577,  578 — his 
indignation  at  the  atrocities  of  the 
mob,  i>~*')  --during  the  insurrection  of 
the  5th  October,  618— reaches  Ver- 
sailles, and  first  proceedings  tin-re, 
621,  622  his  imprudence,  623  suc- 
ceeds in  pacifying  the  mob,  621  -per- 
suades the  king  to  go  to  Paris,  626  it 
a'-'/,  —opposition  of.  to  the  due  d  Or- 
leans, ii.  2 — conduct  of,  on  the  mur- 
der of  Franvois,  4— and  during  other 
tu:nults,  6  -8 —anecdote  of,  37  at 
the  Bastille  fete,  42  influence  ot".  in 


the  appointment  of  Duport  du  Tertre, 
45 — a  member  of  the  club  of  1789,  59 

—  his  declining  popularity,  &c.,  60 — 
the  royal  family  arrested  by  his  orders, 
81 — indignation  of  thepopulaceagainst 
him,  85 — denounced  by  the  Jacobins, 
•id. —  heads  the  constitutionalists,  90 — 
suppresses  the  revolt  of  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  94 — amnesty  procured  by  him, 
98 — is  proposed  as  mayor  of  Paris,  156 

—  efforts    of,    to  support  the  throne, 
and  letter  to  the  assembly,   177,   189 

—  arrives  at  Paris,  and  denounces  the 
authors  of  the  outrages  there,  190 — 
failure  of  his  mission,   191 — and  his 
declining  influence,    192 — attacks    on 
him,    196 — urges   the    king  to  throw 
himself    on    the    army.     200 — 424 — 
forces  under  him   in   1792,  452,   464 
— defeated  on  invading  Flanders,  454 
— and  again  at    Maubeuge,   456 — de- 
nounced by  Robespierre,   241 — pro- 
clamation by  him  relative  to  the  revolt 
of    10th    August,    239  — his  fall  and 
flight,  240,  464 — note  of,  on  Dauton's 
corruptibility,  iii.   254  note — his    im- 
prisonment at  Olmutz.  and  sympathy 
on   his   behalf,    ii.    241,   iii.    616 — his 
liberation  in    1796,  617 — opposes  the 
consulate  for  life,  vi.   68— during  the 
Hundred    days,    xiii.    621  —  declares 
against  Napoleon  after  Waterloo,  xiv. 
75,  76 — a  member  of  the  commission 
of  government,  76. 

Lafayette,  madame  de,  i.  463,  465. 

Laferriere,  general,  xii.  493. 

La  Fine,  loss  of  the,  vi.  110. 

La  Fleche,  victory  of  the  Veudeans  at, 
ii.  668. 

Lafon,  an  associate  of  Malet's,  xi.  260. 

Lafond,  captain,  execution  of,  ix.  336. 

Lafond,  M.,  execution  of,  iii.  628. 

Lafond- Ladebal,  transportation  of,  iv. 
4o5— recalled,  407. 

La  Force,  prison  of,  i.  532 — denuncia- 
tion of  prisoners  in,  iii.  317 — captured 
by  Malet.  xi.  261. 

Laforest,  M.,  negotiates  the  treat}-  of 
Valenray,  xii.  425 — minister  of  foreign 
affairs  under  Louis  XVIII.,  xiii.  191. 

Lagarde,  M.  Chaveau,  ii.  586. 

Lagrange.  Mirabeau  a  student  under,  i. 
450  —  Napoleon's  intimacy  with,  iv. 
551.  55  t—  ix.  566. 

Lagrange,  general,  at  El-Aft  and   Ratna- 
nieh.  v.  558,  5,V.»—  at  El-Hanka,  590 
at  Tudi-Li,  viii.  583  —  movements  of,  in 
1  s  i  3,  xi.  330 — at  Champaubert,  xii.  49!'. 

Lagrenie,  M.,  conduct  of  Pichegru  to- 
ward, vi.  306  note. 

La  Guayra,  destruction  of,  x.  2G3—  mas- 
sacre at,  267. 
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La  Guillotine,  battle  of,  xii.  590. 

Lagumc  of  Venice,  the,  iv.  307. 

Laharpe,  M.,  iv.  392  — iniprisoiiment  of, 
405. 

Laliarpe,  colonel,  the  tutor  of  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  v.  549,  vi.  404,  523, 
xiii.  219 — schemes  of,  in  Switzerland, 
iv.  447,  451,  452,  453  note. 

Laharpe,  general,  at  Montenotte  and 
Millesinio,  iv.  51,  52 — at  Dego,  53 — 
moved  against  Beaulieu,  55 — death  of, 
64. 

Lalm,  combats  on  the,  1795,  iii.  567 
—1796,  iv.  162,  175,  185,  330. 

La  Hoirue,  decisive  effects  of  the  battle 
of,  vi.  480. 

Lahore,  treaty  with  the  rajah  of,  viii.  60. 

Lahorie,  general,  an  associate  of  Malet's, 
xi.  261 — execution  otj  264. 

Lahoussave,  general,  at  Corunna,  viii. 
612,  614. 

Lahoz,  general,  at  Salo,  iv.  31G. 

Laibach,  capture  of,  by  the  French,  iv. 
294— and  again  in  1809,  ix.  28,  161 — 
recaptured,  1 65. 

Laine,  M.,  report  drawn  up  by  him,  xii. 
416  i-t  seq. 

La  Jaulnais,  treaty  of,  iii.  549. 

Lajolais,  general,  treachery  of,  toward 
Pichegru,  £e  ,  vi.  302 — is  condemned 
with  Georges,  333 — pardoned,  334. 

Lake,  lorcl,  early  history  of,  viii.  53 — his 
character,  54 — defeat  of  the  Irish  at 
Vinegar  hill  by,  iv.  528 — forces  under 
him,  for  the  Mahratta  war,  viii.  50 — at 
Allighur,  56-  and  at  Delhi,  57 — on 
the  proportion  of  British  soldiers 
necessary  in  India,  57,  611,  notes — vic- 
tory at  Agra,  59  —  and  at  Laswaree, 
60 — operations  against  Holkar,  75 — 
plans,  77 — measures  of,  to  aid  Monson, 
fel — movements  against  Holkar,  85,  86, 
87 — activity  of  his  pursuit,  88,  69 — de- 
featshimat  Fumickabad,  90 — captures 
Dicg,  and  besieges  Bliurtpore,  91  - 
compels  Scindiah  to  sue  for  peace,  98 
— opposes  the  treaties  with  Holkar, 
ivc.,  li»]. 

Lake,  colonel,  death  of,  viii.  525. 

Lallemand.  M..  i.  5>5  note. 

Lallemaud,  admiral,  operations  of  squad- 
ron under,  vii.  122. 

Lallemand.  general  de,  iv.  182  note — de- 
feat of  the  British  cavalry  by.  x.  3:59. 

Lally,  count,  siege  of  Madras  by,  and  his 
defeat  and  surrender  at  Pondicherry, 
vii.  639-  -6-19  note,  651 — execution  of, 
i.  2i">  note — injustice  of  his  condem- 
nation, 468 — its  subsequent  reversal, 
iii.  note. 

Lally  Tollendal.  Tropliine  Gerard,  count 
de,  career  and  character  of.  i.  468  — 
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joins  the  liberal  party  of  the  noblesse, 
447 — joins  the  Tiers  Etat,  508 — on  the 
proceedings  of  the  municipality,  574 
— supports  the  absolute  veto,  609 — 
leaves  the  assembly,  i/>. ,  ii.  3 — joins  the 
constitutionalists,  176  —  accompanies 
Louis  XVIII.  to  Ghent,  xiii.  613. 

La  Lune,  cannonade  of,  ii.  476. 

La  Madeleine,  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  at, 
1794,  iii.  442,  443. 

La  Mancha,  defeat  of  a  French  detach- 
ment at,  viii.  4b7 — overrun  by  Victor, 
596. 

Lamarche,  general,  defeat  of,  1793,  iii. 
35. 

Lamarche,  cession  of,  by  Prussia,  vii. 
561  note. 

Lamarck,  count,  ii.  414. 

La  Marge,  combat  at,  iv.  468. 

Lamarliere,  general,  execution  of,  iii. 
309. 

Lamarque,  general,  at  Wagram.  ix.  181 — 
in  La  Vendee,  1815,  xiii.  615,  616. 

Lamartiliere,  general,  relieves  Lisle,  ii. 
489. 

Lamartine,  the  works  of,  ix.  568,  xiv. 
145 — on  the  return  from  Varennes,  ii. 
83  note  —  on  the  Marseillaise  hymn, 
204  note — on  the  conduct  of  the  na- 
tional guard  on  the  10th  August,  224 
note — picture  of  the  executions  by,  iii. 
319  — anecdote  of  the  Arab  horse  by, 
x.  437. 

Lambach,  defeat  of  the  Austrians  at, 
1800,  v.  433  — skirmish  at,  1805,  vi. 
580. 

Lamballe,  princess,  murder  of.  ii.  257 — 
letter  of  the  queen  to,  179- — -fate  of 
her  murderer,  258  note. 

Lambert,  general  count,  corps  of,  1812, 
x.  632  — captures  the  bridge  of  Boris- 
sow,  xi.  159. 

Lambert,  captain,  defence  of  the  Java 
by,  and  his  death,  xiii.  394  et  seq. 

Lambert,  general,  at  Toulouse,  xiii.  81 — 
succeeds  Pakenham  at  New  Orleans, 
and  his  retreat,  465,  466 — at  Water- 
loo, xiv.  Id. 

Lambert.  M..  ii.  45. 

Lamberty,  atrocities  of,  at  Xantes.  ii. 
6>2  — saves  Agatha  de  Larochejaque- 
lein,  684. 

Lambesc,  prince,  i.  529. 

Lamboi.  cheek  of  the  Bavarians  at,  xii. 

•>  ~~.    <. 

Lamboin,  M.,  proposes  the  abolition  of 
titles  of  honour,  ii.  32. 

Lambrecht,  M.,  takes  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings restoring  the  Bourbons,  xiii. 
]M;  —  moves  the  act  for  dethroning 
Napoleun,  189. 

Lambusart,  combats  at.  iii.  425. 

2  x 
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Lamego,  landing  of  stores  at,  x.  180. 

La  Meloria,  battle  of,  i.  33. 

Lameth,  the  brothers,  career  and  cha- 
racters of,  i.  469 — join  the  Tiers  Etat, 
508 — support  the  abolition  of  titles  of 
honour,  32—45 — plans  of,  for  modifica- 
tion of  the  constitution,  96,  97 — head 
the  Feuillants,  89,  119— defend  the 
king,  90,  176 — on  St  Domingo,  vi.  102 
—flee  with  Lafayette,  ii.  240. 

Lameth,  general,  defence  of  Santona  by, 
xiii.  67. 

Lamlash  bay,  haven  of,  ii.  344. 

Lamoignon,  M.,  keeper  of  the  seals,  i. 
369 — six  edicts  of,  and  their  rejection, 
375 — connection  of  Maury  with,  458 
note — his  retirement  and  death,  389. 

Lamotte,  colonel,  taken  prisoner,  ix.  547. 

Lamotte,  see  Mothe,  madame  de  la. 

Lanarkshire,  effects  of  workmen's  strikes 
in,  i.  295  note — iron  works  of,  ii.  346 
note. 

Land,  transference  of,  by  the  northern 
conquests,  i.  15 — effects  of  the  English 
and  French  revolutions  on  its  distri- 
bution, 53 — taxation  of,  proposed  by 
the  Economists,  185 — pressure  of  the 
taxes  on  it,  194 — origin  of  its  subdivi- 
sion in  France,  ii.  23 — great  extent  of 
this,  vi.  88,  xiv.  129 — deterioration  of 
its  cultivation  there,  129  —  annual 
amount  of  sales,  131- -subdivision  of 
it  in  Italy,  iv.  35 — and  in  Switzerland, 
441  — effects  of  its  early  confiscation  in 
Ireland,  518  —  management  of  it  in 
India,  vii.  GOO  ct  scq. — attachment  of 
men  to  their  possessions  in  it,  xiii.  297 
—want  of  this  in  the  United  States,  298. 

Land,  usages  of  war  at,  v.  478 — gradual 
amelioration  of  them,  479 — compari- 
son between  victories  on  the  two  ele- 
ments, vi.  480. 

Landau,  siege  of,  by  the  Allies  in  1793, 
iii.  80 — is  raised,  81,  82— surrendered 
by  France  in  1815,  xiv.  IdO. 

Landed  property,  provisions  of  the  Code 
Napoleon  regarding,  vi.  86. 

Landgrafeiiberg,  the,  importance  of,  and 
Napoleon's  dispositions  for  occupying 
it,  vii.  212,  214— its  capture.  215. 

Landlords,  non-residence  of,  in  France, 
i.  197. 

Latidrecies,  siege  of,  by  the  Allies,  1793, 
iii.  71 — captured  by  them,  1794,411  — 
recaptured  by  tin-  French,  4-'!2. 

Landrieux,  captain,  double  treason  of,  iv. 
311,315,  352  note. 

Landrin,  M.,  a  cure,  ii.  56. 

Landsberg,  captured  by  the  French,  v. 
317  — combats  at,  !>>.,  vii.  342. 

Landshut.  capture  of,  by  the  archduke, 
1809,  viii.  661— battle  of.  672. 


Landskrown,  state  prison  of,  viii.  194. 

Landsturm  of  Prussia,  the,  vii.  186 — levy 
of  them  in  1813,  xi.  321 — value  of, 
322. 

Land  tax,  the,  in  France,  i.  195 — its  im- 
position on  the  nobles  proposed,  289, 
326 — equalisation  of  it  resisted  by  the 
parliament,  363 — its  oppressive  nature, 
vi.  54 — mode  of  levying  it,  55 — change 
in  this  by  Napoleon,  56  et  seq. — its 
pressure  and  inequalities,  367 — this  as 
shown  by  Napoleon's  cadastre,  xi.  299 
— in  India,  great  amount  of  the,  vii. 
605. 

Landwehr  of  Austria,  the,  vi.  501,  viii. 
633— of  Prussia,  vii.  186,  xi.  321. 

Lanfrede,  M.,  vi.  65. 

Langdyke,  combats  on  the,  v.  142,  143. 

Langenberg,  combat  at,  iv.  188. 

Langenfurtl),  repulse  of  the  Russians  at, 
xii.  299. 

Langerie,  M.,  a  Vendean  chief,  ii.  671. 

Langeron,  general,  at  Austerlitz,  vi.  605, 
60S,  620,  621— capture  of  Silistria  by, 
x.  476 — siege  of  Roudschouk,  486 — 
forces  under  him,  1813,  xii.  39,  633— 
82  —  operations  in  Silesia,  95 — at  the 
Katzbach,143, 146— 202— forces  under 
him  at  Leipsic,  641 — at  Mockern,  217, 
228  —  at  Leipsic,  241,  250  -  at  the 
assault,  255,  257 — movements  subse- 
quently, 262 — forces  during  the  cam- 
paign in  France,  442,  648 — passes  the 
Rhine,  462  —  movements  in  France, 
466 — joins  Blucher  at  Chalons,  544 — - 
at  Craone,  601— at  Laon,  613,  616, 
618— at  battle  of  Paris,  xiii.  161,  163, 
164 — storming  of  Montmartreby  him, 
168. 

Langres,  capture  of,  by  the  Allies,  xii. 
465. 

Languedoc,  persecution  of  the  Protes- 
tants in,  i.  110 — states-general  of,  311 
—  disturbances  in,  during  1789,  485 — 
Fnrrender  of  its  privileges,  589 — dis- 
turbances on  the  division  into  depart- 
ments, ii.  13 — royalist  feelings  in,  xiii. 
592. 

Lanjuinais,  Jean  Denis,  character  of,  ii. 
12!» — a  member  of  the  club  Breton,  i. 
474  —  advocates  the  accusation  of 
Robespierre,  ii.  2>1,  2*2 — defence  of 
the  king  by  him,  3'»7  —  is  denounced  by 
the  sections,  556— opposes  the  libera- 
tion of  Ilebert,  5fi6 — his  intrepid  con- 
duct on  the  2d  June.  574 — refuses  to 
resign.  575 — his  arrest  decreed,  576  — 
lie  escapes  to  Caen,  577  —  joins  the 
Thermidorians,  iii.  591  — votes  against 
the  life  consulate,  vi.  65  -  takes  pnrt 
in  the  proceedings  for  restoring  the 
Bourbons,  xiii.  186 — prepares  the  act 
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for  the  dethronement  of  Napoleon,  189 
— president  of  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
1815,  621 — a  member  of  the  commis- 
sion of  government  after  Waterloo, 
xiv.  76. 

Lanlivy,  a  Chouan  leader,  iii.  558  note. 

Lannes,  Jean,  marshal  and  duke  of 
Montebello,  his  first  appearance  at 
Dego  ;  his  parentage,  early  life,  &c.,  iv. 
5-4— his  character,  55 — passage  of  the 
Po  by  him,  63— at  Fombio,  64— defeats 
the  Pavian  insurgents,  74 — captures 
Arquata,  81 — wounded  at  Arcola.  112 

—  accompanies   Napoleon   in   1797  to 
the  coast,  556,  559  —  correspondence 
relative  to  the  Berne  treasure,  562  note 
— accompanies  Napoleon  to  Egypt,  563 

—  during  the   passage  of  the  desert, 
583 — at  the  assault  of  Aero,   634— is 
wounded  there,  635— at  Aboukir,  645, 
647,  648,  649 — accompanies  Napoleon 
to  Europe,  050 — and  joins  him  against 
the  Directory,  v.  197,  203,  208-286 — 
his  descent  into  the  valley  of  Aosta, 
346,  356  —  carries  the  town  of  Bard, 
357 — defeats  the  Austrians  at  Ivrea 
and   Cbinsella,   and  advances    toward 
Turin,  360  —  passes  the  Po,  366  —  at 
Montebello, 367  —  at  Marengo,376,  377, 
379,  381 — present  on  the  explosion  of 
the  infernal   machine,  vi.   5 — opposes 
the  re-establishment  of  religion,  33,  34 

—  created  mar.-hal,    347 — 395 — corps 
under  him  in  1803,  452,  533,  notes  — 
direction  of  his  march   toward   Ulm, 
533  —  operations  under  him,    5S2  — 
presses    on     toward     Vienna,    5SS  — 
seizure  of  the  bridge,  590,  591 — at  the 
combat  of  Grand,    596  —  movements 
before  Austerlitz,  606 — and  operations 
there.  611,  616,  617.  621 — commands 
the  fit'th  corps  in  1806,  vii.  196  note— 
movements  before  Jena,  205 — defeats 
the  Prussians  at  Saalfeld,  208  ct  sc]., 
211 — at  Jena,  214,  221 — operations  in 
pursuit,  235  —  captures  the  bridge  of 
Dessau,    2:59  — defeats    Hohenlohe    at 
Prent/.low,  242,  256 — captures  Stettin, 
244— and  Spandau,  258 — remonstrates 
against  further  advance,  297 — advances 
to  the  Bug,  305 — forces  the  passage  of 
the  Ukra,  311— at  Pultusk,  315,  317— 
position  during  the  campaign  of  Eylau, 
333  -3  15  note — at  the  siege  of  Dantzic, 
5o2,5o(j — subsequent  movements.  51  o, 
516  —  at   Heilst.crg.  520,  521 — scene 
between  him  and   Napoleon,  524  note 
— liis  position  before  Friedland,  529 — 
is  attacked  by  P>enning-<en,  5:50,   531, 
f>:!2,  535  — •  revenue  bestowed  on  him, 
viii.    175  note --curious  cure  effected 
on  him,  5S3  note — at  Tudela,    554  — 


subsequent  operations   in  Spain,  587 

—  commands  at  the  second  siege   of 
Saragossa,  351  —  its  surrender  to  him, 
358  —  losses  during  the  siege,  359 — 
violation  of  the  capitulation,  and  cruel- 
ties by   him,   360  —  corps   under,    in 
campaign  of  Eehmuhl,  viii.  657  note — 
at  Abensberg,  670,  671 — at  Echmiihl, 
678,  679,  681— at  the  assault  of  Ratis- 
bon,  686 — ix.  3 — fails  to  co-operate  at 
Ebersberg,  13 — advance  of,  on  Vienna, 
14 — captures  the  isle  of  Jagerhaus  16 

—  subsequent  movements,    18,   32  — 
check  of,  at  Nussdorf,  34 — at  Aspern, 
41,  43,  46,  47,  49,  51,  52— mortally 
wounded,  and  his  death,  56 — character 
of   him   by  Napoleon,    57    note  —  his 
burial,  477. 

Lanoix,  abbe,  murder  of,  ii.  267. 
Lansdowne,  marquis  of,  opposes  the  sub- 
sidising of    Prussia   in    1794,  iii.  410 

note. 
Lansdowne,  marquis  of,  see  Petty,  lord 

Henry. 
Lanskoy,  general,  at  La  liothiere,  xii.  4S5 

—at  Craone,  606. 
Lanthenas,  denounced   by  the  sections, 

ii.  556  note — agrees  to  resign,  575. 
Lantosca,  successes  of  the  French  at,  iii. 

437. 
Lantuerio,  pass  of,  forced  by  the  French, 

viii.  463. 
Lanusse,  general,   at  Dego,   iv.  54  —  at 

Fombio,  64 — defeated  at  Maudora,  v. 

579  —  at   Alexandria,   583 — mortally 

wounded  there,  il>. 
Lanusse,  division  of,  in  Magdeburg,  xiii. 

97. 

Laocoon,  seizure  of  the,  iv.  131. 
Laon,  Blucher  takes  post  at,  xii.  611 — 

battle  of,  612— its  results,  619. 
La  Pena,  general,  at  Bay  leu,  viii.  495  — 

at  Tudela,    585 — at  Barrosa,  ix.   539, 

541. 
La  Pietra,  defeat  of  the  Tyrolese  at,  ix. 

113. 
Lapisse,    general,   ix.  392 — at  Medellin, 

402— 412— at  Talavera,  425,  426,  429. 
Laplace,  baron,  i.  4. — Napoleon's  intimacy 

with,  iv.  551,  554 — minister  of  the  in- 
terior, v.  229 — ix.  566 — fidelity  of,  to 

Napoleon,  xiii.  212. 
Laplanche,  report  by,  to  the  Convention, 

iii.  153. 

La  Plata  river,  the,  x.  206.  210— British 
expedition  to  it,  vii.  129.  424— passage 
of  it  by  the  British,  426. 
Laporte,  M.,  execution  of,  ii.  244. 
Lapoype,  general,  defeated  at  C'asteggio, 
v.  76  —  removed  from  his  command, 
79 — at  Marcngo,  374— in  St  Domingo, 
vi.  117. 
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Lardizabal,  general,  at  Valencia,  x.  99. 

Laredo,  fort,  xiii.  67. 

Larevclliere-Lepaux,  election  of,  to  the 
Directory,  iii.  628,  iv.  361 — character 
of,  362— heads  the  Theophilanthrop- 
ists,  374— joins  the  republican  ma- 
jority, 391,  395 — cause  of  his  enmity 
to  Carnot,  396 — arrest  of,  proposed  by 
Pichegru,  400 — conspiracy  against  him, 
v.  179— he  resigns,  181. 

Lariboissiere,  general,  at  the  siege  of 
Dantzic,  vii.  502 — at  Tilsit,  551. 

Lariviere,  Henri,  arrest  of,  decreed,  ii. 
577 — escapes  to  Caen,  ib, — joins  the 
Therm idorians,  iii.  591  —  condemned 
to  transportation,  iv.  404. 

Laroboliere,  general,  movements  of,  on 
the  Rhine,  ii.  50<i. 

Larochejaquelein,  Agatha  de,  adventures 
and  escape  of,  ii.  684. 

Larochejaquelein,  Auguste  de,  outbreak 
under,  in  La  Vendee,  1815,  xiii.  615 — 
wounded,  617. 

Larochejaquelein,  Henri  de,  character  of, 
ii.  (!!(>,  627— -anecdote  of  him,  623  — 
at  Thouars,  633 — at  Fontenay,  ib. — at 
Chatillon,  634 — at  Saumur,  637  —  at 
the  bridge  of  Dissay,  643 — victory  of, 
at  (Joron,  647 — operations  under  him, 
650- — at  Chollet,  652  —  is  appointed 
generul-in-chief,  656 — at  Chateau-Gon- 
tior,  657 — at  Granville,  662  —  further 
measures,  ib — at  Pontorson,  663  —  at 
Dol,  Ib. — at  Antrain,  665 — exploit  of, 
at  La  Fleche,668 — is  defeated  at  Mans, 
669 — heroic  conduct  of,  and  his  sepa- 
ration from  the  army,  670 — his  death, 
675. 

Larochejaquelein,  madame  de,  ii.  623 — 
escape  of,  672. 

Larochejiiquelein,  Louis  de,  in  La  Ven- 
dee, LS15,  xiii.  614  —defeat  and  death 
of,  617. 

Larochejaquelein,  the  marquis  de,  xii. 
516  — -  operations  at  Bordeaux,  1814, 
xiii.  53. 

Larochefoucault,  see  Rochefoucauld. 

La  ROMTC,  capture  of,  by  the  French,  iii. 
444. 

La  Kothiere,  battle  of,  xii.  483  ft  sr<y.  -  - 
its  effect  on  the  allied  cause,  487. 

Larrey,  baron,  accompanies  Napoleon  to 
Egypt,  iv.  563,  614 — on  the  campaign 
ol  Moscow,  xi.  18S— report  on  the 
wounded  at  Huut/cn,  396  note—  399. 

Lasalle,  general,  at  Rivoli,  iv.  123  —  at 
Zeydeuick,  vii.  211  -- viii.  17<>  note  - - 
defeats  L'uesta,  463 — at  Burgos,  582 — 
at  Aspern,  ix.  46. 

Lascy,  marshal,  ii.  435. 

La  Serna,  successes  of  the  British  cav- 
alry at,  x.  3'!9. 


Lash,  employment  of,  in  the  British 
army,  viii.  422. 

La  Source,  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  general  defence,  ii.  545  note  —  de- 
nounced by  the  sections,  556  —  his 
arrest  decreed,  576— his  death,  581. 

La  Spezia,  naval  combat  of,  iii.  540. 

Lassen,  captain,  at  the  battle  of  the 
Baltic,  v.  532. 

Lasso,  use  of  the,  in  South  America,  x. 
246  note. 

Laswaree,  battle  of,  viii.  61. 

La  Torre,  general,  in  South  America,  x. 
271— defeated  at  Carabobo,  272  — 
capitulates,  274. 

Latouche,  the  count,  a  member  of  the 
club  Montrouge,  i.  473 — connection  of, 
with  the  insurrection  of  the  14th 
July,  554 — at  Versailles,  during  the 
revolt  there,  623. 

Latouche,  general,  in  St  Domingo,  vi. 
121. 

Latouche  Treville,  defence  of  Port-au- 
Prince  by,  vi.  124. 

Latour,  count  Baillet,  vi.  40<5. 

Latour,  general,  at  Fleurus,  iii.  424  — 
operations  on  the  Murg,  iv.  172 — left 
to  make  head  against  Moreau,  ISO  — 
repeated  conflicts,  186  —  defeated  on 
the  Lech,  187  —  operations  during 
Moreau's  retreat,  189  —  defeated  at 
Biberach,  190  —  at  Hohenblau,  193  — 
besieges  Kehl,  194  —  forces  of,  on  the 
Rhine,  1797,  iv.  286,  325  — at  Hohen- 
lindcn,  v.  421,  425. 

Latour,  prince  of,  vii.  149. 

Latour  d'Auvergne,  death  of,  v.  321  — 
monument  to,  and  its  fate,  322. 

Latour  Dupin,  sec  Dupin. 

Latour  Maubourg,  gencr.il,  during  the 
return  of  the  royal  family  from  Var- 
eiines,  ii.  83,  84,  87  —  flees  from 
France  with  Lafayette,  240  —  his  im- 
prisonment at  Ohnntz,  iii.  616— -at 
Friedland,  vii.  535— at  Albuera.  x.  150, 
152,  154  —  in  1811  is  ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  499 — corps  under  him 
on  entering  Russia,  630  —  the  whole 
cavalry  placed  under  him  during  the 
retreat,  xi.  160  —  forces  under  him  in 
1813,  340  note — joins  Napoleon  before 
Bautzen,  378  —  at  that  battle,  386, 
3D2-  at  Reichenbach,  398—  at  Dres- 
den, xii.  106,  112,  113,  115  — forces 
under  him  in  this  campaign,  631,  637 
--and  at  Leipsic,  640  —  at  the  battle 
of  Leipsic,  214,  224 — is  wounded  there, 
224. 

La  Trone's  Ordre  Social,  publication  of, 
i.  1  87  note. 

Lattermann,  general,  blockades  Milan,  v. 
57— defeats  Massena,  334—371. 
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Laubert,  Charles,  iv.  512. 

Lauderdalo,  the  earl  of,  ambassador  to 
France  in  1806,  and  negotiation  by 
him,  vii.  162 — Fox's  last  instructions 
to  him,  108  note — returns  to  England, 
1(53— viii.  291  note. 

Laudolm,  marshal,  ii.  380,  407. 

Laudon,  general,  defeated  at  Roveredo, 
iv.  127 — again  at  Neumarckt,  29G — 
operations  in  the  Tyrol,  1797,  '299 — 
successes  of,  there,  304 — efforts  of,  to 
rouse  Venice,  310 — forces  under  him, 
1799,  v.  8— repeated  defeats  in  the 
Orisons,  13 — forces  under  him,  1800, 
362,  363 — his  perilous  situation,  456 — 
is  .surrounded  at  Trent,  458 — artifice 
by  which  he  escapes,  and  his  junction 
with  Bellegarde,  459 — defeat  of,  at 
Elchingen,  vi.  544,  548. 

Lauenburg,  occupied  by  the  Swedes,  vii. 
190 — capture  of,  by  the  French,  xii. 
184. 

Lauer,  master  of  the  Austrian  artillerv, 
v.  408. 

Laufen,  passage  of  the  Salza  by  Moreau 
at,  v.  430. 

Laun,  death  of  Moreau  at,  xii.  118. 

Launay,  marquis  de,  governor  of  the 
Bastille,  measures  of,  for  its  defence, 
i.  536  et  sc'/. — capitulates,  543  —  is 
murdered,  544. 

La  Union,  general,  defeat  of,  at  Ceret, 
iii.  439 — again  defeated,  and  resigns, 
442— his  death,  444. 

Laurent,  a  workman,  murder  of,  ii.  268. 

Lauret,  general,  at  Figueras,  iii.  443. 

Lauria,  combat  at.  vii.  113. 

Lauriston,  general  count,  v.  623,  vi.  5, 
307 — is  shut  up  in  K.igusa,  vii.  153  — 
viii.  176  note — junction  with  Eugene, 
ISoj),  ix.  -}\ — capture  of  Raab  by  him, 
liiii  —  at  Wagrain,  196 — sent  to  nego- 
tiate after  the  burning  of  Moscow,  xi. 
Ill- -position  of,  in  1813,  323— and 
forces  under  him,  340  note — 349 — ad- 
vance of,  to  Liitzen,  352  — operations 
after  that  battle,  366  —  at  Bautzen, 
380,  389,  391— defeat  of,  at  Haynau, 
402 — forces  during  campaign  of  Leip- 
sic,  xii.  630,638 — operations  in  Silesia, 
95,  97— at  the  Katzbach,  144,  146,  147 
-—skirmish  at  Neustadt,  180 — further 
movements,  200  —  forces  under,  at 
Leipsic,  (540  —  operations  there,  214, 
221,  222,  226,  -J40,  245,  247— during 
the  preparations  for  retreat,  254 — at  the 
assault,  256— is  taken  prisoner  there, 
258 — dissolution  of  his  corps,  268. 

Lausanne,  reception  of  Napoleon  at,  iv. 
451 — revolutionary  outbreak  at,  454. 

Laval.  Hypolite  Montmorency,  execution 
of,  iii.  277. 


Laval,  general,  forces  under,  1800,  v.  302 
— at  Alnionaeid,  ix.  438 — at  Ocana,  444 
— at  Barrosa,  540 — siege  of  Tarifa  by, 
and  his  defeat,  x.  196 — xii.  494,  649. 

Laval,  combat  at,  ii.  657 — battle  of,  ih. 

Laval,  anecdote  of  the  regiment  of,  i. 
287  note. 

Lav-alette,  count,  on  the  progress  of 
crime  during  revolution,  iii.  366 — pro- 
ceedings of,  at  Genoa,  iv.  336 — sup- 
ports the  Directory  on  the  18th  Fruc- 
tidor,  397,  409  note — on  the  irreligion 
of  the  French  troops*,  572 — intrigues 
of,  with  Ali  Pasha,  594 — capitulation 
of,  at  Port-au-Prince,  vi.  133 — treason 
of,  to  the  Bourbons  in  1815,  xiii.  586 
— his  trial  resolved  on,  xiv.  103 — his 
conviction  and  escape,  104. 

La  Yalette,  the  French  blockaded  in,  iv. 
5:53. 

Lavater,  death  of,  v.  128. 

La  Vendee,  sec  Vendee. 

Lavergue,  madame,  death  of,  iii.  300. 

La  Vie,  defeat  of  Charette  at,  iv.  153. 

Lavicomterie,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, iii.  329  note. 

Laville-Heurnois,  M.,  heads  the  royalist 
conspiracy  of  1796,  iv.  388 — transpor- 
tation of,  405. 

Lavis,  defeat  of  the  French  at,  iv.  106 — 
of  the  Austrians,  296 — of  the  Tyro- 
lese,  ix.  282. 

Lavoisier,  execution  of,  iii.  303. 

Lavoisier,  M.,  statistical  tables  by,  vi.  54 
note. 

Law,  difficulties  attending  the  reform  of, 
vi.  82  ct  seq. — subversion  of,  in  France, 
and  its  retention  in  England,  after 
their  revolutions,  i.  53 — administra- 
tion of  it,  under  Richelieu,  102— vena- 
lity and  partiality  in  the  French  courts, 
201 — advantages  of  the  parliaments  as 
courts,  i/>.,  234  —  abuses  in  English 
courts  before  1688,  236— edicts  for 
reforming  its  administration,  376  —  a 
uniform  code  demanded  in  the  cahiers, 
445 — the  reforms  introduced  by  the 
assembly,  ii.  27 — system  of  adminis- 
tering it  in  Poland,  iii.  506 — its  ad- 
ministration in  Russia,  x.  587 — and  in 
Turkey,  440  —  the  American  writers 
on  it,  xiii.  348. 

Law  ol  the  Suspected,  the,  iii.  149,  150 
note — repealed,  582. 

Law  of  Succession.  ,sre  Succession. 

Lawrence,  captain,  defence  of  the  Chesa- 
peake by,  xiii.  401 — his  death,  405. 

Lawrence,  major,  vii.  638. 

Lawrenccson,  death  of,  iii.  112. 

Lawyers,  preponderance  of.  in  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  i.  44S — and  also  in 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  ii.  114. 
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Laybach,  sec  Laibach. 

Lazat),  the  marquis,  at  Huecha,  viii.  4G4 
— at  Cardadeu,  ix.  365. 

Lazzaroui  of  Naples,  character  of  the, 
iv.  509 — indignation  of,  at  the  submis- 
sion of  the  court,  510 — resistance  of, 
to  the  French,  512. 

Lean der  man-of-war,  at  the  Nile,  iv.  601, 
602. 

Leander,  case  of  the,  vii.  135. 

Lebanon,  state  of  inhabitants  of,  x.  436. 

Lebas,  appointment  of  Pichrgru  by,  iii. 
77  note — cruelties  of,  in  Alsace,  80 — 
414 — on  the  8th  Thermidor,  334 — 
his  arrest  decreed,  341  —  his  death, 
351. 

Lebel,  valet  of  Louis  XV.,  i.  211  note. 

Leblauc,  betrayal  of  Pjchegru  by,  vi. 
300. 

Lebon,  atrocities  of,  at  Arras,  iii.  312  ct 
seq. 

Lebon  the  younger,  at  Bordeaux,  iii. 
315. 

Lcbrun,  Charles,  appointed  consul,  v. 
229  —  aids  in  the  formation  of  the 
Code,  vi.  84  —  created  duke  of  Pla- 
ceutia,  vii.  107 — revenue  bestowed  oil 
him,  viii.  175  note. 

Lebrun,  Charles,  ix.  200. 

Lecarlier,  in  Switzerland,  iv.  469  note. 

Lecchi,  count  Theodore,  v.  456  —  joins 
Macdonald,  457 — seizure  of  Montjuie 
by,  viii.  331— at  Bruch,  506 — shut  up 
in  Barcelona,  510 — forces  under,  1813, 
xii.  632. 

Lecco,  skirmish  at,  v.  54. 

Ldceve,  a  curd,  joins  the  Tiers  Etat,  i. 
486. 

Lech,  passage  of  the,  forced  by  the 
French,  iv.  187 — by  the  archduke, 
1799,  v.  11- — anecdote  of  its  passage 
in  1805,  vi.  542  note — address  of  Na- 
poleon to  the  troops  at  it,  546. 

Lechellc,  general,  commands  against  the 
Vcndoans,  ii.  648  -  victory  of,  at  Choi- 
let.  652— defeated  at  Chateau-Gontier, 
657 — resigns,  and  his  death,  658. 

Lechner,  Simon,  ix.  120  note. 

Leclerc,  Al.,  a  priest,  ii.  56. 

Leclerc  on  the  10th  August,  ii.  219. 

Leclerc,  general,  at  Rivoli,  iv.  123—  mis- 
sion of,  to  Switzerland,  1797,  45<> - -- 
repulse  of,  at  Salahieh,  594— joins  Na- 
poleon against  the  Directory,  v.  I!1"-  - 
and  dissolves  the  Five  Hundred,  219 
— inva-ion  of  Portugal  by,  1^'H,  613 
— commands  the  expedition  to  St  l>o- 
mingo,  vi.  117—  -his  disembarkation, 
118,  his  first  successes,  119 — endea- 
vours to  negotiate  with  Toussaint 
122  —  further  successes  of,  124  — ac- 
commodation entered  into  by  him,  126 


— his  administration  of  the  country, 
127 — seizure  of  Toussaint  by,  128 — 
his  death,  131,  132. 

Leclerc,  general,  at  Fere  Champeuoise, 
xiii.  136. 

Lecocq,  general,  surrender  of  Hameln  by, 
vii.  253 — forces  under,  1813,  xii.  630. 

Lecointre,  statement  by,  as  to  the  prison- 
ers in  Paris,  iii.  195  note — his  death 
resolved  on  by  Robespierre,  324 — de- 
nunciation of  the  Jacobin  leaders  by 
him,  583. 

Le  Cor,  general,  at  theNivelle,  xii.  354 — 
at  St  Pierre,  378,  379 — is  wounded 
there,  379,  381 — at  Orthes,  xiii.  46 — 
at  Toulouse,  75  note. 

Lecourbe,  general,  operations  under,  in 

1799,  v.  12 — passage  of  the  Via  Mala, 
£c.,  by  him,  13  — repulsed  at  Martins- 
bruck,   and   subsequent  successes   of, 
-ii>.,  14 — posted  iu  the  Engadine,  34 — 

—  defeats  Beliegarde  at  Ramis,  36 — de- 
feated at  Suss,  ib. — overthrow  of  the 
Swiss  insurgents  by  him,  37  —  again 
defeated  at  Luciensteg,  38  —  retreats 
behind  the  Reuss,  and  his  danger,  39 
— is  driven  from  the  St,  Gothard,  41 — 
successes  of,  there,  1 1 5 — he  again  cap- 
tures it,  117 — again  driven  from  it,  130 

—  operations  against  Suwarrotf,  132  — 
appointed  to  command  on  the  Rhine, 
160 — operations  there,  163 — is  driven 
over  that  river,  ib. — forces  under  him, 

1800,  302— first  operations,  304,  305— 
at  Mccskircli,308,  309 — movements  to 
dislodge  Kray,  Ml  7 — crosses  the  Dan- 
ube, and  victory  at  Hochstedt,  318 — • 
again  checks  Kray  at  Neuberg,  321 — 
operations  against  the  prince  of  Reuss, 
323 — at  the  opening  of  the  campaign 
of  Hohenlinden,  416— passage  of  the 
Inn  by  him,  428 — defeated  at  Salz- 
bourg,  431 — at  Aloreau's  trial,  vi.  332 
— expected  defection  from  Napoleon 
in  LSI  3,  xii.  81 — opposes  the  defection 
of  Ney,   xiii.  581  —  forces  under  him, 
1815.  626. 

Leeds,  population  of.  ii.  347  note. 

Lefebvre,  a  Jacobin,  iii.  583. 

Lefebvre.  marshal,  and  duke  of  Dantzig, 
at  Fleurup,  iii.  425 — at  Friedberg,  iv. 
176  operations  against  "\Verneck,  330 
— Napoleon's  intimacy  with,  1797,  551 

—  defeated   at  Ostrach,    v.    16 — joins 
Napoleon   against  the  Directory,  197 
205.    2<iS  —   is,    created     marshal,    vi. 
347--  forces  under    him,  1805,   453 — 
commands    the  5th  corps,   1806,    vii. 
196  note— at  Jena,  215—  corps  under 
him  for  the  siege  of   Danl/ic,  324  — 
operations  during  the  siege.  327,  338 

—  forces  under,   345    note — abandons 
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tho  blockade,  3G2— and  resumes  it, 
365— capture  of  the  place,  500  et  seq. 
— revenue,  &c.,  bestowed  on  him,  viii. 
172,  175  note — corps  under  him  in 
Spain,  571  note — at  Durango,  577 — at 
Kspinosa,  578 — at  Reynosa,  580  — 
further  movements,  594 — forces  and 
operations  during  the  campaign  of 
Kchmiihl,  655  note,  (3(30,661 — junction 
with  Davoust,  666 — at  Abensberg,  669 
— at  Dinzling,  673 — sent  toward  the 
Tyrol,  ix.  3  —defeats  Jellai-hich  at 
Salzbourg,  114 — invasion  of  the  Tyrol, 
and  forcing  of  the  passage,  lf>. — at 
Feuer  Singer  and  VVoigl,  115 — cap- 
tures Innspruck,  116 — leaves  the  com- 
mand in  the  Tyrol  to  Deroy,  119 — his 
forces  in  the  campaign  of  Wagram, 
147,  149 — new  invasion  of  the  Tyrol, 
272  — defeated  at  the  Brenner,  276 — 
and  again  at  Innspruck,  278  —  xiii. 
197. 

Lcfebvre  Desnouettes,  general,  opera- 
tions of.  in  Spain,  viii.  461 — successes 
of,  before  Saragossa,  464 — commences 
the  first  siege  of  that  place,  466  et  scq. 
— is  succeeded  there  by  Verdier,  468 
— at  Tudela,  583 — taken  prisoner  at 
the  Ksla,  (>05 — forces  under  him  in 

1813,  xii.   (52!) — at  Merseburg  and  Al- 
tenburtr,  182 -forces,  operations,  &c., 

1814,  493,649,  xiii.  Ill  — efforts  of,  on 
behalf  of  Napoleon  during  the   Hun- 
dred days,  581. 

I.efort,  a  principal  in  tho  massacres  of 

the  prisons,  ii.  265  note. 
Legendre,  a  Dantonist,  on  the  20th  June, 
ii.  186 — connection  of,  with  the  10th 
Augu.-t,  219  —  member  of  the  Conven- 
tion, 272 — furious  attack  on  Lanjuin- 
ais  bv,  567  —  denounces  the  arrest  of 
Danton.  iii.  234  --himself  denounced 
by  Robespierre,  236 — his  submission 
after  the  fall  of  Dauton,  254— his  de- 
struction resolved  on  by  Robespierre, 
321  — a  leading  Thermidorian,  580 — 
speech  of,  in  favour  of  humanity,  590 
— defeats  the  mob  on  the  20th  May, 
6i>2 — his  firmness  on  the  following 
day,  ih.,  603. 

Legendre,  general,  viii.  503  note. 

Leghorn,  occupation  of,  by  the  British, 
1796,  iv.  81  —  captured  by  the  French, 
83  —  captured  by  them  in  1SOO,  and 
confiscation  of  British  merchandise,  v. 
413  — again  sei/.ed  by  them  in  1803.  vi. 
223-  surrendered  to  the  Allies  in  Ibl3, 
xiii.  1  7. 

Le^ino,  combat  at,  iv.  50. 

Legion  of  Honour,  Napoleon's  argu- 
ments in  favour  of.  vi.  17 — arguments 
against  it,  2f — and  his  reply  to  these, 


22 — its  institution,  24 — it  entirely  ful- 
fils his  object,  25 — formal  inaugura- 
tion of  it,  27(5 — distribution  of  crosses 
of  it,  277 — ceremonial  observed  on  de- 
livering the  crosses,  &c.,  xi.  581,  582. 

Legion  of  Marat,  the,  ii.  678. 

Legislative  Assembly,  constitution,  pow- 
ers, &c.,  of  the,  ii.  110 — its  formation, 
112 — the  elections  for  it,  113— ab- 
sence of  great  proprietors  in  it.  114 — 
its  opening,  117 — its  general  character, 
118 — parties  in  it,  and  their  leaders, 
119  ct  seq. — Jacobin  leaders  in  it,  148 
— opposition  of  the  clergy  to  it,  150 — 
discussions  on  the  emigrants,  and  de- 
cree against  them,  151  et  seq. — discus- 
sions relative  to  the  clergy,  and  first 
avowal  ofatheism  in  it,  153  etxcq. — these 
decrees  vetoed  by  the  king, and  discus- 
sions on  this,  155  ct  scq. — debate  rela- 
tive to  St  Domingo,  160 — decree  slave 
emancipation,  &c.,  161,  vi.  107 — mea- 
sures on  the  massacre  of  Avignon,  ii. 
1(34 — compel  the  dismissal  of  the  mi- 
nistry, 165 — encroachments  on  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  169— debate 
relative  to  the  disbanding  of  the  royal 
guard,  170 — letter  from  Lafayette  to 
them,  177 — invaded  by  the  mob  on 
the  20th  June,  180  ct  scq. — their  en- 
deavours to  extricate  the  king,  186 — 
debate  on  that  insurrection,  169 — ap- 
pearance of  Lafayette  before  them,  190 
— debate  in,  on  the  overthrow  of  the 
throne,  193  —  decree  declaring  the 
country  in  danger,  194 — debate  on 
the  accusation  of  Lafayette,  2u4 — 
measures  of,  on  the  9th  August,  205 
— and  proceedings  on  the  10th,  210, 
212 — the  king  takes  refuge  in  its  hall, 
214 — his  dethronement,  219 — debate 
on  the  foreign  powers  and  emigrants, 
422 — compel  the  king  to  declare  war, 
4:50 — debates  upon  this  subject,  426 
et  scq. — his  speech  announcing  the  de- 
claration of  war,  431 — propagandist 
proceedings  originated  by  them,  436 
— their  power  overthrown  by  the  10th 
August,  23 1 — speech  of  Danton  on 
occasion  of  that  revolt,  236- — situation 
of  the  king  and  royal  family  in,  237 — 
order  their  removal  to  the  Temple, 
238 — measures  of  Lafayette  against 
them,  239 — they  outlaw  him,  241  — 
institute  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal, 
242 — inactivity  of,  during  the  mas- 
sacres at  the  prisons,  246.  263--  decree 
dissolving  the  municipality,  247  — 
they  are  overpowered  by  the  latter, 
24'.' — appearance  of  Danton  before 
them  relative  to  the  massacres,  ib. — 
the  municipality  denounced  before 
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Legislative  Assembly,  continued. 

them,  209 — close  of  their  sittings,  and 
reflections  on  their  career,  270 — ana- 
logy between  it  and  the  rule  of  the 
Girondists,  598  — number  who  perish- 
ed under  it,  270. 

Legislative  Assembly,  abolition  of  the, 
iu  Italy,  viii.  279. 

Legislative  body,  formation  of  the,  in 
France,  v.  223,  226 — pensions  of  the 
members,  228,  282 — opposition  in  it 
to  the  institution  of  the  legion  of 
honour,  vi.  20 — majority  by  which  it 
is  passed,  24 — the  re-establishment  of 
the  church,  31 — change  in  its  con- 
stitution, 72 — the  re-establishment  of 
titles  of  honour,  viii.  1 73 — Napoleon's 
speech  to,  after  his  return  from  Russia, 
xi.  282 — and  after  Leipsic,  xii.  413 — 
opposition  to  him,  and  Laine^s  report, 
415 — is  dissolved,  419 — adherence  of, 
to  his  dethronement,  xiii.  191. 

Legislature,  the  American  outrages  in, 
xiii.  332. 

Legnago,  fortress  of,  iv.  41 — capture  of, 
by  the  French,  1796,  79 — again  cap- 
tured by  them,  101,  102 — restitution 
of  it  to  Austria,  306,  344 — its  evacua- 
tion agi-eed  to  by  the  French,  538 — 
fortification  of  it  by  the  Austrian?, 

1799,  v.    25 — defeat    of    the    French 
before  it,   28 — is  blockaded  by  them, 
1801,    456 — and    surrendered,     460 — 
surrender  of  it  to  the  Allies,  1814,  xiii. 
96. 

Legnowski,  the  countess,  viii.  653. 
Legrand,  general,   defeated  at  Issen,   v. 

418— at    Ilohenlinden,  425— at  Heils- 

berg,  vii.  522,  523 — at  Ebersberg,  ix. 

10,  ] 1 — at  A.spern,  45,  55 — at  Wagram, 

190. 
Legrand  d'Allcrav,  M.,  execution  of,  iii. 

301. 

Legris,  clerk  to  the  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal, iii.  295  note. 
Le  (Jros,  painting  of  Eylau  by,  vii.  361 

note. 

Le  Hardi,  sec  Hanli. 
Lelirbach,  count,  iv.  540,  v.  21,  402. 
Leibnitx,  on   the  importance   of  Egypt, 

iv.  547. 
Leibnit/,      defeat    of     Gerard     at,    xii. 

]  56. 

Leicester,  disturbances  in.  ix.  01 6. 
Lciningcn,    general,    in    the    Tyrol,   ix. 

124. 
Leipsic,    occupation   of,  by   Davoust    in 

1800,  vii.    238 — decree  from,   against 
British  commerce,  239 — contributions 
levied  on   it.  304 — is  occupied  by  the 
duke  of  Brunswick,  ix.  132— captured 
by  the  Austrian.*,    143— occupied   by 


the  Allies  in  the  beginning  of  1813,  xi. 
336,  343  —  surprise  of  the  French 
depot  at,  409 — indignation  in,  at  the 
attack  on  Korner,  416 — advance  of  the 
Allies  toward,  xii.  205 — the  French 
retreat  to  it,  210 — their  arrival  at  it, 
21 1 — description  of  the  place,  2 1 2 — the 
French  position,  214 — their  forces,  640 
— disposition  of  the  Allies,  215 — and 
their  forces,  641 — the  night  before  the 
battle,  218 — -proclamation  of  the 
Allies,  ib.~ the  first  day's  battle,  219 
et  neq. — negotiations  after  it,  231 — the 
battle  of  the  18th,  239  et  seq. — night 
council  held  by  Napoleon  after  it,  251 
— state  of  the  town,  253 — dispositions 
for  the  retreat,  255 — assault  and  cap- 
ture of  the  town  (battle  of  the  19th), 
256 — losses  of  the  parties,  258 — en- 
trance of  the  Allied  sovereigns  into 
the  town,  259. 

Leissegues,  admiral,  sailing  of,  for  St 
Domingo,  vii.  119 — his  defeat  there, 
120. 

Leitasch,  storming  of,  by  the  French,  vi. 
577. 

Lcith,  general  Sir  James,  at  Busaco,  ix. 
525  — at  Badajos,  x.  313 — at  Salaman- 
ca. 358,  361,  362 — is  wounded  there, 
304 — at  San  Sebastian,  xi.  542  —  is 
knighted,  xiii.  493. 

Le  Joyeux  Avenemeut,  tribute  called,  i. 
261. 

Lc  Maitre.  see  Maitre. 

Leman,  lake,  iv.  435. 

Leman  republic,  the,  iv.  452. 

Le  Marchant,  ace  Marcbant. 

Lemarche,  death  of,  ii.  587. 

Lemarrois,  general,  viii.  176  note — ope- 
rations of,  in  Rome,  282 — defence  of 
Magdeburg  by,  xiii.  97. 

Lemberg,  university  of,  vi.  513  note. 

Leniberg,  town  of,  captured  by  Ponia- 
towski.  ix.  16'>. 

Lemnos.  isle  of,  occupied  bv  the  British, 
vii.  446. 

Lemoine,  general,  forces  under,  in  South- 
ern Italy,  iv.  499— defeats  of  the  Nea- 
politans by.  500,  5<>2,  504— commands 
the  left  in  the  Apennines,  v.  79 — at 
Novi,  Iu3.  105.  1  OS— operations  near 
L'oni,  152  — at  the  close  of  1799,  159— 
defeated  and  made  prisoner  at  Bolsauo 
in  Ifc09.  ix.  105. 

Lemoinc.  the  division  of,  at  Magdeburg, 
xiii.  97. 

Lemon,  the  marquis,  ii.  462. 

I. enfant, connection  of.with  thcmassacres 
at  the  prisons,  ii.  205  note. 

Lenoir.  M..  state  of  the  police  of  Paris 
under,  i.  ••'.'O. 

Lcuoir,  general,  ii.  659. 
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Lenoir  -  Laroche,  M.,  appointed   to   the 

ministry  of  police,  iv.  396. 
Leobel,  combats  at,  1813,  xii.  308. 
Leoben,  advance  of  Napoleon  to,  iv.  302 

—  armistice    of,  and    preliminaries  of 
peace  agreed  to  at,  303 — surrender  of 
an  Austrian  detachment  at,  1801),  ix. 
30. 

Leon,  M.,  xiii.  61(5. 

Leon,  province  of,  its  agriculture,  viii. 
31)9 — the  insurrection  in,  433 — opera- 
tions in,  1808,  462 — subjugation  of  it 
by  the  French,  ix.  445 — constituted  a 
military  government,  500  —  French 
forces  in  it,  1810,  x.  37 — increase  of 
guerillas  in  it,  122. 

Leon,  isle  of,  description    of  it,  x.  39 

—  bombardment    of   it,  341 — revolt 
of  the  troops  for  South  America  in  it, 
270. 

Leonard  de  Modigliano,  imprisonment  of, 
viii.  19'). 

Leopard  and  Chesapeake,  affair  of  the, 
xiii.  375. 

Leopold,  the  emperor,  accession  of,  and 
his  character,  ii.  385,  402 — recouquest 
of  Flanders  by,  386 — measures  of,  in 
1790,  against  France,  411 — accedes  to 
the  treaty  of  Mantua,  412  —  opposes 
the  king's  flight  from  France,  413 — • 
a  party  to  the  declaration  of  Piluitz, 
415 — circular  on  Louis's  acceptance  of 
the  constitution,  41  7-— his  conduct  re- 
garding the  indemnities,  419 — his  paci- 
fic disposition,  42(>,  424 — his  views  in 
the  opening  of  the  war,  433 — his  death, 
434. 

Leopold,  prince,  death  of,  xi.  361. 

Leopold,  prince,  of  Saxe-Coburg,  his  visit 
to  (Jreat  Britain,  xiii.  245. 

Lepanto,  eii'ects  of  the  battle  of,  vi. 
480. 

Lcpelletier.  Felix,  a  leader  of  the  Jaco- 
bins, v.  189 —  transportation  of,  vi. 
11. 

Lepelleticr-St-Fargeau,  motion  by,  on  the 
punishment  of  death,  ii.  69 — assassina- 
tion of.  521. 

Lepelletier,  the  section,  supports  the 
Convention,  iii.  (i"3 — language  of  its 
leaders,  >'>1  2 — the  focus  of  resistance  to 
the  constitution  of  1795,  620  — heads 
the  insurrection  of  the  llth  Vende- 
miaire.  623  -failure  of  Menou  against 
it,  625  —  defeat  and  disarming  of  it, 
62(i. 

Lcrida.  the  junta  of.  viii.  4  42  — defensive 
preparations,  5n7,  ix.  37"  —  prepara- 
tions for  its  siege.  :'>s"-  -the  siege,  507 

—  its  surrender,  5"S — is    blockaded 
after  Vitoiia,  xii.  :'.:'•::.  xiii.  ^3 —its  re- 
covery by  the  Spaniards,  64. 

VOL.   XIV. 


Leridano,  condemnation  of,  vi.  333. 
Lerina,    defeats    of  the    French  at,  xi. 

478. 
L'Erotica  Biblion,  Mirabeau's,  i.  453. 

Le  Sage,  a  Girondist,  arrest  of,  decreed, 
ii.  577. 

Lescar,  the  Abbe,  murder  of,  ii.  267. 

Lcscure,  M.  de,  heads  the  Vendean 
revolt,  ii.  (515 — his  character,  627 — at 
Thouars,  632— at  Fontenay,  633,  634 
— wounded  at  Saumur,  637 — defeated 
at  Thouars,  045  —  at  Torfou,  646  — 
defeats  Mukinski,  647  —  defeated  at 
Chatillon,  650 — mortally  wounded  at 
Chollet,  651  —  urges  advancing  to 
Nantes,  656 — at  Chateau-Goutier,  658 
—his  death,  660. 

Lescure,  madauie  de,  ii.  628. 

Lescuyer,  murder  of,  ii.  164. 

Lesmout,  combat  at  the  bridge  of,  xii. 
488. 

Lessart,  M.  de,  ii.  45,  122  note  — 
energetic  views  of,  165 — murder  of, 
266. 

Lcssing,  defeat  of  the  Austrians  at,  ix. 
29. 

Lestocq,  general,  organisation  of  the 
Russian  forces  under,  after  Jena,  vii. 
306— advance  and  first  operations  of, 
309 — is  separated  from  the  Russians, 
320  —  at  Mohrungen,  336  —  relieves 
Graudentz,  \h. — dangerous  situation 
of,  341 — his  retreat,  and  destruction  of 
his  advanced  guard  at  Liebstadt,  343, 
344 — at  Eylau,  356 — opposes  retreat- 
ing, 358  —  forces  under  him,  509  — 
operations  after  Heilsbcrg,  526,  527 — 
defence  of,  before  Kouigsberg,  544 — 
rejoins  ]>enningsen,  515  —  resignation 
of  his  post  in  the  ministry,  1809,  ix. 
1  29. 

L' Estrange,  colonel,  at  Albucra,  x. 
156. 

Lesuirc,  general,  successes  of,  against 
Elnitx.  v.  370. 

Lctellier,  transportation  of,  iv.  4i">5 — his 
escape  and  death,  4i>7. 

Letourcq.  general,  at  Mount  Thabor,  iv. 
631— death  of.  64^. 

Leiourneur.  chosen  a  Director,  iii.  628, 
iv.  361 — his  character,  o63 — retires, 
301. 

Letters  from  the  Mountains,  Rousseau's, 
i.  172. 

Lettres-de-eachet,  number  of,  issued  hi 
France,  i.  2<i  1 — arbitrary  employment 
of  them,  236 — the  suppression  of  them 
designed  by  Malesherbes.  27'.' — decree 
for  their  abolition,  3'iS  their  aboli- 
tion demanded  in  the  cahiers,  411, 
4-13 — treatise  un  them  bv  Mirabeau, 
453. 

-2  v 
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Lettres  Persannes  of  Montesquieu,  the,  i. 
156  note. 

Letters  on  Toleration,  Turgot's,  i.  271. 

Leuchtenberg,  the  duke  of,  xiii.  219. 

Leugen,  cession  of,  by  Prussia,  vii.  561 
note. 

Leuk,  defeat  of  the  Swiss  at,  v.  42. 

Leval,  general,  xii.  494. 

Levasseur,  Theresa,  mistress  of  Rousseau, 
i.  167 — her  marriage  to  him,  170. 

Levasseur  de  la  Sarthe,  defence  of  Robes- 
pierre by,  iii.  328  note — aids  in  arrest- 
ing him,  351  note  —  defence  of  the 
Jacobins  by,  373. 

Levaux's  Journal  de  la  Montagne.iii.  195. 

Leviathan  man-of-war  at  Trafalgar,  vi. 
469. 

Levis,  the  duke  of,  iii.  559. 

Lewachoff,  general,  at  Leipsic,  xii.  220, 
224. 

Lewis, Frankland,  arguments  of,  in  favour 
of  the  corn  laws,  xiii.  510. 

Leycester,  Mr,  viii.  98. 

Leyden,  occupation  of,  by  the  French  in 
1794,  iii.  470  —  revolts  against  them, 
1813,  xii.  304. 

Leyen,  count  de  la,  vii.  145,  xii.  433. 

Leyria,  destruction  of,  ix.542,  553. 

Liady,  occupation  of,  by  the  French,  xi. 
36. 

Liancourt,  the  due  de,  i.  447 — joins 
the  Tiers  Etat,  508  —  communicates 
to  the  king  the  capture  of  the  Bastille, 
552. 

Liasons  Dangereuses,  the,  i.  208. 

Liberty,  zee  Freedom. 

Liberty  of  the  press,  the,  demanded  by 
the  electors  of  Paris,  i.  440 — proposed 
in  the  cahiers,  443,  444 — suppression 
of  it  by  the  Directory,  iv.  405 — resto- 
ration of  it  in  1798,  v.  179— discus- 
sions on  the  subject,  ISO — overthrown 
by  Napoleon,  2S3.  vi.  360,  vii.  490  — 
decree  of  the  Cortes  regarding  it,  x.  16. 
— .SVr  also  Press. 

Liberum  veto  in  Poland,  the,  iii.  501  — 
evils  attending  it.  505 — frequent  exer- 
cise of  it,  513 — the  attempt  to  abolish 
it  is  prevented,  514 — is  at  last  aban- 
doned, 515. 

Libzettern,  M.,  negotiations  of,  with 
Switzerland,  xii.  437. 

Licences,  introduction  of  the  system  of, 
by  Napoleon,  viii.  147  and  by  Great 
Britain,  148-  his  inconsistency  in  it, 
xi.  575. 

Lichtenau,    the    countess,    ii.    4>3,    iv. 

332. 

Lichtcnstein,  prince,  at  "WurzburR,  iv. 
]  *3-  at  the  Trebbia,  v.  75 — at  Novi, 
lo:j,  HiS  — at  Hohenlindcn,  424— at 
Lambach,  433 — negotiates  the  surren- 


der of  LTlm,  vi.  554 — and  is  taken  pri- 
soner there,  556 — at  Austerlitz,  609, 
617 — sent  to  solicit  an  armistice  after 
it,  623,  624 — statement  by  him  of  the 
Austrian  resources  in  1807,  viii.  242 
note — forces,  &c.,  during  the  campaign 
of  Echmiihl,  669  —  at  llatisbon,  676 
— at  Aspern,  ix.  46,  52,  53 — at  Wag- 
ram,  185,  187 — negotiates  the  armis- 
tice of  Znaym,  212  — signs  the  peace 
of  Vienna,  265 — at  Leipsic,  xii.  215, 
241  —  operations  under,  1814,  441  — 
line  of  invasion  assigned  him,  452, 
464 — 646 — negotiates  the  armistice  of 
Lusigny,  548 — at  the  council  for  deli- 
berating on  the  settlement  of  France, 
xiii.  182. 

Lichtenstein  Darmberg,  prince  of,  vii. 
145. 

Lidda,  bishop  of,  ii.  54  note. 

Lido  at  Venice,  the,  iv.  308 — massacre  at, 
318. 

Liebstadt,  combat  of,  vii.  343 — Russians 
driven  from,  xii.  173. 

Liege,  capture  of,  by  the  French  in  1792, 
and  their  cruelties,  ii.  497 — defeat  of 
the  French  at,  1793,  iii.  30 — evacuated 
by  the  Allies,  1794,  431 — captured  by 
them  in  1814,  xii.  468,  492. 

Liegnitz,  occupied  by  Sackeu,  1813,  xii. 
95. 

Lienzerclause,  defeat  of  the  French  at, 
ix.  277. 

Lieven,  prince,  at  Tilsit,  vii.  552. 

Lieven,  count,  at  the  Katzbach,  xii.  147 
—  at  La  Rothiere,  485. 

Life  appointments,  suppression  of,  in 
France,  i.  103. 

Light  troops,  value  of  the  Cossacks  as,  x. 
584. 

Light  horse,  importance  of,  in  Russia,  xi. 
215. 

Ligier  -  Belair,  general,  viii.  4S7,  490, 
492. 

Ligne,  prince  de,  character  of  Marie 
Antoinette  by,  i.  25S  note  —  taken 
prisoner  in  1799,  v.  36 — x.  485  note, 
xiii.  553. 

Ligny,  the  field  of.  and  Bluchcr's  forces, 
&c.,  xiii.  640-  battle  of.  642  it  scy. — 
tactics  of  the  parties  at.  xiv.  66. 

Ligurian  republic,  organisation  of,  iv.  337, 
491 — reorganisation  of  the.  ISnii.  v. 
386— -its  independence  guaranteed  by 
Luneville,  469  • —  new  constitution, 
1802,  vi.  1-14 — its  subservience  to 
Napoleon,  -J75 — its  incorporation  with 
France.  399. 

Lika,  combat  on  the.  ix.  161. 

Lilienstein,  fortification  of  the.  xii.  19. 

Lille,  comte  de.  scr  Louis  XV1IL,  and 
Provence,  cumte  de. 
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Lille,  Rouget  de,  ii.  204  note. 
Lille,  town  of,  see  Lisle. 
Limburg,  defeat  of  a  French  detachment 
at,  1792,  ii.  507 — repulse  of  the  Aus- 
trians  at,  iv.  162 — battle  of,  103 — ac- 
tiou  at,  185. 

Limerick,  insurrection  at,  iv.  528. 
Limited  enlistment,  sy.stem  of,  proposed 
in  Great  Britain,  vii.  383 — its  advan- 
tages, 384 — bill  for  it  passed,  391 — is 
subsequently  abandoned,  394. 
Limmat,  line  of  the,  v.  35,  113 — position 
of  Masseua  on  it,  93 — attempt  of  the 
archduke  to  cross  it,  119 — passage  of 
it  by  Massena,  124. 
Limonet,  battle  of,  xiii.  26. 
Limousin,  weight  of  taxes  in  the,  i.  195 
— Turgot's  administration  of  the,  271, 
272. 

Linange,  general,  at  Worgl,  ix.  116. 
Linares,  the  count,  viii.  313. 
Lincelles,  combat  at,  iii.  66. 
Lindenau,  skirmish  at,  1813,  xi.  352 — 

scene  at  the  bridge  of,  xii.  257. 
Lindet,  It.,  proposes  the  reinstitution  of 
the  revolutionary  tribunal,  ii.  538  — a 
member  of  the  committee  of  public 
salvation,    iii.    1 40    note — opposed    to 
Robespierre  in  it,  260. 
Lindhur.st,  lord,  iii.  10  note. 
Line,  breaking  the,  at  sea,  see  Breaking 

the  line. 
Linglft,    M.,    on  the  19th  Brumaire,  v. 

216. 

Linieres,     general,     recaptures     Buenos 
Ayres,    vii.     131 — his    defence    of    it, 
427. 
Linken.   general,  v.    132 — operations  of, 

against  Molitor,  ih. 
Linlithgow.  massacre  bv  the  covenanters 

at,  i.  84.  ii.  262. 
Linnams,  the  botanist,  x.  506. 
Linnet,  capture  of  the.  xiii.  455  ft  acq. 
Linois,  admiral,    at  Algesiraz,   v.   Iin2 — 
defeat  of,  by  the   China  fleet  in  1>04, 
vi.    215 — again  defeated  by  the   Cen- 
turion, vii.  122  —capture  of,  with  his 
fleet.  I/,. 
Linth  river,  v.  113 — military  line  of,  35 

—  defeat  of  Hotze  on.  128* 
Lint/,  occupation  »f.  bv  the  French,  vi. 
5M  — the  bridge  of.   ix.  18 — attack  on 
it  by  the  Austrians,  36. 
Lion  man-of-war,  mutiny  on  board  the, 

iv.  213. 
Lioris.   priory  of.  bestowed  on  the  abbe 

Maury.  i.   i->  note. 

Liptay.  general,  at  Fomhio.  iv.  64 --at 
Castiglione,  92 — defeated  at  Vicenza, 
105. 

Liptingen,  combat  at.  v.  19. 
Lisbon,  designs  of  Nap<>k'ou  upon,  viii. 


30fi — its  capabilities  of  defence,  311 — 
embarkation  of  the  royal  family  at, 
314 — arrival  of  Junot,  and  surrender 
of  it,  317 — hoisting  of  the  French  flag, 
318 — the  regency  dissolved,  319 — ex- 
citement in,  against  the  French,  542 
— its  evacuation  by  them,  544 — forma- 
tion of  a  central  junta  at,  547 — land- 
ing of  Wellington  at,  in  1809,  ix.  327, 
407 — the  British  government  prepare 
for  its  evacuation,  557 — its  value  as 
a  depot,  &c.,  to  Wellington,  x.  117 — 
return  of  Wellington  from  Cadiz  to 
it,  xi.  458 — corruption  of  the  govern- 
ment, 462,  xii.  363. 

Lisle,  administration  of,  by  Caloune,  i. 
321  note — parliament  of,  374. 

Liole,  town  of,  defeat  of  Dillon  near,  ii. 
454— siege  of  it  by  the  Allies,  488— 
attempt  of  Dumourier  on  it,  iii.  36 — 
repulse  of  the  Allies  before  it,  in  1814, 
xiii.  13 — residence  of  Louis  XVIII.  at, 
584. 

Lists  of  eligibility,  see  Eligibility. 

Listenay,  princess  de,  i.  585. 

Lit  de  justice,  nature  of  the,  in  France, 
i.  148,  203 — registering  of  Brienne's 
edicts  in,  363 — important,  in  1788, 
374. 

Literature,  development  of,  during  the 
era  of  the  Revolution,  i.  4 — aim  of 
Richelieu  in  fostering  it.  103 — its  state 
under  Louis  XIV.,  lo5 — its  tendency 
in  France.  139 — its  character  and  in- 
fluence, 140 — effects  of  the  state  of  the 
church  on  it,  144 — measures  of  Xapo- 
leon  for  its  advancement,  vii.  490  note 
— its  prostration  under  him,  viii.  159 

—  influence  of  the  Revolution  on  that 
of   Britain,    ix.   563 — and   on  that   of 
France.  567 — state  of  it  in  Germany, 
568 — -comparison  of  French.  German, 
and  British,   571 — state  of  it   in  the 
United  States,  xiii.  325,  345 — its  pre- 
sent   character    in    France,    xiv.    125, 
145. 

Lithuania,  separation  of  the  government, 
(.Y.O.,  of  it,  from  that  of  Poland,  iii.  5o6 
— excitement  in.  during  the  campaign 
of  Kylau.  vii.  2>8 — its  subjugation  by 
Russia,  x.  597 — disposition  in  favour 
of  the  French  in  1M2,  611 — its  phy- 
sical aspect,  &c.,  615 — unable  to  sus- 
tain Napoleon's  army  in  1812,  xi.  9— 
its  aspect  to  the  French  in  their  pro- 
gress through  it,  49 — losses  sustained 
by  them  in  it.  5n — intruded  to  the 
charge  of  Victor,  5  t.  Ill — return  of 
Napoleon  through  it.  194— suffering 
occasioned  in  it  by  his  exactions,  ]!'6 
-  evacuation  of  it  by  the  French,  234 

—  and  by  the  Austruuis,  23$. 
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Little  Belt  and  President,  affair  of  the, 
xiii.  379. 

Little  St  Bernard,  combats  at  the,  1794, 
iii.  435 — occupied  by  the  French,  546. 

Littlehales,  colonel,  v.  266  note. 

Lively,  the,  at  St  Vincent,  iv.  248. 

Liverpool,  earl  of,  character  of,  ix.  604 
— against  reform  in  1793,  iii.  13 — in 
favour  of  the  war  in  1794,  388 — war 
secretary  in  1S09,  ix.  250 — on  the  first 
invasion  of  France,  320  note — defence 
of  the  Peninsular  war  by  him,  322 — 
and  again  in  1810,  492 — his  inefficiency 
as  secretary-at-war,  513 — becomes  pre- 
mier in  1812,  596 — for  the  continuance 
of  the  war  in  1811,  672 — and  on  the 
conduct  of  it  in  1813,  xi.  432 — on  the 
disposition  of  government,  xii.  400 — - 
iu  favour  of  the  annexation  of  Norway, 
xiii.  499—503,  599. 

Liverpool,  city  of,  ii.  344 — its  population, 
347  note. 

Livonia,  once  a  province  of  Poland,  iii. 
485 — acquisition  of,  by  Russia,  x.  597 
• — residence  of  Louis  XV'JII.  in,  xii. 
518. 

Llanos  of  South  America,  the,  x.  218. 

Llobregat,  the,  its  fertility,  viii.  401 — is 
overrun  by  the  insurgent  peasants, 
508 — retreat  of  Suehet  to  it,  xii.  332. 

Lloyd,  captain,  at  Beuevente,  viii.  004 
note. 

Loans,  national,  Great  Britain,  1793,  iii. 
28  —  1794,  3!»1_1795,  53C— 1796,  iv. 
145—1797,  231  —  1798,  418—1799,  v. 
4—18(10,  264—1802,  vi.  182—1803, 
239—1793  to  1797,  vii.  44  note— 1813 
to  1815,  43  note — change  introduced 
into  the  system,  48 — undue  employ- 
ment of  the  system  by  Pitt,  63 — table 
showing  the  rate  of  interest  of  them, 
(18  note— that  of  1806,  9( I— modifica- 
tion of  the  system  proposed  by  lord 
Henry  Petty,  413 — amount  requisite 
by  his  financial  scheme,  417 — that  for 
]S'>7,  4 19 -for  l^d't.  ix.  329— 1  Sid, 
498_for  1811,  678— for  1812,  679— 
for  1S13,  xi.  438— for  1S14,  xii.  401 
— 1815,  xiii.  6dd— tables  of.  xiv.  152. 

Loans,  introduction  of  the  system  of, 
into  France,  by  Xecker,  i.  303 — made 
necessary  by  the  \var  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, 3d9 — continued  after  Necker's 
resignation,  317,  320  -  under  C'alonne, 
'•>'2>,  :;'J."i — statements  of  them  laid  by 
Calonno  before  the  Notables,  329  — 
lai'L'e.  proposed  by  Bricnne,  !3'>5  — 
which  are  rejected  by  the  parliaments, 
!'>66 — impossibility  of  procuring  them 
in  17'S9.  6(i2,  'ill — and  in  J,N)6,  vii. 
KJd— and  in  1*1 3,  xi.  29^. 

Loano,  capture  of,  by  the  Allies  in  179.3, 


iii.  542 — battle  of,  544 — occupied  by 
the  French,  546. 

Lobau,  island  of.  ix.  33 — capture  of  it  by 
the  French,  35 — retreat  of  Napoleon 
to  it,  57 — council  of  war  held  in  it, 
and  plans  resolved  on,  58 — condition 
of  the  French  army  in  it,  59 — forces 
accumulated  by  Napoleon  in  it,  146 — 
works  executed  by  him,  and  his  pre- 
parations for  crossing  the  river,  150 — 
arrival  of  Marmont  and  Eugene,  164 
— passage  of  the  river  from  it,  169  et 
seq. 

Lobau,  count,  viii.  176  note — at  Burgos, 
582 — at  Landshut,  674 — at  Aspern,  ix. 
55 — leaves  Russia  with  Napoleon,  xi. 
183,  257 — at  Liitzen,  358 — succeeds 
Yandamme  after  Culm,  xii.  158  — 
forces  under  him,  1815,  xiii.  629,  669 
— at  Ligny,  646 — at  Waterloo,  xiv.  11, 
24,  25,  3U7 — is  taken  prisoner,  42. 

Locard,  M.,  arrest  of  Ney  by,  xiv.  104. 

Lochoczyn,  combat  at,  vii.  312. 

Locke  on  toleration,  vi.  388. 

Liicknitz,  defeat  of  Hohenlohe  at,  vii. 
241. 

Lockyer,  captain,  at  New  Orleans,  xiii. 
462. 

LoJi,  battle  of  the  bridge  of,  iv.  65 — • 
occupation  of,  by  the  French,  1800,  v. 
366 — Melzi  created  duke  of,  viii.  280. 

Logrono,  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  at,  viii. 
462 — check  of  Castanos  at,  577. 

Loire,  passage  of  the,  by  the  Vendeaus, 

ii.  655 — noyades  in  the.  679  et  seq 

iii.  314,  587 — scenes  at  its  mouth,  ii. 
683. 

Loire  Inferieure,  department  of,  ii.  605. 

Loison,  general,  operations  of,  in.  the 
Grisous,  1799,  v.  12,  14 — in  Switzer- 
land, 38 — defeated  at  Airolo,  &c.,  41 
— operations  in  the  Alps,  1799,  115, 
116—  in  the  Tyrol,  Isd5,  vi.  577 — 
defeated  at  Bolzano,  578  —  viii.  175 
note — suppression  of  the  insurrection 
in  Portugal  by  him,  515  -cruelties 
exercised  there,  516,  517 — his  danger 
at  Lisbon,  542  —  forces  under,  l.sOi),  ix. 
392 — capture  of  Amarante  by  him, 
412—  is  defeated  there,  416— and  re- 
joins Soult.  417  -at  Busaco,  524,  526 
— succeeds  Ney,  544--his  baggage  cap- 
tured at  Sabugal,  Hi.  -his  corps  on 
entering  Russia,  x.  63d  -junction  of, 
during  the  retreat,  xi.  186  — rapid  dis- 
solution of  his  corps,  /A. — at  \Vilna, 
1  .vj  -  forces  under  him,  1M3,  xii.  631. 

Lombard,  M.,  ii.  179. 

Lombards,  settlements  of  the,  in  Italy,  iv. 
.'id — the  modern,  vi.  5dd. 

Lornbardy,  importance  of,  to  Austria,  ii. 
380 — the  plain  of,  iv.  22 — its,  agricul- 
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ture,  productions,  &c.,  23 — and  Venice, 
kingdom  of,  its  extent,  population,  &c., 

in  1810  and  1842,  33  note— military 
capabilities  of  the  plain,  40 — proceed- 
ings of  the  French  in  1796,  72  — 
democratic  excitement  in,  81  —  its 
cession  recognised  by  Austria,  305, 
343 — changes  introduced  into  it,  1798, 
488  —  discontent  in,  489  —  settlement 
of  it  by  LuncSville,  v.  469 — the  iron 
crown  of,  assumed  by  Napoleon,  vi. 
392,  397 — mode  in  which  acquired  by 
Austria,  490 — extent,  population,  &c., 
of  it,  495 — -obligation  to  military  ser- 
vice in  it,  503 — measures  of  Eugene 
for  its  defence  in  1813,  xii.  30*5 — dis- 
posal of  it  by  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
xiii.  539,  550. 
Lomittcn,  bridge  of,  captured  by  the 

Russians,  vii.  514. 
Lonato,  combat  at,  iv.  90 — battle  of,  91 

— adventures  of  Napoleon  at,  93. 
London,  democratic  tendency  in,  i.  224 
note — residence  of  Mirabeau  in,  453 — 
its  population,  ii.  347  note,  iv.  32 — 
the  corresponding  society  of,  ii.  442 — 
alarm  in,  during  the  mutiny  of  the 
fleet,  iv.  236 — rejoicings  in,  on  the 
expulsion  of  the  French  from  Egypt, 
v.  000 — the  preliminaries  of  Amiens 
signed  at,  (322 — rejoicings  on  the  occa- 
sion, <)23 — proposals  in  1S03  to  fortify 
it,  vi.  239 — reflections  on  this  subject, 
240 — address  from  the  common  coun- 
cil against  Wellington,  1810,  ix.  4.^7 — • 
convention  of,  xii.  5 — -residence  of 
Louis  XVIII.  in  it,  xiii.  231 — sketch  of 
it,  xiv.  155 — its  population,  &c.,  157 — • 
its  appearance  and  architectural  cha- 
racter, 158  ct  .«?'/. 

Londonderry,  tlie  marquis  of,  scene 
witnessed  by,  at  St  Petersburg,  x.  56S 
note — on  the  condition,  &c..  of  Russia, 
il>.  note  —  on  its  army,  571.  —  <-Vt 
Stewart,  Sir  Charles. 
Londonderry,  marchioness  of,  description 

of  Moscow  by,  xi.  93  note. 
Long  parliament,  income  of  Great  Britain 

under  the,  vii.  3. 

Longn,  a  guerilla  leader,  xi.  45^.  4(!G — 
operations  of.  in  Navarre,  478  —  at 
Vitoria,  492,  49'!  capture  of  the  forts 
of  Passages  by,  ">o5 — operations  in  the 
Pyrenees.  535 — at  Sau  Maivial.  553  — 
at  the  Bi.lass.ua,  xii.  340  —  at  the 
Nivelle.  3  "'I,  358 — disorders  of  his 
troops  in  France.  361 — he  is  sent  back 
into  Spain,  ib. 

Longone.  cession  of.  to  France,  v.  466. 
Longwy,  fortress  of,  ii.  4' !5  -capture  of 
it  by  the   Allies   in   1792,  245,  466— 
recaptured  by  the  Fivueh,  i~?7 — death 


of  the  commandant  of,  and  Ins  wife, 
iii.  300. 

Loo,  convention  of,  ii.  406. 
Looties,  suppression  of  the,  vii.  595. 
Lope  de  Vega,  error  of,  in  his  delinea- 
tions of  vice,  iii.  252. 
Lorges,  general,  occupies   the  valley  of 
the  Rhine  in  1799,  v.  34 — at  Zurich, 
127— at    Mocskirch,    308,    309  —  at 
Corunna,  viii.  tJ12 — forces  under  him, 
1813,  xii.  631. 

Lorraine,  the  prince  of,  at  Zurich,  v.  42 
— defeat  of,  near  Engen,   305 — joins 
Kray,  307— at  MrcskircL,  308. 
Lorraine,  disturbances  in,  during  1789, 
i.  4S5 — dispossession  of  the  princes  of, 
ii.   410 — way  in  which  first    acquired 
by  Austria,  vi.    490 — overrun  by  the 
Allies  in  1814,  xii.  464,  467. 
Lorte,  general  de,  at  Waterloo,  xiv.  38. 
Losme,  major  de,  murder  of,  i.  544. 
Lossen  Pieolo,  fort  of,  ix.  1C1. 
Loubi,  defeat  of  the  Turks  at,  iv.  631. 
Louchet,  a  member  of  the  Convention, 

iii.  341. 

Loudon,  see  Laudon. 
Loughborough,  lord,  iii.  3SO,  385  note, 

v.  511,  514  note. 
Louis  the  Fat,  institution  of  boroughs 

by,  i.  91. 
Louis  XL,  power  of  the  crown  under,  i. 

99. 
Louis  XII.,  violation  of  the  tomb  of,  in 

1793,  iii.  174,  175. 

Louis  XIII.,  destruction  of  the  statue 
of,  ii.  235 — state  of  his  remains  in 
1793.  iii.  175. 

Louis  XIV.,  splendour  of  his  reign.  105 
— its  literary  glories,  ib. — its  despotic 
character,  luij  —  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes  by  him,  108  — free- 
dom allowed  to  philosophy,  139  — 
Voltaire's  life  of  him,  159— his  statue 
destroyed,  ii.  235 — state  of  his  re- 
mains in  1793,  iii.  175  —  the  parti- 
tion of  Poland  contemplated  bv  him, 
iii.  510  —  memorial  to  him  on  the  im- 
portance of  Egypt,  iv.  517. 
Louis  XV.,  suppression  of  the  Jesuits 
by,  i.  150 — attempt  of  Damiens  to 
assassinate  him.  205 — his  profligacy, 
2ln  -his  foresight  with  regard  to  the 
Revolution,  227  --letter  to  him  regard- 
ing it,  i'i.  note — suppresses  the  par- 
liaments, 229  —  education  of  the 
Dauphin  by  him.  243 — banishment  of 
Jlalesherbes  by  him.  27s-  —  his  last 
days  and  death.  2:13  —  his  statue  de- 
stroyed, ii.  2:'>."i — &tate  of  his  remains 
in  1793.  iii.  17'!. 

Louis  XVI.,  parentage  and  birth  of.  i. 
24,3 — his  education  and  carlv  charac- 
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Louis  XVI.,  continued. 

ter,  244 — his  character  in  connection 
with  the  Revolution,  246 — his  irreso- 
lution, 247 — his  distrust  of  others, 
248  —  his  marriage,  249  —  letter  of 
Maria  Theresa  to,  ib.  note — his  meet- 
ing with  the  dauphiness,  250  —  re- 
joicings on  his  marriage,  251  —  acci- 
dent which  occurred,  and  sympathy 
manifested  by  him,  252 — his  retired 
life  and  habits  while  dauphin,  253 — his 
estrangement  from  Marie  Antoinette, 
and  their  reconciliation,  254  note — 
popular  acts  of,  on  his  accession,  260 — 
appoints  Maurepas  prime  minister,  262 
— influence  of  this  upon  his  reign,  ib. 
— influence  acquired  by  his  minister 
over  him,  264  —  recall  of  the  parlia- 
ments, 265 — importance  of  this  step 
toward  himself,  267  —  influence  of 
Turgot  with  him,  273 — his  vacillation 
and  leniency  in  1775,  276 — appoint- 
ment of  St  Germain,  285 — his  reforms 
opposed  by  the  parliaments,  &c.,  290 
—  lit  dc  juatire  held  by,  291 — resigua- 
natiou  of  Turgot,  £c.,  292— accession 
of  Necker,  297 — is  forced  into  the  war 
with  Great  Britain  in  1776,  305,  306 
— his  views  with  regard  to  Necker's 
provincial  assemblies,  312 — his  grow- 
ing distrust  of  Necker,  314 — appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  of  finance  by 
Lim,  319 — his  dislike  to  Caloune,  321 
• — appoints  him  minister  of  finance, 
322— exposition  of  the  state  of  the 
finances  to  him,  323,  325 — resolves  on 
the  convocation  of  the  Notables,  327 
—their  resistance  to  all  his  plans,  336 
— banishes  Xecker  from  Paris,  ib. — • 
his  repugnance  to  Brieuue,  whom  he 
appoints  to  the  finances,  337,  338 — 
birth  of  the  princess  royal  and  the 
dauphin,  311 — increasing  influence  of 
the  queen  with  him,  347 — affair  of 
the  diamond  necklace,  352 — his  resist- 
ance to  the  Anglomania,  358— strug- 
gles with  the  parliament  of  Paris,  361 
ct  KI'J. — his  speech  on  promising  the 
etates-general,  366 — continued  strug- 
gle with  the  parliament,  368  -measures 
adopted  by  him  against  it.  371 — lit  <lr, 
jii.tti<'i-  at  Versailles.  :37 4  —  the  edict 
for  tliu  convocation  of  the  states- 
general,  3^3,  393 —  edicts  regarding 
payments  to  the  creditors.  387 — want 
of  resolution  shown  by  him,  1788, 
392- -his  reception  of  Neeker  on  the 
recall  of  that  minister.  393— convokes 
the  Notables  to  determine  on  the 
form  of  the  states-general,  397  —  Or- 
el, tins  the  duplication  of  the  Tiers 
Eut,  402  his  false  humanity,  415 — 


coincides  in  Neckcr's  views  on  the 
union  of  the  orders,  417  —  conse- 
quences of  this,  418 — efforts  of,  on 
behalf  of  the  navy,  124,  vii.  124  — 
opening  of  the  states-general,  i.  431 — 
his  demeanour  and  reception  at  their 
meeting,  433  —  his  speech,  435  —  his 
views,  445  —  his  kindness  to  the 
brothers  Lameth,  470 — his  efforts  to 
reconcile  the  orders,  480,  497,  498 — - 
his  arbitration  rejected,  481  • —  his 
authority  defined  by  Mirabeau,  488 — 
protest  of  the  noblesse  on  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  Tiers  Etat,  494,  495  note 
— closes  the  Hall,  and  imprudence  of 
his  course,  498  —  council  at  Marly, 
502 — and  sitting  of  23d  June,  503 — 
concessions  then  made  by  him,  ib. — 
his  difficulties,  509  —  interview  with 
the  due  de  Luxembourg,  relative  to 
the  union  of  the  orders,  510 — at  last 
orders  it,  512,  513  —  pardons  the 
revolted  guards,  516 — his  indecision, 
520 — address  of  the  assembly  relative 
to  the  presence  of  the  military,  522 — 
his  answer,  524 — dismisses  Necker, 
but  refuses  his  arrest,  527  —  his 
inactivity  during  the  Bastille  revolt, 
531 — measures  at  first  intended,  548 
• — afterwards  resolves  on  concession, 
549  —  addresses  from  the  assembly 
550 — is  informed  of  the  taking  of  the 
Bastille,  552  —  visits  the  assembly 
and  Paris,  553 — the  Orleanists  de- 
sign to  supplant  him,  554 — his  errors 
at  this  stage  of  the  Revolution,  558 — 
course  he  should  have  followed.  560 
• — his  character  by  Bailly,  565 — re- 
calls Necker,  576 — general  desertion 
by  the  nobility,  588 — title  conferred 
on  him  by  the  assembly,  592  —  his 
views  on  the  abolition  of  tithes,  596 — 
conditional  veto  granted  him,  609 — 
his  generosity,  611,  612 — his  alleged 
designs,  'ill — his  views  at  this  period, 
615— the  banquet  at  Versailles,  616 — 
refuses  to  sanction  the  rights  of  man, 
619 — his  conduct  during  the  revolt  of 
the  5th  (Jet.,  621,  622,  624— his  jour- 
ney to  Paris,  62«i  -and  arrival  at  the 
Tuileries,  628  —his  power  now  virtu- 
ally overthrown,  ///. — the  time  for  re- 
sistance on  his  part  come,  631. 

Sends  Orleans  to  London,  ii.  2  — 
virtual  captivity,  and  insults  to  which 
exposed,  6  —statement  of  the  causes  of 
the  Revolution  given  by  him  to  his 
son,  8  —  discussion  relative  to  the 
right  of  peace  and  war.  3<>  —  settle- 
ment upun  him,  32  —  his  aversion  to 
bloodshed.  36  note  —  at  the  Bastille 
fete,  1790,  41  — his  instructions  to 
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I3ouill<5,  48  —  restraints  to  which  ex- 
posed, 60  —  decree  of  the  assembly 
regarding  the  inviolability  of  his  per- 
son, ib. — accession  of  Mirabeau  to  his 
interests,  64 — and  plans  of  the  latter 
regarding  him,  66 — resolves  on  flight 
from  Paris,  72,  411 — Bouillc's  prepara- 
tions for  it,  73 — his  own  plans,  74 — the 
flight,  75 — is  arrested  at  Varennes,  78 
— his  journey  back  to  Paris,  S3  et  seq. 
— his  proclamation,  and  forged  one  in 
his  name,  86 — his  arrival  at  Paris,  87 
— is  suspended  from  his  functions,  90 
— speech  of  Robespierre  against  him, 
91  —  and  defence  of  him  by  Earnave, 
92 — supports  the  self-dying  ordinance, 
98 — is  reinvested  with  his  authority, 
accepts  the  constitution,  and  closes 
the  assembly,  ib. — effects  of  his  indeci- 
sion and  humanity,  107- — influence  of 
his  flight  on  the  elections  for  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  113- — opening 
of  it,  117 — eulogy  on  him  by  Robes- 
pierre, 143 — his  views  with  regard  to 
the  constitution,  149  —  formation  of 
his  constitutional  guard,  150 — vetoes 
the  decrees  against  the  emigrants  and 
clergy,  155  —  refuses  to  dismiss  his 
confessor,  £c.,  ib. —  supports  Petion  in 
opposition  to  Lafayette,  156 — compel- 
led to  dismiss  his  ministry,  165  — 
his  attachment  to  the  constitution,  168 
— circular  to  the  European  sovereigns, 
in  1790,  409,  410 — measures  regard- 
ing Alsace,  £c.,  411 — treaties  of  Man- 
tua and  Pilnitz  for  his  deliverance, 
412,  415  — effect  on  the  Allies  of  his 
acceptance  of  the  constitution,  417 — 
counsels  of  the  emigrants  to  him, 
419  —  is  compelled  to  adopt  warlike 
measure.-;,  422  —  and  at  last  to  de- 
clare war.  16S,  431  — his  reasons  for 
disapproving  of  this  step,  432  —  in- 
structions to  the  Allies  from,  461  note 
—  his  guard  disbanded,  169,  170  — 
compelled  to  sanction  this,  171 — but 
refuses  to  sanction  the  decree  against 
the  clergy,  172 — his  irresolution  and 
depression,  174 — correspondence  with 
the  Allies,  175  —  coalition  of  the  Giron- 
dists and  Jacobins  against  him,  173 — 
denounced  by  the  mob,  180 — his  de- 
meanour on  the  20th  June.  185 — de- 
clines theaidof  Lafayette.  1S9, 191 — his 
returning  popularity,  190 — denounced 
by  the  Girondists.  193— at  the  Bastille 
fete,  1792.  195 — his  suspense  and  an- 
xiety. 11*9 — his  irresolution  and  want 
of  preparation,  2<K> — various  plans  of, 
2ol —  etleot  on  his  cause  of  the  Prus- 
sian proclamation,  202 — his  dethrone- 
ment demanded,  2^3 — preparations 


for  the  10th  August,  207  —  his  de- 
meanour on  that  occasion,  211 — leaves 
the  palace  and  takes  refuge  in  the 
assembly,  213 — orders  the  submission 
of  the  Swiss,  217 — his  irresolution  the 
cause  of  the  downfall  of  the  throne,  224 
— his  situation  in  the  assembly  on  the 
10th  August,  237  —  is  transferred  to 
the  Feuillants,  ib. — and  subsequently 
to  the  Temple,  238— shown  the  head 
of  the  princess  Lamballe,  258  —  for- 
mally deposed,  274 — preparations  for 
his  trial,  287 — agitation  of  the  Jaco- 
bins on  it,  288 — discovery  of  the  iron 
closet,  ib. — discussion  of  the  question, 
could  he  be  tried?  289 — and  on  his 
inviolability,  290  —  his  trial  resolved 
on,  293 — his  place  of  imprisonment, 
and  life  there,  294 — increasing  severity 
of  the  authorities,  297  —  separated 
from  his  family,  298  —  and  informed 
of  his  intended  trial,  299 — his  appear- 
ance at  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  300 
— charges  against  him,  and  his  answers 
to  these,  ib. — his  return  to  the  Temple, 
and  final  separation  from  his  family, 
301  —  selects  Tronchet  and  Malesher- 
bes  as  his  counsel,  302 — -his  reception 
of  the  latter,  and  preparations  for  his 
trial,  303— his  testament,  304,  691— 
his  trial,  304— De  Seze's  speech,  305 
— and  his  own,  306 — is  found  guilty, 
and  condemned,  311  —  his  dignified 
conduct,  313 — last  interview  with  his 
family,  315 — last  communion,  316 — • 
his  execution,  317  —  and  interment, 
319 — his  character,  320 — inexpedience 
of  his  death  to  the  revolutionists,  323 
— its  unpardonable  atrocity,  325 — and 
ultimate  benefits,  326  —  it  brings  on 
war  with  Great  Britain,  446 — wisdom 
of  his  views  regarding  the  allied  in- 
vasion, 460 — effects  of  his  death  on 
the  Revolution,  514 — consternation  it 
caused,  516 — it  ruined  the  Girondists, 
518  —  disappoints  all  parties,  520  — 
attempt  of  Dumourier  to  save  him, 
531 — its  effect  in  Britain,  iii.  21 — and 
Russia,  22  —  contrast  between  it  and 
that  of  the  revolutionary  leaders,  375 
—  fete  commemorating  it  suppressed 
by  Xapoleon,  v.  294 — the  Madeleine 
designed  as  a  monument  to  him.  vii. 
301,  493 — funeral  service  to  him,  and 
his  reinterment,  1ST  4.  xiii.  535. 

Louis  XVII.,  proclamation  of,  at  Toulon, 
iii.  90. — >>e  Dauphin. 

Louis  XVIII..  sketch  of  his  fortunes  dur- 
ing the  Revolution,  xii.  517 — his  resi- 
dence in  Livonia,  Sweden.  &c..  51 S — • 
takes  refuge  in  Great  Mritain.  and  his 
reception  there,  519  —  his  residence 
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Louis  XVIII.,  continued. 

there,  520 — proclamation,  &c.,  against 
Napoleon,  and  bis  departure  for  France, 
521 — proclaimed  at  Bordeaux,  xiii.  54 

—  and    at    Toulouse,     86  —  formally 
called  to  the  throne,  229  —  his  entry 
into   London,   231 — and  Paris,    232 — 
conventions  ceding  the   conquests  of 
France,  233— difficulties  of  his  situa- 
tion, and  division  in  his  councils,  518 
• — his  personal  views,  and  formation  of 
the  constitution,  519 — speech  on  the 
promulgation  of  the  charter,  520 — in- 
judicious expressions  of  his  ministers, 
ib.—  real  difficulties  of  his  task,  524  — 
penury  and  embarrassments,  526 — his 
system  of  government,  528  —  injudi- 
cious alterations  in  the  army,  529,  532 

—  errors  of  his  civil  administration, 
531 — character  of  his  ministry,  533 — 
general  complaints  against  his  govern- 
ment,   534 — his  financial  difficulties, 
535 — the  Hundred  Days,  558  et  seq — 
measures  against  Napoleon,    572 — ge- 
neral   defection    of    the  army,    583 — 
measures  against  it,  584 — retires  from 
Paris,    ilj.  —  first  to  Lille  and  subse- 
quently to  Ghent,  ib. —  movements  in 
southern  France  in  his  favour,  592  et 
scrj. — his  court  and  residence  at  Ghent, 
613 — his  entry  into  Paris  after  Water- 
loo, xiv.  88 — on  the  discipline  of  the 
British,  91 — applications  to,  on  behalf 
of  Ney,  10<!  —  his  conduct  in  the  affair, 
ln9 — his  difficulties,  112 — increase  of 
them  from  Waterloo,  113 — prosperity 
of  France  under  him,  115 — his  charac- 
ter, 1  l'i  et  w<j. — character  of  his  minis- 
tries, 128. — <Vce  also  Provence,  comte 
de. 

Louis,  the  archduke,  viii.  063 — at  Abens- 
bcrg,  60S,  <iijO  —  at  Landshut,  670 — 
ix.  2. 

Louis,  prince,  of  Prussia,  heads  the  war 
party  there,  vi.  536.  571.  031,  vii.  142, 
150,  164 — forces  under  him,  1.07  note 

—  insults  of  Napoleon  to,  203  —  plans 
of.   2os  note — defeated  and  slain,  2<i8, 
209. 

Louis.  Don.   created  king  of  Etruria,  v. 

61n,  vi.  ]:5. 
Louis,    prince,    of    He.-se-Homburg,    sec 

Hesse-Horuburg. 
Louis,  prince,  of  Lichtenstein,  see  Lich- 

tenstuin. 
Louis,  baron,  at  the  deliberations  on  the 

settlement ->f  Fr.ince,  xiii.  ]>2,  183  — 

iu     Is]  I     is    a    minister    of    finance, 

191. 
Louis,  admiral,  vi.  450,  vii.  121 — at  the 

forcing  of  the  Dardanelles.  437.  439. 
Louis  du  Ha.-  llhin.  >!.,  iii.  32'J  note. 


Louis,  general,  at  Delhi,  viii.  57— surren- 
ders, 58. 

Louis  le  Grand,  education  of  Voltaire  at 
college  of,  i.  156. 

Louis  Napoleon,  prince,  majority  by 
which  elected  president,  vi.  67  note. 

Louis  Philippe,  burdens  of  France  under, 
vii.  6  note — at  the  reinterment  of  Na- 
poleon, xiv.  200 — military  rule  restored 
under,  214. — See  also  Chartres. 

Louisa,  queen  of  Prussia,  character  and 
manners  of,  vii.  188 — warlike  enthu- 
siasm of,  vi.  536,  571,  631,  vii.  142, 
150,  164  —  her  indignation  at  the 
treaty  with  France,  142 — language  of 
Napoleon  toward,  202,  263  —  leaves 
Auerstadt,  223 — at  Tilsit,  554 — inter- 
view with  Napoleon  there,  ib.  —  his 
character  of  her,  555. 

Louisa,  the  princess,  of  France,  i.  265. 

Louisiana,  colonisation  of,  i.  123 — sold  to 
the  United  States,  vi.  233,  viii.  185— 
growth  of  populatioon  iu,  xiii.  28-t 
note. 

Lousa,  Don  Rodrigo  de,  viii.  313. 

Louvain,  defeat  of  the  French  before,  iii. 

Louverture,  Paul,  vi.  131. 

Louverture,  Toussaint,  character  of.  vi. 
103  —  his  interview  with  the  French 
commissioners,  106 — attempt  on  Cape 
Town  by,  107— expels  the  British.  Ill 
— subdues  the  inulattoes  and  the  Spa- 
nish province,  ib. — confirmed  by  Na- 
poleon in  the  command,  and  his  ad- 
ministration, 112  —  chosen  president 
for  life,  1 13 — in  the  French  service,  iv. 
2u3 — measures  against  them.  vi.  1 19 — 
his  mode  of  resistance.  122 — his  pa- 
triotism, ib. — repeated  defeats  of,  123 
— but  still  resists,  12."i — his  conduct 
and  life  on  the  conclusion  of  hostili- 
ties. 127,  128 — his  arrest  and  death, 
128. 

Lou  vet's  Faublas,  influence  of,  i.  175 — • 
on  the  tendency  of  the  Revolution,  ii. 
234  —  impeaches  Robespierre,  27s  <t 
M/. -denounced  by  the  sections,  548, 
556 — on  the  2d  June,  573 — his  arrest 
decreed,  577  —  escapes,  578,  58s — on 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  iii.  317  —  re- 
leased after  the  9th  Thermidor,  59]  — 
honours  to  the  Girondists  proposed 
by.  C]-). 

L'Hivois.  hostility  of,  to  the  Huguenots, 
i.  110  note. 

Louvre,  meetings  of  the  valets  at  the,  i. 
6ol -the  gallery  of.  iv.  <',.'>.  vi.  75.  9-1 
—  its  completion,  viii.  1 88— removal  of 
the  works  of  art  from.  xiv.  95. 

Low  countries,  see  Flanders. 

Lowaschcir,  M.,  v.  461,  4C5. 
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Lowe,  Sir  Hudson,  captured  at  Capri, 
viii.  571 — xiii.  1/1*  note — his  character, 
and  treatment  of  Napoleon,  xiv.  195, 
196. 

Lowenberg,  passage  of  the  Bober  at,  xii. 
96 — combat  near,  148. 

Lowensheim,  M.,  xii.  37. 

Lower  orders,  early  depression  of  the,  i. 
C — their  upward  pressure,  131  et  ,tc'j. — 
dangers  from  their  elevation,  134  — 
their  state  in  France,  196 — their  igno- 
rance, 198 — means  by  which  won  to 
support  Robespierre,  iii.  300  —  their 
condition  in  India,  vii.  595 — influence 
of  the  wars  of  the  Revolution  on,  xi. 
105. 

Lower  Canada,  see  Canada. 

Lower  Sandusky,  combat  at,  xiii.  415. 

Lowernstown,  colonel,  at  Soissons,  xii. 
596. 

Loweza,  capture  of,  x.  489. 

Loyalty,  rural,  want  of,  in  France,  i.  225. 

Lozier"  Bouvet  de,  vi.  333,  334. 

Liibeck,  occupied  by  Denmark,  v.  539 — • 
occupied  by  Blueher,  and  assault  of, 
vii.  248 — its  capture,  and  atrocities  of 
the  French,  250 — contributions  levied 
by  them,  303,  viii.  127 — their  oppres- 
sion, 228 — incorporated  with  France, 
x.  532  —  demanded  by  Denmark,  xi. 
314. 

Lublin,  town  of,  iii.  490 — seized  by  Aus- 
tria, 525, 

Luc,  interview  of  Napoleon  and  Pauline 
at,  xiii.  217. 

Lucan,  lieutenant,  death  of,  viii.  81. 

Lucca,  ancient  freedom  of,  i.  33  —  its  ex- 
tent, population,  &c.,  1810,  and  1832, 
iv.  33  note — captured  from  the  French, 
v.  02 — the  republic  of,  extinguished, 
and  bestowed  on  the  princess  Eliza, 
vi.  4 1)4,  vii.  IHIJ — surrendered  to  the 
Allies,  xiii.  17. 

Lucchesiui,  marquis,  ambassador  from 
Prussia  to  France,  v.  287  note,  vi.  75, 
146.  250,  vii.  149- on  the  death  of 
d'Knghien,  vi.  322 — despatches  from, 
intercepted,  vii.  104 — is  recalled,  if>. — 
his  opinion  of  Fox,  193  note — negoti- 
ations conducted  by,  after  Jena,  268, 
•JO  9  note. 

Lucerne,  chevalier  de  la,  i.  307,  527, 
625. 

Lucerne,  lake  of,  iv.  435. 

Lucerne,  revolt  of,  iv.  401 — exactions  of 
the  French  in,  402  note — captured  by 
the  Swiss.  I'M — declares  against  Na- 
poleon, xii.  4:58. 

Lucieiibteg.  carried  by  Massenn,  v.  12 — 
Hot/e  defeated  before.  36  -  captured 
by  the  Austrians,  38 — by  the  French. 
323. 

VOL.  XIV. 


Luckau,  defeat  of  the  French  at,  xi.  408 
• — captured  by  the  Prussians,  xii. 
156. 

Luckner,  marshal,  joins  Lafayette  against 
the  Assembly,  ii.  240 — 424  —  forces 
under,  452  —  replaces  Rochambeau, 
and  his  character,  455 — is  superseded, 
465 — execution  of,  iii.  309 — Berthi Bl- 
under, iv.  43. 

Luc. OH,  battle  of,  ii.  643. 

Luddite  disturbances  in  England,  the, 
ix.  616  et  scq. 

Ludlow,  captain,  iv.  253. 

Ludlow,  residence  of  Lucien  at,  ix.  484. 

Lueg,  combat  in  defile  of,  ix.  106. 

Lugar  Nuevo,  fort  of,  x.  333. 

Lugo  (Italy),  storm  and  massacre  of,  iv. 
84 — (Spain),  arrival  of  Moore  at,  viii. 
609 — retreat  from  it,  610 — junction  of 
Soult  and  Ney  at,  ix.  399,  418— re- 
treat of  the  French  from,  432. 

Lullier,  a  member  of  the  revolutionary 
tribunal,  ii.  243. 

Lumley,  colonel,  at  Albuera,  x.  154, 157, 
— at  Usagre,  162. 

Liineburg,  insurrection  in,  and  its  recap- 
ture, xi.  328 — -escape  of  the  magis- 
trates of,  from  execution,  329 — defeat 
and  death  of  Morand  at.  ib.  —  again 
occupied  and  evacuated  by  the  French, 
330. 

Luneville,  treaty  of,  v.  409 — growth  of 
Is'apoleon's  power  after  it,  vi.  044. 

Lusatia.  cession  of,  to  Prussia,  xiii.  549. 

Lusignan,  general,  at  Rivoli.  iv.  122,123, 
124 — defeated  and  made  prisoner,  291 
• — at  the  passage  of  the  Po,  v.  58 — 
blockades  Fenestrelles,  07  • — •  recalled 
to  Garofalo.  69. 

Lusignv,  armistice  of.  xii.  548 — rupture 
of  it,'  592. 

Lusin  Picolo,  captured  bv  the  Austrian?, 
ix.  161. 

Lusthaus  at  Vienna,  attack  on,  by  the 
Austrian?,  ix.  1  7. 

Llit/.en,  battle  of.  xi.  353  ct  .^7.  — night 
attack  after,  and  danger  of  Napoleon, 
302— its  results.  303—  the  field  passed 
after  Leipsic,  xii.  204. 

Lutzow,  colonel,  partisan  successes  of, 
xi.  410 — attack  on,  after  the  armistice, 
415. 

Lux.  Adam,  death  of.  ii.  593.  596. 

Luxembourg,  due  de,  i.  170,  494 — on  the 
union  of  the  orders,  51  (',  514  —  emi- 
grates, 588—on  the  5th  October,  017. 

Luxembourg  palace,  assigned  to  the  Di- 
rectory, iv.  301 — state  reception  of 
Napoleon  in.  552  —gardens,  execution 
of  Ney  in.  xiv.  1(|7 — prison,  denuncia- 
tions in.  iii.  298,  317—  Robespierre 
sent  to.  343. 
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Luxembourg,  invested  by  the  French,  iii. 
474 — surrendered,  565 —  surrendered 
by  treaty  of  Paris,  xiii.  235 — disposal 
of,  by  congress  of  Vienna,  546. 

Luxor,  arrival  of  the  French  at,  iv.  615. 

Luxury,  influence  of,  on  barbarous  na- 
tions, i.  24 — on  the  feudal  nobility,  44 
— on  the  French  nobility,  104. 

Luynes,  duchess  of,  ii.  7. 

Luzern,  nee  Lucerne. 

Lyceums  of  Austria,  the,  vi.  513  —  of 
France,  48,  viii.  20],  2l>3. 

Lydon,  arrest  of,  decreed,  ii.  576. 

Lynch,  M.,  xiii.  53,  54. 

Lynch  law  in  America,  xiii.  332. 

Lyiidhurst,  lord,  iii.  16  note. 

Lynedoch,  lord,  see  Grahame. 

Lyonuais,  outrages  in  the,  i.  585. 

Lyons,  manufactures  of,  i.  122 — its  im- 
portance before  the  Revolution,  191 — 
parliament  of,  234 — massacre  at,  ii.  266 
— proceedings  of  Chalier  at,  iii.  142 — 


Girondist  insurrection  in,  144 — prose- 
cution of  Chalier  and  the  Jacobins  at, 
145, 148 — preparations  for  war,  88, 148 
—  its  revolt  and  siege,  91  et  s?q. — ca- 
pitulates, 98— cruelties  of  the  Conven- 
tion commissioners,  ih.  et  serj.  —  the 
prisoners  and  their  inscriptions,  106 — 
number  who  perished  at,  112,  356  note 
— declaration  of  Konsin  regarding,  222 
— cruelties  at,  after  the  9th  Thermidor, 
613 — visits  of  Napoleon  to,  v.  195, 
386,  vi.  3i>4  — convocation  at,  1802, 
139 — its  prosperity  under  Napoleon, 
viii.  183 — supplies  voted  by,  1813,  xi. 
270— operations  at,  1813,  xii.  465,  539, 
xiii.  26  ct  scq. — evacuated  by  Augereau 
and  occupied  by  the  Allies,  27,  28 — 
occupied  by  Napoleon,  1815,  578 — 
fortified  by  him,  625 — statistics  of 
births  in,  xiv.  137. 

Lys,  rout  of  the  French  at,  iii.  70— ac- 
tions on  the,  414. 


Mably,  the  abbe",  i.  167,  266  note. 

Macara,  Sir  Robert,  death  of,  xiii.  652. 

Macartney,  lord,  government  of  Madras 
by,  vii.  654,  655. 

Macaulay,  T.  P>. ,  on  the  9th  Thermidor, 
iii.  578 — character  of  Clive  by,  vii. 
642 — on  the  immutability  of  the  Ca- 
tholic church,  ix.  310. 

Maccowice,  battle  of.  iii.  524. 

Mucdonald,  marshal,  first  appearance  of, 
ii.  473 — his  early  career,  !b.  note  — 
forces  under,  in  Naples,  iv.  499  —opera- 
tions and  successes  there,  501,  504, 
505 — succeeds  Champiotmet,  515  — 
forces  under,  1791),  v.  7,  24 — ordered 
to  retreat,  53 — joins  Moreau,  and  mea- 
sures concerted  between  them,  66  — 
first  successes,  68 — defeated  at  the 
Trebbia,  69  ft  M-'J. — retreats  over  the; 
Apennines,  76 — reaches  Genoa,  78 — is 
recalled.  7!'  -joins  Napoleon  against 
the  Directory,  197,  208—  second  army 
of  reserve  under  him.  4U5,  437--  dilli- 
cuhies  of  his  task.  439,  -113  his  pas- 
sag.:  of  the  Alps,  439,  413  <l  srrj.—it 
compared  with  Napoleon's,  356-  —Na- 
poleon's jealousy  <>f  him,  41'!  note  - 
reaches  Cliiavenna,  416 — measures  of 
the  Austrian^  against  him,  Hi.  —  is 
placed  under  lirune,  -M7  passes  the 
Col  d'Apriga,  448 — repulsed  at  Tonal, 
•ih.  --forces  his  way  to  the  Adigo,  & <:., 
457 — operations  against  Laudon,  iVe., 
458  —  captures  Trent,  460  —  at  the 


Piave,  ix.  24— operations  against  the 
Prevald,  itc.,  28 —captures  Lay  bach, 

ib -147 — operations  in  Styria,  161  — 

joins  Napoleon  at  Lobau,  149,  170--- 
at  Wagram,  181,  195  ct  .*f/. — created 
marshal,  206 — left  in  charge  of  Vienna, 
209 — succeeds  Augereau  in  Catalonia, 
507,  511,  x.  46 — forces  under,  1810, 
37 — efforts  to  restrain  their  excesses, 
48 — .revictuals  Barcelona,  49 — checked 
at  Cardona,  and  retreats  to  Gerona, 
51 — at  siege  of  Tortosa,  51,  55  — 
combat  at  Vails,  58  —  preparations  for 
siege  of  Tarragona,  ib.  —  burning  of 
IManresa,  63 — subsequent  losses,  64 — - 
captures  Figueras,  85— is  recalled,  91 
— passage  of  the  Niemen  by,  xi.  2 — 
his  corps  on  entering  Russia,  x.  630 
— operations  against  Riga,  xi.  54  — 
operations  against  him,  and  his  retreat, 
Tin  note,  V.'2.  193—  losses  during  it, 
193  —  separation  of  York  from,  226, 
22!*  —  correspondence  between  them, 
221* — operations  during  1813,  3-19, 
352— at  Liit/en,  340  note,  355,  362 
—at  Uaut/en,  382,  384,  3S8— forces 
under,  xii.  630,  638 — operations  of,  in 
Silesia,  95,  ]o:>, — Napoleon's  instruc- 
tions to  him,  1 13 — battle  of  the  Kat/- 
baeh,  144  i-t  at  i/. — his  conduct  there, 
150— further  operations,  180.  '.><)<)- 
forces  under,  at  Leipsie,  640  opera- 
tions there,  214,  221,  222.  21o,  246— 
(.luring  the  retreat,  251 — at  the  assault 
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of  Leipsic,  255,  250,  253,  2G8  note— at 
Htiuau,  '275 — forces  under,  1813,  447, 
049 — operations  of,  468,  409 — driven 
from  Chalons,  495,  502 — at  Bray,  527 
— against  the  Bavarians,  530  —  de- 
feated at  Vandceuvres,  589 — and  La 
Guillotiere,  590 — junction  with  Napo- 
leon, xiii.  112,  114 — during  the  march 
to  St  Dizier,  143 —  sent  with  Napo- 
leon's conditional  abdication,  197,  200 
— signs  the  linal  treaty  between  him 
and  the  Allies,  207— his  fidelity  to  the 
emperor,  213 — compensation  to  the 
victims  of  the  Revolution  proposed 
by,  536 — during  the  Hundred  days, 
570,  577,  578 — his  loyalty  to  the  Bour- 
bons, 582,  585. 

Macdonald,  colonel,  xi.  523  note. 

M'Dounell,  colonel,  captures  Ogdeuburg, 
xii.  409. 

Macdonuel,  colonel,  at  Waterloo,  xiv. 
12. 

Macdonough,  captain,  at  Hattsburg,  xiii. 
45  4. 

M'Dowall,  captain,  xiii.  412  note,  414 — • 
at  Mickilmackinac,  422. 

Mace,  captain,  massacre  by,  iii.  5S3. 

Macedonia  allotted  by  Tilsit  to  France, 
vii.  566,  569. 

Macedonian,  capture  of  the,  xiii.  392. 

Macedonians,  proportion  of,  in  the  armies 
of  Alexander,  viii.  105. 

Macerata  annexed  t<>  kingdom  of  Italy, 
viii.  2S2,  283,  ix.  297. 

M'Guiu,  lieutenant,  at  San  Sebastian,  xi. 
543. 

Machault,  M.  do,  character  of,  i.  262. 

Machecoult,  atrocities  at,  ii.  1)24.  632. 

Machias,  capture  of,  by  the  British,  xiii. 
451. 

Machiavel  on  the  progress  of  tyranny, 
iii.  21%  2-V2. 

Machinery,  extension  of,  in  Great  Britain, 
ix.  t'.13. 

Mack,  general,  conferences  of,  with  Du- 
ni'iurier.  iii.  3") — plans  for  campaign  of 
179  t,  4<>8.  41  u  —  counsels  the  relin- 
quishing Inlanders.  419  — commands 
the  Neapolitans,  iv.  498  --advances  to 
Rome.  5i'ii — repeatedly  defeated,  5(>1 
—  -fresh  plans  o;'.  anil  his  retreat,  502 
-  defeated  on  the  Yolturnus,  cv_c.,  5(14 
• — armistice  concluded,  50G — resigns 
ami  llees  to  the  French.  /•'/.  511— ad- 
vances into  Havana.  l.sl|5,  vi.  52S  c( 
.-.•(••'/.  -concentrates  at  rim.  <.v.e..  538  — 
nii'venients  to  surround  him  there, 
539 — his  defensive  arrangements,  510 
— measures  to  extricate  himself,  and 
repeated  defeats,  513  <t  $<•'/.-  -com- 
pletely invested  at  I'lm. 5  1'!-— detaches 
the  archduke  Ferdinand,  517 — shut  up 


within  the  town,  552 — negotiations  for 
his  surrender,  553  et  seq. — his  capitu- 
lation, 555  ct  seq. — sentence  on  him, 
558 — the  blame  of  these  disasters  only 
partially  his,  559 — was  recommended 
by  Pitt,  652. 

Mackay,  major,  xiii.  422. 

Mackenzie,  Mr,  negotiates  regarding  tho 
exchange  of  prisoners,  ix.  682,  7  03. 

Mackenzie,  colonel,  at  Seringapatam,  viii. 
28. 

Mackenzie,  general,  invasion  of  Egypt 
under,  vii.  448 — evacuates  it,  449 — in 
Portugal,  ix.  343,  412— at  Alicante,  x. 
409  —  at  Castalla,  xi.  472,  473  —  at 
Merxem,  xiii.  3. 

Mackic,  ensign,  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  x. 
300. 

M'Kinnon,  general,  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
x.  298,  300— death  of,  3ol. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  on  the  deci'ec 
against  the  emigrants,  ii.  153 — on  the 
character  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
357 — on  the  Reign  of  Terror,  iii.  355 
— character  of  Jacobinism  by,  iv.  379 
• — on  the  measures  of  the  Directory, 
408 — on  the  invasion  of  Switzerland, 
473,  474  note — on  the  revolutionary 
confiscations,  vi.  45 — defence  of  Pel- 
tier by,  186 — letter  to  Burke  from  him, 
vii.  170  note — character  of  Fox  by 
him,  170 — his  opinion  of  Gcntz,  264 
note  —  his  despondency  in  1806,  278 
11  >tc — on  the  subservience  of  the  Ja- 
cobins to  Napoleon,  viii.  166 — on  the 
centralisation  of  power  in  France,  168 
• — on  the  re-establishment  of  titles  of 
honour,  172 — ix.  564,  56 -i — efforts  of, 
for  the  reformation  of  the  criminal 
code,  621  —  his  despondency  after  Til- 
sit, viii.  224— and  in  1812,  x.  291  note 
—  on  democratic  representation,  xiv. 
256. 

M'Laino.  captain,  at  Mafagorda.  x.  12. 

Macleod,  colonel,  at  El  Hammed,  vii. 
448. 

M'Leod,  colonel,  death  of,  ix.  <>S7. 

M'Leod.  colonel,  at  Mcrxom,  xiii.  3. 

M'Nab,  Sir  Allan,  xiii.   (^  note. 

M'Neill,  Sir  John,  x.  -L!7  note. 

Macomb,  general,  forces  and  operations, 
at  Plattsburg,  xiii.  452,  457  note. 

Macomble,  general,  on  the  Adour.  xiii. 
41. 

Mavou.  repulse  of  the  French  at.  xiii.  'JO. 

Macnnnais,  outrages  in.  i.  5M. 

Ma  Conversion,  Mirabeau's,  i.  453. 

Macpherson.  colonel,  at  Kadajos.  x.  ,''18. 

Madden,  colonel,  at  Usagre,  x.  162 — at 
Soraorcn,  xi.  52:!. 

Madeira,  occupied  by  the  British,  v.  613. 

Madeira  river,  x.  209. 
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Madeleine,  church  of  the,  i.  253 — Louis 
XVI.  interred  in,  ii.  319 — the  present, 
begun  by  Napoleon,  vii.  299 — plan  for 
it,  300,  492 — his  design  in  its  erection, 
301. 

Madison,  Mr,  negotiations  of,  with  Mr 
Erskiue,  xiii.  375 — and  Mr  Jackson, 
378. 

Madness,  prevalence  of,  during  the  Mos- 
cow retreat,  xi.  185. 

Madonna  del  Acqua,  combat  at,  v.  334. 

Madonna  del  Foliguo,  seized  by  Napo- 
leon, iv.  131. 

Madonna  del  Monte,  the,  v.  329,  336. 

Madras,  first  English  settlement  at,  vii. 
633 — origin  and  progress  of  the  pre- 
sidency, 637 —  its  extent,  population, 
&c.,  586  note — Ryotwar  system  intro- 
duced into,  602 — siege  of  the  town  by 
Lally,  639 — it  is  threatened  by  Hyder, 
646 — expedition  to  Java  from,  ix.  685. 

Madrid,  city  of,  viii.  399,  403— Lafayette 
ambassador  at,  i.  464  note — entrance 
of  Murat  into,  viii.  344 — and  of  Ferdi- 
nand, ilj. — arrogant  conduct  of  Murat, 
3<i2 — agitation  on  the  departure  of  the 
royal  family  from  it,  363 — contest  in, 
and  massacre  by  the  French,  364  et 
xc'/. — excitement  caused  by  it  through- 
out Spain,  369— subservience  of  tbe 
municipality  to  Napoleon,  387 — effects 
of  the  massacre,  431  —  reception  of 
Joseph  Buonaparte,  449 — he  retreats 
from  it  after  Baylen,  503 — entry  of 
the  patriots,  512 — central  junta  formed 
at,  547  —  march  of  the  British  army 
on,  574 — preparations  and  excitement 
against  Napoleon,  589  —  capitulates, 
5'.'1 — its  submission  to  Joseph,  592 — 
his  return,  and  subservience  of  the 
populace,  ix.  344,  391 — Wellington 
moves  on  it,  1809,  421 — threatened 
by  Venegap,  434 — retreat  of  Joseph  to, 
after  Salamanca,  x.  372 — agitation  in, 
on  the,  approach  of  the  British.  373 — 
evacuated  by  Joseph.  il>. — entrance  of 
the  British,  375— difficulties  of  Wel- 
lington at,  3>5 — his  advance  from  it, 
386 — evacuated  by  Hill,  39'i — occu- 
pied by  the  guerillas,  4]  1  —intelligence 
of  iis  capture  received  by  the  Rus- 
sians, \i.  122— contributions  levied  by 
the  French,  461-  their  spoliation  of 
it,  ls^  -they  finally  evacuate  it,  5ol. 

Maastricht,  siege  of,  by  the  French,  iii. 
29  — they  defeated  before  it,  ii.  531,  iii. 
30 — captured  by  them,  448 — formally 
ceded  by  Holland.  535--  surrendered 
by  treaty  of  Paris,  xiii.  235. 

Magdeborn,  action  at,  xii.  212. 

Magdeburg,  city  of.  vii.  1  MI  note—  the 
rendezvous  for  the  Prussians  after 


Jena,  234— arrival  of  fugitives,  236— 
commencement  of  its  investment,  238 
- — its  surrender,  241,  251 — ceded  by 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  561  note — attempt  on, 
by  colonel  Katt,  ix.  127  —  and  by 
Schill,  129 — made  by  Davoust  a  state 
prison,  x.  544 — French  forces  at,  1813, 
xi.  323— blockaded  by  the  Allies,  333 
— position  of  Euguene  at,  348 — defeats 
of  the  garrison,  xii.  156 — its  advan- 
tages to  Napoleon,  211 — great  accum- 
ulation of  troops  in,  269 — surrendered 
by  treaty  of  Paris,  xiii.  96,  235. 

Magdeburg,  department  of,  vii.  267. 

Magisterial  class  in  France,  the,  i.  234 — 
iutendauts  selected  from,  237. 

Magistracy,  exclusion  of  the  Tiers  Etat 
from,  i.  189. 

Magua  Charta,  granting  of,  i.  66 — a  con- 
firmation of  the  Saxon  institutions,  67, 
80  —  its  defects  with  regard  to  the 
serfs,  23,  74 — repeatedly  ratified,  66. 

Maguauo,  movements  before,  v.  29  — 
battle  of,  30  et  seq. 

Magnien,  the  abbe,  iii.  163. 

Magou,  admiral,  joins  Villeneuve,  vi.  433 
—  at  Trafalgar,  461,  465  — his  death, 
470. 

Mahmoud,  sultan,  accession  of,  x.  4G7 — 
his  character,  503 — revolt  against  him, 
468 — his  destruction  of  the  Janizzaries, 
503  —  commences  hostilities  against 
Russia,  472. 

Mahmoud,  minister  of  Selim,  murder  of, 
x.  464. 

Mahommed  Bey  Khan,  a  Mahratta  lead- 
er, viii.  77. 

Mahommed  Cassim,  viii.  32. 

Mahommed  Elfi,  at  Souhama,  iv.  642. 

Mahommedans,  influence  of  the  struggle 
of,  with  the  Christians,  i.  2  —  of  India, 
vii.  608 — their  rule  there,  621. 

Mahommedauisin,  influence  of  the  Revo- 
lution ou,i.  2 — proclamations  of  Napo- 
leon professing,  iv.  580,  592— immuta- 
bility of  institutions  conferred  by,  x. 
439,  44« — contrasted  with  Christianity, 
4-10 — its  influence  on  Turkey,  441. 

Mahon,  due  de,  viii.  333  note-- opposes 
the  journey  to  Bayonne,  351,  35(>'. 

Mahraitas,  confederacy  of  the,  vii.  (131 — 
cessions  from  Tippoo  to,  681 — differ- 
ences with  the  Nizam,  (iJ>3 — origin  of 
the  rupture  with,  viii.  44 — their  lead- 
ing chieftains,  45  —  their  territory 
invaded  by  Wellington,  5o — unpopu- 
larity of  the  war  in  Britain,  74 — peace 
with,  100 — forces  engaged  in  the  war, 
vii.  58S. — Arc  also  Holkar,  Scindiuh. 

Maid  of  Orleans,  Voltaire's,  i.  163. 

Maida,  battle  of,  vii.  1<>9—  its  effect  in 
Great  Britain,  110,  viii.  418. 
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Maiden,  ceded  by  Prussia,  vii.  561  note. 
Mailh<5,  a  member  of  the  Convention,  ii. 

289. 

Maillard,  first  appearance  of,  i.  543  —  on 
the  5th  October,  620 — at  the  massacres 
of  the  prisons,  ii.  246,  '252,  260. 
Maillard,  madame,  the  goddess  of  reason, 

iii.  180. 

Maille,  duchesse  de  la,  ii.  209. 
Maille,  marshal,  ii.  215,  216. 
Maine  et  Loire,  department  of,  ii.  605. 
Maine    (United    States),    operations    in, 
xiii.  451 — boundary,  as  determined  by 
treaty  of  Ghent,  468. 
Mairie,  the,  under  Robespierre,  iii.  2C2. 
Maisou,  general,  defeated  at  Hainau,  xi. 
402 — forces  under,  xii.  630,  650 — de- 
feated   near    Liege,  46S  —  forces  and 
operations  in  the  Netherlands,  492  — 
xiii.  2,  3 — retires  to  Touruay,  and  de- 
feated at  Courtray,  6  —  checks  Thiel- 
man  before  Lille,  &c.,  13. 
Maison  du  roi,  the  troops  called,  i.  1  '27 — 
exclusive  system  of,  1 89  —  reductions 
in,  by  St  Germain,  286. 
Maison   du  roi,   meeting  of  Wellington 

and  Blucher  at,  xiv.  42. 
Maison  Lazare,  the,  iii.  269. 
Maitland,  general,  operations  at  Alicante, 
x.  408 — resigns,  409- -at  Quatre  Bras, 
xiii.  656  —  at  Waterloo,  xiv.   29,   33, 
34. 

Maitland.   captain,   surrender   of  Napo- 
leon to,  xiv.  92. 
Maitre.  M.  le,  iii.  020. 
Maiziere,  curate  of,  xii.  477. 
Majalahonda,  Portuguese  defeated  at,  x. 

1573. 

Majestic,  the,  at  the  Nile,  iv.  600. 
Majestv,  title  of,  abolished  in  France,  ii. 

1 1 8. 

Makersdorf.  death  of  Puroc  at,  xi.  399. 
Makoff.  general,  at  Mohrungen,  vii.  335. 
Malaccas,  subjugation  of,  by  the  British, 

iv.  2i H. 

Malaga,  captured  by  the  French,  ix.  50:3. 
Malartic,  M.  de.  an  emissary  of  Fouehe's, 

xiii.  615. 

Malartie.  general,  vii.  C,<~,  IK  .to. 
Malavelly,  battle  of,  viii.  25. 
Miilborghetto,  defence  of  fort  of,  ix.  26. 
Malbousquet,  heights,  &c.,  of.  iii.  11'!. 
Mal<.-<ilm,    Sir   John,   on   India,  vii.   620 

note. 

Malesherbes,  Guillaume  <le,  history  and 
character  of,  i.  277 — character  of  Louis 
XVI.  by.  21*  note  — of  Turtrot.  '272 
—  appointed  minister.  266.  27* —  his 
principles  of  government.  271'  —  mea- 
sures designed  by,  2>n  —  resigns,  2'.'2 — 
his  subsequent  confession  of  the  ten- 
dency of  his  measures,  293  —  oiK-e  an 


inmate  of  the  Bastille,  205  —  restored 
to  the  ministry,  376 — saves  Mirabeau 
from  imprisonment,  452  —  counsels 
Louis's  abdication,  ii.  200 — offers  him- 
self as  counsel  for  the  king,  302  — 
Louis's  reception  of  him,  303 — his  in- 
trepidity, 305  —  his  agitation  on  the 
king's  condemnation,  313  —  their  last 
interview,  314 — his  execution,  iii.  304. 

Malesherbes,  Lamoignon  de,  i.  278. 

Malet,  early  career  of,  xi.  260  note — his 
conspiracy,  259  et  seq. — his  overthrow 
and  seizure,  264 — tried  and  executed, 
ib.  —  effect  produced  by  his  attempt 
in  Paris,  265  —  it  originated  with  the 
Jacobins,  266 — Napoleon  receives  in- 
telligence of  it,  152  —  impression  it 
made  on  him,  266  —  discussions  on  it 
in  the  Council,  &c.,  267  et  scq. 

Malines,  archbishop  of,  xiii.  182. 

Malines,  occupation  of,  by  the  French,  ii. 
496 — combat  at,  iii.  431 — garrisoned 
by  Maison,  xiii.  3. 

Malka,  capitulation  of  the  Turks  at,  x. 
494. 

Mallet  du  Pan,  M.,  negotiates  between 
Louis  XVI.  and  the  Allies,  ii.  176, 
461. 

Malmaison,  residence  of  Napoleon  at,  v. 
293  —  assigned  as  her  residence  to 
Josephine,  ix.  467 — Napoleon  at,  after 
Waterloo,  xiv.  91. 

Malmesbury.  lord,  negotiations  with 
Prussia,  1794,  iii.  427 — negotiations  in 
1796,  iv.  2H4  et  seq.  —  and  1797,  338 
ct  i<eq. 

Malmocco,  fort  of.  iv.  GO*. 

Malo,  captain,  iv.  3S*. 

Malo  Russians,  the,  x.  573. 

Malo-Jaroslawitz,  battle  of,  xi.  128  — 
Kutusoff's  position  after  it,  131  - 
Napoleon's  embarrassment  by  it,  Hi. 

Malouet.  Pierre,  address  moved  by,  on 
the  union  of  the  orders,  i.  46-'! — nego- 
tiates between  Necker  and  Mirabeau, 
5  ul — 616 — correspondence  with  Mira- 
beau. ii.  64  note — efforts  for  modifying 
the  constitution,  96  —  joins  the  Feu- 
illants.  176 — on  St  Domingo,  vi.  li>2 

—  minister   of  marine   in    1614,   xiii. 
101. 

Malpoorba,  defeat  of  Doondiah  at,  viii. 

Malsch.  repulse  of  the  French  at.  iv.  173. 
Malseigne.  M.  de.  ii.  4*.   19. 
Malta,   Napoleon's    views   on,    1797.    iv. 
346 — surrendered  to  the  Fr<  nch,  .r'('''> 

—  circumstances  which  led  to  it.  .vis 

—  blockaded    by    the    British.    533  — 

views  of  Napoleon  to  save  it.  v.  -jo:! 

surrenders  to  the  I'.ritisli.  411—  differ- 
ences between  Ru.-sia  and  Britain  re- 
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Malta,  continued. 

gardiug  it,  496 — demanded  by  Britain, 
621  —  stipulations  of  Amiens  regard- 
ing, 622,  640  —  discussions  and  nego- 
tiations regarding  it,  with  France,  vi. 
188,  189,  197 — its  retention  defended 
in  parliament,  201  —  rupture  of  the 
negotiations  between  France  and  Rus- 
sia regarding,  251,  255  —  its  retention 
agreed  to  by  Xapoleon,  vii.  159  —  for- 
mally ceded  by  treaty  of  Paris,  xiii. 
236. 

Malvva,  Monson  at.  viii.  79. 

Mamelukes  of  Egypt,  the,  iv.  576 — first 
combat  of  the  French  with,  584  —  de- 
clining power  of,  v.  599. 

Manchester,  population  of,  ii.  347  note. 

Itlaudat,  murder  of,  ii.  210. 

Mandora,  defeat  of  the  French  at,  v. 
579. 

Manecho,  governor  of  Badajos.  ix.  537. 

Manege,  the  salle  du,  ii.  16,  206,  274. 

Mangalore,  siege  of,  by  Tippoo  Saib,  vii. 
656. 

Manifest!,  a  priest,  ix.  286. 

Mankind,  steady  progress  of,  xiv.  206 — 
failure  of  forms  of  government  to 
ameliorate,  20S  —  deficient  foresight 
of,  243 — purifying  agency  of  war  on, 
266. 

Manners,  captain,  deatli  of,  xiii.  423. 

Manners,  major,  at  Ciudacl  Rodrigo,  x. 
298. 

Mannheim,  besieged  by  the  French,  1793, 
iii.  82 — 'Captured,  1795,  567 — recap- 
tured, 571 — combat  before,  17'.">,  iv. 
169  —  captured  by  the  French,  1799, 
v.  11  —by  the  archduke.  1799,  121  — 
Rhine  passed  by  the  Allies  at,  1813, 
xii.  462. 

Manorial  courts  of  Franco,  the,  i.  199. 

Manorial  rights  in  Austria,  vi.  511. 

Maurcsa,  defect  of  the  French  at.  ix.  511 
--combat  and  burning  of,  x.  (>3. 

Mans,  murder  of  M.  Montesson  at,  i. 
.ro:J.  5^5  note — battle  of,  ii.  6'J9— and 
again,  v.  1  -S7. 

Mansfield,  lord,  on  maritime  law,  v.  J^5. 

Mansilla.  bridge  of,  captured  by  the 
French,  viii.  6<>5. 

Maiir-t "in.  M.,  ii.  4-s2  note. 

Ma!i.>tein.  general,  defence  of  Dantzic  by, 
vii.  5nl  (/  Kti/. 

Mantua,  e<  lebrity  of,  iv.  24— its  military 
impurlanee.  ii — treaty  of.  for  the  de- 
liverance of  Louis,  ii.  412— garrisoned 
by  I!euuli"\i.  iv.  7  ~> — description  of  it. 
and  siege  by  the  French.  17'."!.  7'.'.  v_!. 
M  — preparations  of  the  Au.-triaiis  to 
relieve  it.  85 —  the  siege  is  raised,  ^•' 
• — YVurinser  enters  it.  9n  -the  siej-'e 
recommenced.  96  —  Wurmscr  again 


enters  it,  101 — the  blockade  com- 
pleted, 103  —  sallies  from,  during  ope- 
rations at  Arcola,  116  —  importance 
attached  by  Napoleon  to  its  capture, 
118 — blockade  again  resumed,  and  its 
distress,  119 — fourth  attempt  to  relievo 
it,  120 — contests  before  it,  125  —  sur- 
renders, 128 — its  value,  136 — restored 
to  Austria,  306  —  ceded  to  Cisalpine 
republic,  340 — mutiny  of  the  French 
army  at,  486  —  fete  at,  1797,  550  — 
blockade  of,  by  the  Allies,  v.  33, 53, 54, 
57  —  and  resumed,  78  —  operations  of 
the  siege,  98  et  seq. — it  surrenders,  100 
—blockaded  by  the  French,  1801,  456 
— surrendered,  461  —  visit  of  Napo- 
leon to  it,  1805,  vi.  402 — execution  of 
Hofer  at,  ix.  2S6  —  surrendered  by 
treaty  of  Paris,  xiii.  235. 

Manuel,  on  the  10th  August,  ii.  214,  219 
— examined  on  the  trial  of  the  queen, 
iii.  164. 

Manufactures,  pressure  of  taxation  on, 
vii.  60  — •  advantages  of  protection  to 
agriculture  to,  xiii.  516. 

Manufactures  of  France,  the,  i.  121  — 
relative  numbers  employed  in,  120  — 
maxims  of  the  Economists  regarding, 
1 34 — their  state  before  the  Revolution, 
191 — their  partial  revival  in  1796, 
iv.  368  — value  of,  1813,  xi.  632  —  of 
Great  Britain,  their  growth,  ii.  347 — 
increasing  consumption  of,  in  India, 
vii.  597,  690— their  decline  in  1811-12, 
ix.  613,  653  —  importance  of  steam 
power  to,  xii.  405  note  —  proportion 
engaged  in,  i.  120,  xiii.  295 — effects  of 
the  war  with  America  on,  473 — t  if  Prus- 
sia, vii.  1M) — obstacles  to.  in  Russia,  x. 
;lM.i  —  want  of,  in  Spain,  viii.  40U  —  of 
Sweden,  x.  510. 

Manufacturing  towns  of  France,  the,  i. 
191. 

Manzanarcs,  captured  by  the  Spaniards, 
viii.  187. 

Marabou  fort,  capture  of,  by  the  British, 
v.  594. 

Maraeayito,  depopulation  of,  x.  283  note. 

Marais,  description  of  the.  ii.  Go7. 

Marai<.  section  of  the  Convention  called, 
ii.  272. 

Maransin,  general,  at  St  Pierre,  xii.  376 
—  at  Orthes.  xiii.  43,  49 — at  Toulouse, 
71.  811. 

Marat.  Jean  Paul,  early  career  and  cha- 
racter of.  ii.  137  —  seditious  eiforts  of, 
1789.  i.  51  >  note  —  denounces  M.  de 
I'elzunee.  5s2 — denounces  Bouille,  ii. 
51 — sanguinary  counsels  of,  86,  59  — 
at  the  revolt  of  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
93.  95  —at  that  of  the  10th  August, 
203,  219— a  leader  in  the  Jacobins, 
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133— and  the  Cordeliers,  134— on  the 
2(>th  June,  ISO  —  his  cowardice  on 
10th  August,  234 — anecdote  of  him, 
256 — at  the  massacres  of  the  prisons, 
260 — urges  their  extension,  265  note — 
proposals  of,  270 — his  influence  in  the 
elections  for  the  Convention,  271 — im- 
peached before  it,  27(5 — acquitted,  278 
—on  the  trial  of  the  king,  300— de- 
nounces Dumourier,  496,  546  —  and 
Roland,  529 — advocates  a  maximum, 
526 — supports  the  establishment  of 
the  committee,  547 — seditious  circular 
of,  554  note — sent  to  the  revolutionary 
tribunal,  554 — his  acquittal,  556.  560 
— opposes  a  conventional  guard,  563 — 
organises  the  revolt  of  the  31st  May, 
568 — on  the  _:d  June,  572,  576 — his 
assassination,  591  —  his  funeral  and 
apotheosis,  594,  iii.  ]S5 — principle  on 
which  he  acted,  137— his  remains  cast 
out  of  the  Pantheon,  580 — his  busts 
destroyed,  591. 

Marat,  legion  of,  at  Nantes,  ii.  C73. 

Marbois,  M.  de,  dismissal  of,  from  the 
ministry,  vii.  91 — Madame  du  S  tad's 
character  of  him,  96  note — reappointed 
to  office,  96 — 99 — president  of  the  Cour 
des  Comptes,  viii.  1.00. 

Marbot,  general,  v.  198. 

Marceau,  general,  early  history  and  cha- 
racter of,  iv.  186  note- — at  Mans,  ii. 
66:>  —  invests  Ehrenbreitstein,  iii.  568 
—  at  Fleurus,  iv.  163  note — in  1796, 
163 — joins  Jourdan,  185  —  mortally 
wounded  at  Altenkirchcn,  185  ct  ,vc</. 

Marchais,  M.,  death  of,  ii.  220. 

Marchand,  general,  viii.  176  note  —  de- 
feated at  Tamanes,  ix.  441 — at  1'usaco, 
526 — at  Lutzen,  xi.  356,  36u — forces, 
iv.c.,  of,  1s! 3,  xii.  539,  63<i — operations 
in  the  Jura.  1  814,  xiii.  23 — defeats  liub- 
n,'i,'2.1  —  retreats  to  Grenoble,  28  — • 
efforts  against  Xapoleon  there,  1815, 
xiii.  569.  57n. 

Marchant,  general  Le,  early  career  and 
character  of,  x.  361  note—at  Traban- 
cos,  351— death  of,  361. 

Marche,  the  Allies  driven  across  the,  vi. 
624. 

Marchleld.  plain  of  the,  ix.  34,  36  —  im- 
portance of  tin-  contest  in.  146  — 
advance  of  the  French  over,  179. 

March!  en  nes.Sambre  passed  by  Napoleon 
at.  xiii.  637. 

Marcognct,  general,  xii.  30",  632,  xiv.  13, 
Ii. 

Mardenke,  colom-l.  xii.  403. 

Maremma.  the.  iv.  3  1. 

Marengo.  battle  of.  v.  374  el  srr/. — its  re- 
semblance to  Waterloo.  3s!  note  — 
pageant  on  the  field  of.  vi.  395. 


Marengo  man-of-war,  capture  of  the,  vii. 
122. 

Mareotis,  lake,  operations  on,  v.  594. 

Marescot,  chief  of  engineers,  v.  352,  357, 
358,  viii.  503  note. 

Maret,  M.,  due  de  Hassan o,  early  history 
and  character  of,  xii.  54  note — viii.  176' 
note — proposes  the  alliance  with  Marie 
Louise,  ix.  468 — in  the  Russian  cam- 
paign, xi.  11,  195 — answer  by  to  the 
Prussian  declaration,  255 — 400 — nego- 
tiations with  Austria,  1813,  xii.  Hi— 
139 — at  Leipsic,  253 — negotiations  at 
Frankfort,  409 — negotiates  the  treaty 
of  Valeneay,  425 — urges  the  acceptance 
of  peace  after  La  Hothierc,  494,  572 — • 
xiii.  197,  209  —  his  fidelity  to  Xapo- 
leon, 2<>6,  212  —  secretary  of  state 
during  the  Hundred  days,  591,  595, 
xiv.  76. 

Margalcf,  action  at,  ix.  507. 

Margarita,  revolt  of,  x.  258,  2G8— arrival 
of  British  auxiliary  force,  270 — depo- 
pulation of,  283  note. 

Murgaron,  general,  at  Vimeira,  viii.  529  — 
xii.  171. 

Marge,  combat  at,  iv.  468. 

Maria,  the  infanta,  of  Portugal,  viii. 
315. 

Maria  Louisa  de  Bourbon,  Dona,  viii.  303 
— created  duchess  of  Parma,  &c.,  vi.  1 3. 

Maria  Louisa,  the  empress,  xcc  Marie. 

Maria  Theresa,  the  empress,  i.  248 — let- 
ter to  Louis  XV  [.  from,  250  note — 
character  of,  ii.  3>1 — advancement  of 
Thugut  by,  iii.  60  note—  attachment  of 
the  Hungarians  to,  vi.  493. 

Maria,  action  at,  ix.  375. 

Marie,  the  princess,  KCC  Angouleme. 

Marie  Antoinette,  parentage  of,  and  her 
marriage,  i.  218-  -her  departure  from 
Vienna,  and  reception  in  France,  249 

—  fete  at  her  marriage,  251 — accident 
at  it.  and  her  sympathy,  H>. — anecdotes 
of.  253  note — her  early  life  in  France, 
2.J3 — l)u  Barri's   jealousy  of   her,   \l>. 
-  -anecdotes  of  her  generosity,  254.262, 
notes—  picture  of  her  by   liurke,   255 
— her  character.  256 — her   impruden- 
ces, and  calumnies  raised  on  these,  257 

—  her  heroism,  and  domestic  virtues, 
258  — popular  acts  on  her  accession, 
261 — her  attachment  to  Choiseul,  262 
note— advocates  the  iveall  of  the  par- 
liaments. 265 — opposed  to  the  Ameri- 
can war,  3ii(J  note — Calonne's  appoint- 
ment ascribed  to  her,  322  note — that 
minister's  deference  to  her,  323  —  St 
Cloud  purchased  for  her,  /'/. — supports 
the  appointment  of  Brienne,  33S.  34s  -  - 
birth  of  the  duchess  d'Angouleme,  3  II 
— and  of  a  son.  3)2— her  munificence 
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Marie  Antoinette,  continued. 

on  these  occasions,  ib.  note — circum- 
stances which  roused  the  Orleanists 
against  her,  343  —  calumnies  propa- 
gated by  them,  346  —  her  increasing 
influence  and  unpopularity,  347 — influ- 
ence of  her  imprudent  conduct,  349 — 
her  nocturnal  parties,  350  —  slanders 
propagated  regarding  them,  351 — her 
domestic  habits,  ib.  note  —  fashions 
introduced  by  her,  351 — affair  of  the 
diamond  necklace,  352  et  seq.  —  her 
increasing  unpopularity,  .362  —  her 
reception  of  Necker  on  his  recall,  392 
— at  the  opening  of  the  states-general, 
431,  433— her  demeanour  during  the 
king's  speech,  436  —  her  reception  of 
Lafayette  on  his  return  from  America, 
465  note  • —  her  kindness  to  the 
Lameths,  and  their  ingratitude,  470 
note — her  opinion  of  Mirabeau,  502 — 
urges  the  dissolution  of  the  states- 
general,  ib. — her  energetic  views,  526 
— her  parting  with  Madame  de  Polig- 
nac,  587 — generosity  of,  611,  612  —  at 
the  Versailles  banquet,  617  — during 
the  revolt  of  the  5th  October,  619,  621, 
622,  625 — narrow  escape  of,  624 — dur- 
ing the  journey  to  Paris,  026  et  seq. — • 
insults  to  which  exposed,  ii.  6  —  her 
demeanour,  and  reception  in  the 
Assembly,  7,  9 — her  magnanimity,  17 
— settlement  on  her  by  the  Assembly, 
32— at  the  Bastille  fote,  42 — interview 
with  Mirabeau,  65  —  plans  for  the 
escape  from  Paris,  74 — the  flight,  75 
et  scq.  —  her  demeanour  at  Varennes, 
81 — and  on  the  journey  back,  83 — her 
return,  86 — denounced  by  Freron,  ib. 
— strict  watch  kept  over  her,  90 — sup- 
ports the  self-denying  ordinance,  98  — 
at  the  acceptance  of  the  Constitution, 
•ili. — and  the  closing  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  99 — and  the  opening  of  the 
Legislative,  118 — her  views  with  re- 
gard to  the  Constitution,  149  —  her 
dislike  to  Lafayette,  156,  191 — urges 
sanctioning  the  decree  against  the 
clergy,  17-3 — her  determination,  17-1 — • 
her  expectation  of  death,  179 — .on  the 
20 tli  June,  187— at  the  Bastille  fete, 
195  --influence  <>f,  on  (Jaudet,  /'*. — her 
suspense  and  anxiety,  19S,  199  —  on 
the  luth  August,  21  f.  213,  214,  237— 
transferred  to  the  Temple,  'J33 — her 
life  there,  294  rt  wq. — her  last  inter- 
view with  the  king,  315  —  her  demean- 
our on  hearing  of  his  death,  517  her 
situation  after  it,  iii.  160  —separated 
from  the  dauphin,  161  —  her  trial 
resolved  on,  162 — sent  to  the  Concior- 
gerie,  163-  her  trial,  164 — her  con- 


demnation, and  last  letter  to  the  prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  166  —  her  execution, 
167 — her  character,  ib.  —  fatal  effects 
of  her  alliance  with  Louis,  168 — the 
Madeleine  designed  as  a  monument 
to  her,  vii.  301,  493  note — funeral  ser- 
vice and  reinterment  of,  1814,  xiii. 
534. 

Marie  Louise,  the  archduchess,  flight  of, 
from  Vienna,  1797,  iv.  303  —  and  in 
1805,  vi.  592 — her  danger  during  its 
bombardment,  ix.  17  —  Napoleon's 
proposals  for  her  hand,  468 — the  mar- 
riage by  proxy,  469— her  journey  to 
France,  ib.  —  her  reception  by  Napo- 
leon, 470,  xi.  589  —  his  treatment  of 
her,  608 — her  character  and  faults,  ix. 
475— her  journey  with  Napoleon  to 
Belgium,  476  —  birth  of  the  king  of 
Rome,  x.  539 — accompanies  Napoleon 
to  Dresden  in  1812,  616— her  recep- 
tion of  him  on  his  return  from  Mos- 
cow, xi.  257 — 275 — letter  from  Murat 
to,  316— appointed  regent,  1813,  334 
— meets  Napoleon  at  Mayeuce,  xii.  58 
— her  administration  as  regent,  394  — 
again  regent,  1814,  472 — last  interview 
of  Napoleon  with,  473 — letter  to  her 
father,  531 — xiii.  Ill — letter  from 
Napoleon  to,  intercepted  by  the 
Allies,  125  —  her  departure  from 
Paris,  153  —  provision  made  for,  on 
Napoleon's  abdication,  207 — desertion 
of,  at  Blois,  210 — returns  to  her  father, 
211. 

Marie  Louise  of  Spain,  the  princess,  vi. 
13. 

Marie  Therese  of  Savoy,  i.  343  note. 

Marieuberg,  advance  of  the  Allies  to,  xii. 
197. 

Marienburg,  advance  of  Tchichagoff  to, 
xi.  236 — surrendered  by  second  treaty 
of  Paris,  xiv.  99. 

Marienhalf,  camp  of,  iv.  303. 

Marienwerder,  defeat  of  the  French  at, 
xi.  237. 

Marignane,  mademoiselle  de,  i.  451,  453. 

Marigny,  a  Vendean  leader,  ii.  664—  de- 
feated at  Savenay,  671 — death  of,  iii. 
476. 

Marinii,  the  Orinoco  at,  x.  213. 

Maritime  Alps,  campaign  of  1793  in,  iii. 
87 -of  1794,  435  — of  1795,  541  — of 
1800,  v.  325. 

Maritime  confederacy,  formation  and 
principles  of  the,  v.  5()0  —  directed 
against  (Ireat  Britain,  ib. — retaliatory 
measures  of  that  power,  501 — discus- 
sions on  it,  502,  5('6  et  tteq. — its  naval 
forces,  519  —  sailing  of  the  British 
expedition  against,  and  dissolution  of 
the  confederacy,  520  et  scq.,  554. 
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Maritime  conscription  in  France,  the,  xi. 
295. 

Maritime  law,  recognition  of,  in  1793, 
iii.  62 — its  usages  regarding  neutrals, 
v.  481 — principles  admitted,  ib. — Lord 
Sto well's  exposition  of  it,  483 — gene- 
rally recognised  till  1780,  484 — vari- 
ous authorities  on,  485  note — origin  of 
the  resistance  to  it,  and  principles  held 
by  the  armed  neutrality,  487  et  gcq. 

Maritime  war,  peculiar  usages  of,  v. 
480. 

Marjorihanks,  Campbell,  vii.  667. 

Market-women,  address  to  Marie  Antoi- 
nette from  the,  i.  342. 

Markoff,  general,  ambassador  to  Paris  in 
1802,  vi.  74— recalled,  255 — passage  of 
the  Danube,  and  defeat  of  the  Turks 
by,  x.  495,4% — his  corps  in  1812,  632 
— xii.  634. 

Marlborough,  parallel  between,  and  Mo- 
reau,  iv.  16(>. 

Marlborougb,  the,  at  the  1st  June,  iii. 
39(3 — mutiny  on  board,  iv.  243. 

Marly,  council  of,  i.  503. 

Marmont,  Auguste  Frederick  de,  marshal 
and  duke  of  Ragusa,  early  career  and 
character  of,  iv.  103  note — at  Medola, 
94 — sent  to  Paris  with  the  captured 
standards,  103— at  Aboukir,  644,  645 
— returns  to  Europe,  650 — on  the  19th 
Brumaire,  v.  208 — the  passage  of  the 
St  Bernard,  351 — at  Marengo,  379 — at 
the  passage  of  the  Mincio,  454 — corps 
under  him,  1805,  vi.  452,  533,  notes — • 
direction  of  his  march  toward  Ulm, 
5315 — placed  under  Bernadotte,  535, 
5-12 — address  of  Napoleon  to  his  corps, 
5-16 — operations  after  Ulm.  568,  5S3 
— is  moved  against  the  archduke,  597 
-  joined  by  Massena.  600  —  moved 
toward  Vienna,  607 — defeat  of  the 
Montenegrins  by,  vii.  154' — commands 
the  2d  corps  in  lM)6,  196  note—274 
— operations  in  Illyria,  328 — instruc- 
tions of  Napoleon  to,  329  note — di- 
rected to  aid  the  Turks,  482—510— 
instructions  to,  relative  to  Greece,  568 
— revenue  bestowed  on.  viii.  17 6  note 
— his  position  in  ]M><),  ix.  147 — or- 
dered up  to  Loban,  149,  153  note — 
operations  in  Illyria,  160 — occupies 
Kiume,  <.Y.e..  161 — tardiness  of  his  ad- 
vance, 162  —  captures  Grata  and 
reaches  Lobau,  161,  17n — at  Wagram, 
IM>,  184,  195,  197— created  marshal, 
L'o7 —  operations  in  pursuit,  209  — 
at  Znaym.  212 — succeeds  Mnssena  in 
Portugal,  x.  37— forces  of.  1811,  114— 
moved  to  relieve  Piadajos,  li'6  joins 
Soult,  and  enters  P>adajos,  1('>9  -de- 
clines battle  on  the  Cuya.  171 — sepa- 
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rated  from  Soult,  and  retires  toward 
Truxillo,  172  —  withdraws  to  the 
Tagus,  177 — construction  of  the  forts 
at  Almaraz  by  him,  178 — projects  the 
invasion  of  the  Aleutejo,  182 — prepa- 
rations to  relieve  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  183 
— junction  with  Dorsenne,  ib.  —  his 
inactivity  at  Guinaldo,  188 — goes  into 
cantonments,  190 — his  courtesy  dur- 
ing the  struggle,  191 — removed  to 
Valladolid,  192 — measures  to  relieve 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  305 — Napoleon's  dis- 
pleasure with  him,  306  note — invades 
Beira,  325 — letter  from  Napoleon  to, 
on  the  fall  of  Badajos,  328  — forces 
under  him,  1812,  342 — retires  from 
Salamanca  on  Wellington's  advance, 
343 — fails  to  save  the  forts  there,  344 
— retreats  behind  the  Douro,  346  — 
subsequent  movements,  347 — check  at 
Trabancos,  351 — and  at  Castrillo,  352 

—  march  to  Salamanca,  353 — resolves 
on  battle,  355 — battle  of  Salamanca, 
357rfse?. — wounded,  359 — on  the  mi- 
litary force  of  Russia,  571 — position, 
forces,    £c.,    1813,    xi.  323,    339— ad- 
vances to  Lutzen,  353 — at  Liitzen,  355, 
359 — movements  after  it,  366 — passage 
of  the  Elbe  by  him,  370 — at  Bautzen, 
382,  384,  385,  389,  392— contributions 
levied   in    Spain,    476— operations  in 
Silesia,  xii.  95 — at  battle  of  Dresden, 
111,  112,  113  note— moved  to  Hoyers- 
werda,  159,  160 — 200 — forces  at  Leip- 
sic,  &c.,  630,  640— at   Mockern,  215, 
229,  234,  637— at  Leipsic,  240,  248,  250 

—  268  note — at  Hanan,  278  —  forces, 
1813,    447,    649  — falls    back    before 
Bluciier,  466,  474— at  LaRothiere,  483 
— passage  of  the  bridge   of  Lesmont, 
488 — difficulties  of  his  march  to  Cham- 
paubcrt,   497 — at   C'hampaubert,    499, 
502 — at  Vauchamps,  507,  511 — opera- 
tions against  Blucher,  559,  595,  596 — 
at  Craoue,  6<U— at  Laon,  611,  614,  61G 
• — left  to  oppose  Blucher,  xiii.   Ill  — 
movements    to  join    Napoleon    at   St 
Dizicr,   132 — battle  of  Fere   Champe- 
noisc,    134  ct    *«/. — retreats  on    Paris, 
1  Hi,  149—  at  battle  of  Paris,  157  ^^7. 
• — agrees  to  its  capitulation,  166 — de- 
fection from  Napoleon,  and  adherence 
to  the  provisional  government,  192 — 
proclamation  of  Napoleon  against  him, 
198 — measures  urged  by,  1815.  582. 

Marmontel,  character  of  Maurcpas  by.  i. 
2('>3  —  conversation  with  the  abbe 
Maury.  4'in — and  with  Champfort,  -177 
—  sinister  prognostics  of,  17>9.  47''  -- 
his  opinion  of  the  States-general,  ii. 
70. 

Marmora,  sea  of,  vii.   f:>>7.  x.  44S. 
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Mame,  passage  of,  by  the  Allies,  xiii. 

146. 

Maronites,  the,  x.  436. 
Marque,  M.  de,  i.  546. 
Marriage,  revolutionary  law  of,  iii.  183, 
192 — that  of  the  Code  Napoleon,  vi. 
91. 

Mars,  the,  at  Trafalgar,  vi.  461,  405. 
Marsan,  capture  of  French  magazines  ab, 

xiii.  52. 

Marseillais,  arrival  of  the,  in  Paris,  ii. 
203—on  the   10th  August,  208,  212, 
215,  210— in  La  Vendee,  631. 
Marseillaise  hymn,  the,  and  its  author- 
ship, ii.  204  note. 

Marseilles,  importance  of,  before  the  Re- 
volution, i.  191 — contests  in,  1789, 
485,  584— tumults  at,  1790,  ii.  52— 
Girondist  insurrection  in,  iii.  88,  89, 
143,  145— dispossession  of  the  Jacobin 
municipality,  144  —  hostile  prepara- 
tions, 147 — apathy  of  the  better  classes, 
316 — number  who  perished  at,  356 
note — cruelties  at,  after  the  fall  of 
Robespierre,  613 — works  at  the  har- 
bour of,  vi.  96,  viii.  187 — residence  of 
Charles  IV.  at,  448. 

Marshals  of  the  empire,  creation  of  the, 
vi.  347 — ample  powers  given  to,  419 — 
vigilance  to  which  subject,  420. 
Marshall,  general,  xiii.  14. 
Martial  law,  decree  of,  ii.  5 — proclaimed 

in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  93. 
Martigue-Briand,  battle  of,  ii.  642. 
Martin,  a  Tyrolese  chief,  ix.  272. 
Martin,  Tio,  viii.  468,  471. 
Martin,  operations  of  the,  on  the   Dela- 
ware, xiii.  407. 
Martindell,  colonel,  viii.  98. 
Martineau,  Miss,  on  the  American  clergy, 
xiii.  .".-21 — on  the  tyranny  of  the  majo- 
rity. 324. 

Martmesti.  battle  of,  ii.  407. 
Martinez,  capture  of  Figucras  by,  x.  58. 
Martinique,  capture  of,  by  the  British, 
iii.  391 — relieved  by  Missiessy,  vi.  428 
— again  captured  by  the    British,  ix. 
33S — restored  by  treat}'  of  Paris,  xiii. 
236. 

Martiusbruck,    combats   at,  v.   13  —  cap- 
tured by  the  French,  4  19. 
Masdca,  the  canon,  xiv.  111. 
Mas.sa.  tlic  due  de,  ."<r  Heynier. 
Massachussets,  declaration  of,  against  the 

war.  xiii.  I'.SS.  4:54. 
Ma.-sacre  of  Jaffa,  the.  iv.  022  ft  .vy. 
Massacres   of   the   prisons,    tlie,   ii.    245, 

251   <t  .«"]. 

Massena.  Andre,  marshal,  duke  of  Rivoli, 
piiwe  of  Kssling.  &c..  early  history  <>f, 
iv.  44  his  character,  45 — at  the  Col 
Ardente,  iii.  435  — at  Loano,  514  ct  «•«/. 


— his  tactics  there,  546  — at  Monten- 
otte,   iv.    51 — and   Millesimo,  52 — at 
Dego,  53 — at  Ceva,  56 — occupies  Ver- 
ona and  the  Adige,  78 — his  forces,  87 
— defeated   there,   88 — further  move- 
ments, 90— at  Medola,  94,  95— victo- 
rious  at    Bassauo,    101 — defeated    at 
Cerra,  102 — operations  before  Mantua, 
ib. — repulsed  at  Bassano,  &c.,  105 — at 
Caldiero,  108— at  Arcola,  111,  112— 
at  Rivoli,  122,  124 — during  the  pur- 
suit, 127 — forces  under,  1797,  285 — 
first  movements,  289  — defeats  Lusig- 
nan,    291 — further  operations,    293 — 
carries  the    Col    de    Tarwis,    294 — at 
Freisach  and  Neumarckt,  301 — mutiny 
of  his  army,  486 — forces  under,  1799, 
v.  7 — operations  and  first  successes  in 
the  Orisons,  11 — defeated  at  Feldkircb, 
15 — commands  on  the  Rhine  and  in 
the  Alps,  33 — new  disposition  of  his 
troops,    34  —  measures    against     the 
Swiss  insurgents.  37 — defeated  at  Luci- 
ensteg,   38 — retreats  to   Zurich,  39  — 
retires  behind  the  Liuimat,  40,  41 — 
his  position  at  Zurich,  and  attack  ou 
him,  42 — retreats,  43 — his  position  on 
the  Limmat,  92— his  forces.  93,  1]2 
note — his  plans.  111,  114—  first  opera- 
tions, 115 — and  their    success,   116 — 
further  movements,  11 8— plans  against 
Korsakoff,  123 — victory  at  Zurich,  124 
— operations   against   Suwarroff,    131, 
133 — combat   at    Naefels,    134 — com- 
mands in  Italy,  179.9.  160 — his  oppres- 
sion in  Switzerland,  274 — plans  of  the 
Austrians  against  him,  299 — takes  the 
command  in  the  Apennines,  320 — new 
organisation  of  the  army,  its  position, 
&c.,  ib. — general  attack   on  his  posi- 
tions, 329 — successful  sortie,  331 — en- 
deavours to   rejoin  Suchet,   332 — de- 
feated at  ( 'ogoletto,  ib. — driven  back 
to  Voltri,  333 — and  into  Genoa,  334 — 
attack  on  him,  which  he  repels,  33(i — 
defeated  in  a  sally,  338 — successful  in 
a  second,  ib.  —again  defeated  and  shut 
up  in  the  town,  339 — his  firmness,  340 
— last  sortie,  and  its  defeat,  341  — capi- 
tulates, 343      intended  to  the  command 
of  the    army    against   India,    539  —is 
created   marshal,   vi.  347 — operations 
in  Italy,  IS";".  501-  forces  the  bridge 
of  Verona,    502 — actions   at  Caldiero, 
<v.c.,    503 --    at    last    repulsed,    505 — 
movements    in    pursuit   of   the    arch- 
duke,   500  —  is   joined   by    Xey,    579 
—  junction    with     tlie    grand     army, 
OoO  —  invades    Naples,     vii.     104  — 
besieges  Gaeta,  1<)5 —  its  surrender  to 
him,  1 1 2— overruns  Calabria,  and  his 
cruelties  there,  113 — called  to  Poland 
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in  1806,  324— at  the  siege  of  Dantzic, 
502,  505 — 510  note — operations  against 
Usteriuann,  5i7  note  —  revenue  be- 
stowed on,  viii.  175  note — forces  and 
operations  during  campaign  of  Ech- 
ruulil,  651,  657  note,  658,  662,  663, 
664,  665 — at  Landslmt,  673,  674 — at 
Echmulil,  678,681 — subsequent  move- 
ments, ix.  3 — battle  of  Ebersberg,  8  ct 
scq.  —  advances  on  Vienna,  13  —  cap- 
tures the  isle  of  Prater,  16  —  further 
operations,  IS,  32 —  passage  of  the 
Danube  by,  36— at  Aspern,  40,  41,  43, 
4  i,  49,  51,  55,  56  — advocates  retreating 
after  the  battle,  60 — heroism  of,  before 
Wagrain,  174  note  —  at  Wagrarn,  180, 
184,  167,  188,  11)5,  11)8  —  movements 
in  pursuit,  209,  211— at  Zuaym,  212  — 
formation  of  the  army  of  Portugal 
under  him,  499,  517 — siege  and  cap- 
ture of  (Jiudad  llodrigo,  518 — enters 
Portugal,  519 — pursuit  of  Wellington, 
521 — Napoleon  s  instructions  to  him, 
523 — defeated  at  Busaco,  524 — turns 
the  British  position,  52? — arrives  at 
the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  528  ct  ncq. 
— commences  his  retreat,  532 — offers 
battle  at  Santarem,  but  again  retires, 
533 — his  system  of  retreat,  541 — 
actions  during  it,  542 — it  is  continued 
to  the  frontier,  543 — action  at  Sabugal, 
and  losses  during  the  retreat,  544 — 
efforts  to  relieve  Almeida,  545 — battle 
of  Fuentes  d'Unore,  546 — orders  the 
evacuation  of  Almeida,  and  retires,  551 
— atrocities  during  it,  ///. — details  of 
his  forces,  G90  —  succeeded  by  Mar- 
mont,  x.  37 — in  1  >  1  5.  xiii.  577.  592 — 
advocates  the  surrender  of  Paris  after 
Waterloo,  xiv.  64 — evades  acting  on 
Ney's  trial,  In5. 

Mas.-enbach.  colonel,  policy  urged  by,  vi. 
574  -opposes  the  advance  into  Thu- 
ringia,  vii.  2uS  note  — xi.  5,  228  — 
patriotic  elforts  of.  1M3,  240  —  decree 
approving  his  conduct.  252. 

Masserano,  prince  of.  viii.  3o  1. 

Massow,  Prussian  minister,  dismissal  of, 
viii.  232. 

JIatagordii,  fort,  x.  40 — captured  by  the 
French,  regained  by  the  Briti.-h,  and 
its  defence.  4  1  it  MI/. 

Materialists,  influence  of  the  doctrines  of 
the.  i.  1  75 — denounced  by  Robespierre, 
17'i.  iii.  272 —reaction  against  them, 

Mathematics,  elevated  state  of,  at  the 
date  of  the  Revolution,  i.  42'.'  during 
the  reiiiii  of  terr  T,  iii.  1s!  progress 
during  the  Revolution.  i\.  500. 

Mathews.  general,  invades  the  Mysore, 
vii.  055 — defeated  and  taken,  650. 


Mathieu,  general  Maurice,  defeat  of  the 
Neapolitans  by,  iv.  502- — at  Tudela, 
viii.  585  —  defeats  the  Spaniards  at 
Barcelona,  x.  60  —  at  storming  of 
Montserrat,  84  —  recaptures  it,  410 — 
raises  the  siege  of  Tarragona,  xii.  328. 

Maubeuge,  French  defeated  at,  1792,  ii. 
456 — besieged  by  the  Allies,  1793,  iii. 
71,  74 — the  siege  raised,  75 — the  Allies 
repulsed  at,  1813,  xiii.  13. 

Maubourg,  see  Latour-Maubourg. 

Mauconseil,  section  of,  oil  the  10th 
August,  ii.  204. 

Maucuuue,  general,  at  Salamanca,  x.  363, 
366— xi.  490— defeated  on  the  Taro, 
xiii.  95 — and  on  the  Stura,  96. 

Maulde,  defeat  of  the  French  near,  ii. 
488. 

Mauleon,  Gave  de,  forced  by  the  British, 
xiii.  39,  40. 

Maupeou,  the  chancellor,  i.  205 — enmity 
of, to  the  parliaments,  229 — sycophancy 
of,  ib.  note — dismissal  of,  265,  200. 

Maurepas,  M.  de,  appointed  prime  mini- 
ster, i.  262 — his  character,  ib.  —  his 
influence  with  the  king,  247,  248,  263 
—his  system  of  government,  264 — his 
temporising  policy,  265  —  urges  the 
recall  of  the  parliaments,  ih. — his  mea- 
sures to  secure  it,  200 — his  reception 
by  that  of  Paris,  269 — his  secret  enmity 
to  Turgot,  292 — ministry  formed  after 
the  retirement  of  the  latter,  295  — 
hypocrisy  toward  him,  290 — appoints 
Necker  to  the  finances,  297,  3»Mi  - 
gives  in  to  the  war  with  Britain,  3l'5 
— joins  the  coalition  against  Necker, 
314— his  ueath,  316. 

Maurepas,  a  negro  chief,  vi.  12},  127. 

Maurice,  prince,  at  Dresden,  xii.  109 — 
surprises  Wetlau,  205. 

Maury,  the  abbe,  sketch  of  the  career 
of,  i.  457  note-  character  of  his  ora- 
tory, 458 — his  moral  firmness,  459  — 
opposes  the  union  of  the  ordeis.  495 
— denounced  by  the  m»b,  519— emi- 
grates, but  is  arrested,  5>> — opposes 
church  spoliation,  ii.  19 —  advocates 
the  dissolution  of  the  assembly,  29  — 
and  the  right  of  peace  and  war  being 
vested  in  the  crown,  32- -  opposes  tho 
abolition  of  titles  of  honour,  ib.—  op- 
poses the  assignat  system,  3S — moves 
the  impeachment  of  Orleans.  &c..  43— 
resistance  of.  to  the  ecclesiastical  <>atli, 
55 — 141  —  enters  Napoleon's  service, 
vi.  4i.i:j. 

Mautern,  passage  of  the  Danube  at.  vi. 
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Maximilian  I.,  tomb  of,  ix.  78  note. 

Maximilian,  the  archduke,  i.  350 — de- 
fence of  Vienna  intrusted  to,  ix.  15 — 
evacuates  it,  17  —  narrow  escape  of, 
xii.  309. 

Maximum,  law  of  the,  demanded,  ii.  525, 
543 — is  decreed,  and  various  modifi- 
cations of  it,  546,  559,  iii.  190— its 
effectou  Paris,  '201 — and  on  the  Revolu- 
tion, 365 — its  modifications  and  aboli- 
tion, 590,  606,  iv.  372—  which  causes 
further  depreciation  of  the  assignats, 
iii.  609. 

Maxwell,  colonel,  at  Seringapatam,  vii. 
678 — at  Assaye,  viii.  68 — death  of,  U>. 

Maya,  successes  of  the  French  at,  1794, 
iii.  440  — forced  by  them,  1813,  xi. 
522. 

Mavder,  captured  by  the  Russians,  xii. 
305. 

Mayence,  elector  of,  iii.  408 — abandons 
the  coalition,  451 — declaration  issued 
by  him,  1795,  535 — treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  1800,  v.  272. 

Mayence  bands,  arrival  of,  in  La  Vendee, 
ii.  644— at  Torfou,  645,  646 — offer  to 
join  the  Veudeaus,  649 — successes  of 
the,  65<\  652 — destruction  of,  at  Cha- 
teau-Goutier.  658. 

Mayence,  capture  of,  by  the  French, 
1792.  ii.  490— by  the  Allies,  1793.  iii. 
40,  41 — invested  by  the  French,  1794, 
474 — they  defeated  before  it,  569  — 
again  blockaded  by  them,  1796,  iv. 
175 — the  blockade  is  raised,  184 — 
ceded  to  France,  344  —  stipulations 
between  her  and  Austria  regarding, 
538 — surrendered  to  the  French,  540 
—visit  of  Napoleon  in  1804,  and  plans 
for  the  Confederation  of  the  llhine,  vi. 
2S2—  his  arrival  at  it,  1813,  xi.  335— 
appearance  and  passage  of  the  con- 
scripts at,  336— his  departure.  339  — 
his  journey  to  it  from  Dresden,  and 
meeting  with  the  empress,  xii.  5S — 
his  arrival  after  Leipsic,  279 — epide- 
mic among  the  French  troops  at,  393 
— invested  by  the  Allies,  46i> —  sur- 
rendered by  treaty  of  Paris,  xiii.  2:55. 

Mayonfeld,   defeat  of  the  French  at,  v. 

Mayer,  Peter,  a  Tyrolcsc  chief,  ix.  271 
— execution  or,  -Jvx. 

Mayors  of  the  palace  in  France,  the.  i.  S7. 

Maypo,  battle  of.  x.  275. 

Mazaredo,  M.,  viii.   I  Iv 

Mazarin,  cardinal,  official  nobility  in- 
stituted by,  i.  .;•-!:_'  note  —  tomb  of, 
defaced,  ii.  n:>5. 

Meadows,  general,  operations  against 
Tippoo  Saib,  vii.  671,675  — at  Seriuga- 
patam,  678,  671',  6si>. 


Meaux,  massacre  at,  ii.  266 — camp  at, 
469  —  attack  on,  by  Blucher,  xii.  584 
— passage  of  the  Marue  forced  at,  xiii. 
146. 

Mechde,  connection  of,  with  the  Septem- 
ber massacres,  ii.  255. 

Mecherki,  prince,  v.  545  note. 

Mecklenburg,  province  of,  rent  from 
Poland,  iii.  509  —  government  of,  by 
the  French,  vii.  268. 

Mecklenburg,  duke  of,  vii.  559. 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  duke  of,  xi.  252. 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  duke  of,  death  of, 
xi.  361. 

Meda,  general,  at  the  capture  of  Robes- 
pierre, iii.  350. 

Medellin,  battle  of.  ix.  402  et  seq. 

Mediator,  the,  at  Basque  roads,  ix.  332 
et  seq. 

Medina  del  Rio  Seco,  battle  of,  viii.  481 
— combats  at,  ix.  445. 

Medniki,  defeat  of  the  French  at,  xi. 
187. 

Medola,  battle  of,  iv.  94  et  seq. 

Madriz  See,  the,  iii.  488. 

Meer  Cossim,  rise  of,  vii.  636. 

Meer  Jaffier,  rise  of,  vii.  634 — cessions 
to  the  East  India  Company  by,  635 — • 
dethroned,  636. 

Meer  Khan,  defeats  of,  by  the  British, 
viii.  92,  97.  98. 

Meerfeld,  general,  armistice  of  Leoben 
arranged  by,  iv.  3^3 — at  Stockach,  v. 
17  — defeated  at  Munich,  321  — joins 
Kray,  322  —  forces  under,  after  Ulm, 
vi.  569 — defeated  on  the  Danube,  5^3 
— arrangements  for  preserving  Vienna, 
590  —  posted  at  Goding,  626  note  — 
forces  under,  181 3,  xii.  45,641 — at  Nol- 
lendorf,  179 — at  Leipsic,  215 — taken 
prisoner,  227  —  conference  with  Na- 
poleon, and  proposals  transmitted 
through  him.  231  —  at  the  battle  of 
the  18th,  241. 

Meetings,  seditious,  bills  against,  in 
Great  Britain,  iv.  145. 

Mehu  do  la  Touche,  vi.  259. 

Moilhan,  Senac  de,  i.  273. 

Meindorf,  general,  vii.  2^3  note. 

Meissen,  bridge  of,  xi.  350 — skirmish  at, 
xii.  195. 

Melagno,  combat  at.  iii.  514 — Joubert 
defeated  at.  iv.  52  note. 

Melas.  general,  appointed  to  command 
in  Italy,  179'.',  v.  25 — victory  of,  at 
Cassano,  55 — at  the  Trebbia,  71,  73, 
74,  75 — operations  during  the  pursuit, 
76 — at  Novi,  ln:5  cf  w/.  —  is  command- 
er-in-chief  after  SuwarrofTs  departure, 
.151  --his  forces,  and  restrictions  im- 
posed on  him,  ill. — besieges  Coni,  i&. — • 
combats  round  it,  153 — victory  at 
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Genola,  154  et  scq. — surrender  of  Coni, 
ISO—forces  and  plans,  1800,  273,  291), 
327  —  first  operations  and  successes 
before  Genoa,  329— measures  to  drive 
back  Suchet,  332 — continued  successes, 
333 — drives  Massena  into  Genoa,  334 

—  and  Suchet   over    the  Var,  335  — 
surrender  of  Genoa,  343  —  moves  to 
meet   Napoleon,   344,    301  —  concen- 
trates at  Alessandria,  305 — his  critical 
situation,  371 — resolves  on  cutting  his 
way  through,  372 — preparatory  move- 
ments   and   proclamation,    373  —  his 
forces,  and  battle  of  Marengo,  375  ft 
si1'/. — proposes  a  suspension  of   arms, 
384 — armistice  of  Alessandria,  3S5 — 
his  errors  in  the  campaign,  394 — pro- 
priety of  the  armistice,  395. 

Melliugeu,  defeat  of  the  Swiss  at,  iv. 
406. 

Melville,  lord,  sec  Dundas. 

Melzi,  count,  vice-president  of  the  Ita- 
lian republic,  vi.  142,  392 — -created 
duke  of  Lodi,  viii.  280. 

Memel,  convention  of,  viii.  228. 

Memmingeu,  ceded  to  Bavaria  in  1803, 
vi.  152  note — fortified  by  Mack,  540  — 
defeat  and  surrender  of  the  Austriaus 
at,  545 — occupied  by  the  Tyrolese,  ix. 
124. 

Men  with  a  high  hand,  party  called,  iii. 
260. 

Menard,  general,  iv.  450 — enters  Switzer- 
land, 452  —  commences  hostilities 
there,  454  —  at  Feldkirch,  v.  15  —  in 
the  Grisons,  34 — defeats  the  Swiss  at 
IMsentis,  37  —  at  Zurich,  125,  120 — 
defeats  Klnitz  and  Bellegarde,  309 — 
operations  on  the  Var,  371. 

Menaye.  general,  iii.  55(3,  557. 

Mendicity,  increase  of,  in  France,  iii.  1>4 

—  report  on.  by  Carnot,  and  measures 
of  the  committee,  291. 

Mendizabfl,  general,  forces  under,  and 
his  character,  ix.  5:55,  530 — defeated 
at  the  Geboro,  536  —  operations  in 
Biscay,  x.  175,  1  76. 

Meneval,  M.,  xi.  <!u3. 

Mengaud.  revolutionary  proceedings  of, 
in  Swit/erland,  iv.  44*!i,  451,  452,  454. 

Mengeu,  combat  at,  v.  10. 

Mengibar,  defeat  of  the  French  at,  viii. 
491. 

Meniii,  Dutch  defeated  at.  iii.  70 — de- 
fence of.  by  the  Hanoverians,  413. 

Menou,  ban  Hi  de,  ii.  01. 

Menou,  general,  commands  the  armed 
force  on  the  llth  Vendemiaire.  iii. 
(525  —  saved  by  Napoleon  from  trial, 
(528 — wounded  at  Alexandria,  iv.  570 
— succeeds  Kleber  in  Kgypt,  and  his 
first  measures,  v.  57o  —  refused  the 


convention  of  El-Arish,  571  note — his 
contempt  for  the  British,  579 — his 
position,  582  —  battle  of  Alexandria, 
583 — his  indecisive  measures,  588 — 
Napoleon's  character  of  him,  589  note 
— defensive  measures  in  Alexandria, 
594 — capitulates,  595 — his  conduct  of 
the  campaign,  597  note. 

Meusdorf,  general,  xii.  181. 

Mentz,  see  Mayence. 

Menus,  hall  of,  i.  439. 

Mequiuenza,  capture  of,  by  the  French, 
ix.  510 — blockaded  by  the  Spaniards, 
xii.  333,  xiii.  03 — its  treacherous  cap- 
ture, 64. 

Mercautin,  general,  v.  20 — at  Legnago, 
28— at  Magnano,  30,  31. 

Merced,  fort,  capture  of,  by  Wellington, 
x.  343,  344. 

Mercier's  1'Urdre  des  Societes,  i.  ISO 
note. 

Merey,  M.  de,  i.  389. 

Mericourt.  Theroigne  de,  sketch  of  the 
life  of,  ii.  181  note — on  the  20th  June, 
181— on  the  10th  August,  221. 

Mcrida,  evacuation  of,  by  the  French,  x. 
290— bridge  of,  335. 

Merida  (South  America),  revolt  of,  x. 
258. 

Merino,  a  guerilla  chief,  x.  123. 

Merle,  general,  at  Lubeck,  vii.  249 — de- 
feats (Juesta,  viii.  403 — further  succes- 
ses, id. — at  Rio  Seco,  482 — suppresses 
the  revolt  at  Bilbao,  513 — at  Coruuua, 
012 — wounded  at  Busaco,  ix.  526. 

Merlin  de  Douai,  Philippe,  a  Jacobin 
leader  in  the  Assembly,  ii.  148 — sup- 
ports Bourdon  against  Robespierre, 
c.v,c..  iii.  2S5 — appointed  director,  iv. 
404.  564 — conspiracy  against  him,  v. 
17!' — he  resigns,  1>2  —  xiii.  023. 

Merlin  de  Thionville,  Antoine,  ii.  072, 
iii.  5.82. 

Mermet,  general,  at  Corunna,  viii.  012 — • 
xii.  032. 

Merope,  Voltaire's  tragedy  of.  L  15S. 

Merovingian  kings,  the.  i.  >7. 

Mersbach,  skirmish  at,  vi.  5,>0. 

Merseburg,  junctimi  of  Napoleon  and 
Kugene  at,  xi.  349  — partisan  combats 
at,  xii.  181. 

Mersey  river,  the,  ii.  331. 

Morton.  Nelson's  residence  at.  vi.  450. 

Merxetn,  combats  of.  xiii.  2,  4. 

Mery,  count  de,  iii.  01  note. 

Mesenzolf,  general,  xiii.  li>2.  l'!0. 

Mesmerism,  ready  reception  of.  in  France, 
i.  359. 

Mesopotamia,  loni;  prevalence  of  slavery 
in.  i.  1» — plain  of,  x.  422 —  its  fertility, 
443  note. 

Mesta  in  Spain,  the,  viii.  401. 
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Meta  in  South  America,  the,  x.  252. 

Metcli,  general,  defeat  and  capitulation 
of,  iv.  502. 

Metsko,  general,  xii.  116. 

Metternich,  count,    iii.    37  —  advocates 
abandoning  Flanders,  430. 

Metternich,  prince,  parentage  and  early 
history  of,  xii.  65 — his  character  as  a 
statesman,  66  — -  his  private  honour 
and  patriotism,  68 — his  principles  of 
government,  69  —  statement  by  him- 
self of  his  views,  ib. — his  first  appear- 
ance in  public  life,  vi.  523 — on  Napo- 
leon's tenure  of  power,  vii.  373 — nego- 
tiations with  France  in  1807,  viii.  '243 
— his  answer  to  remonstrances  against 
the  preparations  of  Austria.  556',  637 
— difficulties  of  his  situation  at  Paris, 
and  his  fitness  for  it,  647— curious  in- 
terview with  Napoleon,  64S — last  dip- 
lomatic communications,  1809,  654 — • 
negotiations  for  the  peace  of  Vienna, 
ix.  259  ft  sc'j. — anecdote  of,  x.  570 — • 
his  policy  in  the  negotiations  of 
1813,  xi.  303 — secret  negotiations  with 
Great  Britain,  3^5 — his  views  at  this 
time,  3U6 — complicated  intrigues,  and 
his  object  in  them,  ib. — inclines  to  the 
coalition,  309  —  convention  with  the 
Russians,  ib. — his  reply  to  Napoleon's 
remonstrance.  311 — denounced  by  the 
latter.  374 — his  supremacy  at  Vienna, 
and  secret  views,  xii.  8  —  commence- 
ment of  the  negotiations,  10 — inter- 
view with  Napoleon,  11 — his  reply  to 
the  Emperor's  accusations,  and  de- 
meanour, 12  ct  gcij.—  terms  of  the  con- 
gress of  Prague  settled  with  him.  14 — - 
eti'oct  of  Vitoria  on  him.  15 — his  mo- 
tives in  protracting  the  negotiations, 
33 — announces  the  adhesion  of  Aus- 
tria to  the  Allies,  ib — continuation  of 
negotiations,  52  ct  xc<j. — his  ultimatum, 
59  -  and  manifesto.  61,  (52 — advances 
of  Fouehe  to  him,  78 — efforts  to  secure 
cordiality  in  the  alliance,  128 — secret 
negotiations  of  Murat  with.  267  — 
basis  of  pence  proposed  at  Frankfort, 
•ins  — negotiations  with  Murat.  1814, 
4l".i — his  secret  views  regarding  Napo- 
leon. I.")')  at  the  council  of  ilar-sur- 
Aube.  55  1 —  secret  correspondence  with 
(.'aulaincotirt  at  Chatiilon.  561*— endea- 
vours to  induce  Napoleon  to  accept 
the  terms  of  the  Allies,  xiii.  lul,  106-- 
siijns  the  final  treaty.  2^7 — at  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna,  53>  —  opposes  the 
views  of  Prusr-ia  and  Kus.-ia.  511  — 
term-  proposed  to  the  former.  5  4  4 
--organisation  of  the  German  conle- 
d'-r.ition,  5  15  his  foresight  regarding 
the  escape  from  Elba,  552 — proclama- 


tion on  that  event,  554 — refuses  all 
negotiation  with  Napoleon,  610 — se- 
cret correspondence  with  Fouchc,  624. 

Metz,  fortress  of,  ii.  465 — revolt  of  the 
army  at,  47. 

Metzko,  colonel,  xiii.  20. 

Meudon,  heights  of,  captured  by  the 
Prussians,  xiv.  84. 

Meuron,  death  of,  at  Arcola,  iv.  112. 

Meuse  river,  the,  iii.  455 — retreat  of  the 
Allies  behind,  1794,  431— Dutch  de- 
feated on,  466 — stipulations  of  Campo 
Forinio  regarding,  iv.  345 — and  of  con- 
gress of  Vienna,  xiii.  549. 

Mexico,  kingdom  of,  x.  226 — great  pla- 
teau of,  228  —  city,  ib.  —  agricultural 
riches  of  the  kingdom,  229 — its  popu- 
lation in  1810,  242  note— its  mines,  248 
—  the  old  government,  251 — at  first 
supports  the  regency,  260 — revolt  of, 
261 — its  independence  secured,  281 — 
failure  of  its  mines  since  the  Revolu- 
tion, 283,  284 — produce  of  them,  1809 
to  1821,  627.  628— its  probable  absorp- 
tion by  the  United  States,  287 — com- 
merce of,  before  and  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, 626. 

Meynier,  general,  iii.  473. 

Mezaros,  general,  iv.  101. 

Mezieres,  fortress  of.  ii.  465 — Carnot  at 
college  of,  iii.  53  note. 

Mezohegyes,  breeding  station  of,  vi.  50/5. 

Miami,  defeat  of  the  Americans  at,  xiii. 
411. 

Michaud,  general,  forces  and  operations 
of.  1794,  iii.  433,  434,  472,  473 

Michaud  the  historian,  account  of  Marie 
Antoinette  by.  i.  257  note — iv.  392 — 
proscribed  by  the  Directory,  4n5. 

Michelau,  annexation  of,  to  duchy  of 
Warsaw,  viii.  229. 

Michelsberg.  heights  of,  vi.  552— carried 
by  the  French,  ib. 

Miehelson,  general,  commands  the  army 
of  .Moldavia,  vii.  283  note — invades  and 
overruns  that  province,  328,  434,  436. 

Michigan  lake,  xiii.  273. 

Michigan  state,  repudiation  of  debt  bv, 
xiii.  313. 

Michilmackinac,  capture  of  fort  of,  xiii. 
.".&(;  defence  of  it,  422. 

Michonis.  M..  execution  of,  iii.  277. 

Middle  class,  efl'ccts  of  the  upward  pres- 
sure of,  i.  131  <t  .s'cy. — dangers  from 
their  elevation.  135 — in  the  East,  purity 
of  their  manners,  x.  43S— their  origin 
in  England,  i.  64,  68  —  causes  which 
gave  them  importance,  69-  -it  fostered 
by  the  power  of  the  crown,  72 — and 
by  the  insular  situation  of  the  king- 
dom, ib — attention  of  the  barons  to 
their  privileges,  69  — •  want  of,  in 
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France,  92  --  their  increasing  impor- 
tance, 101  —their  growing  desire  for 
elevation  there,  130 — their  exclusion 
from  political  power,  192  —  high  state 
of  education  among  them,  ib. — weight 
of  taxation  borne  by  them,  193 — con- 
trasted with  the  court,  214 — revolu- 
tion commences  with  them,  ii.  225 — 
destroyed  by  the  Revolution,  iii.  362 
---their  rise  in  India,  vii.  597. 

Middlemen,  origin,  &c.,  of,  in  Ireland, 
iv.  519,  vi.  380. 

Middleburg,  captured  by  the  British,  ix. 
236 — visited  by  Napoleon,  476. 

Mignet,  character  of  Louis  XVI.  by,  ii. 
320 — on  the  progress  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, iii.  373. 

Milan,  city  of,  iv.  32 — abandonment  of 
the  inquisition  in,  ii.  402  —entrance  of 
Napoleon,  1791),  iv.  67 — enthusiasm  in, 
69  —  contributions  levied,  ib. — demo- 
cratic excitement  in,  SI  — entrance  of 
Suwarroff,  v.  55  — of  Napoleon,  1800, 
364  — surrendered  to  the  French,  385 
- — Napoleon's  reception  after  Marengo, 
3S6  —  his  visit  in  1805,  vi.  396  —  his 
coronation,  397 — great  works  by  him, 
396,  viii.  281  — his  reception  in  1807, 
280  —  address  to  him  after  1812,  xi. 
259. 

Milan,  castle  of,  invested  by  the  French, 
iv.  72 — captured,  81 — blockaded  by 
Suwarroff,  v.  56 — surrenders,  60. 

Milan  decree,  the,  viii.  132 — its  effect  on 
the  United  States,  xiii.  371. — See  also 
Deri  in  decree. 

Milanese,  state  of  the,  1702,  ii.  397. 

Milans,  general,  at  Cardadeu,  ix.  3(15 — x. 
410. 

Milanulowitch.  general,  at  Novi,  v.  107 — 
at  Diinvnstein,  vi.  584  — at  Austerlitz, 
6(i9,  615.  616 — forces  under,  1806,  vii. 
283  note— organises  the  new  levies  in 
1812,  xi.  53  —  joins  Barclay,  56  —  at 
Borodino,  82 — arranges  the  evacuation 
of  Moscow,  94  —  at  Winkowo,  124  — 
heads  the  pursuit,  13(>  —  at  Wia/ma, 
1:59,  140— at  Krasnoi,  164,  165,  166— 
operations  against  Revnier,  236—  forces 
under,  1S13,  326,  341  note—  351-  de- 
stroys the  bridge  of  Dresden.  366 — at 
Bautzen,  381,  385,  388— at  Reichen- 
bach,  397— -at  Dresden,  xii.  117 — at 
Leipsic,  216— during  the  invasion  of 
France,  411  —  at  battle  of  Paris,  xiii. 
166. 

Milford  Haven,  ii.  3-14. 

Milhaud.  general,  defeats  the  Austrians 
at  Wolersdorf.  vi.  594 — and  the  Prus- 
sians at  Passewalck.  vii.  24:5—  at  Ocaua, 
ix.  44-")  — captures  Malaga,  5<'3 — at 
Dresden,  xii.  112,  638 — at  Leipsic,  220 


— 493 — at  Nangis,  529 — forces  under, 
1813-14,  631,  640,  649—1815,  xiii.  629, 
670 — at  Ligny,  646 — at  Waterloo,  xiv. 
11,  16,  307. 

Military  of  France,  indecision  of  the, 
1789,  i.  485,  497  note  —  their  increas- 
ing disaffection,  512 — their  revolt,  515 

—  debate  in  the  assembly  on  their  pre- 
sence, 521  —  petition  against  it,  &c., 
522  ct  set/. — their  inactivity  during  the 
taking  of  the  Bastille,  549 — withdrawn 
from  Versailles,  553 — effects  of  their 
revolt,  557,  ii.  108 — course  they  should 
have  followed,  i.  561 — new  organisa- 
tion of,  ii.  34. 

Military  academies  of  France,  the,  viii. 
2d4. 

Military  character,  variety  of,  in  India, 
vii.  611. 

Military  colonies  of  Austria,  the,  vi.  502 
— of  Russia,  ii.  390,  x.  576. 

Military  courage,  necessity  of,  to  freedom, 
i.  139— loss  of,  in  Italy,  iv.  36— Napo- 
leon's efforts  to  arouse  it  there,  vi.  400. 

Military  decorations  in  Russia,  x.  570. 

Military  despotism  established  by  the 
llth  Veuderniaire,  iii.  627 — and  by 
the  18th  Fructidor,  iv.  412  — estab- 
lished in  Holland,  427  —  and  in  the 
Cisalpine  republic,  488 — restored  un- 
der Louis  Philippe,  xiv.  213. 

Military  education,  system  of,  in  Great 
Britain,  iii.  134. 

Military  employment,  rank  dependent 
on,  in  Russia,  x.  567. 

Military  fief's,  creation  of,  in  Italy,  vii. 
116. 

Military  feudatories  of  Turkey,  the,  x. 
446. 

Military  organisation,  necessity  of,  vii. 
380 — new,  in  France,  ii.  34. 

Military  portfolio,  Napoleon's,  xi.  605. 

Military  power,  effect  of  the  English  and 
French  revolutions  on,  i.  55. 

Military  schools  of  Prussia,  ii.  386  — of 
Russia,  ii.  392,  x.  569. 

Military  spirit,  revival  of.  in  France,  i. 
99 — causes  which  fostered  it  there,  iii. 
377 — its  influence  on  the  Revolution, 
i.  138 — causes  of  its  development,  and 
retribution  it  induced,  iii.  633 — its  de- 
cline, 1798.  iv.  417 — loss  of  it  in  Italy, 
36  —  its  predominance  in  Russia,  ii. 
391,  x.  564  cf  .s-fi?. 

Military  system,  the  Prussian,  ii.  387. 

Military  tenure,  prevalence  of,  among 
the  Cossacks,  x.  5>3. 

Militia,  establishment  of,  by  Alfred,  i.  60 

—  character  of  the  enrolments  for.  in 
France.    200— of  the    United    States, 
xiii.  31(1. 

Mill,  Mr,  on  Fox's  India  bill,  vii.  670  note. 
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Millar,  general,  at  Chippewa,  xiii.  438. 

Millas,  defeat  of  the  French  at,  iii.  85. 

Hille  Fourches,  the  Austrians  defeated 
at,  v.  370. 

Miller,  general,  at  Ayacucho,  x.  281. 

Millesimo,  battle  of,  iv.  52. 

Milton,  lord,  ix.  607. 

Mina,  Espoz  y,  rise  of,  x.  82 — operations 
of,  1811,  91,  123 — retaliatory  decree 
by,  133  —  forces  and  operations  in 
northern  Spain,  1 75 — defeated  in  1 81 2, 
349— operations,  1813,  xi.  458,  466_ 
successes  in  Biscay,  478 — defeated  at 
Itonral,  but  again  recruits,  ib. — pursuit 
of  Clausel  by,  503 — blockades  Pampe- 
luna,  xii.  349— at  the  Nivelle,  361— 
his  troops  disarmed  on  account  of 
their  disorders  in  France,  ib. —  influ- 
ence of  his  atrocities  there,  xiii.  36 — 
invests  St  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  39. 

Mincio,  military  importance  of,  iv.  41  — 
description  of  its  line,  86  —  the  Allies 
defeated  on  the,  iv.  75 — passed  by  the 
French,  1800,  v.  451— battle  of  the, 
xiii.  15. 

Minerals  of  Great  Britain,  value  of  the, 
ii.  34C.  xiv.  163— of  Russia,  x.  586. 

Mines  of  Dalecarlia.  the,  x.  507  —  of 
South  America,  248 — the  labour  in 
these,  252  — their  failure,  283,  284, 
627. 

Minuwsky,  a  Polish  leader,  iii.  523. 

Mingot,  Charles,  execution  of,  ii.  558. 

Miuho,  check  of  Soult  on  the,  ix.  393. 

Minorca,  subjugation  of,  bv  the  British, 
iv.  533. 

Minotaur,  the,  at  the  Nile,  iv.  000. 

Minsk,  retreat  of  the  Russians  to,  xi.  14 
— formation  of  magazines  at,  153 — 
captured  by  Tchichagoff,  158. 

Minto,  the  earl  of,  ambassador  to  Aus- 
tria, v.  402 — accompanies  the  expedi- 
tion to  Java,  ix.  685. 

Miolli.s.  general,  defence  of  fort  St  George 
by,  iv.  125 — at  the  siege  of  Genoa,  v. 
1532-  sally  thence,  and  its  defeat,  338 
— defeats  the  Neapolitans,  402  —  ix. 
1  tl  —  proceedings  at  Rome,  2%,  2'JS 
— arrests  the  pope,  3<>u  tt  xty. 

Miot,  M.,  on  the  poisoning  of  the  sick  at 
Jalla,  etc.,  iv.  640  note,  611. 

Miquelets  of  Catalonia,  the,  viii.  408.  511. 

Mir,  defeat  of  the  French  at.  xi.  ~\'-'>. 

Mirahcau,  the  marquis  de,  i.  187,  450, 
451. 

Mirabeau.  TTonorc  Gabriel  Riqueti,  count 
dc,  i.  408 — parentage  and  early  career 
of.  450 — his  residence  in  Holland,  im- 
prisonment at  Vinccmu's,  ami  various 
writing?.  451 — residence  in  England 
and  1'russia,  and  election  for  the 
states-general.  452 — his  character,  451 


— his  oratory,  455 — his  first  appear- 
ance, 432  —  reception  on  the  meeting 
of  the  states-general,  433 — his  Journal 
des  Etats-generaux,  440 — speech  on 
the  struggle  between  the  orders,  442 
note — his  opinion  of  Cazales,  461  —  and 
of  Talleyrand,  472  note  —  joins  the 
club  Montrouge  and  the  Orleanists, 
473 — on  the  king's  proposed  terms  of 
accommodation,  481 — against  the  title 
proposed  for  the  Tiers  Etat,  488 — on 
the  first  usurpations  of  the  Tiers  Etat 
493  note — absents  himself  from  the 
division  on  these,  493  —  his  indigna- 
tion against  the  court  on  occasion  of 
the  Tennis-court  oath,  499 — advances 
to  Necker,  501 — their  rejection,  ib.- — 
the  queen's  estimation  of  him,  502 — 
heads  the  Tiers  Etat  in  resistance,  505 
• — proposes  the  removal  of  the  troops, 
521 — on  the  king's  answer  to  the  as- 
sembly's petition,  525 — speech  of,  on 
the  14th  July,  551  — his  connection 
with  that  insurrection,  554 — denoun- 
ces Broglie,  555 — abandons  the  Orlean- 
ists, }b.  —  on  the  fall  of  the  Bastille, 
565 — defends  the  municipality,  573 — 
opposes  the  amnesty  proclaimed  by 
Necker,  578 — defends  the  excesses  of 
the  peasantry,  586  - —  advocates  the 
abolition  of  tithes,  594,  598 — opposes 
the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man, 
G04 — religious  laxity  first  avowed  by, 
605—  advocates  the  absolute  veto,  609 
—and  the  property  tax,  613 — during 
the  revolt  of  the"  5th  October,  622, 
623,  626— his  designs  in  it,  615 — de- 
nounces Orleans,  ii.  2  —  opposes  the 
decree  of  martial  law,  5 — implicated 
in  the  revolt  at  Versailles,  17—  advo- 
cates church  spoliation,  19  —  opposes 
the  dissolution  of  the  assembly,  29 — 
first  return  of,  to  conservative  mea- 
sures. •">'> — speech  of.  iu  favour  of  the 
crown  with  regard  to  the  right  of  peace 
and  war,  31  —  motion  by,  on  the  dis- 
affection in  the  army,  35 — supports 
the  system  ofassignats,  39 — impeached 
on  account  of  the  revolt  of  5th  Octo- 
ber, 43—47 — supports  Pxmille,  51  — 
resists  the  persecution  of  the  nonju- 
rant  clergy,  53 — advocates  the  release 
of  the  princesses.  62 — his  opinion  of 
Danton,  I.'i3  —  denounced  by  Marat, 
138  note—  opposes  the  law  against  the 
emigrants,  6:{— joins  the  royalists,  64 
—  plans  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
throne,  66,  2SS — his  last  illness  and 
death.  67  —  his  character,  (is  —  his 
funeral.  69  —  his  remains  removed 
from  the  Pantheon,  iii.  ]  86 — his  co- 
incidence with  his.  time,  ii.  229. 
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Mirabete,  fort,  x.  333_failure  of  Hill 
before,  337 — destruction  of,  378. 

Mirage,  the,  iv.  583. 

Miranda,  general,  ii.  472 — succeeds  La- 
bourdonuaise,  and  his  character,  496 
— opens  the  Scheldt,  i/j. — captures 
Ruremonde,  497 — besieges  Maestricht, 
and  defeated  before  it,  iii.  29,  30 — at 
Nerwiude,  32,  33 — schemes  of,  in 
South  America,  vii.  129,  132,  viii. 
517,  x.  256 — taken  prisoner  at  Carac- 
cas,  264. 

Miranda,  fort  constructed  at,  x.  167 — 
Douro  passed  by  Wellington  at,  xi. 
482. 

Mirandola,  cession  of,  to  the  Cisalpine 
republic,  iv.  344. 

Miray,  murder  of,  i.  544. 

Miromesnil,  M.  de,  i.  266,  269. 

Missiessy,  admiral,  sailing  of,  1805,  vi. 
427 — successes  in  the  West  Indies, 
42.S — defensive  preparations  at  Ant- 
werp, xiii.  4,  5. 

Missions,  the  Jesuit,  in  South  America, 
x.  238. 

Mississippi  river,  the,  xiii.  276 — charac- 
ter of  its  banks,  269— fertility  of  its 
basin,  it> — steam  vessels  on,  290 — 
delta  of,  277  ef  scq. — increase  of  popu- 
lation in  its  valley,  2S3. 

Mississippi  state,  slavery  in,  xiii.  350. 

Missouri,  river,  xiii.  276 — fertility  of  its 
basin,  2H9. 

Missouri  state,  growth  of  population  in, 
xiii.  2S4  note. 

Mitchell,  admiral,  v.  140. 

Mitchell,  colonel,  xiv.  79. 

Mitraillades  of  Lyons,  the,  iii.  109 — of 
Toulon,  123. 

Mitrouski,  general,  iv.  111.  112. 

Mittau,  Louis  XV  11 1.  at,  xii.  518. 

Mittemvald,  defeat  of  the  Austrians  at, 
iv.  298. 

Mi/areau,  anecdote  of.  ii.  207. 

Mobile,  outrages  at,  xiii.  3:51  note. 

Mocurs.  ceded  by  Prussia,  vi.  152  note. 

Moekern,  combat  of,  xi.  333 — liattle  of, 
xii.  215,  217,  228  <•/  .<f<y. 

Modena,  abandonment  of  the  inquisition 
in,  ii.  4irJ — exti'Ut.  population,  &c., 
IMn  and  1832,  iv.  33  note— contribu- 
tions levied,  17'.'6,  7" — occupied  by 
the  French.  82  — revolutionary  govern- 
ment established,  101 — its  incorpora- 
tion with  the  (,'isalpine  republic,  3<>5, 
344 —  defeat  of  the  Austrians  before, 
v.  ('>s  —  formally  annexed,  4>'>9 — indem- 
nity received  by  the  duke.  ///.,  vi.  151. 

Moderates,  the,  fee  1  >antoiiists. 

Modlin.  occupied  l>y  the  French  in  18(16, 
vii.  :51  n  -garrisoned  by  them  in  1>13, 
xi.  2:J7 — blockaded  by  the  Russians, 
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238 — continued  occupation  of,  324 — 
state  of  the  garrison,  xii.  30 — surren- 
dered to  the  Allies,  302. 

Moellendorf,  marshal,  secret  orders  to, 
1794,  iii.  406 — ordered  to  suspend  his 
retreat,  408 — his  eccentric  movements, 
428 — invasion  of  Poland  by,  ii.  460 — 
at  Auerstadt,  vii.  225 — wounded,  228 
— taken  prisoner,  234. 

Mu'skirch,  battle  of,  v.  308 — occupied  by 
the  Tyrolese,  ix.  124. 

Moguilnica,  passage  of  the  Bug  by  the 
French  at,  xi.  2. 

Mogul  empire,  state  of  the,  vii.  630— 
defeats  of  the  sovereign,  and  cessions 
by  him,  637— viii.  47,  4'J — treaty  with 
him,  58. 

Mohilow,  combat  of,  xi.  14. 

Mohiput  Ham,  viii.  73  note. 

Mohrungen,  combat  of,  vii.  335. 

Moira,  earl,  arrival  of,  with  succours  to 
the  Vendeans,  ii.  673 — joins  (Jlairfait 
in  Flanders,  1794,  iii.  42^,  428— speech 
of,  on  behalf  of  Ireland,  iv.  526 — • 
master-general  of  the  ordnance,  1806, 
vii.  83  note — negotiations,  1812,  for 
formation  of  a  ministry,  ix.  594  ct  .sry. 
— his  administration  of  India,  vii.  675, 
viii.  100,  notes. 

Moisade,  the,  i.  156. 

Moises,  rev.  H.,  iv.  259. 

Mojaisk,  combat  at,  xi.  SS — occupied  by 
Napoleon,  ih. — repassed  during  retreat, 
137 — French  wounded  at,  1:5 8. 

Mokronowsky,  general,  iii.  525. 

Mokundra  pass,  actions  in  the,  viii. 
79. 

Moldavia,  Talleyrand  proposes  its  cession 
to  Austria,  vi.  636— case  of  the  hospo- 
dar,  vii.  43<i — his  dismissal,  431  — is 
reinstated,  434 — Russian  army  of,  283 
note — imprudence  of  the  invasion  of, 
286 — operations  in,  18(16,  329 — is  in- 
vaded and  overrun,  4:54 — allotted  to 
Piussia  by  Tilsit.  56'i,  568— negotia- 
tions regarding  its  evacuation,  viii. 
276,  277— its  state,  x.  411.  445  note- 
its  unhealthiness,  46u — formally  an- 
nexed to  Russia,  471,  474.  59S— re- 
stored to  Turkey,  5^1 — the  army  of, 
moved  to  the  !5eiv?ina,  xi.  1"8. 

MoU'.  count  de,  proposes  sei/.ing  the 
property  of  the  communes,  xi.  298- — 
disclosures  regarding  the  cadastre.  290 
— measures  of,  after  Leipsie.  xii.  3-9 
— measures  proposed  on  the  approach 
of  the  Allies,  xiii.  152— refuses  office 
in  1M5,  59U. 

Molirre,  error  of,  in  delineating  vice,  iii. 
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Molinists,  contests  of,  with  the  Jansen- 
ists,  i.  145  et  seq. 

Moliuo,  forcing  of  the  Mincio  at,  v.  451. 

Moliuos,  defeat  of  Giranl  at,  x.  192. 

Molinos  del  Rev,  defeat  of  the  Spaniards 
at,  viii.  509— battle  of,  ix.  360 — Clin- 
ton repulsed  at,  xiii.  63. 

Moliterno,  prince,  iv.  511. 

Molitor,  general,  operations  against  Lin- 
ken,  &c.,v.  132 — defeated  at  K  Ion  thai, 
133 — at  Engen,  305— at  Mu-skirch, 
309— at  Caldiero,  vi.  563,  564— raises 
thn  siege  of  liagusa,  vii.  153 — brought 
to  the  Elbe,  4S1  — defeated  at  St  Yerti, 
viii.  688 — at  Aspern,  ix.  43,  45. 

Molk,  abbey  of,  occupied  by  Napoleon, 
vi.  584 — again,  ix.  13. 

Mollevaut,  M.,  ii.  576. 

Mollien,  M.,  vii.  91,  viii.  176  note. 

Molliere  M.,  xiii.  623. 

Mollis,  repulse  of  the  French  at,  v.  132. 

Moltau  river,  the,  vii.  500. 

Moltke,  count,  xi.  314. 

Momoro,  a  member  of  the  municipality, 
iii.  178— arrest  and  execution  of,  229 
et  scq. 

Moirioro,  madame,  iii.  ISO. 

]\[onaco,  princess  of,  her  execution,  iii. 
300. 

Monaco,  seizure  of,  by  France,  ii.  437, 
506. 

Monarch,  the,  at  Camperdown,  iv.  274, 
275 — at  the  Baltic,  v.  529,  534.  53S. 

Monarchical  government,  advantages  and 
evils  of,  xiv.  231. 

Monarchique  club,  the,  ii.  59. 

Monasteries,  suppression  of  the.  designed 
by  Turgot,  i.  282 — promotion  of  civi- 
lisation by.  in  Switzerland,  iv.  440 — 
their  property  confiscated  in  Austria, 
vi.  51  1 — suppression  of  the,  in  the 
Tyrol,  ix.  94. 

Moncey,  marshal,  successes  of,  in  Spain, 
1795,  iii.  547 — forces  under,  18oO,  v. 
303 — detached  from  the  Danube  to 
Italy,  313— passage  of  the  St  Gothard 
by,  361 —  joins  Napoleon,  362 — defeats 
of  Laudon  by,  456 — artifice  of  that 
general  on  him,  459 —created  marshal, 
vi.  347 — revenue  bestowed  on,  viii. 
176  note — his  entry  into  Spain,  326, 
32  S  — advances  to  Madrid,  343 — forces 
of,  ISiiS,  425.  43d— ordered  against 
Valencia,  443  —operations  under,  4'il 

—  repulsed   before  Valencia,    173,  476 

—  subsequent   successes,    -177 — bold 
councils  after  I'.aylen,  503-  forces  and 
operations    subsequently,     572    note, 
596.  ix.  315 — at  second  siege  of  Sara- 
gossa,    349 — commands    the    national 
gunrd  in  1M4,  xii.  47'^ — refuses  to  act 
on  Ney's  trial,  xiv.  105. 


Mondego,  landing  of  the  British,  at,  viii. 
520— value  of,  to  Wellington,  x.  121 
— defeat  of  the  Portuguese  at,  326. 

Mondavi,  battle  of,  iv.  57 — captured  by 
the  insurgent  peasantry,  v.  59 — recap- 
tured by  the  French,  60 — defeat  of 
the  French  at,  152,  156. 

Monestier,  doomed  by  Robespierre,  iii. 
324. 

Moufort,  skirmish  at,  xiii.  43. 

Monge,  M.,  minister  of  marine,  ii.  445, 
iii.  53  note  —  Napoleon's  intimacy 
with,  iv.  551 — accompanies  him  to 
Egypt,  563,  569  — account  of  the 
mirage  by,  584  note — returns  to  Eu- 
rope, 650— vi.  36. 

Moniteur,  change  in  the  reporting  sys- 
tem of,  ii.  282  note — its  reports  after 
the  fall  of  the  Girondists,  iii.  139. 

Moniteur  de  Gaud,  the,  xiii.  614. 

Monjuich  (Barcelona),  treacherous  seizure 
of,  by  the  French,  viii.  331. 

Monjuich  (Gerona).  siege  of,  viii.  510 — 
captured  by  the  French,  ix.  380. 

Monuot,  general,  ix.  237  note — wounded 
at  Salamanca,  x.  369. 

Monnier,  the  marquis  de,  i.  452,  453. 

Monnier,  general,  invades  Switzerland, 
iv.  452  — at  Marengo,  v.  377,  378 — 413, 
xiii.  595. 

Monnot,  on  the  2<1  September,  ii.  255. 

Monopolies,  abolition  of,  proposed  by 
Turgot,  i.  281. 

Monro,  Sir  II.,  vii.  649. 

Mons,  capture  of,  by  the  Flemings,  ii. 
385  —  by  the  French,  495  —  engage- 
ments before,  iii.  414 — evacuated  by 
the  Allies,  426. 

Monsigni,  M.,  i.  537  note— death  of,  540. 

Monsigni,  mademoiselle,  i.  54 o. 

Monson,  colonel,  at  the  storming  of 
Allighur,  viii.  56 — operations  against 
Holkar,  78,  79 — his  retreat  and  its 
disasters,  80  ct  x«j.  • —  generosity  of 
Wellesley  and  Lake  toward  him,  84 
note — at  Dieg,  88- — proposes  retreat- 
ing, 91 — at  siege  of  Bhurtpore.  94. 

Montblanch,  pass  of,  forced  by  Macdou- 
ald,  x.  49. 

Mont  Cenis.  combats  at,  iii.  88,  435 — 
road  of  the,  vi.  144 — monument  de- 
signed on,  xi.  394. 

Monte  Fiascome,  bishopric  of,  i.  458 
note. 

Monte  Galdo,  defeat  of  the  Calabriuns 
at,  vii.  113. 

Mont  Cenevre,  road  of,  vi.  144. 

Monte  Leobel,  combats  at.  xii.  308. 

Monte  Orgullo,  storming  of,  xi.  548. 

Mont  St  Jean,  combat  at,  iii.  426. 

Monte  Tonal,  defeat  of  the  French  at.  v. 
448. 
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Monte  Torrcro,  capture  of,  viii.  469. 

Monte  Video,  capture  of  by  the  British, 
vii.  424  —  supports  the  regency,  x. 
260. 

Montagne,  the,  at  the  1st  of  June,  iii. 
398. 

Montaigu,  general,  at  Flcurus.  iii.  424. 
425. 

Montaigu,  battle  of,  ii.  (146. 

Montalban,  capture  of,  by  the  French,  ii. 
503. 

Montalivet,  M.  de,  report  by,  on  the  state 
of  France,  xi.  283,  632. 

Montana,  count  of,  xi.  460. 

Montargis,  capture  of,  by  the  Allies,  xii. 
526 — evacuated,  536. 

Montaubau,  tumults  at,  ii.  52. 

Montauban,  fort,  v.  346. 

Moutbarrey,  M.  do,  i.  546. 

-Montbnin,  commissioner  to  St  Domingo, 
vi.  110. 

Montbrun,  general,  forcing  of  the  Sorno- 
Sierra  by,  viii.  587 — at  Diuzling,  673 — 
at  Raab,  ix.  156,  158  —  at  Wagram, 
192,  193—  at  Fuentes  d'Onore,  547, 
549— attacks  Alicante,  x.  102— at  Kl- 
15odon,  185 —  during  the  retreat  to 
Guinaldo,  1S6— 296 — corps  of,  on  fil- 
tering liussin,  630 — at  Borodino,  xi.  7:', 
84  —  losses  before  the  setting  in  of  the 
cold,  210  note — occupies  Luueburg, 
330 — publicly  censured  by  Napoleon, 
xii.  538. 

Montceau,  destruction  by  game  in,  i. 
198. 

Montebaldo,  heights  of,  iv.  57 — French 
driven  from,  KM;,  122. 

Montebello,  residence  of  Napoleon  at.  iv. 
334 — convention  with  Genoa  at.  337-  — 
negotiations  with  Austria,  34o  cl  >-cy. 
— buttle  of,  v.  366. 

Montefaleone,  cession   of,   to    Italy,  ix. 

Moiitejo,  comic,  x.  1  -In. 

Montenegrins,  repugnance  of,  to  the 
I'Vendi  supremacy,  vii.  152— defeated 
by  Marmont,  15  L 

Moutenotte,  battle  of,  iv.  50— combat  at, 
v.  33u— department  of,  vi.  399. 

Monteran,  nuulame  de,  i.  5  Mi  note. 

Mi'iitorcau.  occupied  by  the  Allies,  xii. 
525.  526,  530—  battle  of,  532  ,t  ,>vy. 

.Monterey,  defeat  of  Humana  at,  ix. 
31i  I. 

Montesquieu,  the  baron  do.  life,  charac- 
ter, and  writings  of.  i.  151 — publica- 
tion of  his  Ksprit  des  Lois,  152  —  cha- 
racteristics of  his  writings,  153— his 
Grandeur  et  Decadence  des  Roinains, 
/'/'.-  -intluenee  of  his  works  on  the  Re- 
volution. 151 — his  l.ettres  I'ersannes, 
156  note — and  deathbed,  ib, — on  so- 


ciety in  the  East,  x.  425 — on  national 
institutions,  xiv.  235. 
Montesquieu,  the  marquis,  de,  i.  494. 
Montesquieu,  general,  threatens  Geneva, 
ii.    438— forces   under,    452  —  invaded 
Savoy,    502 — and  Switzerland,    505 — 
his  fidelity  to  Napoleon,  xiii.  212. 

Montesquieu,  the  abbe,  xiii.  186 — minis- 
ter of  Louis  XVIII.,  533. 

Montesquiou,  madame  de,  xii.  472,  xiii. 
153. 

Montesson,  M.,  murder  of,  i.  583,  585 
note. 

Montcvercle,  general,  x.  264,  265. 

Moutgaillard,  strictures  on  Napoleon  by, 
ix.  62  note. 

Montgolfier,  invention  of  balloons  by,  i. 
358. 

Monthion,  general,  death  of,  ix.  51. 

Mouthion,  general,  in  Spain,  x.  167. 

Moutholon,  count,  xiv.  198. 

Montiel,  Terrier,  ii.  174. 

Montjoye,  M.,  on  the  10th  August,  ii. 
213. 

Montmartre,  convent  of,  attacked  by  the 
mob,  i.  572 — execution  of  the  nuns  of, 
iii.  311 — heights  of,  fortified,  ii.  237 — 
battle  of,  xiii.  160. 

Montmcdy,  camp  of  Bouille  at,  ii.  73 — 
fortress  of,  465. 

Montmelian,  capture  of,  by  the  French, 
ii.  5i  >2 — they  driven  back  to,  iii.  88. 

Montmirail,  battle  of,  xii.  5o3. 

Montmorency,  viscount,  i.  417. 

Montmorency,  Adrien  de,  xii.  516. 

Montmorency,  residence  of  Rousseau  at, 
i.  169. 

Montmorin,  count  de,  becomes  prime 
minister,  i.  336 — on  the  contest  be- 
tween the  orders  in  the  states-general, 
476 — 5nt; — on  the  treaty  of  1'iiniu,  ii. 
416 — murder  oK  2'!2. 

Montmorin.  madame  de,  i.  432,  ii.  262  — 
execution  of,  iii.  308. 

Moiitpensier,  the  due  de,  at  Jeniappcs, 
ii.  494--  his  romantic  adventures,  iii. 
til  I— his  death,  tilf.. 

Montreal  fire.-hip,  the.  iii.  12<>. 

Montresor,  general,  xiii.  94. 

Montrenil,  combat  at.  ii.  636 — camp  at, 
vi,  276,  415. 

Montrichard.  general .  v.  27 — defeated  at 
Legnago.  28 — at  Magnano,  "1 — joins 
Macdonald,  tit;  —  at  the  Trebbia,  71, 
7:!.  71 — removed  from  command.  7;» 
• — at  En<_'en,  3'i5  —  defeated  at  Neu- 
burg,  321— at  Salzburg,  -CM. 

Montrose,  massacre  of  the  followers  of, 
i.  S3  note.  ii.  2'i2. 

Montruuge  ehib.  tiie.  i.  47:'. 

Montrou^-e,  burial  of  the  massacred  pri- 
soners at,  ii.  261. 
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Moutsabert,  M.,  i.  372,  373. 

Montserrat,  description  of,  x.  83 — storm- 
ed by  Suchet,  84 —  French  expelled 
from  it,  91 — destroyed,  410. 

Monuments,  destruction  of,  over  France, 
iii.  177. 

Monvel,  impiety  of,  iii.  182,  xiii.  ISO. 

Monzon,  capture  of,  by  the  Spaniards, 
xiii.  64. 

Moore,  captain,  capture  of  tbe  treasure 
frigates  by,  vi.  287. 

Moore,  Sir  Jobn,  viii.  518  —  his  early 
career  and  character,  545  note — his 
expedition  to  Sweden  and  withdrawal, 
x.  510  —  appointed  to  command  in 
Spain,  viii.  545 — forces  under  him,  his 
march,  &c.,  574 — division  of  the  forces, 
575 — his  errors,  ib. — his  bold  advance, 
599 — reaches  Sahagun,  ib. — junction 
with  Baird,  600 — effects  of  his  advance 
on  Napoleon's  movements,  601 — be- 
gins his  retreat,  602 — its  continuance 
and  disorders,  607  —  offers  battle  at 
Lugo,  6(i9 — reaches  Coruuua,  611 — his 
position  there,  ib. — mortally  wounded, 
015 — his  last  hours  and  death,  616  ct 
scq. — his  grave,  and  veneration  with 
which  regarded.  617 — his  conduct  of 
the  campaign,  623 — his  errors,  624 — 
his  desponding  views,  627  —  discus- 
sions in  parliament  on  his  expedition, 
ix.  321,  325. 

Moore,  Thomas,  iv.  523,  ix.  563. 

Moors,  struggle  of,  with  the  Spaniards, 
i.  2 — their  degeneracy,  23  —  guerilla 
warfare  against  them,  viii.  398. 

Moradabad,  capture  of,  viii.  98. 

Morales,  general,  x.  268 — at  Carabobo, 
273. 

Morand,  the  engineer,  death  of,  iii.  112. 

Morand,  general,  at  Auerstadt,  vii.  22'], 
227,  22S — at  (Jolymin,  31  It — at  Eylau, 
351— at  Wagram,  ix.  191,  192,  194  — 
at  Valutina.  xi.  46 — at  Borodino,  74 — 
at  Dennewitz,  xii.  TI2  —  defeated  at 
Hochheim,  2S2 — forces  under,  1813, 
417,  63tt— at  Waterloo,  xiv.  24,  42. 

Morand,  general,  retreats  from  Ham- 
burg, xi.  327 — captures  Luneburg,  328 
—  defeat  and  death  of,  329. 

Morandi.  a  (Genoese  democrat,  iv.  335. 

Mor.it,  repulse  of  the  Swiss  at,  vi.  163. 

Morava,  defeat  ol  Czerni  George  at,  x. 
•172 

Moravia,  once  a  province  of  Poland,  iii. 
4S5,  511'.* — extent,  population,  features, 
£<;.,  of,  vi.  495,  498  character  of  the 
inhabitants,  499. 

Morbilian,  insurrection  in,  1790,  ii.  012. 
-  agitation  in,  on  the  landing  at  Qui- 
beron,  iii.  5.",:'.. 

Morcau.  general, early  history  and  career 


of,  iv.  164— his  character,  166 — de- 
feated at  Pirmasens,  iii.  78 — defeats 
Clairfait,  1794,  413— at  Fleurus,  425 
— operations  in  West  Flanders,  428 — 
repulsed  on  the  Waal,  454 — captures 
Tiel,  468 — commands  the  army  of  the 
north,  562 — state  of  his  troops,  563 — 
— forces  on  the  Rhine,  1796,  iv.  159 — 
organisation  of  them  by  him,  167  — 
passage  of  the  Rhine,  169 — caution  of 
his  movements,  171 — advances  to  the 
Black  Forest,  172  —  actions  on  the 
Murg,  ib. — pursuit  of  the  archduke, 
174 — is  separated  from  Jourdan,  176 
- — action  at  Neresheim,  178  —  opera- 
tions against  Latour,  and  advance  into 
Bavaria,  186 — his  retreat  through  the 
Black  Forest,  189  et  scq.—  battle  of 
Fmmeudingen,  191  — and  of  Hoheu- 
blau,  and  repasses  the  Rhine,  192 — 
proposes  an  armistice,  193 — defeated 
before  Kehl,  194 — forces  under,  1797, 
325 — passage  of  the  Rhine  at  Diers- 
heim,  326  et  seq.  —  arrested  by  the 
armistice,  328— his  subordinate  situa- 
tion, 1799,  v.  25 — operations  of,  27 — 
at  Magnano,  31  —  succeeds  Scherer, 
and  separated  from  Massena.  53  — 
defeat  on  the  Adda,  51  —  abandons 
Milan  and  retires  to  Turin,  55 — posi- 
tion taken  up,  56 — retreats  from  the 
Po,  58,  59 — his  danger,  60 — and  suc- 
cessful retreat,  61  — joined  by  Mac- 
donald,  and  measures  concerted,  66— 
successes  against  Bellegarde,  77 — re- 
treats before  Suwarrotf,  78— assumes 
the  chief  command,  79 — his  forces,  ib. 
— superseded  by  Joubert,  95 — gene- 
rous conduct  toward  him,  102  —  at 
Novi,  105 — retreats  to  the  Apennines, 
109 — fails  to  relieve  Tortosa,  110 — 
attacks  of  the  Jacobins  on  him,  189  — 
at  first  holds  back  from  Napoleon  on 
the  18th  Brumaire,  197,  198  —  joins 
him,  interviews  between  them,  \c., 
204,205,  208— arrests Qohier and  Mou- 
lins,  212— his  forces,  IMKI,  29>— his 
plans,  3dO,  3ul — position  of  his  army, 
3i>l— first  movements,  and  measures 
to  conceal  his  designs,  303 — battle  of 
Kngen,  3<i5— and  of  Mccskireh,  3<>8 — 
his  difficulties  before  Ulm,  313 — • 
various  attempts  to  dislodge  Kray, 
.'515  (t  air/. — crosses  the  Danube,  318 — 
his  aupinencss,  ,'52o — occupies  Munich, 
321 — armistice  of  Paredorf,  323  — 
causes  of  his  successes,  3b9  —  forces 
after  the  armistice,  40(3 — their  dispo- 
sition, 416  —  first  movements,  417  — 
1  attle  of  Hohenlinden,  420  it  «</. — 
his  subsequent  movements,  428— pas- 
Bage  of  the  Inn,  429 — defeated  at  Salz- 
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Lurg,  431 — captures  it,  and  continues 
his  advance,  432 — armistice  concluded, 
435  —  his  successes,  436  —  contribu- 
tions levied,  476 —  opposed  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  religion,  vi.  33 — and 
to  Napoleon,  299  — interview  of,  with 
Pichegru,  303  —  his  arrest,  304  —  ex- 
citement caused  by  it,  305 — his  treat- 
ment after  it,  308  —  his  trial,  329  — 
letter  to  Napoleon,  330  —  condemned 
to  imprisonment,  33:2 — Napoleon's  in- 
tended lenity  to  him,  335 — his  return 
to  Europe,  xii.  79  —  his  reception  by 
Bernadotte,  and  views,  80 — his  recep- 
tion by  the  allied  sovereigns,  lit. — sup- 
ports the  appointment  of  Alexander 
as  generalissimo,  82  —  urges  advance 
on  Dresden,  98  —  opposes  immediate 
attack  there,  101 — wound  and  death 
of,  117  ft  .s'f/. 

Moreau,  father  of  the  above,  execution 
of,  iv.  It!"). 

Moreau,  general,  surrender  of  Soissons 
by,  xii.  595,  59*5. 

Moreau,  inadauie,vi.  299 — letter  of  Alex- 
ander to,  xii.  118. 

Moreau  de  St  Mery,  M.,  i.  548  —  efforts 
of,  during  the  scarcity,  5»>8 — advocates 
slave  emancipation,  ii.  160. 

Morellet,  the  abbe,  i.  338  note  —  his  Cri- 
des  Families,  iii.  590— iv.  392. 

Moret,  occupation  of,  by  the  Allies,  xii. 
526. 

Morfontaine,  treaty  of,  v.  492,  628. 

Morier,  M.,  xiii.  5o3. 

Morilla.  fortress  of,  xiii.  M. 

Morillo,  general,  x.  324.  —  $cc  also 
Murillo. 

Morla,  Dim  Thomas,  governor  of  Cadi/, 
viii.  434  —  raptures  the  French  licet, 
4  In — his  jealousy  of  C'astanos,  4>S — 
violates  the  capitulation  of  Baylen.  5nl 
—  commands  at  Madrid,  5>9 — capitu- 
lates, 5'.il. 

Morland.  colonel,  death  of,  at  Austcrlit/, 
vi.  til  9. 

Morlautcrn,  combat  at,  iii.  434. 

Morlot,  general,  at  Tudela,  viii.  5S5. 

Morne  du  Chaos,  the.  vi.  115. 

Morniimton.  the  carl  of.  viii.  1. 

Mornington,  the  countess  of,  viii.  1. 

Morpeth,  lor.],  vii.  234. 

M->iTice.  colonel,  xiii.  8.  9. 

Morrison,  rolonel.  xiii.   122. 

MortaL'iir,  burninir  of  tlie  town  of,  iii. 
476 —  victory  of  the  Vendeans  at,  v. 
187. 

Mortality,  rates  of,  in  Great  Britain,  xiv. 
157. 

Mortgaging  of  taxes,  system  of,  in  Great 
Britain,  vii.  53,  1K>,  42o. 

Mortier,   marshal,  duke    of   T  revise,    at 


Zurich,  v.  125, 127 — operations  against 
Suwarroffj  133 — overruns  Hanover,  vi. 

220,  221  —  is  created  marshal,  347 

commands  the  guard  in  1805,  452,  533, 

notes  —  direction  of  his  inarch,  533 

crosses  the  Danube,  580 — defeated  at 
Diirrenstein,  584 — recrosses  the  Dan- 
ube, 587  —  movements  in  pursuit  of 
Kutusoff,  594 — garrisons  Vienna,  598 
— advances  to  Austerlitz,  607 —  again 
overruns  Hanover,   vii.    273  —  opera- 
tions in  I'omerania  and  against  Dant- 
zic,   327  —  forces   under,   345   note — 
instructions  to  him  regarding  Sweden, 
477 — defeats  the  Swedes  at  Stralsund, 
478 — armistice  concluded,  ib. — arrives 
at  Dantzic,  508  —  further  operations, 
510  note,  51  (5 — at  Heilsberg,  520 — at 
Friedlaud,  530,  531,  535 — revenue  be- 
stowed on,  viii.  1 75  note  —  stationed 
in  Silesia,  328 — corps  under,  in  Spain, 
572  note — 596,  ix.  345 — at  Saragossa, 
349  —  operations  against  Wellington, 
422,  43*;— at  Ocana,  443— placed  un- 
der Soult,  499  —  passage  of  the  Sierra 
Morena,  502  —  at  the  Geboro,  537  — 
occupies   the  Sierra  Morena,  x.  45 — 
evacuation  of  the  Kremlin  by,  xi.  128 
• — rejoins  Napoleon,  137 — at  Krasnoi, 
166 — at  Liitzen,  361 — at  Bautzen,  392, 
399 — at  Dresden,  xii.  Ill — at  Leipsie, 

221,  243— at  Hanau,  278,  279— forces 
under,  1813-14,  447,  629,  641,649— 
first  movements,  465 — defensive  pre- 
parations  at  Troves,   489 — at  Mont- 
mirail,  5u4  —  recaptures  Soissons,  544 
— retreats  before  Blucher,  559.  584 — • 
operations  against  tlie  latter.  595.  596 
—at  Craone,  601,  610— at  Laon,  611, 
613 — at  Soissons,  621 — left  to  oppose 
Blucher,  xiii.  Ill-- movements  to  join 
Napoleon,  1 32-   battle  of  Fere  Champe- 
i;»it>e,  134  it  .-•"/.-— retreats  on   Paris, 
14(i,  149  — at  battle  of  Paris,  157  it  .«>/. 
—  capitulation   of  the   city  agreed   to, 
]'!6 — on  the  return  from  Elba,  577  — 
adheres   to  the  Bourbons,  582.  585—- 
forces  under,  1815.  629 — evades  acting 
on  Ney's  trial,  xiv.  1<'5. 

Morusi.  prince,  vii.  431. 

Morveau.  .<-     Guy  ton  Morvcau. 

Moslmrg.  occupation  of,  by  the  Austrian?, 
viii.  663. 

Moscow,  early  history  of,  x.  597—  burn- 
ing of,  by  the  Poles,  iii.  510 — arrival  of 
Alexander  at,  181  2,  xi.  1  S—  enthusiasm 
in,  levy  voted  by.  .v.e..  25-  Napoleon 
resolves  on  advancing  to,  32—  retreat 
of  the  Russians  on.  .S7  —  they  resolve 
to  abandon  it,  » —  its  evacuation.  >9 
-  -description  of  it.  and  arrival  of  tlie 
French,  92 — their  entry,  and  its  de- 
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Moscow,  continued. 

serted  appcar.uicc,  93  —  the  burniug, 
96  et  aeq. — feeliug  excited  by  it,  101 — 
its  state  after  the  fire,  ]  00 — it  the  turn- 
ing point  of  Napoleon's  conquests,  104 
— situation  of  Russia  after  its  capture, 
1 0(3 — Alexander's  proclamation  regard- 
ing it,  107 — Napoleon's  long  stay  in, 
and  reasons  for  it,  11-5  —  its  effects  on 
the  discipline  of  the  French,  114 — and 
of  its  plunder,  118  —  preparations  for 
abandoning,  120 — the  evacuation,  125 
ft  net/.  —  rcoccupied  by  the  Russians, 
128 — analogous  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  two  burnings,  134  note  —  the 
retreat  from,  and  its  increasing  dis- 
order, 137  —  battle  of  Wiazma,  139  — 
losses  in  it  to  this  time,  141  — setting 
in  of  tlie  winter,  142 — -depression  and 
continued  distress,  143 — effects  of 
these  on  the  troops,  145 — selfishness 
exhibited,  147  —  want  of  provisions, 
ib. — arrival  at  Smolensko,  152 — con- 
tinuation of  the  retreat  thence,  160 — 
battles  of  Krasnoi,  1 04 — its  increasing 
horrors  and  disasters,  170 — the  Bere- 
sina,  176  ft  *<•</. — still  increasing  suf- 
ferings, 181  et  H<'<I.  — sufferings  of  the 
Russians  themselves,  188  —  repassago 
of  the  Niemen,  and  conclusion  of  the 
retreat,  190  <•>  xfj.  — effects  of  Napo- 
leon's stay  at  it  on  the  campaign,  212 
— and  of  the  burning,  213 — Prussian 
statement  of  the  losses  in  the  cam- 
paign, 234  note — Napoleon's  bulletin 
of  it,  252,  257,  628  —  sensation  caused 
by  the  retreat  in  Europe,  221 — con- 
sternation in  Paris,  257  —  effect  in 
Great  Britain,  427 — and  iu  Spain, 
457. 

Moskwa  or  Borodino,  battle  of,  xi.  74. 

"Mota,  castle  of,  xi.  508. 

Mothe,  madame  de  la,  the  affair  of  the 
Diamond  necklace,  i.  352 — her  trial, 

354  —  her  sentence,  and  its  execution, 

355  --her  after  fate,  /'*.  note. 
Moulin-aux-Chevrcs,  defeat  of  the  Ycn- 

deans  at,  ii.  *>5i). 

Moulins,  general,  elected  a  director,  v. 
l'S2--liis  character.  1  S3 — supports  the 
.Jacobins,  I'.ni — ll'S— efforts  of  Napo- 
leon to  gain  him.  20" — arrested,  211. 

Moiinier,  .lean  Joseph,  first  appearance 
of,  i.  3sn  skcti-h  <>f  his  previous 
career,  :'>M  note-  draws  up  the  Tennis- 
court  oath,  -I'.i.s  —  his  subsequent  repen- 
tance of  it,  f)i>()  -denounces  the  muni- 
cipality, 573  -—supports  the  absolute 
veto,  6<i|»  —  leaves  the  assembly,  ib.— 
denounced  by  Maillard,  620 — urges  the 
king  to  accept  the  constitution,  621  — 
retires  to  l>auphiny,  ii.  3. 


Mount  Paliul,  defeat  of  the  Allies  at,  iii. 
426. 

Mount  Thabor,  battle  of,  iv.  631. 

Mount  Ysel,  battles  of,  ix.  109,  120 
278. 

Mountain,  the,  the  Jacobins  in  the  Con- 
vention called,  ii.  272. 

Mountain  fastnesses  in  the  East,  advan- 
tages of,  x.  435. 

Mountain  region  of  Italy,  the,  iv.  24 — 
terrace  cultivation  of,  25 — subdivision 
of  land  in,  35 — of  Switzerland,  431. 

Mountain  cantons  of  Switzerland,  heroism 
of  the,  iv.  457,  463. 

Mountains,  possession  of,  secured  by  that 
of  the  valleys,  v.  8,  87 — the  principal, 
x.  625  —  of  Austria,  vi.  496 — of  Great 
Britain,  ii.  332 — of  South  America,  x. 
221 — of  Spain  and  Portugal,  viii.  401 
— of  Sweden,  x.  507. 

Mountainous  countries,  effects  on  free- 
dom of,  i.  10 — characteristics  of  their 
inhabitants,  ib. 

Mour,  combat  at,  iv.  302. 

Mourad  Bey,  character  of,  iv.  579 — de- 
feated at  Chebreiss,  585  —  and  at  the 
Pyramids,  586  —  retires  into  Upper 
Egypt,  5HO  —  again  defeated  at  Sidi- 
man,  615 — .again  at  Natron,  645 — and 
at  Syout,  v.  560  —  convention  with 
Kleber,  568. 

Mousa  Pasha,  x.  465. 

Mousq uetai res  du  Roi,  the,  i.  127. 

Mousquetaires  Gris  aud  Noirs,  suppres- 
sion of,  i.  286. 

Moutiers,  repulse  of  the  French  at,  iii. 
88. 

Mouton,  general,  see  Lobau. 

Mouton  Duvernet,  general,  at  Culm,  xii. 
132,  137  note — defeats  Ziethen,  179  — 
629. 

Moyorga,  junction  of  Buird  and  Moore 
at,  viii.  600. 

Mo/.arbes,  position  of  Soult  at,  x.  401. 

Mudcla,  capture  of,  by  the  Spaniaids, 
viii.  487. 

Muflling,  general,  at  Jena.  vii.  217. 

Mugarone,  combat  at,  v.  57. 

Muger,  general,  at  Wagram,  ix.  V.i3. 

Mugua  river,  x.  2t'9. 

Muhlberg.  bridge  of,  xi.  35u. 

Mulhdorf,  evacuation  of,  by  the  Austria) is, 
vi.  57'.'. 

Muhlliausen,  cession  of,  to  Prussia,  vi. 
152  note. 

Muhlheim.  passage  of  the  Rhine  by  the 
Austrians  at,  iii.  448. 

Muhr,  defeat  of  Jallachich  at  the,  ix.  29. 

Muir,  trial  of.  for  treason,  iii.  381. 

Muiron  frigate,  the,  iv.  65<i. 

Mukinski,  general,  in  La  Vendee,  ii.  647. 

Muktar  Pasha  at  Battiu,  x.  485. 
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Mulattocs  of  St  Domingo,  the,  vi.  101  — 
war  between  them  and  the  whites,  101 
— subdued  by  the  negroes,  111. 

Miilbacher  Clause,  combat  at,  ix.  283. 

Mnl  grave,  lord,  commands  in  Toulon,  iii. 
lit; — in  the  ministry  of  1804,  vi.  251 
— answer  to  Napoleon's  proposals  for 
peace,  364 — in  the  ministry  of  1807, 
vii.  456  note. 

Mulhar  Row,  rise  of,  viii.  47. 

Mullar,  captain,  at  Ordal,  xii.  334. 

Muller,  general,  v.  121. 

JI idler,  influence  of,  in  Prussia,  vi.  605. 

Muller,  dejmty  from  the  Tyrol  to  Great 
Britain,  ix.  280. 

Mnnib,  general,  at  Limonet,  xiii.  27. 

Munich,  marshal,  x.  45!>. 

Munich,  city  of,  occupied  by  the  French, 
IS'ii),  v.  321— and  1805,  vi.  542,  568 
— Napoleon  returns  to,  after  Auster- 
litx,  639 —  captured,  by  the  Austrian*), 
viii.  663 — threatened  by  the  Tyrolese, 
ix.  124. 

Municipal  assemblies  of  France,  the,  i. 
o07. 

Municipal  government,  system  of,  estab- 
lished by  the  assembly,  ii.  11 — changes 
in,  1802,  vi.  5!). 

Municipality  of  Cadiz,  democratic  char- 
acter of,  x.  7. 

Municipality  of  Paris,  first  germ  of  the, 
i.  51 S  — first  interference  of,  with  the 
government,  4-10  —  organised,  533 — 
circumstances  which  lead  to  it,  567 — 
expenditure  in  relieving  the  scarcity, 
561)  basis  on  which  established,  570 

—  debates  in  the  assembly  on  it,  573 

—  amnesty  proclaimed  by,  and  its  rever- 
sal, 578— -purchase  of  the  church  lauds 
by,  ii.  22     presentation  of  cannon  by, 
"7— democratic  character  of  the  new, 
148 — organise  the  revolt  of  the   liHh 
August,  21" — increasing  power  of,  21 'J 

—  their    power  consolidated    by  that 
revolt.  234-  destroy  all  royal   statues, 
235  — further  measures,   236 — remove 
the  roval  family  to  the  Temple,  238 — 
sanguinary  demands  of,  241 — plan  the 
massacres  of    the    prisons,   215 — are 
dissolved  by  the  assembly,   247 — but 
resist,  248— their  victory,   2411 — com- 
mence the  massacres,  251  —  circular  by 
them  inviting  similar  ones,  265-    plun- 
der acquired    by  them,   26S-—  arc  de- 
nounced by  Koland,  26'.i — support  the 
ilacobins,  272— denounced  by  the  *>i- 
rondists,  273 — agitate  against  the  con- 
ventional guard,  l'>4  — measures  of  the 
latter  against   them,  2^5  —  increasing 
severity  of.  toward  the   kim,'.  2i'7.  3"! 
— demand  the  maximum,  54:!     agitate 
against  the  trial  of  Marat,  555— -extort 


the  maximum  from  the  Convention, 
559 — demand  the  liberation  of  Hebert, 
503,  564 — originate  the  insurrection 
of  the  2d  June,  575  —  character  of 
their  party,  598 — decreasing  influence 
of,  iii.  140 — decree  of,  on  the  law  of 
the  suspected,  150  note — cruel  treat- 
ment of  the  royal  family,  160 — decree 
directing  the  violation  of  the  tombs, 
174 — abjuration  of  Christianity  by,  178 

—  atheistic  decrees  of,  182  —  powers 
conferred    on,   regarding    forestalling, 
&c.,  201 — their  regulations  regarding 
subsistence,  203 — head  the  anarchists, 
210,  211 — denounced  by  the  Danton- 
ists,    212  —  secret     agreement    with 
Robespierre    regarding    these,  223  — 
subdued  by  the  destruction  of  the  for- 
mer, 230 — their  devotion  to  the  com- 
mittee, 2til  —  and  to  Robespierre,  290, 
324 — preparations  to  aid  him  on  the 
!Hh  Thermidor,  342 — proclamation  by, 
ill.  note — release  the  conspirators,  343 

—  their  confidence,  346 — deserted  by 
the  sections,  ib. — preparations  at,  34!) 
— their  fall,  and  execution  of  the  lead- 
ers, 352  d  sfij.,  5MI — their  overthrow 
the  turning  point    of   the  revolution, 
576  —  declare    against    Napoleon    iu 
1814.  xiii.  184. 

Municipalities,  institution  of,  by  the  as- 
sembly, ii.  11 — establishment  of,  over 
the  country,  i.  572 — their  democratic 
character,  iii.  141  —  their  property 
seized  by  Napoleon,  xi.  2U8  —  its 
amount,  and  compensation  made,  ih. 

'Municipalities,  new  constitution  of,  in 
Prussia,  viii.  234. 

Munroe.  }lr,  American  commissioner, 
vii.  135. 

Munroe,  Sir  Thomas,  introduction  of  the 
Ryotwar  system  by.  vii.  602 — on  the 
necessity  of  war  in  India,  viii.  18  note. 

Minister,  count,  vii.  13!'. 

Minister,  Scheldt  closed  by  the  treaty  of, 
ii.  4 -12-  cession  of,  to  Prussia,  1M'2, 
vi.  147,  152  note— and  by  her,  1807, 
vii.  Mil  note — occupied  by  the  Allies, 
xii.  2>5. 

Munzingen,  murder  of  d'Erlach  at,  iv. 
461. 

Mu rat,  Joachim,  parentage,  birth,  and 
early  career  of.  iv.  16 — his  character, 
xi.  61  S  -his  military  abilities  and  civil 
weaknesses.  (i20— Napoleon's  opinion 
of  him.  iv.  17.  xi.  620  -  his  appear- 
ance and  dress,  and  contrast  as 
respects  these,  to  Napoleon.  621- -his 
gallantry.  622 — sei/ure  of  the  artillery 
at  Sablons  by.  iii.  626  on  the  llth 
Vendomiaire.  iv.  15— sent  from  Italy 
with  the  captured  standards,  &c.,  61 
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Murat,  continued. 

— mission  to  Paris  in  1796,  73  note — 
captures  Leghorn,  83  —  accompanies 
Napoleon  to  Egypt,  503 — during  tho 
passage  of  the  desert,  583  —  at  Sala- 
hieh,  594— at  the  bridge  of  Jacob,  630, 
632  — at  Aboukir,  645,  646,  647,  648, 
649 — returns  to  Europe,  650 — joins 
Napoleon  against  the  Directory,  v. 
197,  203,  '208 — commands  the  troops 
on  the  19th  Brumaire,  212 — dissolves 
the  Five  Hundred,  219 — 286 — passage 
of  the  Tessino  by,  363 — captures  Pla- 
centia,  366 — his  arrival  in  Italy,  1801, 
460,  462  —  advances  against  Naples, 
463 — enters  Florence,  465 — terms  im- 
posed on  Naples,  ib. — his  connection 
with  the  murder  of  d'Enghien,  vi.  314 

—  retribution    which    overtook    him, 
321 — efforts  of,  to  save  Georges,   334 
— is  created  marshal,  347 — commands 
the  cavalry,   1805,  452,   533,   notes — 
direction  of  his  march,  533 — defeats 
Auffemberg    at   Vertingen,    540  —  at 
Elchingen.  541)  —defeats  the  Austriaus 
at    Albeck.   &c.,  550  —  surrender    of 
Werneck  to  him,  551 — continued  ad- 
vance of,  568 — successes  in  pursuit,  5SO 
— defeats  the  rearguard  at  Amstetten, 
582 — his  advance  t<>  Vienna,  584,  587 
— seizure  of  the  bridge,  590,  591 — con- 
tinued successes  iu  the  pursuit,  593 — - 
foiled  by  the  finesse  of  Kutusoff,  594 

—  operations  against  Bagrathion,  596 
— check  of,  at  Rausnitz,  606 — at  Aus- 
terlitz,  611,  61*1,  617  note,  621— cre- 
ated grand-duke  of  Berg,  vii.  106 — a 
member  of   the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  145 — claims  the  principality  of 
Embdon,  143 — commands  the  cavalry 
in   1806,  196  note  —  first  movements 
and  successes  of,  205,  208  —  captures 
Naumburg,  211 — at  Jena,   215,   21  S, 
221— operations  in   pursuit,  235  —  at 
Magdeburg,  24<> — defeats  Hohenloho 
at    Loehnitz,  211 — and  at  Prent/.low, 
212  —movements  against  Bluehcr,  247 
— at  Liibeek,  250 — surrender  of  Blu- 
cher  to  him,   251 — occupies  Warsaw, 
3o5  —proposed  as  king  of  Poland,  3<>l) 

—  at  ( Jolymin,  :>1  7,  31  8—  furtheropera- 
tions,  :;:;''.!,  312     action  at  Hoff,  342  — 
combats  with  Lestocq,  .'5 14- -at  Eylau, 
315  note,  349.  351  --defeated  before 
Konigj-bcrg,    3(H  —  510  note,   516 -- 
action  at  (ilottaw,  518  —at   lleilsberg, 
5'Jo.  521,  522     and  in  ]>ursuit.  527 — at 
Friedland,  535 — 51 1 — arrival  at  Tilsit, 
517 — armistice  concluded,  ///.—  at  Til- 
sit, 551,  557 — readies   Burgos  as  lieu- 
tenant of  Napoleon,  viii.  336 — procla- 
mation   there,    3'J9  —  his    entry    into 


Madrid,  343  —  declines  to  recognise 
Ferdinand  as  king,  344 — acquiescence 
of  the  latter  in  all  his  demands,  346 — 
sends  Charles  IV.,  Godoy,  &c.,  to  Ba- 
yonne,  357 — letter  from  Napoleon  to 
him,  359  note — his  arrogant  conduct, 
360  —  massacre  and  executions  at 
Madrid,  364,  366  — throne  of  Naples  de- 
signed for,  385 — constituted  lieutenant- 
general  of  Spain,  386 — withdrawn  from 
thence,  442 — declared  king  of  Naples, 
and  his  first  measures,  570 — passage  of 
the  Niemen  by,  1812,  xi.  2 — check  of, 
at  Ostrowuo,  20 — at  Witepsk,  22— de- 
feated at  Inkowa,  35 — action  at  Kras- 
noi,  36— at  Smoleusko,  38,  39  — at 
Valutina,  47 — heads  the  advance,  61 
—  at  Borodino,  67,  76  —  attempts  to 
negotiate,  111 — losses  near  Moscow, 
118 — defeated  at  Winkowo,  124  —  at 
Malo-Jaroslawitz,  131,  133,  134— left 
in  command  after  Napoleon's  depar- 
ture, 183 — directed  to  halt  at  Wilna, 
11*4— but  falls  back  to  Dantzic,  200, 
234  —  continued  disasters  sustained, 
237  —  sets  out  for  Italy,  ib. — letter 
from  Napoleon  to  him,  238 — negotia- 
tions with  the  Allies,  316  —  forces 
under,  1813,  xii.  25.  631,  640— joins 
Napoleon,  93— at  Dresden,  103,  111, 
115  • —  operations  after  it,  123  — 
stationed  at  Frcyberg,  and  instruc- 
tions to  him,  199 —  operations  there, 
204— defeat  of,  205 —  narrow  escape 
from  capture,  206 — action  at  Magde- 
bora,  212— atLeipsic,  213,  224— leaves 
Napoleon  at  Erfurth,  207  —  negotia- 
tions, 1M4,  with  Napoleon  and  the 
Allies,  42S — his  double  dealing,  429 — • 
treaty  with  the  Allies,  and  invasion  of 
Rome,  430 — further  operations,  xiii. 
15 — captures  Ancona.  lit — secret  in- 
terview with  Fondle",  ib. — umbrage 
taken  at  proclamation  of  the  prince  of 
Naples,  ib. — repeated  defeats  of,  19, 
20— operations  in  concert  with  Belle- 
garde,  95  —  interview  with  the  pope, 
23'.) — at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  53s — . 
discussion  of  his  claims  there,  551  - 
arrogant  proceedings  of,  552 — corres- 
pondence with  Napoleon  at  Elba,  56(i — 
commences  hostilities,  (ill  —  defeated 
at  Tolentino.  and  dethroned,  612  — 
seizure  and  execution  of,  xiv.  110. 

Mura/zo,  skirmish  at,  v.  155. 

Murehison,  Sir  R.,  on  the  geology  of 
Russia,  x.  586  note. 

Murcia,  army  of,  placed  under  P.lakc,  ix. 
501 — Spanish  forces  in,  1810,  x.  3S — • 
operations  in,  1811,  174  —  and  1M2, 
4 os — army  of,  reorganised  under  Elio, 
xi.  457. 
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Murferd,  general,  iv.  188. 

Murg,  actions  on  the,  iv.  172. 

Murillo,  general,  in  Venezuela,  x.  268 — 
captures  Carthageua,  ib.  —  bis  cle- 
mency, ib. — resigns,  271. 

Murillo,  general,  placed  under  Castanos, 
xi.  458— at  Vitoria,  491,  493— at  the 
Pyrennes,  521 — at  Soraoren,  528,  532 
- — at  the  Xivelle,  xii.  354,  359 — con- 
duct of  his  troops  in  France,  361 — 
letter  of  Wellington  to  him  on  it,  382 
note — invests  Navarreins,  xiii.  44 — at 
Toulouse,  69. 

Murinais,  transportation  of,  iv.  404,  405 
—his  death,  40tj. 

Murray,  captain,  at  the  Baltic,  v.  529. 

Murray,  colonel,  operations  against  Hol- 
kar,  viii.  77,  SO. 

Murray,  colonel,  operations  in  America, 
xiii."  423,  424. 

Murray,  general,  at  the  Douro,  ix. 
412.' 

Murray,  Sir  John,  forces  under,  xi.  466 
— lauds  at  Alicante,  and  first  opera- 
tions of,  469— battle  of  Castalla,  472  — 
measures  directed  by  Wellington,  480 
—  forces  under,  xii.  642  —  expedition 
against  Tarragona,  325  —  first  opera- 
tions, 326 — his  irresolution,  and  rais- 
ing of  the  siege,  327 — attempt  at  Bala- 
guer,  328 — recalled  and  tried  by  court- 
martial,  ib.  note. 

Murviedro,  description  of,  x.  87  —  be- 
sieged by  Suchet,  88 — surrenders, 
94. 

Miua  Etonensis,  the,  viii.  11  note. 


Muscat,  treaty  with  the  Imaum  of,  viii. 
40. 

Music,  fondness  for,  in  Austria,  vi.  510. 

Musuier,  general,  x.  91 — at  Lyons,  xiii. 
21 — defeated  at  Macon,  26  —  at  Li- 
monet,  ib.  27. 

Mustapha,  sultan,  accession  of,  x.  464 — 
death  of,  468. 

Mustapha  Bairakdar,  x.  465  ct  seq. — cre- 
ated grand  vizier,  467  —  his  fall  and 
death,  468. 

Mustapha  I'asha,  defeat  of,  at  Aboukir, 
iv.  647 — made  prisoner,  649. 

Muthenthal,  position  and  danger  of  Su- 
warroff  at,  v.  133 — combat  in,  134. 

Mutiny  of  the  fleet,  the,  iv.  233 — that  of 
the  Channel  fleet,  234 —that  at  the 
Nore,  235  —  measures  of  parliament 
against,  237 — suppression  of  the,  239 

—  unconnected  with   France,  241  — 
that  in  the  fleet  oft'  Cadiz,  and  its  sup- 
pression, 243 — final  extinction  of  the, 
272. 

Mutten,  passage  of  the,  by  Suwarroff,  v. 

131. 

Muy,  marshal,  i.  283,  284. 
Myers,  colonel,  death  of,  x.  159. 
Myers,  colonel,  wounded  at  Tarragona, 

xii.  334. 
Mysore,  kingdom  of,  vii.  631,  643  —  the 

first   war    with,  644  —  invaded  from 

Bombay,  655 — invaded  by  Harris,  viii. 

24 — Wellington  governor  of  it,  34,  35 

—  partition  of  it,  35. 

Mytelene.  cruelties  of  the  Athenians  at, 
"ii.  262.' 


N 


Naab,  combat  on  the,  iv.  ISO. 

Xaefels,  combats  at.  v.  120.  132,  134. 

Nahe.  combat  on  the.  iii.  570. 

Xamur,  capture  of,  by  the  French,  1792, 
ii.  497 — evacuated  by  them,  iii.  35 — 
captured  by  the  Allies,  xii.  468. 

Xancy,  bishop  of.  i.  4M2  --motion  by,  on 
ecclesiastical  property,  589. 

Xanry,  revolt  of  the  army  at,  ii.  45 — its 
suppression  by  Bouille,  48  ct  scq. — cap- 
tured by  Blucher,  xii.  466. 

Xangis,  combat  of,  xii.  528. 

Xansouty.  general,  at  Kngen,  v.  305 — at 
Vei  tinmen,  vi.  540  —  after  Kylau,  vii. 
862— at  Friedland,  535 — viii.  176  note 

—  at  Lamlshut,   673 — at  Wagram,   ix. 
195.  197  —  corps  of,  in  Russia,  x.  630 

—  at  Borodino,  xi.   77  —  losses   of  his 
corps.  -210  note— forces,  1813.  xii.  629, 
641— at   Leipsic,  249 — at  Hanau,   275 
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—  operations  against   Blucher,   599 — 
at    Craone,    603,    605 — wounded,   609 

—  at   Laon,   613 — forces   under,  1814, 
649. 

Nantes,  bishop  of,  conducts  the  negotia- 
tions with  the  Pope,  xi.  '274  et  nn/. 

Nantes,  the  edict  of,  its  revocation,  and 
influence  of  this  on  the  Revolution,  i. 
]OS  ft  .id/.—  and  on  the  church.  144— 
retribution  which  followed  it.  111 — its 
re-enactment  designed  by  Malesherbes, 
280. 

Nantes,  importance  of  town  of,  i.  191  — 
disturbances  at,  1788.  3v2 — battle  of, 
ii.  640 — atrocities  of  Carrier  at,  f>7>  ft 
*»''/.,  iii.  -il3  et  an/. — number  who  per- 
ished at,  ii.  681,'.iii.  357  note— cruelty 
of  the  shopkeepers,  ii.  »^7 — trial  of 
the  prisoners  from,  iii.  586— entry  of 
Charette  into,  549  — his  execution  at, 
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Nantes,  continued. 

iv.  155  — victory  of  the  Yendeans  at, 
v.  167. 

Nantes,  county  of,  ii.  605. 

Nanteuille,  combat  at,  xiv.  80. 

Naiitua,  recaptured  by  the  French,  xiii. 
23. 

Napier,  major,  taken  prisoner  at  Cor- 
unna,  viii.  613  —  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
x.  300,  302. 

Napier,  colonel,  his  opinion  of  the  Span- 
iards, viii.  408 — aspersions  on  Palafox 
by,  407,  5S6,  ix.  361,  notes — account 
of  the  sack  of  Cordova  by,  viii.  486  note 
— defence  of  Sir  John  Moore  by,  627 
note- — account  of  Albuera  by,  x.  159 — 
and  of  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
297  —  on  the  charge  of  the  cavalry 
after  Salamanca,  370 — on  the  92d  regi- 
ment, xi.  523  note. 

Napier,  captain,  at  Waterloo,  xiv.  33. 

Naples,  bay  of,  iv.  507. 

Naples,  Necker  offered  the  direction  of 
the  finances  of,  i.  316 — degeneracy  of 
the  inhabitants  of,  ii.  397 — its  navy, 
1792,  356  note — treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  1793,  iii.  24 — city  of,  iv.  25 — • 
the  kingdom,  its  extent,  population, 
&.C.,  33  note — armistice  with  France, 
179<;7  80— transactions  in,  1798,  494— 
military  preparations,  495 — intrigues 
of  the  French,  496 — commencement 
of  hostilities,  500 —  the  royal  family 
retire  to  Sicily,  503- — description  of 
the  city,  507  et  .tcrj. — character  of  the 
Lazzaroni.  5i"i9 — its  military  capabili- 
ties, l/j. — indignation  on  Mack's  con- 
vention. 51 U  —  resistance  of  the  Laz- 
zaroni. 512 — capture  of  the  city,  514 
—  constituted  the  Parthenopeian  re- 
public. 515 — exactions  of  the  French 
in,  ih.  it  Kffj. — forces  under  Macdonald 
in.  1799,  v.  7 — effect  on  France  of  the 
invasion  of,  HI—  the  queen  the  cause 
of  the  outrage  at  Rastadt,  2->  note — 
affairs  of,  1799.'!-}. —  insurrection  in, 
i!5  —  Macdonald's  retreat  from,  •'//. — 
expulsion  of  the  republicans,  and  at- 
rocities of  the  royalists.  SI  —  Nelson's 
coneunvnce  in  these.  S3  ct  .in/ — her 
troops  invade  Rome,  179'.i,  15S—  hos- 
tile portion  of.  1800,412  —  invasion 
of  tin-  Roman  states  by,  462 —  its 
defeat.  il>.—  advance  of  Murat  against, 
4''i3  —  intercession  <>i  Paul  on  behalf  of, 
4'!}  — terms  granted.  4'!5 — overrun  by 
the  French,  466— treaty  with  France, 
4»!7 — again  overrun.  1^03,  vi.  223 — 
adulatory  address  to  Napoleon,  :;9>!  — 
treachery  of  the  government,  39  s  — 
neutrality  of,  ls<>5,  .037  —  affairs  of, 
during  campaign  of  Austerlitx,  (il!2 — 


occupied  by  the  Allies,  ib decree 

dethroning  the  king,  637 — overrun  by 
Joseph  Buonaparte,  vii.  83,104 — he 
raised  to  its  throne,  106 — its  state  on 
his  accession,  114 — reforms,  &c.,  by 
him,  ib. — negotiations  relative  to  in- 
demnity, 160 — provisions  of  Tilsit  re- 
garding, 559 — Murat  raised  to  throne 
of,  viii.  570 — British  expedition  against, 
ix.  340  —  proposals  of  Napoleon  re- 
garding, 1812,  x.  552  —  efforts  of  the 
Allies  to  gain,  xi.  316 — discussions  at 
congress  of  Yienna  regarding,  xiii. 
551 — dethronement  of  Murat,  and  re- 
storation of  the  Bourbons,  613. 

Naplouse,  defeat  of  the  Turks  at,  iv.  625. 

Napoleon,  fort,  x.  333  —  captured  by 
Hill,  336. 

Napper  Tandy,  a  leader  in  the  Irish 
rebellion,  iv.  530. 

Narbonne,  M.  de,  i.  581  note,  ii.  165 — 
appointed  minister  at  war,  423 — am- 
bassador to  Austria,  1813,  xi.  308 — 
remonstrates  against  the  convention 
of  Kalisch,  311  —  Napoleon's  instruc- 
tions to,  374 — 602 — envoy  to  congress 
of  Prague,  xii.  54,  61 — joins  Napoleon 
after  Pleswitz,  93. 

Narew  river,  iii.  487 — passage  of,  by 
Beuningsen,  vii.  333  —  combats  and 
operations  on,  366,  547  note. 

Narishkin,  the  countess,  vi.  527. 

Nasielsk,  combat  at.  vii.  312. 

Nassau  Sarbrook,  seizure  of,  bv  France, 
ii.  -139. 

Nassau  Usingen,  prince  of,  vii.   145. 

Nassau  \Veilberg,  prince  of,  vii.  145. 

National  Assembly,  name  of,  first  as- 
sumed by  the  Tiers  Etat,  i.  491. — Fee 
Constituent  Assembly. 

National  bankruptcy,  implied  declara- 
tion of,  in  France,  i.  357  —  actually 
existing  in  1793,  iii.  200 — declared  by 
the  directory,  iv.  372.  4<>S,  423. 

National  character,  exhibitions  of.  dur- 
ing the  Revolution,  i.  4  —  effects  of 
suffering  on,  114  —  and  of  wealth.  133 
—  influence  of  race  on,  ii.  336  —  of 
peace  and  war,  vii.  377-  the  French, 
i.  122 — varieties  of,  in  India,  vii.  610 
— the  Russian,  x.  5i>4. 

National  Convention,  the  elections  for, 
and  its  meeting,  ii.  271  — parties  in, 

272  —  recriminations    among     them, 

273  —  its  meeting  place,  274  —  abo- 
lition of  royalty,  ///.  —  financial  mea- 
sures   and    new    constitution,    /'/.  — 
accusation     of      Robespierre,     275  — 
and     of    Marat,     276  —  Robespierre 
again  impeached,  278 — the  accusations 
quashed.  281  — causes  of  their  irresolu- 
tion, 2s 2— debates  on  the  formation 
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of  a  guard,  284 — laws  against  the  emi- 
grants, 285 — decrees  proposed  against 
the    municipality,    il>. — condemnation 
of  the  king  demanded,  2S8 — discussion 
regarding  the  legality  of  his  trial,  289 
— it  is  resolved  on,   293 — he  appears 
at  the  bar,  300 — the  charges  against 
him,  ib. — his  trial,  304 — debate  on  it, 
307 — and  on  the  appeal  to  the  people, 
ib. — his    condemnation,    312- — their 
unanimity  in  condemning  him,  323 — 
incorporation  of  Savoy,  Xice,  &c.,  437 
— -propagandist  decree,    1792,    439 — 
and  instructions  to  the  generals,  440 
—  declare  war  against  Great  Britain, 
445 — consternation  caused  by  the  first 
disasters,   485 — order  the  opening  of 
the  Scheldt,  496 —  decree  against  gov- 
ernments,   498 — oppressive    measures 
in  Flanders,  499  ct  w/. — declare  war 
against  Sardinia,  /Jill — attack  Switzer- 
land,  504 — declare  war  against  Spain 
and    Holland,    522  —  effect    of   these 
measures    on  the  country,   Ib. — maxi- 
mum   demanded    from    them,    526 — 
letter  from  Dumourier  to,  532 — their 
measures  against  him,  ib. — discussions 
on    re-establishing   the    revolutionary 
tribunal,  537  ct  m-fj. — and  decree  con- 
stituting it,   541 — energetic  measures 
of,  543 — commence  domiciliary  visits, 
544 — organise  the  committee  of  gene- 
ral defence,  545 — decrees  against  the 
noblesse,    emigrants,    ifcc.,    54(.i — mea- 
sures on  the  flight  of  Dumourier,  ib. — 
establish     the     committee    of    public 
salvation,  547  --speech  of  Robespierre 
against  the  Girondists,  54  S — reply  of 
Yergniaud.552 — the  accusation  quash- 
ed, and   Marat    sent  to    the   tribunal, 
554      his    release    and    return,    556 — • 
issues  of  assignats,   and  forced  loans, 
55;)    -proposed    separation    of,    5iiO — • 
appoint  the  commission  of  Twelve,  561 
—debate  on  the  formation  of  a  guard, 
5'i2  — and  decree  for  it,   561 — menac- 
ing   deputations  to,   ib. — contests  be- 
tween the  parties  in.  565 — abolish  and 
re-enact    the   commission    of  Twelve, 
566 — insurrection  against,  on  the  31st 
May    569-— invaded  by  the  mob,   571 
—-again  attacked   on  the  2d  June.  573 
—vehement  debate  in.  574  -  are  driven 
back   by    the    mob.    575  — decree    the 
unvst  of  the  Girondist  leaders,  576  — 
and    their  trial.    57S  —  arrest   of   the 
seventy -three    Girondists.    5y5 — atro- 
cities ordered  by  them  in  La  Vendee, 
G3n  '•'  ••••<'/. —  measures   for  suppressing 
the    revolt     there.    (J4  I,    6  IS  —  bloody 
decree  of,  660. 

Levy  ordered  by,  1793,  iii.  20 — fin- 


ancial  measures,    27  —  measures    to 
counteract  Dumourier's  treason,  30 — 
appoint  Dampierre  to  the  command, 
ib. — defensive    measures,  39,  49 — su- 
persede (Justine  and  Beauharnais,  4S 
— great   levy    ordered,    51  —  proceed- 
ings against  Houchard,  70 — firmness 
shown    by,    73 — cruelties    ordered    in 
Alsace,   SO — measures  for  recovering 
it,  82 — efforts  to   resist   the   Spanish 
invasion,  85 — and   against  Lyons,   (.»2 
ct  txq. — cruelties  ordered    there,  98 — 
approve  the  execution  of  them.  113 — 
preparations  for  the  siege  of  Toulon, 
116  —  decree   against   it,    123 — their 
conduct  of  this  campaign,  12'! — aspect 
after  the  fall  of  the  Girondists,  139— 
vest  the  executive  in  the  committee, 
1  40 — appoint  the  committee  of  gene- 
ral safety,  ib.  —Girondist  coalition  of 
the    departments    against,    142 — their 
measures  to  break  it,  14<i — their  vic- 
tory,   ib. — the    constitution    of    1793, 
148  et  gey. — the  law  of  the  suspected, 
149 — Laplanche's  report  before,  153 — 
new  calendar  instituted,  //;. — addition- 
al  powers  conferred  on  the  Tribunal, 
1 54 — decree  against  British  commerce, 
ib. — decree  vesting  supreme  power  in 
the  committee,  156 — trial  of  the  queen 
proposed,  162 — and  decreed,  163 — and 
that  of  Kgalite,   172 — decree  for  the 
destruction  of  the  royal  tombs,  173  — 
and  of  monuments,  177 — abjuration  of 
Christianity,    178  —  the   Goddess    of 
Reason,    179 — decree  regarding  natu- 
ral    children,    1  S3  —  suppression    of 
schools,  tte..  and   confiscation  of   the 
property  of  the  hospitals,  ib. — speech 
of  the   bishop   of  IHois  before,   184  — 
honouis    paid    to    Marat.    1>5  —  vast 
public  mea.-ures  of.  1793.1>b' — decree 
relative  to  the  assignats.  1M) — decrees 
relative  to  sale  of  corn,  bread,  &e.,  1  90 
--profligacy    of   its    members,    ];i2  — 
measures    for    providing    subsistence, 
and  expenditure  on  this.  1.'"! — decrees 
regarding    the    national   debt,    199  — 
against  forestallers,  public  companies, 
iVc.,    2i.ni— -and   for   the    regulation  of 
prices,  2ii:>> — further  measures  regard- 
ing subsistence,  '2^7 — lirst  appearance 
of    moderation     in.    214  -—  increased 
powers  given  to  Ihe  committee.  221  — 
speech  of  Robespierre  against  the  1  )an- 
tonists    and  Anarchists.    225  — and   of 
St  Just,  227 — subjugation  of  the  mu- 
nicipality by.   23o— secret   leaning    to 
1  >.mton.  233     agitation  on   his  arrest, 
2:'>  4 — speech  of  Robespierre,  and  their 
subservience.  235 —- decree    to  secure 
the  condemnation,  of  the  Dautouiats, 
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National  Convention,  continued. 

240 — submission  to  Robespierre,  254 
—  decrees  .against  the  ex-nobles,  &c., 
257 — speech  of  Robespierre  on  the 
Supreme  Being,  271 — decree  the  re- 
cognition of  Him,  275 — decree  forbid- 
ding quarter  to  the  British,  &c.,  279, 
431,  432 — at  the  fete  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  280 — reorganisation  of  the  re- 
volutionary tribunal,  283  —  debate 
upon  it,  284 — secret  views  of  Robes- 
pierre against,  286 — measures  for  re- 
lief of  pauperism,  291  note — decree 
for  the  trial  of  the  farmers-general, 
305 — implicated  in  the  atrocities  of 
Lebon,  312 — first  appearance  of  reac- 
tion against  terrorism,  319 — decision 
on  the  affair  of  Catherine  Theot,  321 
— estrangement  of  Robespierre,  ib. — 
measures  against  him,  325  —  com- 
mencement of  the  struggle  with  him, 
and  his  last  speech,  330 — discussion 
on  it,  333 — conspiracy  in  the  Jacobins 
against,  334 — general  union  against 
Robespierre,  335 — meeting  of  the  9th 
Thermidor,  336  et  seq. — speeches  of 
St  Just  and  Tallien,  337— of  Billaud 
Varennes,  338 — decree  the  arrest  of 
Henriot,  &c.,  340 — and  of  Robespierre 
and  his  associates,  341 — they  adjourn, 
ib. — the  municipality  in  insurrection 
against  them,  342 — again  meet,  and 
their  danger,  344 — Henriot,  &c.,  de- 
creed horx  la  loi,  345 — are  joined  by 
the  canoneers  and  sections,  34  G — 
and  by  the  canoneers  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  349 — their  victory,  350  et  scq. — 
correspondence  of  the  democrats  in 
England  with,  379,  383  note — military 
preparations  for  1794,  40:3  —  negotia- 
tions with  Spain,  440 — energy  of  their 
external  administration,  4 S3 — exhaus- 
tion of  France  under  their  govern- 
ment, 539- — treaty  with  the  Vencleans, 
519 — order  the  execution  of  the  Qui- 
beron  emigrants,  559 — character  of 
the  party  who  overthrew  Robespierre, 
579  —  are  compelled  to  a  humane 
cimrsc,  ib. — various  decrees  of,  5b2 — 
premature  denunciation  of  the  Jaco- 
bins, 5>3 — clo.se  the  Jacobin  club,  5. -5 
• — order  the  trial  of  Carrier,  5S7 — re- 
voke the  decrees  against  the  priests, 
5SS —  abrogate  the  law  of  the  maxi- 
mum. 590 — the  Jacobin  leaders  im- 
peached, 591  —  insurrection  against, 

fi!»;5 invaded  by  the  mob,  5!'l — their 

victory,  and  humane  use  of  it,  595  - 
insurrection  of  20th  May,  599-  again 
invaded  by  the  mob,  and  murder  of 
Feraud.  6"0 — the  majority  retire,  'iol 
— their  victory,  but  are  again  availed, 


602 — finally  victorious,  603 — measures 
regarding  the  maximum,  606 — finally 
abolish  it,  and  the  forced  requisitions, 
607 — measures  regarding  the  assignats, 
ib. — and  for  alleviating  the  distress  in 
Paris,  608 — new  issues  of  assignats, 
609 — reorganise  the  national  guard, 
610 — abolish  the  revolutionary  tribu- 
nal, 612 — formation  of  a  new  consti- 
tution, and  report  of  Boissy  d'Anglas 
on  it,  ib. — increasing  influence  of  the 
Girondists,  615  —  treatment  of  the 
dauphin,  and  liberation  of  the  duch- 
esse  d'Angouleme,  ib. —  the  constitu- 
tion of  1795,  617 — opposition  to  it, 
619 — decree  for  re-electing  two-thirds 
of  the  members,  ib. — denounced  by 
the  royalists,  620 — throw  themselves 
on  the  army,  622 — measures  to  crush 
the  insurrection,  624— appoint  Napo- 
leon commander,  625,  iv.  15 — their 
victory,  and  humanity  after  it,  iii.  627 
• — election  of  the  councils,  the  direc- 
tory, &c.,  628 — their  dissolution,  and 
review  of  their  history,  ib. 

National  debt  of  Austria,  the,  vi.  496, 
519. 

National  debt  of  France,  contraction  of, 
on  the  authority  of  the  crown,  i.  203 — 
statistics  relating  to,  215  et  scq.,  218, 
ii.  IS — confusion  of  the  old  and  new, 
iii.  199 — confiscation  of  two-thirds,  iv. 
372,  408,  423 — compared  with  that  of 
Britain,  v.  645. 

National  debt  of  Great  Britain,  the,  in 
1792,  ii.  355  —  compared  with  the 
French,  v.  645 — commencement  of, 
and  its  causes,  vii.  5 — its  growth,  and 
comparison  with  income.  7  —  its 
amount  on  Pitt's  accession,  9 — estab- 
lishment of  sinking  fund  for  reducing 
it,  \?> — its  amount,  and  modification 
of  the  fund,  1802,  18  —amount  paid 
off,  19,  20  note — and  since  the  peace, 
27 — would  have  been  discharged  in 
1845  had  Pitt's  system  been  adhered 
to,  29 — additions  to,  by  his  system  of 
borrowing,  60 — proportion  of  it  con- 
tracted for  subsidies,  fee..  71  note  it 
must  ruin  the  empire,  78— state  of  it, 
1  >  1'i,  xiii.  667 — its  increase  during  the 
war,  xiv.  152. 

National  debt.  India,  vii.  586  note. 

National  debt,  Prussia,  vii.  IS:',  185. 

National  debt,  Spain,  viii.  400. 

National  debt,  the  United  States,  xiii. 
311,  312. 

National  domains  in  France,  value  of  the, 
iii.  27,  187,  460— obstacles  to  sale  of, 
607 — measures  for  it,  iv.  3t'0. 

National  guard,  first  organisation  of.  i. 
533 — Lafavette  made  commander,  55U 
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— formation  and  arming  of,  574 — their 
Bupineness  during  the  atrocities  in  the 
provinces,  588 — join  the  mob  on  the 
5th  October,  618  —  disperse  them  on 
the  11  tli,  ii.  6  —  generally  established 
over  France,  36 — strength,  &c.,  of  those 
of  Paris,  37 — their  firmness  against  the 
mob,  51 — their  jealousy  of  the  consti- 
tutional guard,  150 — their  firmness  on 
the  20th  June,  184,  1 85  —  Lafayette 
fails  to  rouse  them,  191 — their  irreso- 
lution on  the  10th  August,  211 — their 
indecision  during  the  massacres  in  the 
prisons,  2ti4 — tendency  of,  to  resist  the 
municipalities,  iii.  141 — their  devotion 
to  the  committee,  261 — and  to  Kobes- 
pierre,  290  — join  the  Convention  on 
the  9th  Thermidor,  347 — new  organi- 
sation of,  605,  610  — royalist  reaction 
amoug,613 — joint  lie  insurgents  against 
the  constitution  of  1795,  622 — defeated 
on  the  llth  Vendemiaire,  626  —  the 
command  offered  to  Napoleon,  iv.  12 
— reorganisation  of,  1805,  vi.  453 — and 
again,  1813,  xi.  294— and  1814,  xii.  471 
presentation  of  the  king  of  Rome  to 
them,  &c.,  472. 

National  guard  of  Versailles  on  the  5th 
October,  i.  019,  621. 

National  guard.-;,  organisation  of,  in  Lom- 
bardy,  iv.  72. 

National  ignorance,  on,  i.  429. 

National  progress  and  decline,  alterna- 
tions of,  xiv.  210. 

National  suffering,  influence  of,  iii.  575, 
576,  635. 

National  vices,  the  cause  of  revolutions, 
i.  240  cf  xr*i. 

National  wars  of  England,  the  early,  i. 
67. 

National  wealth,  the  Economists  i>n.  i. 
184. 

Natron,  defeat  of  Mourad  Bey  at,  iv.  645. 

Nal/mer,  general,  \i.  233. 

Nauders,  occupation  of,  by  the  French, 
v.  1  4. 

Nauendorf,  general,  iv.  IS!) — at  Emmen- 
diniren,  192  —  at  Hoheublau,  193 — • 
check  of,  on  the  Kliiue,  v.  40  —  at 
Engen,  v.  307. 

Naulin,  a  surgeon,  iii.  615. 

Naumburj:,  capture  of,  by  the  French, 
vii.  211  - — advance  of  Nap>leou  to, 
1S13,  xi.  31'.). 

Nautilus,  capture  of  the,  xiii.  431. 

Navadel  Key.  advance  of  Marmont  to,  x. 
348. 

Naval  actions,  decisive  nature  of,  vi.  479 
— armistice,  proposed,  v.  4»>2 — power  of 
England,  effect  of  her  Revolution  on, 
i.  55 — its  steadfast  growth,  vii.  125-— 
that  of  France,  its  continued  decay,  vi. 


646 — successes  of  Britain  during  the 
war,  summary  of,  xiv.  147 — war, 
change  in  Napoleon's  system  of,  vii. 
124. 

Naval  Moral,  occupation  of,  by  Soult,  ix. 
436. 

Navarre,  physical  features  of,  viii.  401  — 
constituted  a  military  government,  ix. 
500,  x.  30 — increase  of  guerillas  in,  122 
— atrocities  of  Bessieres  in,  131 — ope- 
rations in,  1813,  xi.  475. 

Navarreins,  investment  of,  by  the  British, 
xiii.  44. 

Navarro,  marshal,  iii.  440. 

Navas  de  Tolosas,  skirmish  at,  ix.  501. 

Navigation  laws,  value  of  the,  to  Great 
Britain,  xiv.  164 — influence  of  Hus- 
kisson  in  inducing  their  abandonment, 
ix.  647,  650. 

Naviglio,  combat  at,  v.  3G3. 

Navy,  the  British,  its  early  importance, 
ii.  345 — in  1792,  i.  124,  ii.  356 — abuses 
then  existing,  357  —  1794,  iii.  379 — • 

1795,  536  —  its  supremacy,  1796,  iv. 
199—1797,  231 — reforms  in,  after  the 
mutiny,  242—1798,  418—1799,  v,  5— 
1800,  265 — 1801,515 — compared  with 
the  French,  1793  and  1801,  643—1803, 
vi.  238— its  inefficient  state,  1804,  247 
— restoration  of,  under  Melville,  252 — 
total  expenditure  for  it,  v.  650,  vii.  71, 
notes — bill  for    introducing  Catholics 
into  it,  449—1809,  ix.  329—1810,  498 
—  compared  with  population  and  re- 
venue,  457—1811,  678—1812,  679- 
its  decline  during  the  peace,  xi.  2S9 — 
its  progress  during  the  war,  423  —  its 
amount  at  the  close,  424 — 1813,  436 — 
1814,    xii.    4i>l  —  statistics   connected 
with  it,  xiv.  147- — uniform  policy  of 
the  government  to  support  it,  164. 

Navy  of  France,  the,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  i.  124  —  its  decay 
during  the  early  years,  ii.  159  — 
weakening  of  it  induced  by  the  Revo- 
lution, iii.  378  —  compared  with  the 
British,  '''<..  v.  643 — report  on  its  state, 

1796.  iv.  200— measures  for  recruiting 
it,  ]  Mi2,  vi.  49  -  ett'eets  of  the  loss  of'St 
Domingo  on.  98 —  Napoleon's  designs 
for  it,  211 — it  the  object  in  his  sei/.urt; 
of  Genoa,  39!)  —  character  of  it,  vii.  ]  2 '3 
— 1813,  xi.   2s8 — conscription  for  it, 
296. 

Navy  of  Holland,  the,  iii.  463 — its  former 
glory,  H>. 

Navv  of  the  Northern  confederation,  the, 
v.  510. 

Navy  of  Russia,  the.  x.  5>  I — general  dis- 
inclination to  it,  ">s.r>. 

Navy  of  Spain,  the.  1792,  i.  125,  viii. 
427. 
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Navy  of  the  United  States,  the,  xiii.  309, 
384. 

N  eagle,  colonel,  ix.  164. 

Neapolitan  Campagna,  the,  iv.  29. 

Necker,  M., early  history  of,  i.  297 — causes 
of  his  appointment,  300  —  appointed 
director  of  the  treasury  and  director- 
general  of  the  finances,  ib. — statements 
of  the  revenue,  &c.,  by  him,  218  note 
—his  system,  and  first  financial  mea- 
sures, 301 — his  character,  302 — views 
on  the  American  war,  303 — loans  for 
its  expenses,  309  —  embarrassment 
caused  by  them,  ib. — his  measures  for 
relieving  these,  310 — proposes  provin- 
cial states-general,  311 — anecdote  of 
him,  313  note — coalition  against  him, 
313 — refused  a  seat  in  the  council,  315 
— and  resigns,  ib. — regret  occasioned 
by  his  resignation,  316  note  —  re- 
venue and  expenditure  under  him, 
331  note — his  indignation  atCalonne's 
exposure  of  his  accounts,  3-31 — attack 
by  him  on  Calonne,  335 — controversy 
between  them,  and  his  banishment, 
336.  337— recalled  in  1788,  389— joy 
on  his  restoration,  392  —  regulations 
for  the  convocation  of  the  states- 
general,  393 — his  influence  at  this  time, 
396— convokes  the  Notables,  397,  401 
— duplication  of  the  Tiers  Etat  by  him, 
402 — his  reasons  for  it,  404 — arrange- 
ments for  the  elections  in  Paris,  4(>1> — 
his  conduct  on  the  riot  at  Reveillon's, 
415 — views  on  the  union  of  the  orders, 
416 — his  error  in  convoking  the  states- 
general.  422 —  Napoleon's  opinion  of 
him,  ib. — nature  of  his  errors,  424 — 
effect  of  his  concessions,  425 — speech 
of,  on  the  opening  of  the  states-general, 
437 — financial  statements,  438  note — 
his  view  of  the  crisis,  and  declining 
influence,  43.S  — attack  by  Mirabeau 
on  him.  45} — his  opinion  of  Mirabeau, 
455 — his  popularity,  475 — and  irreso- 
lution, 476 — his  error  with  regard  to 
the  union  of  the  orders,  464  —  mea- 
sures for  reconciling  them,  497  —  on 
the  disposition  of  the  army,  ib.  note — 
impracticability  of  his  measures,  497 — • 
negotiations  with  Mirabeau,  5ol  — 
tenders  his  resignation,  5o7 — his  inde- 
cision.5  lit —  isdisinissed,527 — recalled, 
576— amnesty  proclaimed  by,  and  its 
reversal,  57^ — report  on  the  state  of 
]•' ranee,  60(1 — on  the  finances,  602  — 
and  on  the  public  distress,  (i!2  —  pro- 
perty tax  proposed,  ib.  —  retirement 
from  the  ministry,  ii.  II  -— e fleets  of 
his  duplication  of  the  Tiers  Ktat,  i. 
556,  iii.  6:'.l  — on  the  constitution  of 
1795,  iv.  411 — interview  of  jXapoleon 


with,  v.  352— on  the  issue  of  the  Re- 
volution, vi.  358. 

Necker,  madame,  romantic  history  of,  i. 
298  note—  her  character  and  influence, 
298—314,  316  note. 

Necker  or  Neckar,  combats  on  the,  iii. 
570,  iv.  172,  177  —  provisions  regard- 
ing, at  congress  of  Vienna,  xiii.  549. 

Neerwinden,  sec  Nerwiude. 

Neethe,  skirmish  on  the,  viii.  3. 

Negapatam,  capture  of,  by  the  British, 
vii.  654. 

Negro  river,  the,  x.  233. 

Negroes,  of  St  Domingo,  indications  of 
character  from  the,  vi.  135  —  their 
numbers,  &c.,  there,  99 — effects  of  their 
emancipation  by  Britain,  i.  115,  vii. 
405,  409,  ix.  664  — maintenance  of  their 
numbers  in  the  West  Indies,  vii.  398 
— effects  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  on,  404,  408  —  their  rate  of  in- 
crease in  the  United  States,  xiii.  282 
. — are  there  excited  by  the  British  to 
revolt,  442. 

Nehrung,  isle  of,  vii.  503. 

Neipperg,  count,  xii.  94 — skirmish  of,  at 
Neustadt,  180. 

Neisse,  besieged  by  the  French,  vii.  327 
— captured,  498. 

Neisse,  passage  of  the,  by  the  French,  xi. 
401. 

Nelson,  Horatio,  lord,  parentage,  birth, 
and  early  life  of,  iv.  251 — his  charac- 
ter, 253  et  scq  — a  cotemporary  of  Wel- 
lington's, viii.  2  —  his  first  service  in 
Corsica,  iii.  392 — at  the  battle  of  Cape 
St  Vincent,  iv.  247,  248,  249  —  bom- 
bards Cadiz,  251  —  expedition  against 
Teneriffe,  269  —  is  wounded,  270  — 
created  Sir  Horatio,  278 — 560 — move- 
ments in  pursuit  of  the  French,  569, 
596 — their  narrow  escape  on  the  way 
to  Egypt,  569  —  arrives  at  Aboukir, 
597 — his  plan  and  battle  of  the  Nile, 
598  c t  xcq. — is  wounded.  604 — want  of 
frgates  prevents  his  destroying  the 
transports,  608  —  honours  conferred 
on,  ib. — his  arrival  at  Naples,  and  its 
effects,  4J)7— his  opinion  of  Mack,  499 

—  his  conduct  with   regard  to  the  in- 
surgents there,  v.   83  <-t  m/.  —  second 
in  command  of  the  Baltic  fleet.  519 — 
battle    of   the    Ualt.ic,    526    t-t    M/.  — 
armistice  concluded,  534—  visit  to  the 
prince-royal,  ;uid  negotiations,  538 — 
measures  proposed  by  him  against  the 
coalition,  550 — appointed  to  the  chief 
command,  and  sails  for  Cronstadt,  551 
—conciliatory  proceedings  there,  •/',.  <t 
,vt '/. — returns  to  England,  552 — defeat- 
ed at  Boulogne,  617— vi.  19;',.  238,287 

—  pursuit   of  Villcueuvo    by,    430  — 
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penetrates  Napoleon's  designs,  434 — 
his  return  to  Europe,  Hi. — and  to  Eng- 
land, 442  —  resumed  the  command, 
450  —  anecdote  of  him,  ib.  note  —  his 
reception  by  the  fleet,  457 — stratagem 
to  draw  Villeneuve  out,  458 — its  suc- 
cess, 459 — his  plan  of  battle,  460 — his 
last  signal,  403 — battle  of  Trafalgar, 
404  ct  set/. — is  mortally  wounded,  467 
—  his  last  hours  and  death,  409  — 
honours  conferred  on  his  family,  his 
funeral  and  character,  470  ct  aeq. 

Nemours,  capture  of,  by  the  Allies,  xii. 
520 — evacuated,  530 — again  occupied 
by  them,  xiii.  110. 

Nepaul  tribes,  the,  vii.  032 — treaty  with, 
viii.  40. 

Nepi,  defeat  of  the  Neapolitans  at,  iv. 
501. 

Neptune,  the  British,  at  Trafalgar,  vi. 
461,  405,  409. 

Neptune,  the  French,  at  Trafalgar,  vi. 
400. 

Neptuno,  the.  at  Trafalgar,  vi.  474. 

Neresheim,  action  at,  iv.  ]  78. 

Nero,  the  consul,  tactics  of,  x.  119. 

Nersvinde,  battle  of,  iii.  32. 

Nesles,  the  marquis  de,  i.  392. 

Nesselrode,  count,  xii.  554 — arranges  the 
capitulation  of  Paris,  xiii.  173 — at  the 
council  regarding  the  settlement  of 
France,  1 82  —  signs  the  final  treaty 
with  Napoleon,  2i>7 — and  the  second 
treaty  of  Paris,  xiv.  100 — sketch  of  his 
career,  &c.,  xiii.  2"7  note. 

Netherlands,  formation  of  the  kingdom 
of,  xiii.  53s,  540 -—it  partition  in  1830, 
ix.  229  —  the  king  creates  Wellington 
prince  of  Waterloo,  xiv.  101 — extent 
of  the  modern  kingdom,  iii.  401  note. 
— ,SVc  Flanders. 

Neubevern,  passage  of  the  Inn  by  Mor- 
eau  at,  v.  428. 

Ncuburg.  combat  at,  v.  321 — passage  of 
the  Danube  by  the  French  at,  vi.  539. 

Neueneck,  defeat  of  the  French  at,  iv. 
459. 

Neut'chateau,  F.  de,  vi.  352. 

Neufchatel,  residence  of  Rousseau  at,  i. 
Io7,  17"— cession,  to  France,  vi.  030 
— Berthier  created  prince  of,  vii.  1"7 
note — annexed  to  Switzerland,  xiii. 
5  !  <. 

Neui'chatel,  lake  of,  iv.  435. 

Neukirehen,  combats  at,  is*.  1^0,  v.  4-1(5. 

Neumarkt.  combats  at.  is*.  1M,  21'0,  3"2, 
viii.  OsS. 

Neuport,    capture,    by    the    French,    ii. 


x.  597 — abandoned  by  the  French,  xL 
327 — skirmish  at,  xii.  180. 
Neustettin,  reception  of  the  Russians  in, 

xi.  244  note. 

Neutrals,  maritime  code  regarding,  adopt- 
ed by  the  Allies,  iii.  63 — decree  of  the 
Directory  against,  iv.  533 — usages  of 
maritime  lasv  regarding,  v.  48o — prin- 
ciples laid  down  and  admitted,  481 — • 
Lord  Stosvell  on,  483 — principles  gene- 
rally recognised  till  1780,  484 — various 
authorities  on,  485  note — first  resist- 
ance to  the  established  usage,  486 — 
principles  of  the  armed  neutrality, 
487 — which  are  afterwards  abandoned, 
488 — their  losses  toward  the  close  of 
the  war,  490 — they  again  form  a  coali- 
tion, 493,  497  ct  ne>j. — principles  as- 
serted by  them,  500  —  arguments  in 
defence  of  these,  503 — settlement  of 
the  question  regarding,  1801,  552 — 
differences  between  Great  Britain  and 
America  regarding,  vii.  132  —  provi- 
sions of  Tilsit  regarding,  564. 

Neuville,  Hyde  de,  v.  277,  vi.  301  note. 

Neuville,  madame  de,  ii.  8. 

Neuwied,  the  French  cross  the  Rhine  at, 
1795,  iii.  507 — recaptured  by  the  Aus- 
trians,  509 — Rhine  passed  by  Jourdau 
at,  iv.  103 — repassed,  164 — and  again 
passed,  175— battle  of,  329. 

Nevada  de  Toluco,  mount,  x.  220  note. 

Neviere,  M.,  iii.  142. 

Nevis,  attack  of  the  French  on,  vi.  42S. 

New  Castile,  sec  Castile. 

New  Forest,  formation  of  the,  i.  03. 

Ness*  Granada,  government  of,  x.  251 — 
population  of,  1810,  242  note. 

Nesv  Hampshire,  opposition  of,  to  the 
war.  xiii.  434. 

New  Orleans,  city  of,  xiii.  306 — expedi- 
tion again.>t,  402 — battle  of,  403 — re- 
flections on  it,  47". 

New  Ross,  defeat  of  the  Irish  rebels  at, 
iv.  528. 

New  York,  city  of,  xiii.  306  —  Lafayette 
at  the  Mege  of.  i.  404  note — threatened 
repudiation  of  debt  by  the  state,  xiii. 
313. 

Newark,  burning  of,  xiii.  423. 

Newcastle,  population  of,  ii.  347  note. 

Nesverofskoi.  general,  forces  under.  1812 
x.  032 — at  Ivrasnoi,  xi.  30 —  reaches 
Smolensk' >,  37  —  at  Borodino,  73 — at 
the  Ivat/.bach,  xii.  147. 

Newfoundland,  destruction  of  shipping, 
>S:c..  at,  iv.  2"! — stipulations  of  Amiens 
regarding  the  fisheries,  v.  O-j-J,  01"  - 
and  of  treaty  of  Paris,  xiii.  230. 

Newtonbarry,  defeat  of  the  Irish  rebels 
at.  iv.  52^. 

Ney,  Michel,  marshal,  duke  of  Elchin- 
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Ney,  continued. 

gen,  and  prince  of  Moskwa,  early  his- 
tory and  character  of,  iv.  181  note, 
xi.  622  et  seq. — passage  of  the  Rhine 
by,  iv.  162 — his  firmness  at  Am  berg, 
181,  182 — operations  against  Kray,  v. 
317  —  defeated  at  Ampfing,  418— at 
Hohenlindeu,  42'2,  425,  426' — overruns 
Switzerland,  vi.  171 — convention  with 
the  Swiss.  232 — corps  of,  in  Army  of 
England,  234 — created  marshal,  347 — 
embarkation  of  the  troops  at  Boulogne 
under,  44(i  note — corps  under,  in  the 
grand  army,  533  note — direction  of  his 
march,  5-33 — advanced  to  watch  Ulm, 
542 — defeats  the  Austrians  at  Guuz- 
burg,  544  — check  of,  at  Hasslach,  ib. 
• — -approaches  Ulm,  546 — victory  of,  at 
Elchingen,  548 — carries  the  heights  of 
Miclielsberg,  552 — moved  towards  the 
Tyrol,  568 — operations  there,  575  et 
sc'i.  —  moves  to  join  Massena,  579 — 
commands  the  6th  corps,  1806,  vii. 
I!i5  note  —  movements  before  Jena, 
205,  211— at  Jena,  215,  218,  219— in 
pursuit,  235  —  captures  Magdeburg, 
252 — and  Thorn,  305 — movements  on 
the  Bug,  ib. — operations  against  Les- 
tocq,  311— position  of  his  winter-quar- 
ters, 323 — surprised  by  Benuingsen, 
334 — concentrates  his  troops,  335 — 
further  operations,  338,  339,  342  — 
combats  with  Lestocq,344 — at  Kylau, 
345  note,  349  357 — 365 — combats  at 
Guttstadt,  487,  514 — forces  under,  510 
note — joined  by  Launes,  516 — at 
Heilsberg,  520— at  Friedland,  535,  536, 
537 — revenue  bestowed  on,  viii.  174 
note — corps  under,  in  Spain,  572  note 
— at  Tudela,  584,  5S5 — further  opera- 
tions, 5S7,  595,  601  —  movements 
against  Moore,  602,  6f»7  —  ix.  345 — 
operations  in  Galicia,  398 — captures 
Oviedo,  ih. — joins  Soult  at  Lugo,  399, 
418  —  operations  to  intercept  Welling- 
ton, 422 — disasters  in  Galicia,  and  re- 
treat from  it,  4. '52  —  retires  toward 
Leon,  437 — defeat  of  Sir  R.  Wilson  by, 
ib.  —  succeeded  by  Marchand,  441 — . 
plared  under  Massena,  499.  517 — at 
liusaco.  524  —  commands  the  rear- 
guard during  the  retreat,  542,  513 — 
superseded  by  Loison,  544 — at  Fuentcs 
d'Onore,  549  — corps  under,  on  enter- 
ing Russia,  x.  63o  action  at  Krasnoi, 
xi.  36 — at  Smolensko,  3S,  39-  at  Yalu- 
tina,  46,  47 — during  advance  to  Mos- 
cow, 62 — at  Borodino,  71,  7'>.  77 — 
urges  retreating  after  it,  86, 119 — 1 25  — 
covers  the  march  to  Malo-Jaroslawitz, 
12S,  132— at  Wiazma,  14D — commands 
the  rearguard,  142 — able  management 


of  it,  150,  1C1— battle  of  Krasnoi,  167 
— heroism  of  his  retreat,  168,  169 — 
losses  during  it,  171 — at  the  Beresiua, 
178—  during  the  retreat  from  it,  181 — 
at  Wilna,  189 — and  at  Kowno,  191 — 
the  last  man  to  leave  Russia,  ib. — ar- 
rives at  Gumbinnen,  192 — losses  of, 
before  the  cold,  210  note — position  of, 
1813,  323— his  corps,  340— advance  to 
Weissenfels,  and  junction  with  Eugene, 
349 — advance  to  Liitzeu,  353 — opera- 
tions there,  354,  356,  361 — losses  of  his 
corps,  363  note — moved  toward  Berlin, 
366 — passage  of  tbe  Elbe  by,  372 — at 
Bautzen,  379,  382,  387,  390,  391,  392— 
operations  in  Silesia,  xii.  95,  86 — at 
Dresden,  11 0,1 13, 117 — succeeds  Oudi- 
not  after  Gross  Beeren,  158 — forces 
under,  159 — operations  against  Berna- 
dotte,  161— battle  of  Deunewitz,  162 
et  seq. — errors  of,  there,  167 — attempts 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Wittenberg,  182 — 
desertion  of  Saxon  troops  from,  184 — 
retreat  of,  on  Leipsic,  196 — junction 
with  Napoleon,  200— reoccupies  Des- 
sau, 203 — position  at  Mockern,  215 — 
forces,  630,  640  —  battle  of  Mockeru, 
•2-28  et  seq. — at  Leipsic,  240, 248 — during 
retreat  from  it,  254,  268  note — forces 
under,  1814,  447,  649— retreat  of,  be- 
fore Schwartzeuberg,  474 — at  La  Ro- 
thiere,  483  —  at  Montmirail,  504— at 
Craoue,  603,  604,  610— at  Laon,  611, 
613,  614— drives  the  Allies  from  Chal- 
ons, 626 — at  Arcis-sur-Aube,  xiii.  116, 
117- — at  Vitry,  123 — mission  from  the 
emperor  to  the  Allies,  197— secession 
from  his  cause,  200 — signs  the  final 
treaty  between  Napoleon  and  the  Al- 
lies, 207 — his  reception  of  the  Comte 
d'Artois,  230 — marches  against  Napo- 
leon on  the  return  from  Elba,  576 — his 
betrayal  of  the  Bourbons,  579 — his 
own  statement  regarding  it,  580  note 

—  proclamation  to  the  army.  ih.  —  is 
sent  toward  Quatre  Bras,  638  —  first 
movements,    647  —  battle   of    Quatre 
Bras,  650 — retreats,  657 — at  Waterloo, 
xiv.  12,  21,  22,  28,  31— report  to  the 
chamber  on  the  state  of  the  army,  81 

—  his  trial  resolved  on.  103 — arrested, 
104 — tried  and  condemned.  105—  his 
death,   Id7 — conduct  of   Wellington 
and  Louis  regarding  it,  108,  109. 

Ney,  madame,  xiv.  106. 

Niagara,  falls  of,  xiii.  273. 

N  ia<;ara,  fort, evacuated  by  the  Americans, 
xiii.  389 — captured  by  the  British,  424. 

Nice,  the  council  of,  i.  20. 

Nice,  Maury  created  archbishop  of,  i.  458 
— overrun  by  France,  ii.  437,  503  — 
and  incorporated,  437,  506 — formally 
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ceded,  iv.  60 — arsenal  of,  41 — occupied 
by  the  Austrians,  v.  345. 

Nicholas,  the  Emperor,  x.  565  uote,  583, 
59-2. 

Nicholl,  captain,  viii.  82. 

Nicols,  general,  iv.  201. 

Nieopolis,  captured  by  the  Russians,  x. 
488—  dismantled,  490. 

Nidda,  repulse  of  the  French  at,  ii.  507 
— combat  at,  xii.  281. 

Niebla,  besieged  by  Blake,  x.  173 — castle 
of,  destroyed,  379. 

Niebuhr,  works  of,  ix.  571. 

Niemen,  the  river,  iii.  487 — retreat  of 
the  Russians  to,  1806,  vii.  546 — ap- 
proach of  the  French  to,  1812,  x.  621 
— passage  of  it,  ib.,  xi.  1 — Augereau 
brought  up  to.  55 — repassage  of,  dur- 
ing the  retreat,  191. 

Nicnburg,  capture  of,  by  the  French,  vii. 
25:5. 

Nieuport,  capture  of,  by  the  French,  iii. 
428 — surrendered  by  treaty  of  Paris, 
xiii.  235. 

Nightingale,  general,  at  Yimeira,  viii. 
529. 

Niketin,  general,  at  La  Rothiere,  xii. 
483. 

IS'ile,  battle  of  the,  iv.  599  ct  scq. — its 
effect  on  the  schemes  of  Napoleon, 
009—on  the  army,  611 — in  France, 
(512 — at  Naples,  497 — and  in  Europe, 
v.  1. 

Nile  river,  the,  iv.  572 — its  inundations, 
and  their  effects,  573 — action  between 
the  flotillas  on,  5S5  —  arrival  of  the 
French  at,  584 — defeat  of  the  Janiz- 
zuriis  at,  v.  561 — arrival  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  army  at,  593. 

Nilometer,  the,  iv.  573. 

Nimeguen,  capture  of,  by  Ficlicgru,  iii. 
452. 

Nimes,  predominance  of  the  Girondists 
at.  iii.  143. 

Ninon  d'Euclos,  bequest  by,  to  Voltaire, 
i.  157. 

Nisas,  Carrion,  viii.  157. 

Nisines.  atrocities  at,  i.  5S3 — tumults 
at,  ii.  52. 

Nive.  battle  of  the,  xii.  364  ct  seq. — re- 
sults of  the  battles  on,  380. 

Nivelle.  battle  of  the,  xii.  353  ct  scq. — its 
results,  U59. 

Nizam,  territories,  &c.,  of  the,  vii.  630 — 
alliance  with  the  British,  615 — his  de- 
sertion of  them.  //(. — again  joins  them, 
675  —  cessions  from  Mysore  to  him, 
6>1  — is  refused  aid  and  joins  the 
French,  6^3,  6s! — again  joins  the 
P>riti>h.  viii.  21 — cessions  from  him, 
39. 

Nizam  Jedeed.  the,  in  Turkey,  x.  463. 

VOL.  XIV. 


Nizza,  defeat  of  Czerny  George  at,  x. 
472. 

Noailles,  the  due  do,  i.  463,  465 
note. 

Noailles,  the  vicomte  de,  proposes  the 
equalisation  of  taxation,  i.  589 — sup- 
ports the  abolition  of  titles  of  honour, 
ii.  32— vi.  133. 

Noailles,  the  duchesse  de,  i.  253  note. 

Nobility,  the  early,  their  private  wars,  i. 
26 — of  modern  Europe,  origin  of,  16 

—  their  independence  of  their  serfs, 
ib.  —  effect  of  the  discovery  of  gun- 
powder   on    them,   42  —  of   England, 
their  private  wars,  26 — effect  of  the 
wars  of  the  Roses  on,  28 — political  in- 
fluence of,  54 — their  early  dependence 
on  their  yeomanry,  69 — subordinated 
by  the  power  of  the  crown,  71 — re- 
striction   of  their    rights,   73  —  their 
powers  subverted  by  the  wars  of  the 
Roses,   75 — their  servility  under  the 
Tudor  princes,  77 — head  the  struggle 
for   freedom,    95  —  energy   communi- 
cated to  them  by  the  freedom  of  the 
country,  221 — their  views  on  the  Re- 
volution,  iii.   1 — their  firmness  com- 
pared with  the  French,  17. 

Of  France,  their  early  state,  i.  2S— 
their  wars,  89 — extent  of  their  power, 
91  —  effect  of  their  withdrawal  to  Paris, 
99 — their  privileges,  100 — Richelieu's 
measures  to  humble  them.  101  ct  xcq. 
— further  depressed  under  Louis  XI V., 
]  06 — destruction  of  their  power  as  a 
cause  of  the  Revolution,  137 — preval- 
ence of  infidelity  among  them,  178  — 
galling  effect  of  their  privileges,  166 — 
the  Revolution  directed  against  these, 
187  —  their  composition,  18S  —  their 
exemption  from  taxation,  193 — their 
non-residence,  197 — feudal  services  ex- 
acted, 198 — their  profligacy.  208  ct 
scq. — resist  the  extension  of  taxation 
to  them,  216 — contempt  into  which 
fallen,  219  —  their  inefficiency  as  a 
political  body,  220  —  their  divided 
state,  221 — destitute  of  influence  with 
the  peasantry,  225  —  influence  of  the 
character  of  Louis  XVI.  mi  them,  247 

—  the  taxation  of  them  designed  by 
Turgot,  2.>2— resist  his  measures.  290 
—all  offices  in  the  army  absorbed  by 
them,  2f}5— -their  enmity  to   Necker, 
301,  313 — their  preponderance  in  the 
Notables,    328  —  their  indignation    at 
Calonne's   proposed  measures,  3:12- 
increased  rigour  in  favour  of,  in   the 
army,  34S-  alienated  from  the  queen, 
35(1 — generality    of    liberal    opinions 
among,  356 — oppu>e  in  Dauphiny  the 
measures  of  Drienne,  :JV|1     their  views 
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Nobility,  continued. 

regarding  the  states- general,  381,  397 
• — members  returned  by  them,  405 — 
their  error  in  resisting  taxation,  420, 
iii.  630 — their  costume  at  the  opening 
of  the  States-general,  431 — their  posi- 
tion in  the  hall,  433,  434 — assertion  of 
privilege  by  them,  437 — the  majority 
in  favour  of  separate  verification,  439 
— resist  the  demand  for  a  single  as- 
sembly, 441 — their  divided  state,  442 
— their  cahiers,  ib.  ct  seq.- — the  minor- 
ity advocate  junction  with  the  Tiers 
Ktat,  443  —  views  of  those  of  Paris, 
446 — their  composition  in  the  assem- 
bly, 449  note — continued  resistance  of, 
to  the  union  of  the  orders,  480 — their 
answer  to  the  usurping  decree  of  the 
Tiers  Etat,  484 — and  measures  against 
the  latter,  494 — protest  to  the  king, 
495 — a  portion  join  the  Tiers  Etat, 
507 — and,  after  remonstrance,  the  re- 
mainder, 510,513 — commencement  of 
their  emigration,  587  —  abandonment 
of  feudal  rights,  589 — repentance  of 
the  liberal,  5i*7 — urge  the  dissolution 
of  the  assemby,  ii.  28 — abolition  of 
titles,  32  • —  continued  emigration  of, 
59, 115— its  effects,  i.  631,  ii.  108,  116, 
iii.  631 — defence  of  it  by  Chateaubri- 
and, ii.  61  note — effects  of  thoir  de- 
struction on  freedom,  226,  iii.  361,  v. 
232,  xiv.  124 — rash  proceedings  of  the 
emigrant,  ii.  418— character  of  those 
of  La  Vendee,  608  ct  scq. — decree  for 
disarming  them,  546 — and  banishing 
them  from  France,  iii.  257 — courage 
shown  on  the  scaffold,  309,  310  note 
— their  destruction  by  the  Revolution, 
361 — decrees  against  them  revoked, 
588  — Napoleon's  measures  for  amalga- 
mating them,  viii.  177  ct  scq. 

Of  Poland,  military  spirit  of,  x.  615 
— the  clergy  drawn  from  them,  iii. 
497  —  their  repugnance  to  trade,  ib. — 
the  Russian,  enthusiasm  of,  1812,  xi. 
27 —  of  Spain,  their  degeneracy,  ii. 
399,  viii.  407 — their  representation  in 
Sweden,  x.  508 — of  Venice,  corruption 
of,  iv.  77.  354. 

Nod  it/,  a  chief  of  the  Tugcndbund,  ix. 
144. 

Nogales,  loss  of  the  British  military  chest 
at,  viii.  609. 

Nogcnt,  retreat  of  Napoleon  to,  xii.  492 
• — reorganisation  of  the  cavalry  at.  493 
—  position  of  Victor  at,  496 — captured 
by  the  Allies,  526 — advance  of  Napo- 
leon to,  and  measures  there,  545  - 
the  Allies  pass  the  Seine  at,  xiii. 
110. 

Noirmoutier,  island  of,  captured  by  the 


Vendeans,   ii.   636,    649 — recaptured, 

674. 
Nollendorf,  combats  near,  xii.  130,  176, 

179. 
Nomad  habits  of  America,  the,  xiii.  299 

—  of  the  Cossacks,  x.  581 — long  re- 
tained in  Poland,  iii.  495 — influence 
of,  on  freedom,  i.  9. 

Nomad  race,  rise  of  the,  in  South  Ame- 
rica^. 219,  236 — influence  of,  in  Asia, 
425 — and  of  their  subjugation  by  Rus- 
sia on  Turkey,  459. 

Nomination  boroughs,  advantages  of,  ii. 
352. 

Non-intercourse  act,  passing  of  the,  ix. 
614,  651,  xiii.  374 — repealed,  433. 

Non-interference,  national,  ii.  448. 

Non-residence  in  France,  effects  of,  i.  197 

—  in    Ireland,    causes,    &c.,    of,    iv. 
518. 

No-popery  riots,  firmness  of  George  III. 
during  the,  ii.  354  note,  ix.  576. 

Nora,  meeting  of  Alexander  and  Napo- 
poleon  near,  viii.  562. 

Nordhausen,  cession  of,  to  Prussia,  vi. 
152  note — defeat  of  Kalkreuth  at,  vii. 
236. 

No'rdlingen,  retreat  of  Kray  to,  v.  320 — 
ceded  to  Bavaria,  vi.  152  note — com- 
bat at,  551. 

Nordmann,  general,  wounded  at  Caldiero, 
vi.  565 — ix.  38 — before  Wagram,  173 
— slain  there,  193. 

Nore,  mutiny  at  the,  iv.  235  ct  gcq. 

Norman  conquest,  the,  violence  by  which 
attended,  i.  63 — and  followed  up,  64 
— gives  rise  to  the  yeomanry,  ib. — its 
features  subsequently  modified,  65 — 
its  importance  to  freedom,  70 — power 
of  the  crown  subsequent  to,  71 — bene- 
fits of  it,  iii.  530. 

Norman  barons,  dependence  of,  on  their 
yeomanry  in  England,  i.  69,  70. 

Normans,  invasion  of  France  by  the,  i. 
89. 

Normandy,  effects  of  its  separation  from 
England,  i.  70 — power  of  the  dukes  of, 
91  —  parliament  of,  opposes  Necker, 
301 — disturbances  in,  1789,  485-- 
crueltics  of  the  peasants  in,  582.  585 
— Girondist  insurrection  in,  iii.  144 — 
threatened  revolt  in,  1794,  478. 

Normann,  general,  joins  the  Allies,  xii. 
246,  2  IS. 

Nort,  check  of  the  Veudeans  at,  ii.  640. 

North,  lord,  ii.  365. 

North,  direction  of  conquest  from  the, 
xi.  103. 

North  America,  effect  of  the  Revolution 
on,  i.  1  —  destined  progress  of  the  Bri- 
tish race  in,  vii.  8]  —  growth  of  popu- 
lation in,  x.  242 — its  general  character, 
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scenery,  &c.,  xiil.  265 — its  forests,  2C6 
—  its  great  divisions  :  the  United 
States,  268  et  seq. — Canada,  272 — its 
rivers,  275 — its  natural  forests,  278 — 
character  of  the  Aborigines,  279  — • 
growth  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in, 
281. — See  Canada,  the  United  States. 
Northern  barbarians,  characteristics  of 
their  first  invasions,  i.  14 — entirely 
subvert  the  vanquished,  ib. — reduce 
them  to  slavery,  ib. — their  irruptions 
successive,  15 — seize  the  property  of 
the  vanquished,  ib.  — -  originate  the 
classes  of  society,  1C — and  also  repre- 
sentative governments,  17,  18,  21 — 
effect  of  their  rural  settlement,  19 — 
their  rapid  corruption,  23 — influence 
of  wealth,  &c.,  on  them,  25 — revival 
of  their  energy,  2ti — overthrow  of  the 
liberty  they  established,  31 — their  set- 
tlements in  Europe  and  Asia,  37. 
Northern  coalition,  see  Maritime  confe- 
deracy. 

Northern  Europe,  character  of,  ii.  403. 
Northern    Germany,    contributions     of 
Napoleon    on,    vii.    265 — insurrection 
of  18H9  in,  ix.   125 — rejoicings  in,  on 
the  Moscow   campaign,   xi.    222 — ex- 
citement in  1813,  320  — supplies  sent 
by  Great  Britain  to,  330. 
North  sea,  fisheries  of  the,  ii.  344. 
Northern  Tyrol,  the,  ix.  73,  9u. 
Northumberland,  Napoleon  sails  for  St 

Helena  in  the,  xiv.  91. 
Norton,  an  Indian  chief,  xiii.  388. 
Norvins,  M.,  vi.  184. 
Norway,  physical  features  of,  x.  507 — • 
British  shipping  employed  in  trade 
with.  ix.  7'|0 — its  conquest  meditated 
by  Gustavus,  x.  515 — guaranteed  in 
1812  by  Russia  to  Sweden,  550 — its 
cession  bv  the  treaty  of  Orebro,  xi. 
312,  314— this  agreed  to  by  the  Allies, 
xii.  6 — by  Denmark,  432 — and  fixed 
by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  xiii.  538 — • 
preparations  of  Great  Britain,  &e.,  to 
enforce  the  annexation,  495 — debates 
on  it  in  parliament,  496  et  seq. — re- 
sistance and  subjugation  of,  5(>2  ft 
AT  17. — constitution,  &c.,  f»i>5 —  reflec- 
tions on  this  transfer,  ib.  ct  wq. — 
its  administration  by  Bernadotte,  x. 
530. 

Norwich,  population  of.  ii.  347  note. 
Nossen,  skirmish  at,  xi.  366. 
Nossentin,    defeat    of   Blucher   at,    vii. 

2  IS. 

Nostit/,,  general,  vi.  593 — at  Leipsie,  xii. 

li2l — at    Vauchamps,    51  u  —  at   Fere 

Champenoise,     xiii.      135,      I'M  —  at 

Ligny,  *U7. 

Notables,  Calouuc's  plau  for  the  convo- 


cation of  the,  i.  326 — is  agreed  to  by 
the  king,  327 — composition  of  that 
assembly,  328  note  —  speech  of  Ca- 
lonne  before,  329  et  seq. — indignation 
at  his  proposed  measures,  332 — and 
means  adopted  for  eluding  them,  33  i 
— their  continued  resistance,  336  — 
ending  in  his  overthrow,  337 — Bri- 
enne's  speech,  dismissing  them,  340 — 
convoked  by  Necker,  396 — oppose  the 
duplication  of  the  Tiers  Etat,  and  the 
voting  by  head,  401. 

Notables,  the  Spanish,  meeting  and  pro- 
ceedings of,  at  Buyonne,  viii.  385,  443, 
447. 

Notre  Dame,  the  reception  of  Marie  An- 
toinette at,  i.  252 — ceremony  in,  on 
the  opening  of  the  States-general,  431 
— fete  of  the  goddess  of  reason  in,  iii. 
180 — defacement  of,  decreed,  181  — 
ceremony  in,  on  the  re-establishment 
of  religion,  vi.  33 — coronation  of  Na- 
poleon, 352 — funeral  service  to  Louis 
XVI..  &e.,  in,  xiii.  534. 
Nottingham,  the  Luddite  disturbances 

in,  ix.  616. 
Nouveaux  anoblis,  the,  in  France,  i.  187, 

190,  222. 
Nouvelle    Heloise,    Rousseau's,    i.    169, 

172. 

Nouvion,  general,  iv.  466. 
Novalese,  occupation  of,  by  the  French, 

v.  361. 
Novarese,  annexation  of,  to  the  Cisalpine 

republic,  v.  412. 
Novarra,  seizure  of,  by  the  French,  iv. 

493. 
Nov-Bichow,  retreat  of  the  Russians  to, 

xi.  16. 

Novi.  surrender  of,  to  the  Allies,  v.  57 
— battle  of,  103  cl  seq. — combats  near, 
155 — French  expelled  from,  157. 
Novosiltsoff,  M.,  vi.  4o8,  41u. 
Noyades  at  Nantes,  the,  ii.  679  ct  seq., 

iii.  314. 

Noynii,  proposed  transference  of  the  as- 
sembly to.  i.  525. 

Nugent,  general,  vi.  119  —  captures 
Fiume,  xii.  3u8 — overruns  Dalmatia, 
308 — xiii.  551. 

Numantia.  heroism  of,  viii.  403. 
Nuncouiar.  death  of,  vii.  652. 
Nuns  of  Montmartre,  execution  of,  iii. 

311. 
Nuovo    Castello,    surrender   of,    to    the 

royalists,  v.  82. 

Nura.  defeat  of  the  French  on  the.  v.  i  6. 
Nuremberg,  contributions  levied  by  the 
French  on.  iv.  197  note  —  French  de- 
feated at.  v.  435 — transferred  to  the 
king  of  Bavaria,  vii.  145- -murder  of 
1'ulm  at,  166 — the  Aualriuus  expelled 
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from,  ix.  154 — occupied  by  the  Allies, 

1813,  xi.  336. 
Nussdorf,  the  Danube  at,  ix.  33 — check 


of  the  French  at.  34 — feigned  prepa- 
rations for  passage  at,  152. 
Nyborg,   escape  of   Romana  from,  viii. 
552. 


0 


Oak,  forests  of  Russia,  the,  x.  559 
note. 

Obelisk,  the  Egyptian,  ii.  320. 

Oberhausen,  seizure  of  the,  by  Bavaria, 
vi.  267. 

Oberlaud,  patriotism  of  the,  iv.  457 — 
insurrection  of,  1802,  vi.  165,  166. 

Obidos,  skirmish  at,  viii.  523. 

Oblique  attack  and  defence,  on,  v.  396. 

Obrok,  tax  in  Russia  called,  x.  562. 

Ocana,  movements  before,  ix.  442 — bat- 
tle of,  443  et  seq. 

Ocean,  the,  at  Basque  Roads,  ix.  333. 

Ochmiana,  defeat  of  the  French  at,  xi. 
1S7 — escape  of  Napoleon  at,  194. 

Ochs,  a  Swiss  demagogue,  iv.  448 — his 
schemes,  451,  452  —  correspondence 
with  the  French,  453  nute — revolu- 
tionary proceedings  of,  454. 

Ochs,  general,  xi.  407. 

Ochterlony,  colonel,  viii.  80. 

Ocksay,  general,  iv.  293,  294. 

O'Conuell,  D.,  iii.  406  note. 

O'Connor,  Arthur,  iv.  525. 

Ocrakoke,  capture  of  American  vessels 
at,  xiii.  403. 

Octaven,  check  of  Ney  at,  ix.  433. 

Ockzakoff,  capture  of,  by  the  Russians, 
ii.  3»'.>,  407 — Suwarroff  at,  v.  48— 
Bagrathion  at,  xi.  7. 

Oder,  surrender  of  the  Prussian  for- 
tresses on,  vii.  244,  497 — their  con- 
tinued occupation,  560 — French  forces 
on,  IS] 2,  x.  543  note — line  of,  com- 
mitted to  the  National  Guard,  xi.  55 — 
retreat  of  the  French  to  the,  200,  235 
— its  line  occupied  by  Eugene.  238 — 
abandoned,  and  passage  of  it  by  the 
Russians,  239 — French  forces  in  gar- 
rison, on  the,  324 — and  their  state, 
xii.  30. 

Ode.-sa.  acquisition  of,  by  Russia,  x.  597 
•  head  of  police  at.  590  note. 

O'Oonnell,  general,  measures  (if,  for  re- 
lieving Gerona,  ix.  3^5 — defeated  at 
Vich,  5»7-  and  at  Margalef,  5ns — 
Riccesscs  of,  against  Augereau,  511  - 
forces  in  Catalonia,  x.  47 — successes 
there,  49— wounded.  50—89,  271  — 
defeated  at  Ciistalla,  4o> — at  Soraoren, 
xi.  52X. — v"-  further  Abinbal. 

O'Douoju,  Don  Juan,  xi.  5"3  note. 


Oerebro,  meeting  of  the  Swedish  diet  at, 
x.  526 — treaty  of,  551,  xi.  314. 

O'Farril,  a  Spanish  minister,  viii.  367,  448. 

Ogdenburg,  capture  of,  by  the  British, 
xiii.  409. 

Oge",  colonel,  death  of,  vi.  102. 

Oginski,  count,  xi.  57 — on  the  treaties  of 
Tilsit,  vii.  576. 

Oglio  river,  the,  iv.  306 — abandoned  by 
Moreau,  v.  53. 

Ogrodzeniec,  castle  of,  iii.  490. 

O'Hara,  general,  at  Toulon,  iii.  117 — ix. 
372. 

O'Higgins,  general,  x.  275. 

Ohio  river,  the,  xiii.  274 — basin  of,  its 
fertility,  269 — growth  of  population 
in  valley  of,  284  note. 

Okernin,  the  Bug  forced  at,  vii.  311. 

Old  Munich,  cession  of,  by  Prussia,  vii. 
561  note. 

Old  Prussia,  contrast  of,  to  Poland,  vii. 
337  note. 

Old  llagusa,  defeat  of  the  Russians  at, 
vii.  328. 

Old  Russia,  entrance  of  the  French  into, 
xi.  36. 

Oldenburg,  the  duke  of,  vi.  255 — rein- 
stated by  Tilsit,  vii.  559. 

Oldenburg,  the  duchess  of,  ix.  407. 

Oldenburg,  seizure  of,  by  Napoleon,  x. 
532 — protest  by  Alexander  against  it, 
538 — overthrow  of  the  French  power 
in,  xii.  285 — contingent  of,  645. 

Oleron,  Gave  d',  passage  of,  by  the  Bri- 
tish, xiii.  40. 

Olfermau,  general,  xiv.  10. 

Olia,  mount,  xi.  51 1. 

Olioulles,  defile  of,  iii.  ]  1  5— combat  in,  117. 

Oliva,  mademoiselle,  i.  354. 

Oliveir/a,  capture  of,  by  the  Spaniards, 
v.  'i!2 — ceded  to  Spain,  i//.,  614 — cap- 
tured by  the  French,  ix.  535  — recap- 
tured by  Heresfonl,  x.  149 — reoccu- 
pied  by  the  French,  172 — dismantled 
by  them,  173. 

Olivier,  general,  at  the  Trebbia,  v.  71, 
72,  l'-\,  74,  75 — taken  prisoner,  70. 

Olivo,  fort,  x.  00 — storming  of,  by  the 
French,  68 — captured  by  the  British, 
xii.  320. 

Olmedo,  death  and  burial  of  general 
Ferey  at,  x.  371  note. 
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Olmutz,  imprisonment  of  Lafayette,  &c., 
in,  ii.  241,  iii.  61  6— university  of,  vi. 
513  note. 

Oloueta,  general,  x.  276. 

Olouitz,  forests  of,  x.  559  note. 

Olot,  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  at,  ix.  389. 

Olsoofief,  general,  xii.  466 — at  Brienne, 
476,  478 — advance  of,  toward  Paris, 
495 — defeat  and  capture  of,  at  Cham- 
paubert,  498  et  seq. 

Omdut  ul  Omrah,  viii.  44. 

Ompteda,  general,  at  Waterloo,  xiv.  10, 
3D— bis  deatb,  23. 

Oneglia,  destruction  of,  ii.  503. 

O'Neil,  Shan,  ii.  342  note. 

Onore,  capture  of,  by  the  British,  vii. 
656. 

Onore,  Fuentes  d',  sec  Fuentes. 

Onslow,  admiral,  at  Camperdown,  iv. 
274,  275. 

Ontario,  lake,  xiii.  273 — successes  of  the 
British  on,  416 — capture  of  their  fleet 
on,  419 — operations  on,  1S14,  461. 

Opatowin,  convention  regarding,  xi.  310. 

Oporto,  the  bishop  of,  ix.  HIM!. 

Oporto,  occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  viii. 
31 8—  revolt  of,  against  the  French, 
515 — storming  of,  by  Soult,  ix.  396 — - 
his  inaction  there,  404  —  captured  by 
Wellington,  411  et  seq. 

Opozzoni,  cardinal,  xi.  272  note. 

Oppen,  general,  xii.  305. 

Opulence,  effects  of,  on  freedom,  i.  10  — 
effects  of  its  spread  on  freedom,  24  — 
and  on  the  feudal  nobility,  30 — and  in 
France,  130 — causes  which  retard  its 
enervating  influence.  133  et  seq. 

Orange,  prince  of,  operations  under, 
17'.'3,  iii.  68 — at  Fleurus,  424 — winter 
campaign,  as  planned  by,  467 — departs 
for  Kngland,  -169 — his  death,  v.  25. 

Orange,  prince  of.  stipulations  of  Amiens 
regarding,  v.  640 — indemnity  to,  vi.  1  17 
— his  (Jerman  possessions  conferred 
on  Murat,  vii.  149— at  Auerstadt,  22."., 
226 —  taken  prisoner  ;it  Krfurth.  233 
—  severity  of  Napoleon  to,  264 — ix. 
13H — lands  in  Holland,  xii.  304 —  xiii. 
631,  635— position  of  his  corps.  ls!5, 
H35—  at  Quatre  Bras,  618  ct  xn/. — at 
Waterloo,  xiv.  22,  23 — is  wounded, 
29. 

Orange,  prisoners  at,  proposed  massacre 
of.  iii.  321' — Napoleon  at,  1814,  xiii. 
21(5. 

Orangemen  in  Ireland,  the,  iv.  52  i. 

Oratt-iir  du  peuple.  the,  ii.  >S5. 

Oratoire,  the,  debates  at.  i.  6ol. 

Orba,  valley  of,  occupied  by  the  French, 
iii.  5  16. 

Orbai/.ita.  foundcry  of,  destroyed,  iii. 
445. 


Orbitello,  defeat  of  the  Neapolitans  at, 
iv.  502. 

Orcha,  retreat  of  the  French  to,  xi.  170. 

Orci,  surrender  of,  to  the  Allies,  v.  57. 

Ordal,  pass  of,  forced  by  the  French,  x. 
49 — defeat  of  the  British  at,  xii.  333. 

Ordaner,  general,  arrest  of  d'Eughieu  by, 
vi.  312. 

Orde,  admiral  Sir  John,  vi.  427,  429. 

Ordenanzaa  of  Portugal,  the,  viii.  421). 

Orders,  universality  of,  in  Russia,  x.  570. 

Orders  in  Council,  the  British,  of  5th 
April  and  16th  May  1806,  viii.  122  note 
—  of  7th  January  1807,  128— of  llth 
November,  130 — debates  on  them,  and 
arguments  against,  132  —  for,  136- 
thcir  justice,  141 — their  policy,  143  - 
evasion  of  them  by  the  licence  system, 
148— effects  of  them,  ix.  614,  651 — de- 
bates on  their  repeal,  arguments  for  it, 
652 — and  against,  657 — are  repealed, 
660 — reflections  on  the  debate,  ih. — 
their  effect  on  the  United  States,  xiii. 
371. 

Ordnance,  expenditure  by  Great  Britain 
for,  vii.  71  note. 

Ordonuance,  companies  of,  instituted  in 
France,  i.  98. 

Ordre  des  Societes,  Mercier's,  i.  186  note. 

Ordre  social,  La  Troue's,  i.  187  note. 

Orebro,  sec  Oerebro. 

O'Reilly,  captain,  xiii.  42. 

O'Reilly,  general,  ix.  18. 

Orense,  the  bishop  of,  heroic  conduct  of, 
viii.  450 — opposes  the  Cortes,  x.  15. 

Orgon,  danger  of  Napoleon  at,  xiii.  216. 

Orgullo,  moiite,  xi.  508  —storming  of, 
548. 

Orient,  man-of-war,  sailing  of,  iv.  566  — • 
at  the  Nile,  60:.' — blows  up.  '!o:3. 

Orinoco  river,  x.  2o7,  211 — its  rapids.  213 
--its  forest  scenery,  215  —  its  floods, 
216 —  the  inhabitants  of  its  banks, 

Orion,  the,  at  Cape  St  Vincent,  iv.  247, 
25o  — at  the  Nile.  600. 

Orissa,  cession  of,  to  the  British,  vii.  6;! 7. 

Orizaba,  pic  d'.  x.  226  note. 

Orkhan,  institution  of  Janissaries  by,  x. 
451. 

Orkneys,  fisheries  of  the,  ii.  341. 

Orleans,  the  regent,  i.  158 — profligacy  of, 
2o8,  2o9  note. 

Orleans,  the  due  d',  father  of  Kgalin', 
urges  recalling  the  parliaments,  i.  2'i."> 
—his  death,  344. 

Orleans,  Philippe  Fgalite.  due  d',  profli- 
gacy of.  i.  212,  3  15  note — supports  re- 
calling the  parliaments.  2'!5  connect- 
ed with  the  riots  of  1775.  27s  note  — 
origin  of  his  party's  enmity  to  the 
queen,  313  -his  character,  and  that  of 
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his  party,  344 — calumnies  by,  regard- 
ing the  queen,  346 — excluded  from 
court,  349 — use  made  of  the  diamond 
necklace  affair,  355  —  his  imitation  of 
the  English,  357  —  resists  the  mea- 
sures of  Brienne,  307  —  exiled  from 
Paris,  ib. — recalled,  309 — in  favour  of 
voting  by  head  in  the  States-genera], 
412 — his  opinion  regarding  them,  ib. 
—  his  connection  with  tbe  riot  at 
Reveillou's,  416  —  his  demeanour  on 
the  meeting  of  the  States-general,  431 
• — his  reception  on  that  occasion,  433 

—  takes   his    seat    among   the    Tiers 
Etat,  ib. — advocates  junction  with  the 
latter,  443 — heads  the  liberal  noblesse, 
447 — views  of  his  partisans,  473 — for- 
mation of  the  club  Montrouge  by,  ib. 

—  continues  to  urge  junction  with  the 
Tiers  Etat,  480 — himself  joins  them, 
507 — seduction  of  the  military  by,  515 
- — his  alleged  munificence,  526— plans 
of  his  supporters,  ib.  —  their  efforts  to 
rouse  the  mob,  530 — their  connection 
with  the  Bastille   insurrection,  554 — • 
his  indecision,  555  —  connection  with 
the  revolt  of  the  5th  October,  623— 
his  designs  in  it,  615,  618 — and  failure 
of  these,  626 — sent  to  England,  ii.  2 — 
impeached  for  his  connection  with  the 
revolt,  43 — his  declining  influence,  ib. 
— abandoned  by  Mirabeau,  64 — at  the 
massacres  of  the  prisons,  258 — elected 
member  for  the  Convention,  272 — de- 
mocratic changes  proposed  by,  274  — 
votes  for   the  king's  death,   312 — his 
motives  for  it,  321 — his  failing  popu- 
larity, 520  —  denounced  by  the  Jaco- 
bins, 54S,  551  —  powerlessness  of  his 
party,  602 — trial  and  execution  of,  iii. 
I7'2etseq. 

Orleans,  the  due  d',  son  of  the  above,  sec 
Chartres. 

Orleans,  bishop  of,  ii.  54  note. 

Orleans,  parliament  of,  i.  234  —  atrocities 
at,  5*3,  584 — high  court  of,  established, 
ii.  28 — murder  of  prisoners  at,  265 — 
exactions  of  Laplanche  in.  iii.  153 — 
opposition  of.  to  the  constitution  of 
17l»5.  622— threatened  by  the  Allies, 
xii.  520. 

OrlofF.  colonel,  negotiates  the  capitula- 
tion of  Paris  xiii.  l(iO,  173. 

Orloff  Denisoff,  general,  at  Winkowo.  xi. 
1  21— successes  of,  during  the  retreat 
from  Moscow,  1,52  -—  at  Leipsie,  xii. 
2'J.r>  —  during  the  pursuit,  270  —  at 
Haiiau,  273. 

Oriir.-.  a  negro,  at  the  massacres  of  the 
prisons,  ii.  25.1. 

Oruieuan,  M.  d  ,  i.  5SG  note. 


Ormesson,  M.  d',  minister  of  finance,  L 
319 — deficit  under,  215  note — on  the 
convocation  of  the  States-general,  361. 

Ormesson  de  Noyseau,  M.  d',  i.  320 
note. 

Oniauo,  general,  at  Borodino,  xi.  79 — 
xii.  629. 

Oropesa,  junction  of  Wellington  and 
Cuesta  at,  ix.  421  —  captured  by 
Suchet,  x.  89 — and  fortified  by  him, 
xi.  471. 

Orpheus,  capture  of  the  Frolic  by,  xiii. 
424. 

Orquijo,  Mariano  d',  x.  122. 

Orsova,  capture  of,  ii.  407. 

Ortegal,  cape,  naval  action  at,  vi.  479. 

Orteler  Spitz,  the,  iv.  429,  438,  ix.  95. 

Orteuau,  the,  ceded  to  Modena,  vi.  151 
— in  part  ceded  to  Baden,  634. 

Orthes,  position  of  Soult  at,  xiii.  43  — 
battle  of,  45  ct  se^. 

Osopo,  sec  Ozoppo. 

Osselin,  connection  of,  with  the  10th 
August,  ii.  219 — a  member  of  the  revo- 
lutionary tribunal,  243 — elected  for  the 
Convention,  271  —  impeaches  Robes- 
pierre, 275. 

Ossonville,  transportation  of,  iv.  405  — 
his  escape,  407. 

Ostend,  capture  of,  by  the  French,  ii. 
4!»5 — works  at,  vi.  1)6  —  visit  of  Napo- 
leon to,  281  —  construction  of  the 
camps,  &c.,  at,  418  —  surrendered  by 
treaty  of  Paris,  xiii.  235. 

Ostermann  Tolstoy,  general  count,  forces 
under,  IS'io,  vi.  537—  operations  in 
Hanover,  633 — operations  in  1806,  vii. 
283  note,  306 — repulsed  at  Czuaruowo, 
312  —  and  at  Nasielsk,  ib.—at  Pul- 
tusk,  315,  317— 336— at  Eylau,  348, 
35) — opposes  retreating,  358 — forces 
under,  5U'J  note  —  operations  against 
Massena.  547  note — at  Ostrowno.  xi.  20 
— at  Borodino,  73,  78, 80 — at  Winkowo, 
124— forces  under,  1813,  xii.  631  — 121 
— operations  against  Vandamme,  and 
their  importance,  130  </  -.;•//.  . —  fir>t 
battle  of  Culm,  131  it  xcf/.  -  seo>nd, 
135  ft  art/.-  is  wounded  there,  ].'•>) 
• — defeated  before  ]>resden,  2>7  — 
reinforced,  and  resumes  the  siege, 
288. 

Osterrade.  the  Swedes  defeated  at,  xii. 
286. 

O.-tracli,  battle  of,  v.  10. 

Ostra  (Jehege,  last  review  of  Napoleon 
at,  xii.  74. 

Ostro,  repulse  of  the  French  at,  vii.  328. 

Ostrog,  juuciion  of  Russian  corps  at,  xi. 
157. 

Ostrogoths,  settlement  of  the,  in  Austria, 
vi.  4L»L». 
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Ostrolenka,  combat  of,  vii.  366. 

Ostrowck,  combat  at,  ix.  1 36. 

Ostrowno,  combat  of,  xi.  19. 

Oswald,  general,  at  the  Carrion,  x.  399 — 
at  Vitoria,  xi.  496 — xii.  354. 

Oswego,  capture  of,  by  the  British,  xiii. 
436. 

Otho,  repulse  of  the  barbarians  bv,  i. 
89. 

Otranto,  occupation  of,  by  the  French, 
v.  467. 

Otricoli,  defeat  of  the  Neapolitans  at,  iv. 
502. 

Ott,  general,  v.  26 — at  the  passage  of  the 
Adda,  54 — position  at  the  Trebbia, 
67,  08 — operations  there,  69,  70,  71 — 
and  in  pursuit,  76 — repulsed  at  Hasse- 
colo,  77 — operations  against  Maedon- 
ald,  97 — at  Novi,  103,  105— at  San 
Dalnmzzo,  156 — operations  at  siege  of 
Genoa,  329,  334,  335,  336,  337— at 
Moutebello,  367,  368  —  at  Mareugo, 
373,  377,  378. 

Otto,  general,  at  Troisville,  iii.  412 — at 
Turcoing,  415,  416. 

Otto,  M.,  French  agent  in  England,  v. 
4i>2,  403,  404 — negotiates  the  terms  of 
Amiens,  v.  Q2lct.teq. — correspondence 
relating  to  the  attacks  of  the  English 
press,  vi.  183  note — ambassador  at 
Vienna,  xi.  303,  304  notes,  306 — re- 
called, 308. 

Ottolini,  M.,  iv.  311. 

Ottsted,  meeting  of  Alexander  and.Napo- 
leon  near,  viii.  562. 

Otway,  colonel,  viii.  604. 

Ouanaminthe,  massacre  at,  vi.  1"7. 

Oubril,  -M.  d',  Russian  ambassador  to 
France,  vi.  2,55,  257 — warlike  note 
from,  to  the  French  government,  262 
—  second  memorial  of,  "265,  266  — 
loaves  Paris  on  the  death  of  d'Enghien, 
322  —  secret  stipulations  relative  to 
Prussia,  vii.  150 — treaty  concluded, 
181  iii,  15:!,  J54 — which  is  disavowed, 
155  —  his  instructions,  156  —  viii. 

Oude,  the  princesses  of,  vii.  6o4. 

Oude.  the  vizier  of,  reinstated,  vii.  637 — 
cessions  from,  to  the  British,  viii.  42. 

Oudinot,  Charles  Nicholas,  marshal,  and 
duke  of  Kojrgio.  birth  and  career  of,  v. 
11  note  his  first  services,  11 — suc- 
cesses of,  in  the  Orisons,  13 — at  Feld- 
kireh,  15 --defeat  of  Petrasch  by,  40 
successes  in  the  Alps,  170!'.  116— 
passage  of  the  Limmat  by,  125,  128-  — 
3:'>5  -at  the  passage  of  the  Mineio,  454 
-  opposed  to  the  re-establishment  of 
religion,  vi.  3-''  -  at  Vertingen,  f>41— at 
Amstetten,  5J>2  -  at  the  capture  of  the 
bridge  of  Vicuna.  ,Vj2  —  operations 


against  Bagrathion,  596  —  at  Auatcrlitz, 
611,  618,  620— at  Eylau,  vii.  339,  345 
note— 365 — at  Ostrolenka,  367 — at  the 
siege  of  Dantzic,  506 — at  Friedland, 
538 — viii.  176  note,  651 — during  cam- 
paign of  Echmuhl,  656,  658,  662,  664, 
668— at  Echmuhl,  678,  681— at  As- 
pern,  ix.  48,  51 — advocates  retreating, 
60 — at  the  passage  of  the  Danube,  175 
—at  Wagram,  180,  184,  191, 194,  195, 
197,  199 — created  marshal,  207 — ope- 
rations in  pursuit,  209 — operations  in 
Holland,  482 — his  corps  in  1812,  x. 
630 — defeated  at  Polotsk,  xi.  29— and 
again  at  Svoiana,  53 — wounded,  ib. — 
operations  planned  against  him,  110 
note — at  Smoliantzy,  156  —  defeats 
Tehichagoff,  172 — joins  Napoleon,  173 
— at  the  Beresina,  174, 178 — entire  dis- 
organisation of  his  corps,  180 — forces 
under,  1813,  340  note — advances  to 
Liitzen,  353 — movements  after  it,  366 
—at  Bautzen,  382,  384,  388— repulse 
of.  at  Luckau,  408 — forces  and  position 
of,  1813,  xii.  25  note,  29,  630,  C37— 
movements  against  Bernadotte,  152 — 
battle  of  Gross  Beeren,  153 — succeed- 
ed by  Ney,  158 — at  Dennewitz,  163, 
164,  166— his  corps  dissolved,  182,  269 
— forces  at  Leipsic,  641 — operations 
there,  221,  243— at  La  Kothiere,  4^3, 
485 — forces  under,  1814,  649 — new 
corps  formed  under  him,  494 — posi- 
tion, &c.,  at  Bray,  496 — movements  to 
join  Napoleon,  512.  525- -junction  be- 
tween them,  527 — at  Bar-sur-Aube, 
585,  587 — retreats  alter  it,  58.0 — joins 
Macdonald,  and  defeated  at  La  Guil- 
lotiere,  ib.,  590 — joins  Napoleon,  xiii. 
112,  114— at  Arcis-sur-Aiibe,  120,  121 
— l'.*7 — on  the  return  from  Elba,  577 
— defection  of  the  troops  under,  583. 

Oula,  operations  on  the,  xi.  156. 

Ourcq.  canal  of,  vi.  95,  viii.  595. 

Outard,  defeat  of  the  Americans  on  the, 
xiii.  421. 

OuvaroiF,  count,  v.  546  note — at  Auster- 
litz,  vi.  618— at  Friedland.  vii.  532- 
attends  Alexander  at  Tilsit,  552  — 
corps  of,  1&12,  x.  631 — at  Borodino, 
xi.  79. 

Ouvaroff,  colonel,  vii.   312. 

Ouvrard,  M.,  speculations  of,  vii.  93 — 
advances  of,  to  government,  94  — 
bankruptcy  of,  96 — arrested  by  Napo- 
leon, 99  —  intrigues  of,  between 
Foucliu  and  the  British  government, 
ix.  479. 

Oviedo,  junta  formed  at.  viii.  411- — cap- 
ture of,  by  the  French,  ix.  3'.'^  — reoc- 
c'upied  by  them.  x.  l!'2. 

Owen,  captain,  vi.  227  note,  425. 
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Oxford,  the  allied  sovereigns  at,  xiii.  244. 
Oycow,  castle  of,  iii.  490. 
Ozat,  the  count  of,  ii.  319. 


Ozoppo,  captured  by  the  French,  iv.  293 
— evacuation  of,  by  them,  538 — surren- 
dered to  the  Allies,  xiii.  96. 


Pacca,  cardinal,  account  of  the  state  pri- 
soners of  France  by,  viii.  195 — cha- 
racter of,  and  attempt  of  the  French 
to  seize  him,  is.  298 — his  share  in  the 
transactions  of  1809,  299 — arrested, 
302 — imprisoned  at  Fencstrelles,  304 
— is  liberated,  xi.  278— joins  the  pope 
tit  Fontainebleau,  ib. 

Pache,  mayor  of  Paris,  demands  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Girondists,  ii.  555 — • 
hypocrisy  of,  5(36.  570 — organises  the 
revolt  of  the  31st  May,  568— his  admi- 
nistration, iii.  141 — abjures  Christian- 
ity, 178. 

Pachira  river,  x.  209. 

Pack,  general,  at  Busaco,  ix.  526 — at 
storming  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  x.  299, 
:;02 — at  Salamanca,  358,  362— at  Bur- 
gos, 389 — at  Yitoria,  xi.  496 — at  Toul- 
ouse, xiii.  82 — in  the  Waterloo  cam- 
paign, 627 — at  Quatre  lira?,  651 — at 
Waterloo,  xiv.  14. 

Pacthod,  general,  in  Holland,  v.  147 — at 
Raab,  ix.  156,  158 — at  Wagram,  197 — 
at  Dennewitz,  xii.163 — at  Fere  Cham- 
penoise,  xiii.  136  ct  tf>j. — taken  pri- 
soner, 137. 

Paderborn,  cession  of,  to  Prussia,  vi.  147, 
l.V-i  note — and  by  her,  vii.  561  note. 

Padua,  city  of,  iv.  24 — occupied  by  the 
French.  318  —  democratic  revolt  in, 
322,  324. 

Pacstum,  plain  of.  iv.  29. 

Pacz.  general,  x.  268,  273. 

Paget,  Sir  Arthur,  iii.  450. 

Paget.  Sir  Edward,  at  the  Douro,  ix.  413 
— at  Quintana,  x.  ,'594 — taken  prisoner, 
403. 

Paggio,  a  Neapolitan  leader,  iv.  511, 
514. 

Pahlcn,  count,  v.  409— heads  the  conspi- 
racy ai;ain.-t  Paul,  511  ct  x<~'</. — vi.  527 
-—forces  under,  1812.  x.  <!31 — com- 
mands the  rearguard  in  1>12,  xi.  22 — 
advance  toward  Dresden,  xii.  171  - 
defeats  Murat,  21 15  -at  I.eipsic,  245  - 
at  Brienne,  47'!,  47*,  471'  at  Nan^is, 
52*—  at  Hur-sur-Aube,  5*6,  587  — 
check  of  Maedonald  by.  589—  at  La 
Guillotiere,  59n,  591-  at  Arcis-sur- 
Aulie.  xiii.  121  junction  with  <  Iherni- 
clicff,  126  at  Fere  Champenoise,  135 
—  operations  against  Mariuont  and 


Mortier,  141— at  battle  of  Paris,  161, 
163. 

Paimbocuff,  massacre  at,  iii.  583. 

Pain,  counsellor  of  Alexander,  vi.  527. 

Paine's  Rights  of  Man,  iii.  383  note. 

Paisley,  population  of,  ii.  347  note. 

Pajares,  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  at,  ix. 
398. 

Pajazo,  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  at,  viii. 
473. 

Pajol,  general,  xiii.  629,  642,  670,  xiv. 
47. 

Pakenham,  Sir  Edward,  wounded  at  Ba- 
dajos,  x.  318 — at  Salamanca,  358,  359, 
360,  366 — at  New  Orleans,  xiii.  464 — 
his  death,  465  —  his  errors  there, 
470. 

Palagatchery,  capture  of,  vii.  657. 

Palaces,  expenditure  by  Napoleon  on,  xi. 
285  note. 

Palacios,  the  marquis,  viii.  509. 

Palafox,  Don  Francisco,  ix.  351. 

Palafox,  Don  Josef,  viii.  383 — appointed 
governor  of  Aragon,  443 — defeated  at 
Huecha,  464- — again  at  Gallur,  ih. — • 
retreats  into  Saragossa,  ib.—  attempts 
to  relieve  it,  but  is  defeated,  467 — re- 
turns to  it,  468 — his  defence,  470  ct 
wq. — army  under,  573 — defeated  at 
Tudela,  583 — retires  to  Saragossa,  587 
— preparations  at  Saragossa,  ix.  34S — 
the  second  siege,  349  et  scq. — capitu- 
lates, 357 — cruelty  of  Lannes  to  him, 
361 — Napier's  aspersions  on  him,  viii. 
467,  ix.  361  notes. 

Palais  Bourbon,  the,  i.  526. 

Palais  Royal,  the,  and  its  coterie,  i.  3H 
—denunciation  of  the  royalist  depu- 
ties at,  493— the  focus  of  the  Orlean- 
ists,  5(>9 — agitation  against  the  veto 
in,  60S — the  mob  repelled  at,  ii.  569. 

Palamos,  capture  of,  by  the  French,  ix. 
381 — defeat  of  French  detachments 
at,  x.  50. 

Palatine,  the  nrchdukc,  ix.  155. 

Palatines  of  Poland,  the,  iii.  499. 

Palencia,  capture  of,  by  the  French,  viii. 
463 — advance  of  Wellington  to,  x.  3*7 
• — combats  at,  398. 

Palestine,  the  French  soldiers  in,  ii. 
6(>4. 

Paid,  general,  v.  336. 

Paliul,  defeat  of  the  Allies  at,  iii.  426. 
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Pallas,  M.,  x.  561. 

Palm,  murder  of,  vii,  166 — its  effects, 
167. 

Pal  ma  Nuova,  capture  of,  by  the  French, 
iv.  293 — restored  to  Austria,  306  — 
evacuation  of,  by  the  French,  538 — 
besieged  by  the  Austrians,  xii.  313 — 
surrendered  to  the  Allies,  xiii.  9ti. 

Palmer,  trial  of,  for  treason,  iii.  381. 

Palmerston,  lord,  xiv.  19!)  note. 

Palombini,  general,  at  Albufera,  x.  97 — 
withdrawn  from  Spain,  330  — captures 
Castro,  xi.  478 — forces  under,  1813, 
xii.  632 — operations  in  Italy,  307. 

Pamela,  daughter  of  the  due  d'Orleans,  i, 
508. 

Pampas  of  South  America,  the,  x.  206» 
210,  225. 

Pampeluna,  seizure  of,  by  the  French, 
viii.  330 — its  blockade  by  the  British, 
xi.  504,  5<i7 — siege  raised,  525 — and 
resumed,  xii.  335,  349 — its  surrender, 
3f>0. 

Pamphlets. publication  of,  in  Paris,17SS-9, 
i.  384,  38(5,401,405,  411. 

Panama,  government  of,  x.  251. 

Pancorvo,  storming  of,  xi.  505, 

Pandours,  the,  vi.  500. 

Pauls,  connection  of,  with  the  10th  Au- 
gust, ii.  219 — and  with  the  massacres 
ofthe  prisons,  265  note — member  of  the 
Convention,  272  —  iii.  224  —  doomed 
by  Robespierre,  324,  325  note. 

Pantchenlidzeff,  general,  xii.  485. 

Pantheon,  burial  of  Voltaire  in,  i.  161  — 
of  Mirabeau  in,  ii.  69 — and  of  Marat, 
595.  iii.  1  k6 —  club  of  the  Jacobins 
under,  iv.  376  —  suppression  of  it, 
382. 

Paoli.  defence  of  Corsica  by,  i.  232,  iii. 
393  —  intercourse  of  Napoleon  with, 
iv.  6  —  of  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  xii.  235 
note. 

Papal  states,  extent,  population,  &c.,  of, 
iv.  33  note  -revolutionising  of,  474  — 
airreements  regarding,  at  Tilsit,  vii. 
566  —  annexations  from,  to  France, 
viii.  2>3  — the  confiscation  of,  ix.  292 
cf  i"1'/.  —  their  incorporation  with 
France,  305 — independence  of,  de- 
manded by  the  Allies,  xii.  60,  —  »Scr  al*o 
Rome. 

Paper  currency,  causes  which  affect  the 
value  of,  iv.  224 — that  of  Austria,  vi, 
4'.'").  521- — commencement  of  system 
in  (Jreat  Britain,  iv.  223  —  -  effect  of 
increased,  v.  26S  —  tables  of  its  amount, 
651,  vii.  7.r..  ix.  62'i.  <!'.'S,  x.  62S  — 
expansion  of  it,  xiv.  17"  —  its  effect 
toward  the  close  of  the  war.  171  — 
tables  of  it  compared  with  price  of 
gold.  172  -that  of  France,  m  Assiy- 
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nats— in  Russia,  x.  543— in  the  United 
States,  xiii.  290. — convention  of  Lou. 
don  regarding,  xii.  5. 

Par,  colonel,  xii.  531 

Paraguay  river,  the,  x.  210,  231. 

Paraguay,  insurrection  in,  x.  262, 

Parana  river,  the,  x.  21  <>. 

Pare  aux  cerfs,  the,  i.  210,  211. 

Parga,  summoning  of,  by  the  French,  vii. 
483. 

Paritna,  lake,  x.  211, 

Paris,  the  archbishop  of,  i.  378,  487,  494, 
495 — supports  the  separation  of  the 
orders,  496,  502,  591—595,  620. 

Paris,  general,  at  Orthes,  xiii.  43,  50 — at 
Bigorre,  59. 

Paris,  city  of,  the  resort  of  the  nobility, 
i.  28,  99,  104— its  manufactures,  122— 
last  visit  of  Voltaire  to,  160 — its  extent 
in  1781),  191 — profligacy  of  the  lower 
orders,  214 — births  in,  215  note  —  its 
preponderance,  and  influence  of  this 
on  the  Revolution,  224  —  democratic 
tendency  in,  225 — fete  on  the  marriage 
of  Louis  XVI. ,  251 — accident  which 
occurred,  z'6, — riots  in  1775,  276 — state 
of  the  police  iu  1788,  390 — riots  in 
that  year,  <//, — excitement  during  thu 
elections,  405 — great  distress,  1788,  ib, 
• — the  elections,  409  et  af/. — first  inter- 
ference of,  with  the  government,  440 

—  supports    the  Tiers    Etat   in  their 
struggle,  441  —  cahiers  of  the  noblesse 
of,  443 — views  of  the  populace  on  the 
States-general,  446  —  first  democratic; 
clubs,   473  —  excitement  during   the 
contest  between  the  orders,    475,  509 

—  exultation  on  their  union,  5]  5 — agi- 
tation on  the  bringing  up  of  troops, 
517 — scarcity,  51 8 — commencement  of 
the  first  insurrection,  526 — its  progress 
on   Necker's  dismissal,    528  et   wj. — 
municipality  first  organised,  533 — exr 
citemeiit  after  the  taking  of  the  Bas- 
tille, 547 — reception  of  the  king,  553 

—  its  modern  state,  5.19  —agitation  and 
increasing  scarcity,    5<>7  et  set/. — new 
organisation  of  the  municipality,  570 
— primary  assemblies,  571 — reception 
of  Neckcr  on  his    restoration,  576- 
murder  of  Foulon  and  Berthicr,   577 
-    and  of  a  farmer.  579 — rejoicings  on 
the   abolition  of  feudal   rights,  592-- 
increasing  distress  and  anarchy,   (iuO, 
(Sill,  lili't,  <>14 — excitement  caused  by 
the  Versailles  banquet,  til  7 — insurrec- 
tion, tils—  journey  ofthe  king  to,  »!26 
et  so},  —  fatal  effects  of  the  removal  of 
the  Assembly  to,  'i3o,  ii.  1  — its  increas. 
ing  predominance,  i.  632 --its  con-up* 
tion,  ii.  2     tumults  in,  i.  <> — effects  of 
its  predominance,  15 — new  hall  of  th« 
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Paris,  city  of,  continued. 

assembly,  16 — tbe  national  guard,  37 
- — the  pikemen,  ib. — rejoicings  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  capture  of  the  Bas- 
tille, 42 — tumults  after  the  affair  of 
Nancy,  50 — increasing  importance  of 
the  clubs,  58 — feeling  in,  on  tbe  death 
of  Mirabeau,  <>9 —  flight  of  the  royal 
family  from,  75  —  consternation  on 
this,  83,  85  —  their  return  to  it,  84 

—  and  reception,  87  —  Petion  elected 
mayor,    15(i  —  agitation   during  1792, 
169 — report   of   Petion    on    its  state, 
170— revolt  of  tbe  20th  June,  ISO- 
effect  of  tbe    Prussian    proclamation, 
202 — insurrection  of  the  10th  August, 
207  ct  soj. — its  predominance,  226 — 
state    of,    after    it,    235  —  excitement 
caused  by  the  advance  of  the  Allies, 
245' — and   on  the   massacres  of   the 
prisons,    250 — elections  for  tbe  Con- 
vention,  271 — report  by  Poland  on, 
278 — supremacy  of  the  sections,  284 

—  opposition    to    a   federal    republic, 
287 — agitation  for  the  king's  trial,  288 
• — excitement  during  it,  311 — conster- 
nation on  the  successes  of  tbe  Allies, 
455 — consternation  after   bis  death, 
517 — increased    distress,    1793,  525, 
528 — tumults    in,   527 — indecision  of 
parties  in,  530— agitation  on  Dumou- 
rier's  Higbt,    546  —  the   sections    de- 
nounce tbe  Girondists,  548 — agitation 
on    the    trial    of    Marat,    555  —  and 
against  tbe  commission  of  Twelve,  562 

—  insurrection  of  31st  May,  569  ct  seq. 
• — and  of  2d  June,  573 — consternation 
on  the  successes  of  the  Vendeans,  659 

—  and  of  the  Allies,  iii.  49—  its  ad- 
ministration by  Cbaumette  and  Pache, 
141  — its    supremacy   over    the    pro- 
vinces, ///.,  1HJ- — scheme  of  the  Giron- 
dists to  overthrow  this,  147 — state  of 
the  prisons,    157.    194  —  abjuration   of 
Christianity,  178 — statc,of  morals,  183, 
]92 — scarcity  and  tumults,  T.Mi  ct  »«j. 
— female  clubs,  193 — manufacture  of 
arms,   196  —  measures    for  providing 
subsistence,  197-    effects  of  tbe  law  of 
the   maximum,  201 — violence  of   the 
mob,  202 — increasing  scarcity,  206 — 
fast  from  animal  food  decreed,  2(>7 — 
agitation  on  the  arrest  <>f  Danton.  2:54 

• — strangers  and  ex  nobles  banished, 
257—  and  all  clubs  suppressed  save; 
the  Jacobins,  L'5s — prisoners  in.  and 
their  condition.  262  <-t  *"/.-  system  of 
espionage  in,  269-  detailed  statement 
of  executions,  296  —  apathy  of  tin- 
Letter  classes.  316  -  increasing  horror 
at  the  executions,  3]S-~on  the  9th 
/rhermidor,  346  //  sr</.— re-establihb.- 


ment  of  the  Ecole  Militaire,  manufac- 
ture of  arms,  &c.,  405 — contests  be- 
tween the  Jacobins  and  Thermido- 
rians,  584 — state  of  manners,  588 — 
misery  in,  592,  597 — insurrection  of 
20th  May.  598 — measures  to  alleviate 
the  distress,  COS  —  reorganisation  of 
tbe  national  guard,  610  —  agitation 
against  tbe  constitution  of  1795,  619 — 
royalist  committee,  620 — insurrection 
organised,  and  its  overthrow,  621  et 
stq.  —  rejoicings  on  the  submission 
of  Sardinia,  iv.  62  —  rejoicings  on 
the  battle  of  Arcola,  117  —  state 
of  manners,  1796,  360,  388  —  de- 
pressed state  of,  364  —  cessation  of 
the  distribution  of  food,  365  —  fail- 
ure of  Babceuff  to  rouse,  381 — royalist 
tendency  of  tbe  press,  1797,  392 — 
Napoleon's  reception,  and  mode  of 
life,  1797,  551 — indifference  in,  during 
the  30th  Prairial,  v.  182— Napoleon's 
reception  on  his  return  from  Egypt, 
195  —  excitement  on  the  18th  Bru- 
mairc,  209 — joy  on  the  overthrow  of 
the  Directory,  221 — centralisation  of 
power  in,  237  —  commencement  of 
Napoleon's  designs  for  embellishing, 
292 — bis  reception  after  Marengo,  386 
• — rejoicings  on  the  peace  of  Luneville, 
471  —reception  of  the  king  of  Ktruria 
in,  vi.  13  —  resumption  of  religious 
observances  in,  35 — its  aspect,  1S02, 
73 — improvements  in,  1S03,  95 — joy 
on  the  peace  of  Amiens,  97 — excite- 
ment on  tbe  arrest  of  Moreau,  &.C., 
305— on  the  death  of  d'Knghien,  321 
— and  on  the  trial  of  Georges,  &c.,  330 
— reception  of  the  pope  at,  350  — 
return  of  Napoleon  to,  after  Auster- 
litz.  640,  vii.  91  —  public  works  in,  103 
—  the  Temple  of  Glory,  299  —  the 
Bourse,  301- — consternation  on  tbe 
battle  of  Kylau,  369  —  public  works, 
1807,  489 —  meeting  of  the  Jewish 
Sanhedrim,  494  —  rejoicings  on  the 
return  of  Napoleon  alter  Tilsit,  viii. 
151 — fete,  153-  progress  of  eticpiette, 
]  SI  — public  works,  1  SS.  593—  return  of 
Napoleon  to,  from  Spain,  6<i5  and 
after  the  peace  of  Vienna,  ix.  269  — 
reception  of  the  Pope  at.  291-  entry 
of  Napoleon  and  Marie  Louise,  471  — 
birth  of  tbe  King  of  Home  at,  x.  539 
—  rejoicings  on  it,  540-  departure  of 
Napoleon  for  Russia,  616—  -and  his 
return,  xi.  256 — consternation  on  tbe 
disasters  there,  257 — effect  produced 
by  Malet's  conspiracy.  265 — tbe  urban 
guard  suppressed,  268  —  supplies  of 
men  voted  by,  1813,  27" —- Napoleon 
designs  it  to  be  the  scat,  of  tbe  pope, 
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273,  274 — liia  object  in  embellishing 
it,  275 — cost  of  public  works,  285 — 
arrival  of  Schwartzenberg  as  ambassa- 
dor at,  309  —  departure  of  Napoleon 
from,  335  —  his  habits  at,  (ill — his 
arrival  after  Leipsic,  xii.  389 — discon- 
tent against  him,  391— reorganisation 
of  the  national  guard,  471 — progress 
of  Blucher  toward,  and  alarm  in,  494 
— rejoicings  on  Napoleon's  succet-ses, 
512  —  royalist  committee  in,  516  — 
alarm  in,  before  Montereau,  520  — 
general  despondency,  577 — alarm  on 
iUucher's  advance  to  Meaux,  594 — its 
situation  alter  Laon,  xiii.  110  —  the 
Allies  resolve  on  the  march  to,  1 27  et 
iseq. —  commencement  of  it,  129  — 
retreat  of  Marmout  and  Mortier  on 
it,  and  advance  of  the  Allies,  141,  142, 
147  —  their  first  sight  of  it,  149  —  its 
state  and  preparations  for  defence, 
150  —  description  of  it  as  a  military 
station,  154  —  its  buildings,  155  — 
forces,  157 — battle  of,  ItiO — its  capitu- 
lation agreed  to,  106  — •  the  heights 
round  it  occupied  by  the  Allies,  107 
—  results  of  the  battle,  109  —  Napo- 
leon's return  toward  it,  170 — he  hears 
of  its  fall,  171 — the  Allies  prepare  to 
enter  it,  173 — terms  of  the  capitula- 
tion, ib.  —  interview  of  the  magis- 
trates with  Alexander,  174 — Sacken 
appointed  governor,  175  —  state  of 
public  feeling,  id. — tirst  efforts  of  the 
royalists,  170  —  entry  of  the  allied 
sovereigns,  177  —  transports  of  the 
people,  178  —  effect  of  the  allied 
declaration  against  Napoleon,  180  — 
thanksgiving  of  the  Allies,  22S — entry 
of  the  < -'unite  d'Artois,  230  —  and  of 
Louis  XY11L,  232  — first  treaty  of,  233 
it  w/.  —  its  secret  articles,  'J37 — scene 
exhibited  by  it,  24i>  —  great  review  of 
the  allied  troops,  2-12 — effects  of  its 
occupation  on  France,  247 — prepara- 
tions on  Napoleon's  landing  from 
Elba,  574 —flight  of  Louis  XV 11 1.,  584 
— and  arrival  of  Napoleon,  580 — great 
division  of  opinion  in,  021  fortified 
by  Napoleon,  025 — tirst  rumours  of 
Waterloo  at,  xiv.  73  —  Napoleon's 
arrival,  7 1  —  attempts  to  defend  it 
against  Wellington,  83  -its  capitula- 
tion, M  entrance  of  the  Allies.  87  — 
and  of  Louis  X V III. ,  SS— its  condition, 
89  —  removal  of  works  of  art  from,  95 — 
second  treaty  of.  loo — breach  of  the 
capitulation  with  regard  to  Ney.  ln'.t  — 
statistics  of  births  in,  i.  215  note.  xiv. 
137— and  of  the  public  hospitals,  138 

-  consumption  of  animal  food  in.    139 

•  reinterment  of  Napoleon  at,  2<>n. 


Paris,  murder  of  Lepelletier  by,  ii.  521. 

Parker,  captain,  at  Boulogne,  v.  018. 

Parker,  Sir  Hyde,  commands  the  Baltic 
fleet,  and  operations,  v.  520,  530,  531, 
550,  551. 

Parker,  Richard,  the  leader  of  the 
mutiny  at  the  Nore,  iv.  23C — execu- 
tion of,  239. 

Parliaments,  origin  of,  i.  17,  19 — become 
general  over  Europe,  21. 

Parliament  of  England,  establishment 
of,  i.  01 — its  servility  under  the  Tudor 
princes,  28,  77. 

Parliament,  the  British,  debates  in,  on 
the  Canadian  constitution,  ii.  370 — on 
the  French  Revolution,  371 — rupture 
between  Fox  and  Burke  in,  378 — re- 
tirement of  the  latter  from,  379 — on  the 
war,  1793,  iii.  5  et  set/. — on  parliament- 
ary reform,  10  tt  set/. — and  1831,  lOuote 
—  bill  against  correspondence  with 
France,  18 — feeling  in,  on  the  execu- 
tion of  the  French  King,  21 — debates  on 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
act,  379  et  seq.  —  on  the  war,  1794, 
385  et  seq.  —  supplies  voted,  390  — 
debates  on  the  war,  1795,  537  et  seq. — 
anil  1790,iv.l42  etaeq. — supplies  voted, 
145  —  debates  on  the  bill  against 
seditious  meetings,  ib.  ct  seq. — on  the 
suspension  of  cash  payments,  221  ct 
iscq. — on  reform,  1797,  225 — on  the 
war,  230 — supplies  voted,  231 — on  the 
mutiny  of  the  fleet,  237  —  on  the 
volunteer  system,  420 — financial  mea- 
sures, 1799,  v.  3 — supplies  voted,  4 — 
debates  on  the  war,  248  — .  supplies 
voted,  204 — debates  on  the  union  of 
Ireland,  and  views  of  parties  in  it, 
205  —  measures  for  relieving  the 
famine,  1800,  270 -ground  taken  by 
the  Opposition  with  regard  to  neutral 
rights,  485 — debates  on  the  northern 
confederacy,  505  —  on  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  029 — unanimity  in  support  of 
the  war.  1S<>2,  vi.  192— debates  on  it, 
18^3,  20(1  —  defensive  preparations, 
235  — supplier  voted,  18i>4,  240— de- 
bates on  the  war  with  Spain,  1N>1, 
2&9 — supplies  voted,  1805.  371 — ini-u- 
sures  with  regard  to  Ireland,  Hi.  • — 
charges  against  Lord  ^Melville,  and  his 
trial,  373  —  debates  on  the  Catholic 
question,  374  —  Pitt's  speech  on  his 
financial  resolutions  of  1780,  vii.  11 — 
and  on  proposing  the  sinking  fund,  13 
—  debates  on  the  new  finance  system 
of  1798,  45 — on  the  income  tax.  5U  — 
on  Windham's  military  system.  3N)  ct 
ticq. — on  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
IV. ' 5 — nn  Lord  Henry  I'etty's  financial 
system,  111  debalea  o.i  t!ie  Catholic. 
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Parliament,  continued. 

question,  1807,  449— and  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  king  regarding  it,  456 — • 
dissolved,  460 — proceedingson  the  pro- 
secution of  Hastings,  661 — discussion 
on  Fox's  India  bill,  669-^on  the  orders 
In  council,  viii.  132 — on  the  Copenhagen 
expedition,  259 — on  the  Spanish  insur- 
rection, 452— on  the  charges  againatthe 
Duke  of  York,  ix.  244— on  the  Wal- 
cheren  expedition,  246 — on  the  Penin- 
sular war,  1809,  319 — on  its  continu- 
ance, 488 — on  the  regency  bill,  578 — 
proceedings  against  Burdett,  609  — 
illegality  of  these,  (ill — measures  to 
relieve  the  commercial  distress,  615 
^-  and  for  suppressing  the  Luddite 
disturbances,  617  —  introduction  of 
llomilly  into,  618  —  debates  on  the 
bullion  report,  629  —  introduction  of 
Huskisson,  647 — debates  on  repealing 
the  orders  in  council,  650  —  first 
appearance  of  Brougham,  663 — debates 
on  the  Peninsular  war,  668 — supplies 
voted,  1811,  678—1812,  679— on  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  1813,  xi.  428 — on 
Vansittart's  system  of  finance,  441 — 
pacific  declaration  of  the  prince-regent, 
1S13,  xii.  400 — supplies  voted,  Hi.  ct 

ec'j honours  conferred  on  Wellington, 

his  reception,  &c.,  xiii.  492 — debates 
on  the  annexation  of  Norway,  496 — on 
the  corn  laws,  510 — •  and  relative  to 
the  war  in  1815,  599. 

Parliament  of  Grenoble,  the,  i.  362,  364, 
notes. 

Parliament  of  Normandy,  i.  301. 

Parliament  of  Paris,  nature  and  func- 
tions of  the,  i.  147 — commencement 
of  its  contents  with  the  crown,  ill.  ct 
.iff/.  —  secures  the  suppression  of  the 
Jesuits,  15U — its  suppression,  230 — its 
restoration,  266  —  its  first  measures, 
269  —  sides  with  the  insurgents  in 
1775,  277 — resistance  of.  to  Turgot, 
290  ft  sf/. — to  Necker,  316  —  and  to  the 
finance  measures  of  Hrienne.  360  — 
trial  of  Rohan,  &c.,  before,  3 5 5 — de- 
mands the  convocation  of  the  states- 
general,  360,  363  —  impeach  Calonne, 
1562  —  unpatriotic  character  of  its  mea- 
sures. 363 — real  vicwx.  ///.—banished 
to  Troves,  ///.  —  compromise  entered 
Into,  364 — refuses  to  register  the  edict 
authorising  loan*,  367  further  mea- 
sures, 30* — protest  against  the  Cour 
Plcnicre,  370— exposition  of  the  con- 
stitution of  France,  371 — its  conduct 
on  the  arrest  of  Espn'menil.  373  —  pro- 
tests against  it,  ///. — supported  by  the 
other  parliaments,  37  t  —  edict  modi- 
fy inx  it,  376  not<-  rejects  Lamoignon's 


six  edicts,  376 — supported  by  the  peo- 
ple, 378 — its  conduct  on  the  riots  of 
1788.  392 — opposes  the  duplication  of 
the  Tiers  Etat,  399 — loses  its  popular- 
ity, 400 — its  conduct  reviewed.  421 — 
its  condemnation  of  Lally,  468  note 
— urges  the  dissolution  of  the  states- 
general,  £02. 

Parliaments  of  France,  origin  of  their 
struggles  with  the  crown,  i.  146 — their 
powers  and  functions,  148  —  victory 
over  the  Jesuits,  150 — exclusion  of  the 
Tiers  Etat  from,  190 — their  character 
as  law  courts,  201, 234 — their  resistance 
to  new  taxes,  217 — their  suppression 
by  Louis  XV.,  228  ct  scq. — advantage 
of  seats  being  purchasable  in  them, 
235 — their  independence  and  patriot- 
ism, 236 — recall  of,  and  its  importance, 
265  et  seg.^still  resist  new  taxes,  317 
-^support  that  of  Paris,  374  —  their 
views  regarding  the  states-general,  385 
- — their  general  conduct,  and  its  effects, 
421 — suppression  of,  ii.  27. 

Parliaments  of  Poland,  the,  iii.  504. 

Parliamentary  reform,  debates  on,  1793, 
iii.  10  et  scq. — 1797,  iv.  225  et  scq. — 
1831,  iii.  16  note. 

Parma,  the  inquisition  abandoned  in,  ii. 
402  —  its  extent,  &c.,  iv.  33  note  — 
invaded  by  the  French,  64 — democratic 
excitement  in,  1796,  81 — the  duke 
created  king  of  Etruria,  vi.  13 — visit  of 
Napoleon  to,  402 — incorporated  with 
his  empire,  1 44,  404  —  Cambaceres 
created  duke  of,  vii.  107 — captured  by 
Eugene,  xiii.  20 — assigned  to  Marie 
Louise,  207. 

Parnell,  Sir  Henry,  xiii.  514. 

Parque,  the  due  del,  joins  the  patriots, 
viii.  499 —  at  Tamanes,  ix.  442  —  de- 
feated at  Alba  de  Tonnes,  445  — 
intrigues  of  his  army,  x.  141 — succeeds 
Ballasteros,  xi.  458,  466  — entrance  of, 
into  Spain,  481 — defeated  by  Habert, 
xii.  326,  329— state  of  his  troops,  33<>. 

Parrein,  cruelties  of,  at  Lyons,  iii. 
105. 

Parry,  commodore,  xiii.  413. 

Parsdorf,  armistice  of.  v.  323. 

Parsees  of  India,  the,  vii.  608. 

Parthenay.  capture  of,  bvthe  republicans, 
ii.  641. 

Parthenopeian  republic,  establishment  of 
the,  iv.  615— state  of,  1799.  v.  64  - 
contributious  levied  on  it,  ///.  —  .See 
Naples. 

Partidas,  rise  of  the.  in  Spain,  x.  123. 

Partonneaux,  general,  at  Novi,  v.  1<H> — 
at  the  Beiesina,  xi.  177. 

Parvenus,  jealuusy  entertained  of,  in 
France,  i.  187. 
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Pascal,  on  rank,  i.  100 — the  writings  of, 
139,  14IJ. 

Paskewiteh,  general,  sketch  of  the  career 
of,  xi.  140  note — at  Borodino,  78 — -at 
Wiazma,  140. 

Pasley,  captain,  vii.  Ill  note. 

Pasquier,  arrest  of,  by  Malet,  xi.  202, 
264. 

Passages,  fort  of,  captured,  xi.  505. 

Passarge,  Napoleon  retreats  to  the,  vii. 
364 — winter-quarters  of  the  French 
on,  485 — passage  of,  by  the  Cossacks, 
516. 

Passau,  occupation  of,  by  Austria,  vi.  149 
— ceded  to  Bavaria,  151,  152  note — 
fortified  by  Napoleon,  ix.  210. 

Passberg,  the  Tyrolese  at,  ix.  119. 

Passendorf,  defeat  of  the  Prussians  at, 
vii.  237. 

Passeriano,  Napoleon  at,  iv.  548. 

Passewalek,  capture  of  Prussian  column 
at,  vii.  243. 

Passeyrthal,  the,  ix.  76. 

Passo  Chico,  the  La  Plata  forced  at,  vii. 
426. 

Pastoral  life,  influence  of,  on  freedom,  i. 
9 — retained  in  Poland,  iii.  491,  492. 

Pastore,  II,  a  guerilla  chief,  x.  123. 

Pastrengo,  intrenched  camp  of,  v.  25,  26 
—  captured  by  the  French,  28. 

Patagonia,  description  of,  x.  232  — •  its 
inhabitants,  233. 

Patapsco,  operations  in  the,  xiii.  448. 

Patents  of  nobility,  sale  of,  in  France,  i. 
187,  221. 

Paterson,  colonel,  xiii.  444. 

Patricians  of  the  Italian  republics,  decline 
of  the,  i.  33. 

Patriote  Franeais,  the,  ii.  92,  121,  127 
note. 

Patriote,  the,  at  Basque  roads,  ix.  333. 

Patriotism,  examples  of  Italian,  i.  32  — 
resuscitation  of,  in  Europe,  v.  47'!  —of 
Puissia,  1*12,  x.  60S,  xi.  115— of  Ger- 
many, 1S13,  419. 

Patterson,  Miss,  viii.  322. 

Patuxent,  forcing  of  the,  xiii.  442. 

Pan,  check  of  S«iult  at,  xiii.  58. 

Paul,  the  emperor,  accession,  Sic.,  of,  iv. 
2>t — joins  the  coalition,  v.  2  —  his 
views  regarding  France,  45 — 50  -con- 
templates a  general  restitution  of  con- 
quests. >3  —  treatment  of  Kosciusko 
by.  iii.  519  note— his  alienation  from 
Suwarrof!',  v.  171  — irritation  against 
Britain,  and  commencement  of  alliance 
with  Napoleon.  27!' — withdraws  from 
the  allied  cause,  401) — intercedes  for 
Naples,  464  —  alienation  from  Great 
Britain,  and  alliance  with  France.  495 
—  his  pretensions  to  Malta,  and  violent 
measures  against  Britain,  496-  joined 


by  the  northern  powers,  497  — warm 
advances  to  Napoleon,  498  —  pension 
bestowed  on  Louis  XVIII.  by,  xii.  518 
— schemes  against  India  planned  with 
Napoleon,  v.  539,  540  note  —  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  conspiracy 
against  him,  540  —  irritation  against 
him,  542 — symptoms  of  insanity  in  his 
conduct,  543 — conspiracy  for  his  de- 
thronement, 544  —  his  assassination, 
545 — his  character,  547. 

Pauline,  the  princess,  see  Buonaparte, 
Pauline. 

Pauline,  the  princess,  of  Schwartzenberg, 
death  of,  ix.  478. 

Paulucci,  the  marquis,  xi.  193. 

Pauperism,  increase  of,  in  France,  iii.  184 
— report  of  Barere  on,  271 — and  of  Car- 
not,  291 — measures  of  the  Convention 
regarding,  292 — the  Austrian  system 
of  treatment,  vi.  511  —  provisions  of 
Napoleon  regarding,  viii.  192 — amount 
of,  caused  by  the  Continental  system, 
x.  543  —  its  increase  in  Britain,  xiv. 
181. 

Pavia,  occupied  by  the  French,  iv.  67 — • 
insurrection  and  massacre  of,  73  — 
captured  by  the  French,  1800,  v.  364 
— university  of,  vi.  513  note. 

Payan,  measures  advocated  by,  against 
Tallien,  iii.  323 — scheme  for  a  massacre 
at  Orange,  329— 328_on  the  8th  Ther- 
midor,  334 — the  9th,  342— arrest  of, 
343— last  effort,  349. 

Payerne,  capture  of,  by  the  Swiss,  vi.  168. 

Payol.  general,  xii.  649. 

Pays  de  Vaud,  canton  of,  iv.  446  —  revo- 
lutionary excitement  in,  ii.  438,  504 — 
revolt  of,  iv.  452  —  invaded  by  the 
Swiss,  454 — character  of  the  popula- 
tion, vi.  156,  157 — liberation  of,  1813, 
xii.  439. 

Peace,  prince  of  the,  sec  Godoy. 

Peace,  influence  of,  on  freedom,  i.  72 — 
effect  of  long-continued,  13S,  vii.  377 — • 
essay  by  Maury  on,  i.  4.37  note. 

Peace  and  War,  discussion  in  the  Assem- 
bly regarding  right  of,  ii.  30. 

Peacock,  capture  of  the,  xiii.  396 — cap- 
tures the  Kpervier,  428  —  and  the 
Nautilus,  431. 

Peard,  captain,  iv.  245.  272. 

Peasantry,  difficulties  of  their  emancipa- 
tion in  level  countries,  i.  9 — neglected 
under  the  feudal  system. 23 — improved 
condition  of,  under  the  monasteries, 
37  —  increased  importance  given  by 
gunpowder  to.  43 — nri^in  of  those  of 
modern  Europe.  16 — their  early  degra- 
dation, ///.  i_t  KII/. —  the  Austrian,  vi. 
5o,s-(lf  England,  i.  »;i — outbreak  of, 
•under  Wat  Tyler,  74 — of  France  under 
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Peasantry,  continued. 

the  Franks,  90 — their  insurrection,  93 
— its  suppression,  94 — their  condition, 
and  its  influence  on  the  Revolution, 
128,  196— their  ignorance,  198— their 
estrangement  from  the  nobility,  220 

—  want  of  loyalty  among  them,  225 — 
their  revolt,  and   cruelties,  581  et  seq., 
632 — suffering  of,  from  the  Revolution, 
iii.  303—  of  La  Vendee,  ii.  609  —  in 
India,  condition  of,  vii.  51)0  —  the  Irish 
and  Russian  compared,  x.  574 — the 
Polish,  unrepresented  in  the  Diet,  iii. 
504 — their  military  spirit,  x.  615  — 
their  sufferings  in  1812,  618 — the  Rus- 
fcian,  military  enthusiasm  of,  568 — the 
Saxon,  xi.  396 — the  Spanish,  ii.  401, 
viii.  408 — the  Swedish,  representation 
of,   x.   509  — the  Swiss,  iv.   431— the 
Tyrolese,  ix.  89, 

Pecheux,  general,  xii.  185,  631. 
Peel,  Sir  Robert,  iii.  16  note,  iv.  222. 
Peers,  the  Chamber  of,  see  Chamber. 
Pegrimaud,  capture  of  Stofflet  at,  iv.  154. 
Peishvva,  the,  vii.  631,  viii.  45  —  alliance 

with,  against  Tippoo,  vii.  675  — again 

joins  the    British,  viii.   49 — reinstated 

on  the  throne,  51. 

Pelage,  revolt  of,  in  Guadaloupe,  vi.  130. 
Pelesseri,  M.,  i.  301. 
Pelet,  general,  on  Wagrarn,  ix.  203  note 

— on  the   Walcheren  expedition,   237 

• — in  Russia,  xi.  168 — at  Waterloo,  xiv. 

42. 
Pelican,  capture  of  the  Argus   by,  xiii. 

406. 
Pelletier,  general,  at  Castiglione,  iv.  92 — 

captures  Zamosc,  ix.  166. 
Pellew,  Sir  Edward,  v.  399,  409. 
Pcllot,    M.,   on   the   forced   requisitions, 

xii.  347  note. 
IVlot,  cruelties  of,  at  Lyons,  iii.  109,  112, 

notes. 
Peltier,  attacks  by,  on  Napoleon,  vi.  1*3 

--trial  of,  186. 
Pembroke,  bay  of,  descent  of  the  French 

in.  iv.  279. 

Penal  Code,  new,  in  France,  viii.  192. 
Penguin,  capture  of  the.  xiii.  427. 
Penig,  combat  at,  xii.  20  1. 
Peninsular  war.  proximate  causes  of  the, 

viii.  28K  <:t  tif'-j.  —  ^cc  Spain,  Wellington, 

&c. 
Pelii.seola,  capture   of,   by  Suchet.  x.  To) 

—  strengtlieiK-d  by  him,  xi.  -171 — and 
garrisoned,  495.  xii.  329  — invested   by 
the  Spaniards,  xiii.  63      holds  out  till 
thr  peace,  66. 

Pemiatlor,  combat  at.  ix    399. 
Pennsylvania,     repudiation    of    debt   by, 

Penob.-.cot.  operations  in  the,  xiii.  l.Vi. 


Penrose,  admiral,  forces  the  Adour,  xiii. 
42 — his  successes  in  the  Garonne,  90. 

Pensard,  general,  v.  212. 

Penthievre,  mademoiselle,  i.  213,  345, 
notes. 

Peuthievre,  fort,  captured  by  the  emi- 
grants, iii.  552 — blockaded  by  Hoche, 
554 — stormed,  556. 

Pepe,  colonel,  at  Tarragona,  x.  77. 

Pepin,  violation  of  the  tomb  of,  iii.  175. 

Pepin  Desgrouettes,  president  of  the 
revolutionary  tribunal,  ii.  243. 

Perales,  marquis,  murder  of,  viii.  590. 

Perceval,  Spencer,  sketch  of  career  and 
character  of,  ix.  257  —  arguments 
against  the  Catholic  claims,  vi.  379 — • 
against  Petty's  financial  scheme,  vii. 
416— against  the  Catholic  bill  of  1807, 
451  —  becomes  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, 455,  456  note  —  defence  of 
the  conduct  of  the  king  by,  457 — the 
Jesuit's  bark  bill,  viii.  145 — becomes 
premier,  ix.  250 — arguments  for  the 
Peninsular  war,  1810,  492— 514— in- 
troduces the  Regency  bill,  578 — argu- 
ments for  it,  583— retained  in  office, 
589  —  arguments  for  the  war,  1811, 
672 — murder  of,  591. 

Pore  Duehesne,  Hebert's  paper,  ii.  518 
note,  562,  580,  599,  600  note. 

Pereira,  commissioner  to  Dumourier,  ii. 
533. 

Perena,  Don  Philippe,  ix.  351. 

Perfectibility,  principle  of,  and  its  re- 
sults, xiv.  220. 

Perier,  M.,  v.  292. 

Perignon,  general,  victory  of,  at  Fipueras, 
iii.  443 — further  successesin  Spain,  444 
— v.  79— at  Novi,  103,  106 — wounded 
and  captured,  109 — created  marshal, 
vi.  347  —  revenue  bestowed  on,  viii. 
1  76  note. 

Permon,  madaine,  iv.  389.  vi.  353  note. 

Permon,  mademoiselle,  nee  Abrautes. 

Pernes,  destruction  of.  ix.  551. 

Peroune,  JIaury  and  Lametli  deputies 
for,  i.  458,  470,  notes-  advance  of  the 
Allies  to,  iii.  49-— captured  by  the 
British,  xiv.  79. 

Peroti,  mademoiselle,  i.  470  note. 

Perpetua,  martyrdom  of,  iii.  307  note. 

Perpi:_'nan,  battle  of,  iii.  86. 

Perponeher,  general,  at  Waterloo,  xiv. 
lo,  11. 

Perraeho.  forts  of,  captured,  iii.  9G. 

Perron,  French  force  organised  under, 
in  India,  viii.  48— defeated  at  Allighur, 
55.  56  —  surrenders.  56. 

Persali.  murder  of.  i.  5  If. 

Persia,  influence  of  her  contests  with 
(ireece.  i.  2  —  negotiations  of  Napoleon 
with,  vii.  3:;o  note,  4M  treaty  of  the 
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British  with,  viii.  41 — the  horsemen  of, 
x.  436 — early  direction  of  Napoleon's 
views  toward,  xi.  592. 

Perth,  depot  Cor  prisoners  at,  ix.  681. 

Peru,  character  of  the  inhabitants  of, 
when  invaded  by  the  Spaniards,  x. 
234 — its  population,  242  note — the 
mines  of,  248 — adheres  to  the  regency, 
260— revolt  of  the  Indians  in,  262 — • 
the  war  of  independence  in,  275 — in- 
vaded by  Bolivar,  276 — its  indepen- 
dence secured,  281  —  failure  of  the 
mines  since  the  Revolution,  283,  284, 
627 — its  commerce  before  it  and  since, 
626. 

Pesaro,  M.,  Venetian  commissioner  to  the 
French,  iv.  84,  349  note — negotiations 
with  Napoleon,  313. 

Pesaro,  revolt  of,  from  Rome,  iv.  479. 

Peschiera,  fortress  of,  iv.  41 — seized  by 
the  French,  75 — defeat  of  the  Austrians 
before  it,  95 — restored  to  them,  306, 
344— besieged  by  them  in  1799,  v.  33, 
53 — surrenders.  57 — blockaded  by  tlie 
French,  1801,  456 — surrendered,  460 
• — surrendered  by  treaty  of  Paris,  xiii. 
235. 

Pesth,  university  of,  vi.  513  note. 

Peter  the  Great,  Russia  under,  vi.  524 — 
conquests  of,  x.  596 — building  of  St 
Petersburg  by,  600 — Voltaire's  life  of, 
i.  159. 

Peterswalde,  convention  of,  xii.4 — defeat 
of  the  Prussians  at.  177. 

Petiet,  M.,  minister-at-war,  iv.  396. 

Petion,  Jerome,  a  member  of  the  club 
Breton,  i.  474  —  his  character,  ii.  I -I  — 
seditious  efforts  of,  i.  518 — his  con- 
duct during  the  return  from  Varennes, 
ii.  S3 — on  the  revolt  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  95 — elected  mayor  of  Paris,  156 
— report  on  its  state,  170 — organises 
the  revolt  of  tlie  2uth  June,  1SO.~1S7— . 
his  popularity,  195  —  saves  Espremcnil, 
205-  petitions  for  the  king's  dethrone- 
ment, il>. — declines  to  act  on  the  10th 
August,  206  —  his  dissimulation  on 
that  occasion,  210 — his  conduct  dur- 
ing the  massacres  in  the  prisons,  254 
— his  irresolution  on  the  impeachment 
of  Robespierre,  279 — 536 — a  member 
of  the  committee  of  general  defence, 
545  note — denounced  by  the  sections, 
556 — on  the  2d  June,  57:; — his  arrest 
decreed.  576 — escapes  to  Caen,  577 — 
his  death.  5>9. 

Petit,  central,  xiii.  214. 

Petit  liourir.  defeat  of  the  negroes  at.  vi. 
130. 

Petit  Thouars.  captain,  iv.  6n5. 

Petits  lUanes,  of  St  Domingo,  the.  vi. 
100. 


Petits  Peres,  loyalty  of  section  of,  ii. 
211. 

Petrasch,  general,  v.  40. 

Petrowsky,  palace  of,  xi.  99. 

Petten,  defeat  of  Daendels  at,  v.  1 42. 

Petty,  lord  Henry,  on  Pitt's  financial 
system,  vii.  54 — chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer in  1806,  88  note — budget  of, 
89 — his  scheme  of  finance,  411  et  seq. 
— a  fellow-student  of  Brougham's,  ix. 
662. 

Peuchet,  statistical  details  by,  vi.  54 
note. 

Peuple  Souverain,  the,  at  the  Nile,  iv. 
602. 

Peymann,  general,  viii.  254. 

Peyrestortes,  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  at, 
iii.  85. 

Peyri,  general,  operations  of,  in  the  Tyrol, 
ix.  281,  282,  284. 

Peyssard,  trial  and  execution  of,  iii. 
603. 

Pezai,  marquis  de,  i.  301  note. 

Pfaffenhofen.  combat  at,  viii.  668. 

Pfeffir,  a  Swiss  demagogue,  iv.  448. 

Pfrim,  repulse  of  Pichegru  on  the,  iii. 
570. 

Phalsbourg,  fortress  of,  ii.  48. 

Philadelphia,  city  of,  xiii.  306. 

Philip  Augustus,  incorporation  of  bor- 
oughs by,  i.  91. 

Philiphaugh,  massacre  after,  i.  83  note, 
ii.  262. 

Philippe,  prince,  of  Hesse-Homburg,  xii. 
441. 

Philippe  le  Bel,  parliament  of  Paris  es- 
tablished by.  i.  375. 

Philippeaux,  a  Dantonist,  iii.  210. 

Philippeaux,  colonel,  escape  of.  from  the 
Temple,  iv.  628  note  — co-operates  in 
the  defence  of  Acre,  627 — his  death, 
633. 

Philippon,  defence  of  Badajos  by,  x.  164, 
309  ct  *"/.— at  the  assault."  313— at 
Culm.  xii.  132.  137  note,  629. 

Philippsburg,  evacuation  of,  by  the  Aus- 
trians agreed  to,  iv.  538— besieged  by 
the  French,  v.  1] — the  siege  raised.  21 
—  resumed,  121,  163 — again  raised,  and 
combats  near.  163  —  again  invested, 
1800,  323 — its  ce.-sion  demanded  by 
Napoleon,  403.  404,  405. 

Philipville,  flight  of  Napoleon  to,  xiv.  44 
— surrendered  by  treaty,  It  HI. 

Philosophers,  rise  of  the  opinions  of.  in 
F ranee,  i.  150 — the  leaders.  151  rt  .<>//. 
— their  spread.  173  their  principal 
supporters  after  Voltaire.  17  i — their 
infidel  and  revolutionary  tendency,  ///.. 
175 — rejoicings  of,  on  Turgot's  acces- 
sion. 274  note.  282 — urtre  the  Ameri- 
can war,  3u5--  opposition  of.  to  Ca- 
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Philosophers,  continued. 

lonue's  retrenchments,  335  —  their 
views  regarding  the  states-general,  385 
— absence  of,  in  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly, 448 — their  changed  views  re- 
garding the  Revolution,  ii.  70 — their 
views  regarding  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, 358 — denounced  by  Robespierre, 
iii.  272 — principles  of  the,  xiv.  209 — 
their  anticipations,  and  the  disappoint- 
ment of  these,  211. 

Philosophy,  influence  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween Greece  and  Persia  on,  i.  2— 
effect  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes  on,  in  France,  113 — its  charac- 
ter there  before  the  Revolution,  139 
• — influence  of  the  character  of  the 
church  on  it,  144 — that  of  Voltaire, 
161 — of  Rousseau,  171 — of  the  Materi- 
alists, 175. 

Philosophy  of  history,  rise  of  the,  with 
Montesquieu,  i.  154  —  difficulties  of, 
430. 

Phlipon,  mademoiselle,  see  Roland. 

Phoebe,  capture  of  the  Africaine  by, 
v.  601 — captured  by  the  Essex,  xiii. 
42(3. 

Phull,  general  Von,  military  adviser  to 
Alexander,  x.  609,  xi.  5. 

Physiocratie,  £c.,  Quesnoy's,  i.  18C  note. 

Piacentia,  nee  Placentia. 

Piacoli,  the  abbe,  vi.  404. 

Piasts,  race  of  the,  iii.  498,  499. 

Piave  river,  the,  iv.  23 — military  impor- 
tance of,  41,  289— the  Austrians  de- 
feated ou,  105,  291— battle  of  the,  ix. 
22. 

Pic  d'Orizaba,  the,  x.  226  note. 

Pichegru,  Charles,  early  history,  &c.,  of, 
iii.  76  note — commands  in  Flanders, 
76 — operations  under,  on  the  Rhine, 
82 — his  poverty,  188 — indecisive  ac- 
tions in  Flanders,  41  Ii — besieges  Ypres, 
422  —  defeats  Clairfait  and  captures 
Ypres,  iii.- — overruns  West  Flanders, 
428 — operations  against  the  British, 
and  their  success,  449 — captures  Nime- 
guen  and  besieges  JJreda,  IY.C.,  452 — 
his  winter  campaign,  and  defeats  the 
Allies  on  the  Meuse,  466 — measures 
to  revolutionise  Holland,  4(59  com- 
mands tin;  army  of  the  Rhine,  562-- 
state  of  his  forces.  56.'! —  negotiations 
with  tin-  Allies,  5*J5  breaks  these  off, 
5U 0— captures  Mannheim,  507 — de- 
feated on  the  Pfritn,  570  driven  back 
to  the  Queich,  571 — defeats  the  insur- 
rection of  the  1st  April.  59  1—  a  school- 
fellow of  Napoleon's,  iv.  5  advance- 
ment of  Morfau  by,  165  -  president  of 
tin:  Five  Hundred,  !>91  --  measures 
proposed  against  the  Directory,  400 — 


arrested,  401 — measures  to  rouse  the 
public  against  him,  402— condemned 
to  transportation,  404,  405 — his  fate 
in  Guiana,  407 — designed  the  restora- 
tion of  the  throne,  412 — conspiracy 
against  Napoleon,  vi.  300 — interview 
with  Moreau,  303- — arrested,  306 — his 
death,  324 — investigation  into  it,  325 
et  seq. 

Pieot,  an  associate  of  Georges,  vi.  304 
note,  333. 

Picton,  general  Sir  Thomas,  at  Busaco, 
ix.  525— at  El-Bodon,  x.  185,  187 — 
during  the  retreat  to  Guinaldo,  188 — • 
256— at  the  siege  of  Badajos,  310  — 
and  the  storming,  312,  317 — captures 
the  castle,  317— at  Vitoria,  xi.  497— 
at  the  Pyrenees,  525 — at  Soraoren, 
528,  533— at  Orthes,  xiii.  44,  45,  49— 
at  Toulouse,  73,  75,  78,  82,  83 — is 
knighted,  493 — in  the  Waterloo  cam- 
paign, 627 — at  Quatre  Bras,  650  et 
seq. — at  Waterloo,  xiv.  10 — his  death, 
14,  17. 

Picuriua,  fort,  storming  of,  x.  310  et 
scq. 

Piedmont,  state  of,  in  1792,  ii.  397— 
attack  by  France  on,  437,  501 — opera- 
tions in,  1793,  iii.  87  — 1794,  434 — 
its  depressed  condition,  1795,  535 — 
campaign  of  1795,  541- — its  military 
capabilities,  iv.  39 — its  state,  1797, 
338  —  insurrection  in,  against  the 
French,  v.  59 — overrun  by  Suwarrofl', 
61 — growing  hostility  toward  France, 
412 — insurrection  against  her,  1800, 
461 — annexed  to  France,  vi.  142.  233 
—severity  of  Napoleon  toward,  216 — 
Genoa  annexed  to,  by  treaty  of  Paris, 
xiii.  237,  539,  551 — contingent  of, 
1815,  597. 

Pierre  Chatel,  state  prison  of,  viii.  191. 

1'ietra,  danger  of  Laudou  at,  v.  457, 
458. 

Pietro,  cardinal,  imprisoned  at  Yin- 
cenncs,  xi.  272  note — removed  from 
Fontainebleau,  28<t. 

Pigeon,  general,  made  prisoner  at 
Lonato,  iv.  91  —defeated  at  Neueneck, 
459. 

Pignatelli,  general,  defeated  at  Lognmo, 
viii.  577  xiii.  1  7. 

Pignerol,  capture  of,  by  the  Allies,  v.  62. 

Pike,  general,  death  of,  xiii.  4lu. 

Pikemen  of  Paris,  formation  of  the,  ii. 
37  disarmed,  iii.  6i>4. 

Pilcomayo  river,  x.  21  d. 

I'ilatus,  mount,  skirmish  at,  vi.  166. 

I'iliea  river,  iii.  487. 

Pillau,  capture  of,  by  the  Allies,  xi.  235, 
xii.  299. 

Pilnit/,  treaty  of,  ii.  415 — opinions  of  it, 
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415,  416,  notes — is  not  acted  on,  416 — 
its  true  object,  417. 

Pilouy,  the  Niemen  passed  by  tlie  French 
at,  xi.  -2. 

Pilwisky,  the  forest  of,  x.  621. 

Pinard,  a  Jacobin,  iii.  588. 

1'iiifkney,  Air,  American  ambassador  to 
Franco,  iv.  535  note — commissioner  on 
the  neutral  question,  vii.  135 — envoy 
to  London,  xiii.  378,  371*. 

Pindarees,  extirpation  of  the,  vii.  595. 

Pine  woods  of  Canada,  the,  xiii.  275. 

Pino,  general,  vi.  232 — at  Igualada,  ix. 
307 — defeat  of  the  guerillas  by,  389 — • 
at  Malo-Jaroslawitz,  xi.  129 — defeated 
at  Monte  Leobel,  xii.  3U8 — recaptures 
Fiuiue,  301). 

Pinuela,  Don  Sebastian  de,  viii.  44S — 
joins  the  patriots,  499. 

Piornbiuo,  cession  of,  to  France,  v.  400 — 
bestowed  on  the  princess  Eliza,  vi.  31*2, 
404,  vii.  Kit). 

1'iri.  general,  ,\ii.  031 — at  La  llothicre, 
485. 

Pirmasens,  battle  of,  iii.  78. 

1'irna,  fortified  by  Napoleon,  xii.  IS — • 
St  Cyr  left  in  defence  of,  1*5 — captured 
by  the  Allies,  100 — defensive  prepara- 
tions of  Napoleon  at,  170 — contribu- 
tions levied  on  it  by  him,  1?7. 

Piron,  a  Vcndeau  chief,  ii.  047. 

Pirsch,  general,  at  Leipsic,  xii.  220, 
244 — at  Waterloo,  xiii.  030,  041,  xiv. 
42,  49. 

Pisa,  former  patriotism  of,  i.  32 — limited 
extent  of  its  freedom,  33  threatened 
bv  the  Allies,  Ibll,  xiii.  17 — surren- 
dered, ih. 

1'isaro.  xi  i.  1'esaro. 

Pisuerga,  actions  on  the.  x.  399. 

Pitchnitsky.  general,  xiii.  1^5. 

1'itt,  William,  parentage  and  early  his- 
tory of.  ii.  3U2  -his  college  life,  303  — 
his  early  diliiculties  in  oliice,  305 — his 
character  as  a  statesman  and  orator, 
300 — efforts  o!'.  to  arrent  the  designs 
of  Austria  and  Russia  on  Turkey.  4UO 
tf  .•••"/. —  his  views  on  the  revolution, 
409-  neutral  in  1791,  41-4  —  on  the 
declaration  of  Pilnit/.  415  note— argu- 
ments for  the  war  in  1793,  iii.  7 — and 
against  parliamentary  reform,  13 — fin- 
ancial measures,  28  —  decree  of  the 
Convention  against  him,  153  —  argu- 
ments fur  the  suspension  of  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  act.  1794.  3So  —  and  for 
the  war.  3>> — efforts  to  hold  together 
the  alliance.  4i''i.  4o9 — new  treaty 
with  l'ru»i,iand  Holland,  Id'.1— efforts 
to  retain  Austria,  430 — and  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  4,">o —  new 
treaty  concluded  with  Austria,  1795. 

YUL.  xiv. 


536 — arguments  for  tlie  war,  538 — 61 7 
— alliance  with  Austria  and  Prussia, 
iv.  140 —arguments  for  the  war,  1795, 
143 — real  objects  of  it,  144 — financial 
measures,  145 — his  measures  with  re- 
gard to  seditious  meetings,  ih. — pro- 
posals in  1790  for  a  general  peace,  204 
— suspension  of  cash  payments,  222 — 
arguments  against  reform,  227 — and 
for  the  continuance  of  the  war,  23d — 
Ids  firmness  on  the  mutiny  of  the  fleet, 
and  measures  to  repress  it,  230  el  xrq. 
—  change  in  his  financial  system,  418 — 
eulogy  on  Nelson  by,  009 — imposition 
of  the  income  tax,  v.  3 — defence  of 
the  war,  1799,  252— his  views  on  the 
Irish  union,  207 — retaliatory  measures 
against  the  Northern  confederacy, 
5ol  ct  w/. — arguments  on  it,  508 — re- 
signs on  the  ostensible  ground  of  the 
Catholic  claims,  511 — true  ground  of 
his  resignation,  512  —  defence  of  the 
peace  of  Amiens  \>y,  634.  041  note — 
defended  to  Napoleon  by  Fox,  vi.  74 
note — arguments  for  the  war,  1 S03, 
2oo  —  advocates  fortifying  London, 
239 — attack  by  him  on  the  ministry, 
1S06,  249  —  becomes  premier,  251  — 
treaty  with  Sweden,  1804,  274 — de- 
fence of  the  government  with  regard 
to  the  Spanish  war,  292 — new  coali- 
tion completed  by,  1805,  and  its  prin- 
ciples, 309 — defence  of  Lord  Melville 
by,  373  —modified  support  given  to 
the  Catholic  claims.  379 — partial  ac- 
ceptance of  the  views  of  Alexander  by 
him,  4o5 — efforts  to  secure  the  co-op- 
eration of  Austria,  1805,  40S  — and  to 
complete  tlio  coalition,  451 — recom- 
mends Mack  as  commander.  529  note 
• — eil'orts  to  engage  Prussia,  574 — re- 
presentations to  that  power  as  to  her 
neutrality,  049  —  his  ability  in  the 
formation  of  the  confederacy,  051 — ex- 
position by  him  of  the  principles  of 
the  alliance,  052,  607 — departure  from 
his  financial  system  under  Petty,  vii. 
420 — his  conduct  on  the  prosecution 
of  Hastings,  601 — opposes  Fox's  India 
bill.  009 — his  own,  071 — various  mea- 
sures of,  regarding  India,  074 — influ- 
ence of  his  resistance  to  democracy, 
viii.  22n  —  Canning  introduced  into 
public  life  by  him,  ix.  251 — his  inti- 
macy with  Huskisson.  047 — his  de- 
signs on  the  Spanish  colonies,  x.  2,)0 — 
comparison  of  his  finance  system  and 
the  after  one,  ix.  025  if  .-•<'/.-  his  last 
illness  and  death,  vi.  053- -Irs  early 
life,  education,  and  first  entrance  into 
public  lite.  051- — his  character  and 
achievements,  <''-.  —  principles,  of  h.s 
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Pitt,  William,  continued. 

domestic  administration,  fioo  —  how 
first  drawn  into  the  war,  656 — energy 
•with  which  he  ciirried  it  on,  657 — 
growth  of  his  fame,  658  —  errors  of 
foreign  writers  as  to  his  designs,  659 
— his  efforts  on  behalf  of  free  trade, 
il>.  —  his  errors,  and  defective  mili- 
tary combinations,  652,  660 — opinion 
of  the  democratic  party  in  Eng- 
land of  him,  661 — his  private  chara- 
ter,  662 — and  personal  appearance,  Ib. 
— funeral  honours,  &c.,  paid  to  him, 
664 — change  of  ministry  on  his  death, 
vii.  84 — sketch  of  his  financial  system, 
sinking  fund,  &c.,  1  et  seq. — See  Finan- 
cial system. 

Pius  VI.,  treaty  of,  with  Napoleon,  iv. 
82  —  treaty  of  Tolentino,  130 — mea- 
sures of  the  French  against,  47ietseq. 
— his  cruel  treatment  by  them,  482 — 
removed  to  Valence,  and  his  death 
there,  483,  v.  411. 

Pius  VII.,  accession  and  first  measures 
of,  v.  411 — concordat  with,  1801,  vi. 
31  ct  seq. — agrees  to  crown  Napoleon, 
348 — his  arrival  at  Paris,  350 — his 
coronation  of  the  emperor,  353 — all 
accession  of  territory  refused  him, 
355 — his  expectations  from  it,  ix.  291 
— his  reception  at  Paris,  ib. — Napo- 
leon's encroachments  on  his  dominions, 
293 — letter  of  the  emperor,  and  his 
reply,  ib.  294  notes — terms  proposed, 
which  lie  rejects,  294 — his  capital  oc- 
cupied, 296 — and  the  government  of 
his  states  assumed  by  the  French,  297 
— is  confined  to  his  palace,  298 — ex- 
communicates Napoleon,  299 — views 
of  the  latter  regarding  him,  300 — is 
arrested,  3<>1 — conducted  to  Grenoble, 
303  —  his  reception  in  France,  304 
—  Napoleon  resolves  on  arranging  his 
differences  with  him,  xi.  271 — treat- 
ment t<>  which  subjected,  272 — the 
conferences  at  Fontainebleau,  275 — 
conclusion  of  the  concordat,  271 — con- 
cessions made  by  it,  276 — his  retracta- 
tion of  it,  and  moderation  of  Napoleon, 
278 — conditions  of  treaty  of  Keichcn- 
bach  regarding  him,  xii.  35 — negotia- 
tions with  Napoleon,  1813,  427 — his 
liberation,  ib.  —  returns  to  Rome,  in- 
terview with  Murat,  IY.C. ,  xiii.  239 —  his 
generous  conduct. 2-10  representation 
of,  at  congress  of  Vienna.  5:58. 

Pizarro's  lettors,  extracts  from,  xi.  318 
note. 

Pizzii-'hctone,  capture  of,  by  the  French, 
17'"),  iv.  <i7  —  surrendered  to  the 
Allies,  1799.  v.  57— blockaded  by  the 
French, 1800,  366 — ceded  totheni,3S5. 


Pizzo,  execution  of  Murat  at,  xiv.  111. 

Place  de  Greve,  first  revolutionary  exe- 
cution in,  ii.  10. 

Place  Louis  XV.,  execution  of  the  king, 
&c.,  in,  ii.  320 — thanksgiving  of  the 
Allies  in,  xiii.  228. 

Place  Vendome  column,  the,  vi.  96 — 
attempt  to  destroy  it,  xiii.  201. 

Placencia,  movement  of  \Vellington  on, 
ix.  420. 

Placeutia,  abandonment  of  the  inquisi- 
tion in,  ii.  402— the  Po  passed  by  the 
French  at,  iv.  63 — captured  by  the 
French,  v.  68— by  the  Allies,  76— by 
the  French,  364,  366— ceded  to  France, 
385 — and  annexed,  vi.  144,  404 — the 
duchy  of,  bestowed  on  Lebrun,  vii. 
107  note. 

Plague,  sufferings  of  the  French  from, 
iv.  639. 

Plagwitz,  defeat  of  Puthod  at,  xii.  149. 

Plain,  party  in  the  Convention  called  the, 
ii.  272. 

Planchenoit,  arrival  of  the  Prussians  at, 
xiv.  24 — carried,  42. 

Plantagenets,  establishment  of  freedom 
under  the,  i.  71. 

Plato,  on  knowledge,  i.  429. 

Platoif,  the  Hetrnan,  at  Eylau,  vii.  348, 
353 — successes  after  it,  361—  successes 
on  the  Alle  and  Passarge,  516 — during 
the  retreat  to  Heilsberg,  517,  518— 
muster  of  the  Cossacks  under,  1812,  x. 
582— his  corps,  631— joins  Bagrathion, 
xi.  15 — his  early  career  and  character, 
Hi.  note — victory  at  Inkowo,  35 — at 
Borodino,  78,  81— general  levy  under, 
115— at  Malo-Jaroslawitz,  128— nar- 
row escape  of  Napoleon  from,  132 — 
operations  in  pursuit,  136 — at  Wiazina, 
139 — operations  against  Ney,  169— at 
the  Beresina,  177 — after  it,  181 — at 
Kowno,  187,  190 — blockades  Dantzie, 
236 — defeats  LefebvreDesnouettes,  xii. 
182 — and  Pouiatowski,  1!<7— at  Leip- 
sic.  216,  245— during  the  pursuit,  270 
• — forces  under,  641 — captures  Ne- 
mours, 526. 

Plattsburcr,  capture  of,  by  the  British, 
xiii.  416  —  expedition  of  I'revost 
against,  451  —  the  naval  force  for  it, 
452 — its  first  success,  453 — naval  ac- 
tion, and  defeat  of  the  British,  454 — 
retreat  of  Prevost,  456. 

Planen,  defeat  of  Ostermann  at,  xii. 
288. 

Playfair,  professor,  iii.  394  note. 

Plessis,  conspiracy  in  prison  of,  iv.  380. 

Plessy.  battle  of.  vii.  (J35. 

1'leswitz,  armistice  of,  reasons  of  the 
Allies  for,  xi.  4n4 — of  Napoleon,  Ji'5 
—  negotiations  for  it,  411 — its  terms, 
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414 — its  consequences  to  Napoleon, 
417 — and  advantages  to  the  Allies, 
418 — negotiations,  <te.,  during  it,  xii.  1 
et  seq. — its  termination,  50,  92. 
Plunimer,  Sir  Thomas,  vii.  450  note. 
Plunder,  extent  of  French,  in  Portugal, 
viii.  543  —  that  by  the  British  and 
French,  x.  129— that  of  the  Cossacks, 
581  et  seq. — of  Moscow,  xi.  100,  118 — 
measures  of  Wellington  for  arresting, 
xii.  360  ct  seq. 

Plunkett,  Miss,  execution  of,  iii.  312. 
Plutou,  the,  at  Trafalgar,  vi.  465. 
Plymouth,  population  of,  ii.  347  note  — 
mutiny  in  the  fleet  at,  iv.  242  —  forti- 
fied by  Pitt,  vii.  12 — arrival  of  Napo- 
leon at,  xiv.  94. 

Po  river,  the,  iv.  22 — basin  of  the,  Ib. — 
its  military  importance,  4U  —  its  com- 
mercial value,  vi.  508 — passage  by  the 
French,  1790,  iv.  03  —  position  of 
Moreau  on,  1799,  v.  50 — check  of  the 
Allies  at,  57 — passage  by  Napoleon, 
1800,  300. 
Pudolia,  fertility  of,  iii.  4SS  —  Polish 

troops  in,  disarmed,  520. 
Poetry,  American,  characteristics  of,  xiii. 
345  — German,  ix.  570  —  Swiss,  defici- 
ency of,  iv.  432 — Voltaire's,  i.  103. 
Poictiers,  bishop  of,  ii.  50. 
Poictiers,  battle  of,  i.  OS — panic  of  the 

French  at,  ii.  047. 
Poictiers,  the  capture  of  the  Frolic,  &c., 

by,  xiii.  392. 
Poischwitz,  nee  Pleswitz. 
Poitou,  district  of,  ii.   005— commence- 
ment of  the  Vendeaii  revolt  iu,  012  — 
massacres  in,  02  I. 

Pola,  occupied  by  the  French,  ix.  399. 
Poland,  long  prevalence  of  slavery  in,  i. 
9— its  state  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Revolution,  ii.  392 — new  constitu- 
tion of,  393  —  heroism  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, 391 — views  of  the  Allies  on,  and 
their  influence  on  the  revolutionary 
war.  4.V>,  40o  —  views  of  Russia  and 
Prussia  on,  420,  iii.  24 — coalition  of 
those  powers  against  it,  02— disunion 
iu  the  alliance  caused  by  it,  4uO  — 
views  of  Austria  on  it,  429 — its  extent 
in  former  times,  485 — declining  trom 
the  first.  4^0— origin  of  its  name,  and 
geographical  character,  /V— its  rivers, 
4>7  -  its  fertility,  488 — its  northern 
provinces.  /'/.  agriculture,  489— want 
of  great  cities,  49O — causes  of  its  con- 
tinued decline.  491  — has  retained  the 
pastoral  equality,  i1'. — never  included 
tinder  the  rule  of  Home,  493— -no  in- 
termixture of  foreign  customs  in  it, 
494 -constitution  of  its  society,  ib. — 
reticence  of  nomad  tastes,  495  —  de- 


mocratic spirit,  ib. — its  divided  state, 
490 — character  of  the    clergy,  ib. — 
aversion   of  the   inhabitants  to  com- 
merce or  trade,  497  —  which  arc  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Jews,  498—  equality  the 
principle  in,   ib. —  evils  of  the    crown, 
being  elective,   499  —  the  general  as- 
semblies and  liberuin  veto,  500  et  *<  q. 
— order  of  proceedings  in  these,  502 — • 
partial  introduction  of  the  representa- 
tive system,  504 — restrictions  on  it,  ib. 
— effects  of  the  liberum  veto,  505  — 
increase  of  democratic  power,    500  — 
its  military  force,  5o7 — wars  with  the 
Asiatic    tribes,    508  —  and   with    the 
European  powers,  509  —  its  partition 
contemplated  by  Louis   XI V.,  51  o — 
exploits  of,  under  John  Sobieski,  ib. — 
his  efforts  for  its  emancipation,  and 
anticipation  of  its  fate,  511 — its  glory 
ceased  with  him,    512  —  aspect  of  it 
after  his  death,   513 — increasing  dis- 
sensions and  corruption,  ib. — first  par- 
tition, 514 — -new   constitution,    515 — 
commencement   of  the   last  struggle, 
517 — Kosciusko  elected  leader,  518 — 
first  successes  of  the  insurgents,  519 — 
efforts  made  by  them,  520 — want  of  a 
regular  force,  521 — they  are  repeatedly 
defeated,  522  et  xeq. — the  capital  cap- 
tured, 525 — final  partition,  526 — sen- 
sation excited  by  its  fall,  ib.  —  reflec- 
tions 011  it,  527    ei  seq. —  its  history 
contrasted  with  that  of  Russia,  528  — 
and  of  England,   530  —  spirit   of  the 
exiles,  529 — retribution  which  follow- 
ed the   partition,  530  et,  •<;'/.  vii.  573 
ct   .-•<''/. — services   of  Suwarroff  in,    v. 
49 — attachment    of  Alexander  to,  vi. 
527  —  offer    of    Napoleon    regarding 
Prussian,   vii.   15o  --features  of  Prus- 
sian, 178 — arrival  of  Napoleon  at,  l8i'7, 
272  —  embarrassment  caused  by  it  to 
him,  2S7 — arguments  for  its  restora- 
tion,  2^8 —  and   against  it,  289  —  ho 
rouses  the  Prussian  district,  292 — his 
bulletin  on  it,  29  t-  his  reception  and 
that  of  his  troops,  291,  3U9,  330— his 
measures  to  secure  its  aid.  325  — cha- 
ricterof  the  females  of,  33o — contrast 
of,  to  l'rus.-ia,  3.j>  note — Napoleon's 
policy   and   measures   to   organise    its 
military    strength,    484 —  disappoint- 
ment in.  on  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  570 
— Napoleon's  conduct  toward  it  exa- 
mined. 579  note — operations  in.  1S09, 
ix.   132.   105  —  partition   of  Austrian, 
20ii  —Alexander's  jealousy  regarding, 
2'i8,    x.    531     -  convention    regarding, 
and  its  disavowal.   5:!5  —  stipulations 
between    France  and   Austria  regard- 
ing it,  5 10 — gains  of  Russia  from,  597 — 
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Poland,  continued. 

enthusiasm  in,  1812,  606 — the  districts 
bordering  on  Old  Rus.-da,  615 — suffer- 
ing in,  from  the  pillage  of  the  French, 
618 — enthusiasm  on  Napoleon's  entry 
into  Wilna,  xi.  10 — his  measures,  12 — 
reaction  upon  these,  ib. — its  aspect  to 
the  French,  49— return  of  Napoleon, 
and  of  the  wreck  of  the  army,  194  — 
his  exactions  in,  195  —  amnesty  by 
Alexander,  203 — its  cession  to  Prussia 
offered  by  Napoleon,  375 — differences 
regarding,  at  Chatillon,  xii.  566  — 
views  of  Russia  on,  xiii.  539  —  its 
settlement  by  congress  of  Vienna,  557 
— effect  of  the  Revolution  on,  xiv.  123. 
— See  also  Warsaw,  duchy  of. 

Poland  Proper,  kingdom  of,  iii.  491,  506. 

Poleevera,  French  driven  from,  v.  336. 

Pole,  see  Wellesley  Pole. 

Polesine,  cession  of,  to  the  Cisalpine  re- 
public, iv.  344. 

Police,  decline  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
French,  i.  390 — demands  in  the  cahiers 
regarding  the,  445 — ministry  of,  sup- 
pressed, vi.  77 — it  is  restored,  276 — • 
Savary  succeeds  Fouche  in  it,  ix.  479 
• — strength  of  the  force  in  India,  vii. 
59S  —  of  Naples,  114  — the  secret,  of 
Russia,  x.  591. 

Polignac.  the  duchesse  do,  i.  257,  350— 
denounced  by  the  mob,  519 — emigrates, 
587. 

Polignac,  M.  de,  i.  520. 

Polignac,  the  brothers,  engaged  in 
Georges'  conspiracy,  vi.  3'>2,  304  — 
their  trial.  328 — condemned,  333  — 
pardoned,  334. 

Polignac,  M.  de,  xii.  516. 

Polish  legion,  formation  of  the,  iv.  97. 

Political  economy,  doctrines  held  by 
Qtiesnoy,  &c.  in,  i.  184. 

Political  education,  system  of,  in  Eng- 
land, iii.  1  34. 

Political  fanaticism,  on,  iii.  255,  372. 

Polo,  bridge  of,  v.  25 — captured  by  the 
French,  27 — they  defeated  at,  29. 

Polotsk,  Barclay  retires  to,  xi.  18 — pro- 
clamation of  Alexander  from,  '25 — de- 
iVat  of  the  French  at,  29 — combat  at, 
[>'•'}  -battle  of,  151. 

Poltorat.-ky,  general,  at  Champaubcrt, 
xii.  5H1— interview  with  Napoleon,  o(|l. 

Polvcrd,  ?•!..  vi.  Iu7,  1H>. 

Poiybius  on  revolutionary  confiscation, 
vi.  -15. 

Polygamy,  effects  of,  x.  432, 

Polyphemus,  the,  at  the  ileiltic,  v.  529  - 
at  Trafalgar,  vi.  4(15. 

Polytechnic  sehoo1,  the,  iii.  181,  291,  vi. 
2  note.  47  reorganised  by  Napoleon, 
253,  viii.  204. 


Pombal,  skirmish  at,  ix.  542. 

Pomerauia,  duchy  of,  iii.  486,  vii.  184 
note — originally  part  of  Poland,  iii. 509 
—  landing  of  Russian  troops  in,  vi.  371 
— and  of  British  expedition  in,  633  — - 
operations  in,  1806,  vii.  327  —  and 
1607,  473,  477  ct  seq.,  viii.  244 — loss  of, 
by  Sweden,  x.  518  —  restored  to  her, 
523 — overrun  by  Davoust,  545 — again 
subdued  by  the  French,  550  —  nego- 
tiations regarding,  xi.  315 — ceded  to 
Denmark,  xii.  432. 

Pomechowo,  combat  at,  vii.  311. 

Pomona  man-of-war,  the,  xiii.  429. 

Pompadour,  madame  de,  i.  184  note — 
career  and  character  of,  210 — her  en- 
mity to  the  Jesuits,  150 — banishment 
of  Maurepas  by,  263 — character  of  St 
Germain  by,  284  note. 

Pompey,  the,  at  Algesiraz,  v.  604. 

Poucet,  general,  at  Craone,  xii.  610. 

Poudicherry,  capture  of,  by  the  British, 
vii.  638. 

Poniatowski,  Stanislaus,  sec  Stanislaus. 

Poniatowski,  prince,  vii.  485,  ix.  1 — forces 
under,  18U9, 134 — defeated  at  Raszyn, 
135 — evacuates  Warsaw,  and  farther 
operations,  ib. — victory  at  Ostrowck, 
136 — operations  against  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand,  165  et  w/. — occupies  Cra- 
cow, 168 — increase  and  enthusiasm  of 
his  troops,  169  — his  corps  in  1812.  x. 
(530 — placed  under  Davoust.  xi.  14  — 
at  Smoleusko.  41 — position  during  the 
advance,  62  —  at  Borodino,  67,  74,  76 
— at  Wiukowo,  124  —  losses  of,  before 
the  cold,  21u  note — 309 — forces  and 
position,  1813,  xii.  25  note,  630,  637, 
640 — near  Dresden,  99 — defeats  Kle- 
nau  at  Chemnitz,  197 — 200 — and  again 
at  Peuig,  204_at  Leipsic,  214.  220, 
221.  24d,  244,  248— during  the  retreat, 
2.54,  256  — his  death,  258,  263  — his 
funeral,  264  —  his  corps  dissolved, 
268. 

Poninski.  general,  iii.  524. 

Ponsonby,  Mr,  arguments  of,  against  the 
Copenhagen  expedition,  viii.  25'.'  — 
against  the  Peninsular  war,  I'-o!1,  ix. 
31'.'— and  1MM,  488 — against  the  re- 
gency bill,  580  --  seconds  the  grant  to 
Perceval's  widow,  592  —  arguments 
against  the  orders  in  council,  181 1,  652 
— against  the  war,  66.s— against  the 
spoliation  of  Denmark,  xi.  315-  -moves 
the  grant  to  Wellington,  xiii.  4.92. 

Ponsonby,  general,  at  Talavera,  ix.  428 
— at  Barrosa,  541  —  at  Vitoria,  xi.  401 
—  at  Toulouse,  .xiii.  73.  7.">,  82— at  Co- 
nnppe,  660 — at  Waterloo,  xiv.  lU,  13, 
27,  29 — death  of.  there,  16. 

PuLt  ii  Chin,  combat  at,  iii.  417. 
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Pont-aux-Dames,  removal  of  Du  Barri 
to,  i.  261  iiote. 

Pont  dcs  Arts,  the,  v.  293. 

Pout  Neuf,  combat  011  the,  iii.  62G — • 
column  of  the,  ix.  262. 

Ponte  Ivrea,  the  French  defeated  at,  v. 
333. 

Poute  Nova,  capture  of,  by  the  French, 
ix.  417. 

Pontarlier,  Mirabeau  at,  i.  452. 

Ponteba,  combat  at,  iv.  293 — passage  of, 
by  the  French,  ix.  26. 

Pontecorvo,  Bernadotte  created  priuce 
of,  vii.  107  note. 

Poutecoulaut,  the  marquis  of,  i.  2G2  note. 

Pontecoulard,  M.,  ii.  556  note. 

Pouthou,  colonel,  xii.  20. 

Pontine  marshes,  tlie,  iv.  29 — drainage 
of,  ix.  301). 

Poutoise,  riots  in,  i.  276. 

Pontorson,  battle  of,  ii.  663. 

PoodicheiTiim  Uhaut,  ascent  of  the,  vii. 
077. 

Poonah,  battle  of,  viii  43 — capture  of, 
by  Wellington,  50. 

Poor,  influence  of  the  energy  of,  on  na- 
tional prosperity,  i.  132 — state  of,  in 
France,  before  the  Revolution,  196 — 
their  prostration  by  the  Revolution, 
iii.  205.—  tee  Pauperism. 

Popham,  admiral  Sir  Home,  v.  139 — at 
the  reduction  of  the  Cape,  vii.  12^  — 
expedition  to  Buenos  Ayres,  &c.,  1-9 
— its  recapture  from  him,  131 — tried 
by  court-martial,  42  I — operations  oil 
Asturias,  x.  411. 

Popham,  captain,  xiii.   t-'iO. 

Popocatapetl.  volcano  of.  x.  226  note. 

Popular  assemblies,  the  first,  i.  19. 
Popular  institutions,  elfects  of  long  con- 
tinued, i.  7'.'. 

Popular  license,  dangers  from,  i.  47 — cir- 
cumstances which  cheeked,  in  Eng- 
land. 6H. 

Popular  party  in  France,  the,  oppose 
Calonne,  i.  333 — measures  regarding 
the  states-general,  3 'AS  -arc  opposed 
by  the  parliament,  3l''.t— and  the  nota- 
bles. 4o  I  -their  error  in  the  American 
war.  422 — their  designs,  477. 

Popular  resistance,  inefficiency  of.  iii.  12S 
— commencement  of,  against  France, 
v.  47<I. 

Population,  Austria,  ii.  3SO,  vi.  491,  viii. 
212  noti1  Canada,  xiii.  357—  -Egypt, 
iv.  575 ----France,  i.  11!'.  120.  xi.  2V3, 
2S6,  -I2."i-  the  I'.ritish  empire,  ii.  334 
ii  fin/..  3.')'.' — British  India,  vii.  i>>$, 
623  --  Great  Britain,  v.  51.s,  r,(7.  jx. 
4.")'!,  67'.',  xi.  42o.  437,  451,  xii.  4(>6. 
notes,  xiv.  1.">1,  l.">3  —  it.-  principal 
cities,  ii.  317  note — of  London,  iv.  32, 


xiv.  157— of  Holland,  iii.  461— of  Italy, 
iv.  32— of  Prussia,  ii.  388,  vii.  179— of 
Russia,  ii.  391,  vi.  524,  x.  502  et  ncq. — 
South  America,  x.  242,  283— of  Spain, 
viii.  40d,  409— Sweden,  x.  506— Swit- 
zerland, iv.  443 — Turkey,  ii.  396',  x. 
443  —  the  United  States,  xiii.  281  ct 
scq. — influence  of  democracy  on  the 
spread  of,  xiv.  277. 

Porchester,  lord,  vii.  675  note. 

Pordenone,  skirmish  at,  viii.  692. 

Poreutruy,  seizure  of,  by  France,  ii.  405. 

Porlier,  a  guerilla  leader,  xi.  45S,  46<i. 

Port-au-Prince,  actions  in  front,  vi.  lo4 
— the  whites  expelled  from,  110 — cap- 
tured by  the  French,  121 — the  negroes 
defeated  at,  124 — defeat  of  Rocham- 
beau  before,  133 — capitulates,  lh. 

Port  Vendre,  capture  of,  by  the  Span- 
iards, iii.  86 — repuLe  of  the  French  at, 
iii.  440. 

Portalis,  transportation  of,  to  Guiana,  iv. 
410  —  recalled,  v.  288 — aids  in  com- 
piling the  code,  vi.  84. 

Porter,  captain,  xiii.  427. 

Portland,  the  duke  of,  president  of  the 
council  in  1804,  vi.  251 — premier  in 
1807,  vii.  455,  456  note,  ix.  249 — re- 
signs, 250. 

Porto  Cabello,  capture  of,  x.  274. 

Porto  Ferraio,  siege  of,  by  the  French, 
v.  467— lauding  of  Napoleon  at,  xiii. 
217. 

Porto  Legnago,  fee  Lcgnago. 

Porto  Longoiie,  ceded  to  France,  v.  4G6. 

Porto  Novo,  battle  of,  vii.  65 1. 

Porto  Rico,  repulse  of  the  British  at,  iv. 


Porto  Rico,  South  America,  population 


ot.  x.  242  note— supports  the  regency, 


Port  Royal  controversy,  the,  i.   145  it 


Port.-aal,  combat  at.  viii.  »I67. 

Portsmouth,  furtii'yingof,  by  Pitt,  vii.  12, 
• — naval  review  at.  xiii.  2-14. 

Portugal,  effect  of  long-continued  peiico 
on,  i.  13^  navy  of,  17l'2.  ii.  35ii  note 
— treaty  with  Great  Britain.  I  7l'3,  iii. 
2 1  -  -attacked  by  Napoleon,  i8ol,  v. 
C11'.'-  applies  to  Great  Britain  for  aid, 
('•}] — occupied  by  the  Spanish  force-, 
612  treaty  with  Spain,  INI],  /'/,.  - 
invaded  by  Napoleon,  (J13 —•  treaty 
with  him.  614 — his  severity  towards 
it,  vi.  216 — treaty  with  France,  l^o:;, 
232 — its  invasion  threatened  l>y  Na[  o- 
leon.  vii.  1»!1 — articles  of  Til.-it  repu.i- 
inu',  561.  viii.  11'.'.  247.  2'.';" — its  licit 
demanded  by  Napoleon,  2.N  —  -his  am- 
bitious views  on  it,  2>9  project  of 
partitioning  it,  190— aticmpts.  to  pro- 
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Portugal,  continued. 

pitiate  him,  294 — the  dethronement  of 
the  king  resolved  on,  295 — demands 
made  by  Napoleon,  297 — and  accession 
of  the  government  to  them,  298  — 
treaty  of  Foutainebleau  for  partition- 
ing it,  304,  305 — invaded  and  overrun 
by  Junot,  308  et  seq. — conduct  of  the 
government,  and  situation  of  Lisbon, 
311— the  court  flee  to  the  Brazils,  313 
• — arrival  of  Junot  at  Lisbon,  317 — 
taken  possession  of  for  Napoleon,  and 
contributions  levied,  318 — the  regency 
dissolved,  319 — Junot  appointed  gov- 
ernor, 320 — his  administration,  321 — 
its  crown  offered  to  Lucien,  322 — its 
cession  to  Spain  offered  by  Napoleon, 
335 — military  force  and  physical  cha- 
racter of,  428 — corruption  and  abuses 
in,  429  — its  affairs,  1808,  513— the 
Spanish  troops  in,  disarmed,  514  — 
insurrection  against  the  French,  515 
— landing  of  the  British,  517- — jea- 
lousy with  which  they  are  regarded, 
522  —  Junot  evacuates  it  by  conven- 
tion, 536,  544 — formation  of  central 
Junta  for,  547  —  state  of,  1809,  and 
landing  of  British  reinforcements,  ix. 
342  —  organisation  of  its  levies  by 
Beresford,  346— invaded  by  Soult,  393 
• — his  intrigues,  405— its  state  on  Wel- 
lington's lauding,  4(>7 — his  plans  for 
its  defence,  408- — defensive  prepara- 
tions, and  revival  of  confidence,  409 — 
Massena's  preparations  for  invasion, 
498  —  and  Wellington's  against  him, 
511 — his  difficulties,  513 — corruption 
of  the  government,  514 — entrance  of 
Massena,  &c.,  520  et  ac'j. — influence  of 
Bu.saco  on  the  troops  of,  526 — retreat 
of  Massena,  511 — conduct  of  the  inha- 
bitants during  the  invasion,  553  — 
grant  by  the  British  parliament,  sub- 
scription, &c.,  to  them,  554— error  of 
IS'apoleon  in  invading,  556 — value  of 
Wellington's  position  in,  x.  IIS — im- 
becility, &c.,  of  the  government,  135 
it  .•»'</. — state  of  the  troops,  136 —  ne- 
glect of  Klvas,  &c.,  by  the  regency,  1  (19 
—  new  plan  of  Napoleon  for  invading, 
1S2 —  her  po.-sessioiis  in  South  Ame- 
rica, 2d.'S  refusal  of  aid  to  Wellington 
l>y.  3(>8 — irruption  of  Marmont  imo, 
1525— plans  of  Soult  for  invading,  'Ml 
• — Napoleon  oilers  to  guarantee  its  in- 
dependence, 552  - — subsidy  to,  1  SI ;',, 
xi.  i.'i>i — abuses  in  administration,  iVe., 
462,  xii.  558  —  letter  to  the  prince- 
regent  from  Wellington,  xi.  4U4  —  re- 
presentation of.  at  congress  of  Vienna, 
xiii.  5:>v  -treaty  regarding  the  slave 
trade,  55U — preparations  against  Na- 


poleon, 1815,  557 — subsidy  to,  1815, 
601 — effect  of  the  Revolution  on,  xiv. 
123. 

Posen,  population,  &c. ,  of,  vii.  184  note — • 
arrival  of  Napoleon  at,  and  delibera- 
tions on  Poland,  271 — retreat  of  the 
French  to,  1812,  xi.  201,  238— and 
from,  239. 

Poserna,  combat  of,  xi.  350. 

Pospolite,  the  Polish,  iii.  501  et  seq. — as 
a  military  force,  507. 

Post-comitial  diets,  the  Polish,  iii.  505. 

Pot  du  Vin,  the,  i.  316  note. 

Potemkin,  prince,  ii.  389. 

Pothier's  treatise  on  contracts,  i.  235 — 
digest  of  French  law,  vi.  82. 

Potocka,  the  countess,  ix.  135. 

Potomac,  operations  in  the,  xiii.  448. 

Potosi,  mines  of,  x.  248 — revolt  of,  262 
— depopulation  of,  283. 

Potseherau,  convention  of,  xi.  229. 

Potsdam,  visit  of  Alexander  and  Frede- 
rick-William to,  vi.  572 — of  Napoleon, 
vii.  256. 

Pouchain,  governor  of  Pisa,  xiii.  17. 

Pousselique,  intrigues  of,  at  Malta,  iv. 
568  note. 

Power,  advantages  of  long  possession  of, 
xiv.  249. 

Powerful,  the,  at  Caniperdown,  iv.  275. 

Poyanua,  the  marquis,  iv.  46. 

Pozo,  combat  at,  x.  397. 

Pozzo,  di  Borgo,  general,  xii.  37 — early 
history  and  character  of,  235  note — 
efforts  to  urge  on  Beruadotte,  235 — 
56 J,  56(5,  xiii.  182. 

Pozzolo,  Formigaro,  the  Austriaus  de- 
feated at,  v.  153. 

Po/zuolo,  combat  at,  v.  451. 

Pradt,  abbe  de,  interview  of,  with  Napo- 
leon at  Warsaw,  xi.  197 — secret  com- 
munications with  the  Allies,  xiii.  1  1 1 
— at  the  council  relative  to  the  settle- 
ment of  France,  182,  183, 184 — minis- 
ter under  Louis  XV J  1 1.,  533. 

Praga,  storming  of,  iii.  525 — occupied  by 
the  French,  vii.  305. 

Prague,  university  of,  vi.  513  note— -im- 
portance of,  ix.  2di'  negotiations  with 
Austria  at,  xi.  373 --the  congress  of, 
agreed  to  by  Napoleon,  xii.  15----tho 
negotiations  at  it,  52  ft  >«•<[.—  it  is  dis- 
solved, 61-  arrival  of  the  Allies,  and 
great  review,  7  1  —reception  of  Moreau, 
8(1. 

Prairies  of  America,  the,  x.  216,  xiii. 
270. 

Praslin,  the  due  de,  i.  3S2. 

Prater,  island  of,  ix.  33 — captured  by 
Massena.  16. 

Prato,  the  Monte,  combat  at,  iv.  50. 

Precious   metals,    supply   of  the,   from 
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South  America,  x.  248 — its  diminution 
since  the  Revolution,  284 — produce 
of,  ISOy  to  1821,  628,  629. 

Precy,  defence  of  Lyons  by,  iii.  91  — 
sketch  of  his  life,  £c.,  ib.  note — his 
escape,  1)7 — his  after  fate,  ib. 

Prediel,  fort  of,  ix.  27. 

Prent/.low,  defeat  of  the  Prussians  at, 
vii.  242. 

Preobazmsky,  regiment  of,  at  Borodino, 
xi.  80— at  Culm,  xii.  132. 

Prerogative,  the  royal,  in  France  before 
the  Revolution,  i.  202. 

Presburg,  treaty  of,  vi.  634  e t  seq. — its 
results,  vii.  S3 — violation  of  it  by  Ba- 
varia, ix.  93 — repulse  of  Davoust  at, 
154. 

Prescott,  T.,  xiii.  34(5. 

President  of  the  United  States,  the,  xiii. 
316. 

President  and  Little  Belt,  affair  of  the, 
xiii.  380 — action  with  the  Belvidere, 
390— captured,  429. 

Press,  influence  of  the,  against  despotism, 
i.  100— -freedom  of  the,  designed  by 
Malesherbes,  280— demanded  by  the 
eahiers,  44i>;  443 — character  of  the  re- 
volutionary, of  Paris,  ii.  2S2  note — its 
freedom  re-established  by  the  Direc- 
tory, iv.  373 — its  royalist  tendency  in 
1797,  392- — its  freedom  supported  by 
the  royalists,  lit. — but  suppressed  on 
the  18th  Fructidor,  405 — and  restored 
in  1799,  v.  179 — discussion  on  it,  180 
— attacks  on  the  Directory  by  it,  191 
—  and  measures  of  the  latter,  192 — its 
freedom  suppressed  by  Napoleon,  283, 
vi.  1360 — its  influence  in  his  favour, 
365 — censorship  established,  viii.  15!) 
— its  prostration,  ib. — attacks  on  Napo- 
leon by  the  English,  vi.  183 — its  state 
in  Cadiz,  x.  8,  xi.  455 — its  freedom 
established  by  the  Cortes,  x.  16 — its 
state  in  the  United  States,  xiii.  345. 

Preussisch  Kylan,  *ee  Eylau. 

Prevald,  forts  of,  captured  by  the  French, 
ix.  28. 

Previso,  summoned  by  the  French,  vii. 
4  S3. 

Provost,  colonel,  capture  of  Balaguer  by, 
xii.  326. 

Provost,  general,  at  Dominica,  vi.  428. 

Provost,  Sir  George,  governor  of  Canada, 
xiii.  387 — defeats  the  invasion  of  it, 
!>9i> — defeated  at  Sackott's  harbour, 
411  -blockades  Fort  George,  415- 
raises  the  siege  and  retreats,  4V!H  — 
preparations  against  new  invasion.  421 
—  proclamation  on  the  burning  of 
Buffalo.  425 — his  conduct  of  the  cam- 
paign, 425  —forces  under  him.  181  t, 
451 — expedition  against  Plattsburg,  ib. 


— his  retreat,  456— his  conduct  on  this 
occasion,  and  death,  457  et  x(</. 

Price,  Dr,  on  compound  interest,  vii.  10. 

Prices,  influence  of  paper  issues  on,  iv. 
224,  v.  '2(58 — rise  of,  in  Great  Britain, 
1793  to  1801,  651— effects  of  suspen- 
sion of  cash  payments  on,  vii.  72 — and 
the  resumption,  ix.  642. 

Priesnitz,  the  Elbe  passed  by  Napoleon 
at,  xi.  363. 

Priests,  the  French,  massacres  of,  ii.  252, 
256,  267 — new  decrees  against,  285 — 
effects  of  the  decrees  against,  in  La 
Vendee,  611 — their  character  theiv, 
610  — courage  of  the,  iii.  309,  310  note 
— further  decree  against  them,  182 — 
decrees  against  them  revoked,  588 — 
alleviation  of  the  laws  against  them, 
iv.  393 — their  return  from  exile,  394 — 
renewed  severities  against  them,  405, 
408 — the  Polish,  iii.  496— the  Russian, 
x.  593 — the  Spanish,  viii.  410 — the 
Tyrolese,  ix  82.  —  Kee  also  Clergy, 
Church. 

Prieur  de  la  Cote  d' Or,  iii.  140  note. 

Prieur  de  la  Marne,  a  member  of  the 
committees,  ii.  545,  iii.  140,  notes — 
opposed,  to  Robespierre  there,  260  — 
trial  of,  603. 

Prignitz,  cession  of,  by  Prussia,  vii.  561 
note. 

Primary  assemblies  of  France,  the,  i.  571, 
607  note,  iii.  618. 

Primogeniture,  influence  of,  among  the 
feudal  barons,  i.  21 — in  England,  73 — 
its  early  want  in  France,  100 — its  abo- 
lition there  by  the  assembly,  ii.  57 — • 
and  by  the  Code,  vi.  86 — its  want  in 
the  United  States,  xiii.  299. 

Primolano,  actions  at,  iv.  100,  127. 

Prince  George,  the,  at  Cape  St  Vincent, 
iv.  247. 

Prince  Rupert,  fort,  vi.  428. 

Prince  des  Asturias,  the,  at  Trafalgar,  vi. 
465. 

Princess  Royal,  mutiny  in  the,  iv.  245. 

Principe  d'Asturias,  the,  at  St  Vincent, 
iv.  248. 

Pringle,  general,  at  St  Pierre,  xii.  375,  379. 

Printing,  discovery  of,  and  its  effects,  i. 
40 — its  advantages  not  unmixed,  41. 

Pripecz  river,  the,  iii.  487. 

Prisons  of  state,  treatise  by  Mirabeau  on, 
i.  453 — of  France,  their  history  during 
the  Revolution,  viii.  193 — their  state 
imder  the  revolutionary  committees, 
iii.  151 — their  state  under  Napoleon, 
viii.  194  cf  xt'i[. — of  Lyons,  inscriptions, 
&c.,  in,  iii.  1('6 —  of  Paris,  massa- 
cres of,  ii.  215.  2.51  (t  !>('/. — their  state 
during  the  reign  of  terror,  iii.  157,  19  t, 
262  ct  xi'i. — treatment  of  the  female 
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Prisons  of  state,  continued. 

prisoners,  266 — system  of  espionage 
in  them,  298 — denunciations  in,  317 — 
agitation  iu,  during  the  9thThermidor, 
348,  577 — gradual  liberation  of  the  in- 
mates, 582. 

Prisoners,  negotiations  regarding  ex- 
change of,  ix.  080  et  sff/.,  703. 

Private  wars  of  the  nobles,  the  early,  in 
England,  i.  73  —  in  Europe,  20 — iu 
France,  89 — in  Poland,  iii.  49(5. 

Privateers,  the  French,  iii.  379. 

Privilege  of  parliament,  the  question  of, 
ix.  Gil. 

Privileged  classes,  origin  of  the,  i.  16 — 
influence  of  primogeniture  on  them  in 
England,  73 — causes  which  extended 
them  in  France,  100 — their  number, 
and  composition  there,  188  et  xes/. — 
their  freedom  from  taxation,  193  et 
sf.if. — those  of  the  clergy  there,  183. 

Privileges  of  the  French  nobility,  effects 
of,  on  freedom,  i.  100 — their  extent, 
&c.,  180 — -rigour  with  which  maintain- 
ed, 187,  420 — their  surrender  propos- 
ed in  the  cahiers,  443 — abolished,  589 
— the  provincial,  'abrogated  in  Spain, 
x.  17. 

Proby,  lord,  viii.  544 — •  at  Bcrgen-op- 
Zoom,  xiii.  7,  9. 

Procida,  isle  of,  ix.  341. 

Proclamation,  Alexander's,  in  1807,  vii. 
2S4,  307 — on  the  commencement  of 
hostilities,  1812,  xi.  3— at  Drissa,  16— 
in  1812,  25 — after  the  burning  of  Mos- 
cow, 107 — on  conclusion  of  the  re- 
treat, 203 — before  crossing  the  Rhine, 
xii.  45s  —  allied,  before  battle  of  Paris, 
xiii.  158 — on  the  return  from  Elba, 
555 — Angouletne's,  at  Bordeaux,  50 — 
Benningsen's,  after  Kylau,  vii.  305 
note — Bernadotte's,  after  Wagram,  ix. 
2^7 — Blucher's,  to  the  Saxons,  xii.  40 
—Brunswick's,  1793,  ii.  401 — Cath- 
cart's,  to  the  Danes,  viii.  251 — Charles 
J  V.  against  his  son,  324— on  his  abdi- 
cation, 342  —  the  archduke  Charles, 
isn't,  053 --Coburg's,  17!':!,  iii.  37,  40  - 
the  emperor  Francis  to  the  Tyrolesc, 
ix.  12o—  Frederick  Augustus,  1813, 
xi.  3<>2  —  Frederick-William,  before 
Jena.  vii.  2<io_and  after  it,  271  -to 
his  period  provinces,  570 — at  opening 
of  1  ^13,  xi.  31  7  note,  322  —  Horn  layer's, 
ix.  107  note — th<>  archduke  Julm  to 
the  Tyrolese,  1  02  -Junot's,  in  Portu- 
gal, viii.  311'.),  3iiO  Kutusoff,  before 
Borodino,  xi.  71  and  on  commence- 
ment of  the  pursuit  from  Moscow.  122 
-  -Louis  XVI.,  on  the  Ili^ht  to  Varen- 
nes,  ii.  SO  Mack,  at  t'lm,  vi.  55:!  - 
Marmont  in  18H,  xiii.  193 — Massena, 


1800,  v.  320 — Murat  against  Napoleon, 
xii.  430 — Napoleon  on  taking  the  com- 
mand in  Italy,  iv.  49 — after  Dego,  &c., 
01 —at  Milan,  1796,  68— at  the  open- 
ing of  1797,  290— on  the  14th  July, 
1797,  397 — on  sailing  for  Egypt,  505 
— on  landing  there,  571 — to  the  Egyp- 
tians, 580 — after  the  revolt  of  Cairo, 
617 — on  retiring  from  Acre,  638 — on 
the  19th  Brumaire,  v.  221  note — on 
the  refusal  of  England  to  treat,  280 — 
on  passing  the  Alps,  353— and  after 
it,  304 — on  the  peace  of  Luudville, 
471 — on  setting  out  for  Ulm,  vi.  538 
— after  Ultn,  558 — before  Austerlitz, 
612 — after  it,  627 — on  the  peace  of 
Presburg,  639— on  opening  the  Prus- 
sian campaign,  vii.  1 99 — to  the  Saxons, 
254 — at  Berlin,  202 — on  the  anniver- 
sary of  Austerlitz,  297 — after  Eylau, 
306  note — on  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  551 
• — to  the  Spaniards,  viii.  387,  560, 
notes,  594 — on  opening  the  campaign 
of  Echmuhl,  605 — to  the  German  con- 
federates, 669 — after  Echmuhl,  690 
note — after  capture  of  Vienna,  ix.  20 
note — 011  reaching  the  Niemen,  1812, 
x.  022  —  before  Borodino,  xi.  7** — 
against  Marmont  and  the  senate,  xiii. 
198 — on  landing  from  Elba,  571 — ou 
opening  the  Waterloo  campaign,  6SO 
— prince-regent  of  Portugal,  viii.  314 
— the  Spanish  Notables,  444 — Sehwart- 
zenberg's  before  Dresden,  xii.  1<>2 — 
before  Leipsic,  218 — Soult's,  before 
the  Pyrenees,  xi.  518 — in  1814,  xiii. 
50  —  and  1815,  575  —  Wellington's, 
18(18,  viii.  520— after  Burgos,  x.  400 — 
in  Baigorry,  xiii.  30 — Wittgenstein's, 
on  entering  Prussia,  xi.  235 — to  the 
Saxons,  332. 

Proctor,  general,  defeat  of  Winchester 
by,  xiii.  4o9 — victory  at  Miami,  411 — . 
defeated  at  Sandusky,  415 — retreat  of, 
419. 

Progress,  alternations  of,  with  decline, 
xiv.  ^02— its  certainty,  206. 

1'roly,  commissioner  to  Dumouricr,  ii. 
533. 

Propagandist^  necessity  of,  to  the  Revo- 
lution, ii.  421  —commencement  of,  by 
the  French,  430 — decree  of  the  Con- 
vention regarding,  439— stoppage  of 
spirit  of,  v.  473. 

Property,  transference  of,  by  the  Nor- 
thern conquests,  i.  14,  1 5 —influence 
of  their  revolutions  on,  in  I1' ranee  and 
England,  53 — Diderot  on,  171  note  - 
want  of  qualification,  in  the  states- 
general,  394  —  tax  proposed  in  the 
assembly,  61:5  -changes  in,  introduced 
by  the  assembly,  ii.  104 — necessity  for 
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representation  of,  110 — equalisation 
of,  proclaimed  by  Baboeuff,  iv.  381  — 
subdivision  of,  in  France,  vi.  87,  xiv. 
125,  128 — law  of  succession  to,  and  its 
effects,  vi.  86 — in  America,  xiii.  328 — 
tax  imposed  on  Great  Britain,  vi.  239 
— permanence  of  interests  of,  xiv.  239 
— foresight  of  holders  of,  242. 

Proprietors,  number  of,  in  France  and 
England,  i.  54  note  —  their  non-resi- 
dence, &c.,  in  France,  197,  220 — want 
of,  in  the  constituent  assembly,  449 — 
and  in  the  legislative,  ii.  114 — char- 
acter of,  in  La  Vendee,  i.  197,  ii.  (509, 
(ill— apathy  of,  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  iii.  31  (i — number  of,  in  Italy, 
iv.  35 — in  the  Tyrol,  ix.  89. 

Prosorowsky,  prince,  x.  471  tt  se q. 

Prosper,  a  mulatto  chief,  death  of,  vi.  133. 

Protective  system,  influence  of,  in  Great 
Britain,  xiv.  1 69. 

Protestants  of  France,  persecution  of 
the,  i.  110  —  of  Germany,  supported 
by  Richelieu,  102. 

Protestantism,  failure  of,  in  France,  i. 
107 — effects  of  its  suppression  there, 
14/5 — Perceval  the  champion  of,  ix. 
257 — influence  of,  in  Great  Britain, 
xiv.  173 — contrasted  with  Catholicism, 
174. 

Provence,  the  comte  de  (Louis  XVIII.), 
parentage  and  early  character  of,  i. 
244— against  restoring  the  parliaments, 
265,  267,  268  notes  — •  on  the  edicts 
of  Turgot,  292  note — heads  the  op- 
position to  Necker,  3ol,  314  —  his 
marriage,  34:5  noti — 350 — his  popu- 
larity, 3(!3  —  supports  doubling  the 
Tiers  J-'tat,  4(12 --urges  dissolving  the 
states-general,  502 — emigrates,  587 — 
615— decree  of  the  assembly  against, 
ii.  153.  155,  42  t — his  emigration  con- 
demned by  the  king.  155 — protests 
against  the  sei/ure  of  Valenciennes 
and  Conde.  iii.  47 — saying  of,  regard- 
ing Wellington,  £e.  iv.  1 — compelled 
to  quit  Verona.  76  —  his  residence 
in  (Jourland.  v.  2 — intrigues  of  Ban-as 
with,  197 — correspondence  with  Napo- 
leon, 294,  vi.  81 — Piehcgru's  conspir- 
acy in  favour  of.  30(1 — protests  against 
Napoleon's  assumption  of  the  crown, 
31^,  354.— S?f  further  Louis  XV  II  I. 

Provence,  disturbances  in,  1788-9,  i.  4"S, 
4x"> —  the  deputies  from,  433  — royalist 
movement  in.  1815.  xiii.  592. 

Provera,  general,  at  Cossaria,  iv.  52  — 
defeated  at  Vicon/n,  1('5 — at  Aivola, 
]11-  -operations  for  relieving  Mantua. 
12  t — deprived  of  his  command,  127 
—joins  the  Pope,  476 — dismissed,  /'/.. 
478. 


Provesteen,  the,  at  the  Baltic,  v.  529, 
531,  532. 

Provinces,  system  of  intendants  of,  in 
France,  i.  237 — substitution  of  depart- 
ments for,  ii.  11,  13  —  the  Russian 
governors  of,  x.  589. 

Provincial  assemblies,  Necker  proposes, 
i.  311 — courts,  state  of,  201 — towns  of 
France,  the,  191. 

Proyart,  the  abbe,  ii.  142. 

Prudhomme,  abstract  of  the  cahiers  by, 
i.  395  note — on  the  legislative  assem- 
bly, ii.  115 — his  account  of  the  queen's 
trial,  iii.  167  note  —  on  the  victims  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  356  note. 

Prussia,  residence  of  Mirabeau  in,  i.  453 
— reception  of  Lafayette  in,  465  note — 
proclamation  by,  1793,  ii.  201 — rate 
of  increase  of  population,  359  note — 
its  state  in  1789,  386  —  its  military 
system,  statistics,  population,  &c.,  387 
et  Kcq.  —  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
1788,  408 — views  regarding  the  Re- 
volution, 409 — a  party  to  the  treaty  of 
Mantua,  412 — and  to  the  declaration 
of  Pilnitz,  415  —  pacific  disposition, 
417,  420 — views  at  the  opening  of  the 
war,  433,  435  note — and  conduct  as 
regards  its  commencement,  447 — its 
forces,  453 — secret  views,  1792,  458 — 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  1793,  iii. 
24 — views  on  Poland,  and  jealousy  of 
Austria,  //;.,  25,  46 — disruption  of  the 
army  enforced  by,  25  —  increasing 
coldness  in  the  allied  cause,  61  - 
agrees  to  the  maritime  code  of  Bri- 
tain, 63 — partially  secedes  from  the 
coalition,  81 — denounced  by  Fox,  387 
— increasing  disinclination  to  the  al- 
liance, 4<>6 —  openly  begins  to  with- 
draw, 4o7 — new  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  and  taking  of  its  troops  into 
British  pay,  409 — effects  of  her  defec- 
tion. 414 — her  bad  faith  toward  the 
Allies,  427 — inactivity  of  her  forces, 
433 — renewed  efforts  of  Britain  to 
secure  her  co-operation.  45u — negotia- 
tions and  treaty  with  France,  451  if  an/. 
—  once  a  province  of  Poland,  4S5,  510 
— a  sharer  in  its  partition,  5 1  7- — invades 
it,  1793,  //;.  <:t  Ki'i/. — retribution  which 
overtook  her,  531  —  treaty  of  Bale 
with  France,  533  —  its  effects  534, 
573. 

New  convention  with  France.  1796, 
iv.  198  —  continued  neutrality  of. 
1797.  284— her  state.  330— death  of 
the  king.  Hi.  —  provisions  of  Campo 
Formio  regarding,  345 — still  neutral, 
17i'9,  v.  3,  63 —  recognises  the  con- 
sular government.  2>7  note  —  still 
neutral,  1800,  409— joins  the  northern 
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Prussia,  continued. 

coalition,  497,  500 — arbitrary  mea- 
sures of,  498,  500— invades  Hanover, 
505  —her  conduct  regarding  the  famine 
in  Great  Britain,  ib.  note- — overruns 
Hanover,  539 — abandons  the  northern 
coalition,  555  —  Napoleon  proposes 
to  her  the  seizure  of  Hauover,  614 
—  satisfaction  in,  on  his  accession, 
vi.  75  —  treaties  with  France  re- 
garding the  indemnities,  146  —  share 
of  these  obtained,  147,  152 — efforts 
of  Napoleon  to  gain  her,  1803,  195 
— his  severity  toward  her,  217  — 
remonstrates  against  the  seizure  of 
Hamburg,  222 — proposition  regarding 
Hanover,  &c.,  256 — indignation  on  the 
murder  of  d'Enghien,  269 — her  tem- 
porising policy,  ib.  • —  accession  of 
Hardenberg  to  office,  270  —  remon- 
strates against  the  seizure  of  Rum- 
boldt,  271 — her  conduct  regarding  the 
death  of  d'Eughien,  323 — her  jealousy 
of  Austria,  and  continued  neutrality, 
371,  522  • —  attempts  to  mediate  in 
1805,  410  —  her  views  on  Hano- 
ver, 411  —  negotiations  and  corres- 
pondence regarding  it,  412  et  seq. 
— efforts  of  Napoleon  to  gain  her, 
and  negotiations,  530 — the  Russians 
denied  a  passage  through,  531 — viola- 
tion of  her  territory  by  Bernadotte, 
535 — indignation  on  it,  ib.  —  ascend- 
ancy of  the  war  party,  536 — increasing 
irritation  against  France,  570 — treaty 
with  Russia,  572 — resuuies  her  tem- 
porising policy,  573 — hostile  measures, 
and  ultimatum  sent,  604 — dissimula- 
tion and  perfidy,  628  —  treaty  with 
Napoleon,  629 — her  indecision  during 
the  campaign  of  Austerlitz,  649,  vii.  83 
— coldness  between  her  and  France, 
136 — embarrassment  caused  by  Hang- 
wit/' s  treaty  regarding  Hanover,  137 
. — modified  acceptance  of  it,  ib. — in- 
creasing coldness  toward  Napoleon, 
138  —  seizure  of  Hanover,  ib. — mea- 
sures of  Britain  against  her,  139 — 
capture  of  her  merchantmen,  ib. — 
denunciation  of  her  by  Fox,  ib. — 
Napoleon's  opinion  of  her,  141  —  in- 
dignation at  his  encroachments,  142 — 
increasing  hostility  and  anti-Gallican 
publications,  1-1 3--  indignation  on  the 
confederation  of  the  Rhine,  14S  — 
fresh  umbrage  given,  and  preparations 
lor  war,  1  19  —  ultimatum,  state  of 
public  feeling,  &c..  161— proposal  of 
Napoleon  regarding  her  Polish  pro- 
vinces, 1 5n — her  natural  disadvantages, 
177-  political  situation,  and  inhabit- 
ants, 17b — extent  and  population,  179 


— number  of  towns,  &c.,  ISO — manu- 
factures, ib.  —  agricultural  progress, 
181  —  her  progress,  182  — -  revenue, 
debt,  &c.,  ib. — state  of  religion,  183 — • 
revenue  and  expenditure,  184  —  mili- 
tary establishment,  185 — diffusion  of 
education,  187 — the  court  and  capital, 
188 — state  policy  and  diplomacy,  189 
. — and  .efforts  to  secure  Russia,  and 
England,  190 — and  Austria,  ib. — the 
latter  holds  back,  191 — preparations 
for  the  campaign,  194 — want  of  fore- 
sight, and  defensive  measures,  196 — 
disposition  of  her  troops,  197  note — 
her  presumption  and  imprudence,  198 

—  manifesto,  200 — contrast  between  it 
and    Napoleon's,    202  —  his   language 
toward  the  queen,  ib. — depression  by 
the  first  reverses,  210 — Saxony  detach- 
ed   from  her,  253 — Napoleon  refuses 
to    treat,    255 — contributions    levied, 
265  —  organisation  of  the  conquered 
districts,      267  • —  negotiations    with 
France,  268 — losses  bv  the  campaign, 
232,  275— her  sudden  fall,  277—  Blu- 
cher    on    her    probable    resurrection, 
279 — benefits  of  suffering  to  her,  280 
— exaction   of  the  contributions,  and 
oppression  of  the  French,  303 — mea- 
sures of  Napoleon  to  rouse  her  Polish 
provinces,    292 — contrasted  with  Po- 
land, 337 — applies  to  Britain  for  aid, 
369 — effects   of    the  surrender  of  her 
fortresses,  374 — succours  from  Great 
Britain,    471 — treaty   of   Bartenstein 
with  Russia,  472 — policy  of  Napoleon 
toward   her  Polish   provinces,    484 — • 
they  constituted  the  grand-duchy  of 
Warsaw,  558  - — •  treaty  of  Tilsit,    ib. 
ct  sfj.  —  cessions  by  it,  559  cl  »e<j. — 
contributions,    561  —  convention    re- 
garding them,  and  new  exactions,  569 
— losses    sustained,  571 — retribution 
for  the    partition  of    Poland,    573  — 
blockade   of,  declared    by  Great  Bri- 
tain, viii.  122  note- — rigour  with  which 
treated  by  France,  228 — fresh  contri- 
butions,    limitation    of    her    military 
force,  C.Y.C.,  229,  230  -compelled  to  de- 
clare war  against  Great  Britain  231  — 
internal  measures  of  the  government, 
Hi. —  dismissal   of  the  ministers,  gene- 
rals. &C.,  232 — accession  of  Stein,  2:53 

—  his  measures  of  administration,  234 
• — accession     of     Scharnhorst,  236  — 
reforms   introduced    by    him,    237 — 
military   system,   238 — the    Tugend- 
bund,     ib.  —  subsidiary    treaty    with 
Napoleon,   LSiKS,   55S — relaxations  ob- 
tained at   Erfurth,   568 — fresh  treaty, 
57" — resolves  on  neutrality,  ]Sn9,  645 
--secret  support  given  to  the  Tugend- 
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bund,  ix.  126— the  revolt  of  Scliill, 
128 — secret  negotiations  with  Austria, 
139  —exorbitance  of  her  demands,  140 
—  fall  of,  with  the  capture  of  her 
capital,  219 — British  .shipping  employ- 
ed in  trade  with,  700  —  declares  war 
against  Sweden,  x.  512  —  conduct  of 
Napoleon  toward,  540  —  continental 
•system  enforced  on  her,  541 — suffering 
from  it,  543 — treaty  with  France,  1810, 
544 — forces  thrown  by  Napoleon  into, 
545 — cost  of  her  army,  573  note — her 
defencelessness  against  Russia,  598 — 
feelings  of  her  troops  on  the  Russian 
expedition,  606— contributions  levied 
for  it,  (>18 — rejoicings  in,  on  the  Mos- 
cow retreat,  xi.  '2'2'2,  225 — cruelties  of 
the  French,  22:5 — pecuniary  exactions 
from,  224 — York's  convention  witii  the 
Russians,  22*!  et  set),  —which  is  dis- 
avowed, 231 — proposals  to  France,  232 
— further  progress  of  events,  //>. — en- 
trance of  the  Russians  into.  235  — 
terms  offered  to  Napoleon,  242 — great 
levies  of  troops,  24:!  —  outbreak  of 
patriotic  spirit,  iii.  —  rapidity  with 
which  the  army  is  recruited,  244 — 
effects  of  the  system  of  organisation, 
24 ti — additions  to  the  materiel  of  the 
army.  247 — indecision  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  advances  made  to  France, 
248 — treaty  of  Kalisch  with  Russia, 
251  —  energetic  preparations,  th.  — • 
further  convention,  25:5  . —  declaration 
of  war,  Hi.  i.i  fC'/.  —  additional  stipula- 
tions. 25'i  loss  of  French  stores  in, 
and  frost  throughout,  2'.1-'!  —  negotia- 
tions with  Austria,  3(>3  -  measures  in 
support  of  the  war,  317 — the  order  of 
the  ir»n  cross,  !/,. — general  patriotism, 
//'.  • —  formation  of  the  landwehr  and 
landsturm,  :!21  her  forces,  1M3.  32", 
:'>  11  note  —  their  aspect  on  entering 
Dresden.  3  I  t  -terms  offered  her  l>y 
Napoleon,  .".75  -subsidy  from  Great 
Britain  to,  13S  resumption  of  friendly 
relations  with  Great  Britain,  xii.  2  — 
convention,  Hi.  —  treatv  of  Reichen- 
bach.  3 — convention  of  London,  5— 
treaty  with  Sweden,  'i  -secret  under- 
standing with  Austria,  s  views  with 
reference  to  peace.  57 — rejoicings  on 
the  junction  of  Austria.  7:'>  -Napoleon 
projects  carrying  the  war  into,  2"'!  if 
.-•(•'/.  her  views.  Isl  t.  47"— residence 
of  Louis  XVIII.  in.  51  s-  treaty  of 
Chauniont,  57s — treatv  of  1'aris.  xiii. 
•_':!5  it  .11 '/. --her  views  on  Saxony.  5|i) 
—  preparations  in  support  of  these, 
512  —  position  given  to,  in  the  Ger- 
man confederacy.  515 — cessions  from 
Saxony  and  Poland  to,  5  IS,  557 — pre- 


parations, 1815,  against  Napoleon,  550 
— subsidy  from  Great  Britain  to,  (>01 
— treaty  with  the  other  powers  regard- 
ing Napoleon,  597 — works  of  art  pil- 
laged from  her,  and  restored  in  1815, 
xiv.  9(i — demands  from  France,  99 — 
second  treaty  of  Paris,  1"0  et  «•<•/. — • 
effect  of  the  Revolution  on  her,  12:5  — 
See  also  Allies,  Blucher,  Frederick- 
William,  &c. 

Pruth,    the,    becomes    the  boundary  of 
Russia,   x.   5"0  —  organisation  of  the 
Russian  army  at,  457. 
Prutx,   defeat    of   the    Bavarians    at,  ix. 

277. 

Prybyszwecky,  general,  vi.  G09. 
Public    companies,    proscription    of,    in 

France,  iii.  2"". 
Public  meetings,  bill  against,  in  Britain, 

iv.  145. 

Public  salvation,  committee  of,  sec  Com- 
mittee. 

Public  works,  Napoleon's,  vi.  402,  vii. 
1"2,  viii.  I8tj,  ix.  307,  xi.  284,  <>33— in. 
India,  vii.  597. 

Pucelle  d'Orleans,  Voltaire's,  i.  163. 
Puertal,  fort,  capture  of,  xiii.  <!7. 
Puerto  de  Banos,  occupied  by  the  French, 
ix.  422— defeat  of  Wilson  at,  438— for- 
tified by  Marmont,  x.  178 — evacuated 
by  the  French,  378. 
Puerto  de  Donna  Maria,  forcing  of  pass 

of,  xi.  535. 
Puerto  d'Kchalar,  defeat  of  the  French 

at,  .xi.  537. 
Puerto    de    Maya,    forcing    of,    by    the 

French,  xi.  522. 
Puerto    del    Rcy,    forcing    of,     by    the 

French,  ix.  5""l . 
Puerto  Uico,  #i  <•  Porto. 
Pnisayc,  a  Cliouan   leader,  character  of, 
iii.  477—  in  the  Quiueron  expedition, 
551,  o.j2,  555—  escapes,  <>•>! . 
Pultenoy,  Sir  James,  operations    of,    in 
Holland,  v.  143.   141.  1  4M— expedition 
to  La  Vendee,  399—  operations,  4U9 — • 
vii.  456  note. 

Pulteney.  Sir  William,  vii.  52. 
Pultowa,  the  Russian  infantry  at.  ii.  390. 
Pnltusk,   commencement   of    the  Polish 
insurrection  in.  iii.  519— battle  of,  vii. 
3 1  4.  t*.',. 

Puntalvs,  batteries  of.  x.  41. 
Purchase,    acquisition    of    seats    in   the 

French  parliaments  by.  i.  235. 
Puritans  of  England,  the,  i.  51,  77. 
Pusterthal,  the.  ix.  75. 
1'usv.  Bureau  de,  ii.  21". 
Puthod,  general,  ix.  1  !•:'..  xii.  14<.  H30. 
Pyramids,  battle  of  the.  iv.  ->o  >>  tf'/. 
Pyrenees,  campaign  of  1 7'i;>  in  the,  iii.  >•'> 
—and  of  1794,  438,  410— of  1795,  547 
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Pyrenees,  continued. 

—  the   department   of,   supports  the 
Girondists,  145 — battle  of  the,  xi.  520 


et  se(j. —  its  results,  and  conduct  of  the 
generals,  538,  539 — its  effect  on  the 
Allies,  xii.  74. 


Q 


Quarter,  decree  of  the  Convention  for- 
bidding, iii.  432. 

Quasdanovich,  general,  forces  and  posi- 
tion of,  179(5,  iv.  88— defeated,  90— at 
Lonato,  91  —  driven  back  to  Friuli, 
101,  103— defeated  at  Bassano,  105— 
at  Rivoli,  121,  123,  124. 

Quatre  Eras,  Ney  detached  toward,  xiii. 
638  —  movements  before  it,  047  — 
battle  of,  650  et  seq. 

Queen,  the,  at  the  1st  of  June,  iii.  396. 

Queen  Charlotte,  the,  at  the  1st  of  June, 
iii.  396,  398  —  the  mutiny  begins  on 
board,  iv.  234. 

Queenstown,  defeat  of  the  Americans  at, 
xiii.  388  —  occupied  by  them,  413 — 
they  attempt  to  destroy  it,  424 — cap- 
tured by  them,  437. 

Queich,  line  of  the,  iii.  571. 

Queis,  line  of,  abandoned  by  the  Allies, 
xi.  402. 

Quesnay,  the  founder  of  the  Economists, 
i.  1S4 — his  doctrines,  lb.  ct  sap — their 
adoption  by  Turgot,  271. 

Quesncl,  general,  xii.  632. 


Quesnoy,  capture  of,  by  the  Allies,  iii. 
65 — recaptured  by  the  French,  432. 

Quetineau,  general,  ii.  632. 

Queuille,  the  Marquis  de  la,  i.  513. 

Quiberon  bay,  expedition  to,  iii.  550  ct 
se/j. — its  overthrow,  556  ct  seq expe- 
dition of  Sir  E.  Pellew  to,  v.  409 — 
monument  erected  at,  xiii.  534. 

Quidinge,  death  of  the  crown-prince  of 
Sweden  at,  x.  524. 

Quinette,  a  member  of  the  committee, 
ii.  545  note — xiv.  82. 

Quiutana  Palla,  check  of  the  French  at, 
x.  394. 

Quinze  Vingt,  the  section  of,  ii.  208. 

Quirille  isle,  cession  of,  to  Russia,  x. 
523. 

Qnirinal,  arrest  of  the  pope  in  the,  ix. 
302. 

Quiron,  general,  death  of,  viii.  580. 

Quito,  city  of,  x.  221  — population  of, 
1809,  242  note — government  of,  251- 
massacre  of  Junta  of,  261. 

Qui/zi,  fort,  v.  329  —  besieged  by  the 
Austrians,  330 — captured,  336. 


llaab,  battle  of,  ix.  155  ct  ser/. — fort  and 
camp  of,  captured  by  the  French,  160 
— fortress  of,  erected  by  Napoleon,  262. 

liabaut  St  Ktienne,  a  member  of  the  club 
Breton,  i.  474 — 606 — arrest  of,  decreed, 
ii.  577 — his  death,  584 — and  that  of 
his  wife,  585. 

Race,  influence  of,  on  character,  ii.  336. 

llacehorse,  Nelson  on  board  the,  iv.  252. 

Piacine,  the  works  of,  i.  142 — his  delinea- 
tions of  vice,  iii.  252. 

Racknitz,  p;ilace  of,  xi.  347  note. 

Radet.  general,  ix.  302. 

Radetsky,  count,  xii.  554. 

Radivojivich,  gem-ral.  ix.  142,  143. 

Kadjewski,  general,  xiii.  51 1. 

Rad/.crminski,  count,  vii.  272. 

Uttd/ewitx,  general,  at  Soissons,  xii.  601 
—  at  I.aon,  612 — at  Paris,  xiii.  16S. 

liadzivil,  prince,  xi.  10. 

Rad/ivil,  princess,  xi.  P.'6. 

lladzuus,  cession  of,  to  Italy,  ix.  266. 


Haeffskoi,  general,  corps  of,  1ST 2.  x.  632 
—  check  of,  at  Mohilow,  xi.  15  —  at 
Smolensko,  37,  38 — at  Borodino,  73-  — 
at  Winkowo,  124 — at  Malo-Javosla- 
witz,  129 — at  Krasnoi,  164 — at  Culm, 
xii.  134— at  Leipsic,  222,  225  —  suc- 
ceeds Wittgenstein,  587 — advances  to 
Pont-sur-Yonne,  ;°i93  —  at  An  is-sur- 
Aube.  xiii.  116,  119,  121  advance  of, 
toward  Paris,  142-  at  the  battle  of 
the  barriers,  161,  162,  164. 

Raglowich,  general,  xii.  63<i. 

Raguideau,  a  notarv,  vi.  354  note. 

]{agusa,  duke  of,  arc  Marmoiit. 

Itagusii,  seizure  of,  by  Napoleon,  vii.  153 
— ofleivd  in  exchange  lor  Naples,  l(iO 
—  the  Russians  defeated  at.  328. 

Itagusa,  fort,  Almaraz,  x.  334 — captured 
by  Hill,  336. 

Rainier,  admiral,  vi.  248. 

Raifionnable,  Nelson  serves  on  board  the, 
iv.  252. 
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Rajeffskoi,  sec  Raeffskoi. 

Rajpoots,  the,  vii.  613,  632. 

llaleigh  on  the  isthmus  of  Darieii,  iv. 
546. 

Rait',  baron  <le,  i.  464  note. 

Rainauieh,  capture  of,  by  the  British,  v. 
589. 

Rauibaud,  general,  at  Acre,  iv.  634  — 
death  of,  635. 

Rambourg,  general,  xiii.  21. 

Ramel,  report  by,  on  the  finances,  iv. 
139 — commands  the  guard  on  the  18th 
Frtictidor,  401 — transported  to  Guiana, 
404,  40,1  —  escapes,  4U7 — financial  re- 
port by,  1801,  vi.  43. 

Rarnillies,  the,  at  the  1st  of  June,  iii. 
399— at  the  Baltic,  v.  535. 

Ramis,  defeat  of  the  Austrians  at,  v.  36. 

Rampon,  colonel,  at  Monteuotte,  iv.  50, 
51 — at  Mount  Tliabor,  631 — at  Alexan- 
dria, v.  5S3 —  forces  under,  1805,  vL 
453. 

Rampoora,  storming  of,  by  the  British, 
viii.  78  —ceded  to  them,  101 — restored 
to  Holkar,  ih. 

Ramsay,  captain  Norman,  ix.  548. 

Runcas,  review  at,  x.  277. 

Ranney,  colonel,  at  New  Orleans,  xiii. 
465. 

Ran/,  des  Vaches,  the,  iv.  432. 

Rapatel,  death  of,  xiii.  133. 

Raphael's  Transfiguration,  seizure  of,  by 
Napoleon,  iv.  131. 

Rapiotage,  system  of,  in  the  prisons  of 
Paris,  iii.  266. 

Rupinat.  exactions  of,  in  Switzerland,  iv. 
4ii!)  note. 

Rapita,  capture  of,  by  the  French,  x.  57. 

Rapp,  general,  joins  Napoleon  from 
Egypt,  v.  373  —  opposed  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  religion,  vi.  34  — 
invades  Switzerland,  169 —  proclama- 
tion there,  i/i. — at  Austerlitz,  61!l  — 
Htorts  of,  to  save  Hatzf'eld,  vii.  260 — 
311  note  -at  Nasiclsk.  312 — wounded 
at  Golymin,  319-  revenue  to,  viii.  176 
note — government  of  Dant/ic  by.  22S 
— measures  there,  229  —  wounded  at 
Borodino,  xi.  75  —and  at  Gorodnia, 
132  — defensive  preparations  at  Dantzic, 
237 — inefficiency  of  his  forces,  23,s, 
xii.  2!*.  26S — his  defence,  298  e f  xf/. — 
capitulates,  301 —  removed  to  Kussia, 
>!>. — forces  under,  181."i.  xiii.  »>2'i. 

Rapperswyl,  defeat  of  the  Swiss  at,  iv. 
466. 

Ra>rhdorf,  combat  at.  ix.  180. 

Rusu'rad.  capture  of,  by  the  Russians,  x. 
476. 

Raslowice,  battle  of,  iii.  519. 

Rastadt.  ronu'ivss  at.  and  tlie  negotiations, 
iv.  315,  537 — virtual  closing  of  it,  543 


— assassination  of  the  French  deputies, 
v.  21  ct  saj. — horror  excited  by  it,  23. 

Rastrow,  M.,  vii.  268. 

Rateau,  an  associate  of  Malet's,  xi.  260. 

Rath,  defeat  of  the  Irish  at,  iv.  528. 

Ratisbon,  the  archbishop  of,  vii.  145. 

Ratisbon,  diet  of,  ii.  386 — congress  and 
negotiations  at,  vi.  149 — captured  by 
the  Austrians,  viii.  676 — cavalry  action 
before,  682 — evacuated  by  the  arch- 
duke, (583  —assault  of  it,  685 — its  cap- 
ture, 686  —  conferring  of  rewards  by 
Napoleon  at,  689  —again  captured  by 
the  French, ix.  154. 

Ratkau,  surrender  of  Blucher  at,  vii.  251. 

Ratte  Kig,  Soult  at,  iv.  164  note. 

Ratti  Monte,  v.  329— combat  at,  330— 
captured  by  the  French,  337  —  they 
defeated  at,  341. 

Rauch,  M.,  xii.  54!). 

Rauch,  defence.of  Malborghetto  by,  ix.  26. 

Rausnitz,  skirmish  at,  vi.  606. 

Rauss,  camp  of,  captured  by  the  French, 
iii.  436. 

Rauss,  Col  do,  defeat  of  the  Austrians 
at,  v.  37n. 

Rauzet,  defence  of  Louis  XVI.  by,  ii.  290. 

Ravenna,  capture  of,  by  the  Allies,  v.  62. 

Raymond,  M.,  vii.  683. 

Raynal,  the  abbe,  the  works  of,  i.  174 — • 
on  the  state  of  France  in  1792,  ii.  4(>4 
— intimacy  of  Napoleon  with,  iv.  6  — 
ix.  566. 

Rayout,  general,  xii.  630. 

Ra/.yn,  combat  at,  ix.  135. 

Ra/umofl'sky.  count,  xii.  560,  xiii.  143. 

Real,  joins  Napoleon  against  the  Direc- 
tory, v.  19S — treacherous  conduct  of, 
toward  Pichegru,  vi.  304 — examination 
of  the  latter  before  him,  32.">,  328 — 
report  by,  on  Malet's  conspiracy,  xi. 
267. 

Real  Audieucia,  council  called  the,  x. 
251.  259. 

Real  Carlos,  destruction  of  the.  v.  6u7. 

Reason,  worship  of,  decreed  in  France, 
iii.  179. 

Recatnier,  M.,  bankruptcy  of.  vii.  95. 

Recamicr,  madame,  viii.  161.  li>3. 

Reciprocity  system  in  (ireat  Britain,  the, 
ix.  647,  650,  699,  xiv.  1^4. 

Reck,  dismissal  of,  from  the  Prussian 
ministry,  viii.  2:12. 

Recorder," M.,  ii.  133. 

Recruiting,  Wyndham's  system  of,  vii. 
379 — new  system  ot'.  1N>9,  ix.  32>  — 
and  1  M3,  xi.  4:15. 

Red  river,  the,  xiii.  276. 

Red  sea,  Napoleon  at  the.  iv.  61  7. 

Red  Russia,  province  of,  iii.  50!'. 

Redesdale,  lord,  on  Ireland,  vii.  453  note 

Rediger,  M.,  xi.  256. 
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Reding,  murder  of,  ii.  252. 
Reding,  Aloys,  character   of,  iv.  465 — 
beads  the  forest  cantons  against  the 
French,    466  —  at    Morgarten,  467  — 
heads  the  federalists,  vi.  160  —  over- 
throws the  old  government,  102 — lie  is 
overthrown,    163 —  diet  convoked  at 
Schwytz,     167  —  arrested     and     im- 
prisoned, 172 — liberated,  and  becomes 
deputy  for  Schwytz,  176. 
Reding,  general,  at  Baylen,  viii.  490,  491, 
493,    41)4— at    Cardadeu,   ix.  364  — 
defeated  at  Molinos,   366  —  plan    for 
relieving  Saragossa,  367 — defeated  and 
mortally  wounded,  368. 
Redinha,  skirmish  at,  ix.  542. 
Redoutable  at  Trafalgar,  the,  vi.  466,  467, 

468. 
Reduction,  capture  of,  by  the    British, 

vii.  426. 

Reeves,  colonel,  at  Ordal,  xii.  333. 
Reform  associations  in  Great  Britain, 
1795,  iv.  141 — parliamentary,  debates 
on,  17D3,  iii.  10  i-t  seq.—  1831,  16  note 
• — majority  by  which  then  carried,  i. 
483,  v.  267,  notes — passing  of  it,  and 
its  effects,  xiv.  185  et  neq. — disappoint- 
ment of  hopes  founded  on  it,  217 — 
influence  of  the  South  American  revo- 
lution on  it,  x.  2S(j —  debates  on  it, 
1797,  iv.  225. 

Reformation  in  England,  the,  i.  77  —  its 
failure  in  France,  Id7  ct  «•</.  —  its  arrest- 
men  t  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  110  et  si'//. — its  effects  in 
Poland,  iii.  506— its  peculiarities  in 
Scotland,  i.  83  —  action  and  reaction 
illustrated  from  the,  xiv.  2*5  —  confis- 
cation of  church  property  by  the,  21(0. 
Reformation  and  revolution,  on.  i.  132  — 

obstacles  to.  in  Turkey,  x.  440. 
Regency  bill,  debates  in  parliament  on, 
ix.   r/73  tt  in''/. — reflections  on  it,   5s6 


Regency  of  Portugal,  the.  dissolved  by 
.lunot,  viii.  31  '.<  its  corruption,  x.  136. 

Regency,  the  Spanish,  elected  by  the 
central  junta,  ix.  5d3,  x.  6 — its  sup- 
pression, xi.  46d— its  violence  against 
Wellington,  xii.  362 — refuse  to  ratify 
the  treaty  of  Vitlenriy,  42'!. 

Re_C('nere  frigate,  exploit  of  the,  v.  6d]. 

Rei^'io,  duke  of.  »n    Oudinot. 

Re^io  ceded  to  the  (Jisalpinc  republic, 
iv.  314  —  capture  and  recapture  of, 
xiii.  2 it. 

Regicide  peace,  Burke's  letters  on,iv.  279. 

Regnault  St  .lean  d'Angely,  Michel,  joins 

Napoleon  against  the  Directory,  v.  19* 

-viii.  1  76  note  -  motion  by.  fora  new 

levy,    1M3.    xi.   27d        proceedings  in 

!>]."),  xiii.  6os;  t>23;  xiv.  76. 


Regniaud,  general,  x.  191. 
Regnier,  Claud  Antoine,  duke  of  Massa, 
his  views  regarding  Napoleon,  1799,  v. 
198  — placed  at  the  head  of  the  police, 
vi.  79  —  report    by,   on  the    affair   of 
Drake,  259 — and  on  Georges'  conspi- 
racy, 302  note,  304  —  succeeded    by 
Fouche,   304  —  revenue  bestowed  on, 
viii.     176    note  —  president    of    the 
Deputies,  1813,  xii.  415,  418. 
Regnier,  general,  see  Reynier. 
Rehbach,  advance  of  the  French  to,  iii. 

473. 

Reichenau,  occupied  by  the  French,  v. 
12  —  capture  of,  by  the  Swiss,  36  — 
recaptured,  37. 

Reichenbach,  treaty  between  Prussia  and 

Austria  at,  ii.  408 — combat  at,  xi.  398 

- — treaty    of,    1813,    xii.    3  —  Austria 

accedes  to  it,  35. 

Reichenberg,  occupied    by  the    French, 

xii.  94. 

Reid  the  metaphysician,  ix.  562. 
Reign  of  Terror,  narrative  of  the,  iii.  136 
ct  ,sc'/. — origin  of  its  atrocities,  249 — its 
second  epoch,  248— details  of  execu- 
tions during,  296  note — its  termina- 
tion, 354 — number  of  its  victims,  356  — 
and  number  engaged  in  its  atrocities, 
357 — means  by  which  maintained,  359 
• —  what  long  supported  and  at  last 
overthrew  it.  36d--its  crimes  perpe- 
trated by  means  of  juries,  367 — true 
cause  of  its  atrocities,  370. — $ce  also 
Robespierre. 

Reille,  general,  defeated  before  Rosas, 
viii.  509 — and  Gerona,  510,  511 — at 
AVagratn.  ix.  197  — joins  Suchet  in 
Spain,  x.  95 — at  A  lbufera.96  —  removed 
to  the  army  of  the  North,  167 — xi.  476 
-  -at  Vitoria,  492.  496  -becomes  com- 
mander of  the  right,  51s  —  bis  inac- 
tivity at  the  Pyrenees,  52 1  —  at 
Soi  aoren,  53d,  533 — retreat  of,  through 
Echalar,  536— at  San  Marcial,  543— 
forces  under,  LSI  3,  641  at  the 
Nivello,  xii.  353 — at  the  Nive.  365, 
37d,  371  -  -at  Orthcse,  xiii.  43  at 
Toulouse,  74  -forces  under.  1815,  ti29. 
669  — at  (,>uatre  Bras,  (138  —  forces  at 
Waterloo,  xiv.  3'iii-  -and  operations 
there,  11.  21.  25,  26,  28,  33,  35  —  .Ml. 
Reims,  xre  Rheims. 
Reims,  retreat  of  the  Austrians  through, 

iv.  17>. 

Reindeer,  capture  of  the,  xiii.  428. 
Keinhard,  M..  v.  114. 
lieisseiifels.  colonel,  ix.  12d.  121. 
Helaejos,  advance  of  Moore  to,  viii.  599. 
Relies,     destruction     of,     in    Paris,     iii. 

I  SI. 
Religion,    influence  of,   during   the    era 
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of  the  Revolution,  i.  G — influence  of 
its  establishments  during  the  middle 
ages,  36 — its  influence  on  freedom,  39 
— effect  of  the  discovery  of  printing 
on  it,  40 — its  influence  on  the  English 
Involution,  51 — and  that  of  its  absence 
on  the  French,  ib.  —  development  of 
freedom  through  it  in  England,  77 — 
injury  to  it  from  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Xantes,  112— effect  of  the 
suppression  of  the  Jesuits  on  it,  150  — 
principles  of  Voltaire  regarding,  1<>4 
— and  of  the  Economists,  1S5 — asso- 
ciated with  the  love  of  freedom,  210 
— views  of  Turgot  regarding,  273.  281 
— necessity  of  it  to  prepare  for  free- 
dom, 430 — hostility  first  shown  to  it 
in  the  assembly,  GO.") — effects  of  its 
absence  in  France,  ii.  228 — its  influ- 
ence in  La  Vendee,  f!10— and  that  of 
the  war  there  on  it,  (i'.HI — abjured  by 
the  municipality  and  convention,  iii. 
178  i't  Kf.i/. —  its  influence  shown  in  the 
death  of  Louis,  375  —  its  ultimate 
supremacy,  37'i — its  state  under  the 
Directory,  iv.  373 — motion  in  favour 
of  it,  and  resumption  of  its  rites,  393 
— its  state  in  the  French  army,  572, 
5sO — its  state  on  Napoleon's  accession, 
vi.  1  —  and  in  1801,  27 — discussion  on 
its  re-establishment,  2!)  et  serj. — cere- 
mony on  the  occasion,  33 — discontent 
caused  by  this  in  Paris,  32 — but  joy 
in  the  departments.  37 — and  satislac- 
tion  throughout  Europe.  38 — diversity 
of,  in  Austria,  492  —  provision  for 
teaching,  iKre.,  there,  512,  51-1 — its 
state  in  Prussia,  vii.  1  -S3 — variety  of, 
in  India,  C'o7  ft  xty. — its  influence  in 
the  Tyrol,  ix.  82  ct  xei/.,  85 — attach- 
ment of  the  Cortes  to,  x.  19 — its  state 
in  South  America,  240 — character  and 
influence  uf,  in  Turkey,  440 — and  in 
Russia,  592  — appeals  by  Alexander  to, 
IS  12.  o'<l>—  its  state  in  France,  1M3, 
xi.  2M — its  influence  on  the  Prussian 
volunteers,  315 — and  among  the  allied 
troops,  xiii.  211  — its  state  in  the 
1'nited  States,  318  <t  xi i/.~  growing 
deference  to,  in  Franee,  xiv.  125.  145 
-  its  influence  in  arresting  the  pro- 
gress of  democracy.  22'J. 

Religious  change,  danger  of.  x.  f>i>4  — 
enthusiasm,  influence  of,  on  freedom, 
i.  :','.' — fanaticism,  in  the  English  Re- 
volution. 1  11 — its  resemblance  to  poli- 
tical, iii.  372— freedom,  effect  of  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  on. 
i.  144 — persecution,  origin  of.  in  expe- 
dience, iii.  21!' — toleration,  attempt  to 
establish,  in  Poland.  515. 

Rcmusat,  madauie,  vi.  33  i. 


llenaud,  C<5cile,  execution  of,  iii.  277. 
Kenaudin,  captain,  iii.  400  note, 
llenchen,  combat  at,  iv.  171. 
Rendsburg,  retreat  of  the  Danes  to,  xii. 

287. 

Rene,  M.  Boucher,  ii.  185. 
Rennes,  parl'ument  of,  i.   374 — meeting 
of  the  nobles  of  B'-ittany  at,  382 — in- 
surrection   at,    1789,   407 — predomi- 
nance of  the  Girondists  at,  iii.  143. 
Renny,  captain,  vii.  425. 
Rent,  maxims  of  the  Economists  regard- 
ing, i.    184  —  compared  with  taxes  in 
Britain,  186  note. 
Repnin,  prince,  xi.  239. 
Representative    governments,    originate 
with  the  northern  barbarians,  i.  17 — • 
modelled  on  the  councils  of  the  church, 
20,  iii.  4!>2 — wanting  among  the  states 
of  antiquity,  i.  17 — and  at  fir.^t  among 
the  invading  tribes,  18 — their  general 
establishment,  21. 

Representative  system,  want  of,  in  Po- 
land, iii.  492,494 — partially  introduced 
there,  504— that  of  Sweden,  x.  508— 
its  results,  xiv.  282 — its  true  system, 
ib. 

Representatives,  house  of,  in  the  United 
States,  xiii.  315. 

Republics  of  antiquity,  rise  of  the,  i.  10 
• — of  Greece,  limited  extent  of  their 
freedom,  11 — the  representative  sys- 
tem wanting  in  them,  17 — of  Italy,  31 
— their  decline,  33 — e fleets  of  disas- 
ter on  them.  34. 

Republican  baptisms  and  marriages,  Car- 
rier's, ii.  (JSO. 

Republicans  of  Paris,  first  rendezvous  of 
the,  i.  474  —  first  avow  themselves,  ii. 
(s'.' — their  objects  after  the  flight  to 
Vareunes.  90 — their  discontent  on  the 
re-establishment  of  titles  of  honour, 
viii.  179 — their  inactivity  on  Napo- 
leon's  overthrow,  xiii.  17ti  —  their 
strength  in  Great  Britain,  ii.  359. 

Republicanism,  tendency  to.  in  Great 
Britain  under  Cromwell,  i.  78--  cir- 
cumstances restraining  it,  79— -first 
avowal  of.  in  Franee.  ii.  >SS — its  ten- 
dency in  the  United  States,  i.  81. 

Repudiation  in  the  United  States,  on, 
xiii.  312.  329. 

Resebecque,  effects  of  battle  of,  i.  35, 
95. 

Reston.  Mrs,  at  Matagorda,  x.  42  note. 

Resume  des  Cahiers.  the,  i.  4i>7.  4'!9. 

Resumption  of  cash  payments,  ,<<c  Cash. 

Retchenhall,  action  at.  "ix.  114. 

Retiro,  seizure  of  the,  by  Murat,  viii.  345 
—  captured  by  Napoleon,  590 — by  Wel- 
lington, x.  37''. 

Retreat,  the  Moscow,  tec  Moscow. 
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Reunion,  capture  of  the,  iv.  267. 

Reuss,  prince  of,  forces  under,  1800,  v. 
301 — operations  of  Lecourbe  against, 
323 — 416 — joins  the  confederation  of 
the  Rhine,  viii.  242  note — at  Abens- 
berg.  668,  669 — at  Aspern.  ix.  49,  52 
—  172  —  forces  under,  1813,  xii.  50, 
633— at  Hanau,  271. 

Reuss  river,  iv.  436,  v.  113 — line  of  the, 
35 — Swiss  defeated  on  the,  iv.  466. 

Reuss,  capture  of,  by  the  French,  ix.  369 
— occupied  by  Macdonald,  x.  49. 

Revcil  du  Peuple,  the,  iii.  590,  594,  613. 

Reveillou's,  the  riot  at,  1789,  i.  412— his 
character,  413 — destruction  of  his  fac- 
tory. 414 — who  was  the  author  of  the 
riot,  415,  478. 

Revel,  the  regiment  of,  xii.  529. 

Revensberg,  ce.ssiou  of,  by  Prussia,  vii. 
561  note. 

Revenue,  see  Finance. 

Revetta,  struggle  at,  v.  367. 

Revocation  of  the  edict  of  Xantes.  the, 
i.  108  et  sf-i/. — retribution  which  fol- 
lowed it,  111  —its  effect  on  the  church, 
144 — on  the  Revolution,  xiv.  2S7. 

Revolution,  difference  between  the  pas- 
sion f«r,  and  that  for  freedom,  i.  240 
— loss  of  virtue  the  cause  of,  241  — 
necessity  of  the  higher  classes  as  lead- 
ers to.  427 — inadequacy  of  concession 
to  arrest  it.  ii.  105 — time  for  resistance 
to  it,  1<»7 — process  through  which  it 
passes,  225 — deterioration  of  the  rul- 
ing power  in  it,  231 — success  of  vio- 
lence in  it,  233,  420 — necessity  of  vi- 
gour against,  510  —  impossibility  of 
restraining  it  by  its  early  leaders,  601 
—  danger  of,  from  justice  being  sacri- 
ficed to  expediency,  iii.  250 — its  pro- 
gressive character.  363 — corruption  of 
the  public  mind  in,  366 — provision  for 
correcting  its  evils.  375 — means  for 
combating,  632 — perversion  of  right 
and  wrong  by.  iv.  353  —  increase  of 
public  burdens  by.  vii.  5 — results  of, 
in  Spain,  South  America.  &c.,  xiv.  215. 

Revolution,  Eastern,  character  of.  x.  421 
— -the  Engli.-h.  x/r  English. 

Revolution,  the  French,  importance  of 
era  of,  i.  1  -•  influence  it  exerted.  //;. — 
compared  with  previous  eras.  2  -its 
events,  /'/. — variety  of  character  ex- 
hibited during  it,  3  -  developments  of 
national  character.  4— its  intellectual 
achievements,  /'/,.  --  causes  of  these 
characteristics.  5  — to  be  traced  to  the 
irruption  of  the  Franks,  16 — tending 
of  various  causes  to  induce  it.  45 — 
dangers  introduced  by  it,  47  —  com- 
pared with  the  great  rebellion  in  Eng- 
land, 4'J  it  *<</. —  cruelties  characteris- 


ing it,  50,  52— and  irreligion,  51— its 
effect  on  the  law  of  the  country,  53 — 
on  the  distribution  of  property,  ib. — • 
on  that  of  political  power,  54 — and  on 
the  naval  and  military  power  of  the 
kingdom.  55 — causes  of  these  peculi- 
arities, 56 — the  causes  which  led  to  it, 
57  et  scq.,  128  ft  seq. — influence  of  the 
privileges  of  the  nobility  on  it,  100 — 
causes  of  its  savage  character,  113 — 
effects  of  the  suffering  it  induced,  114 
—  unanimity  at  its  commencement, 
129 — causes  of  it  :  viz. — the  desire  of 
the  middle  classes  for  elevation,  130  ; 
the  destruction  of  the  power  of  the 
nobility,  137  ;  the  military  spirit  of 
the  people,  138  ;  the  philosophy  and 
literature  of  the  age,  139  ;  its  drama- 
tic exhibitions,  142;  the  state  of  the 
church,  1 43  ;  the  writings  of  Montes- 
quieu, 154  ;  Voltaire,  165;  and  Rous- 
seau, 170  ;  and  their  successors,  173  ; 
the  doctrines  of  the  materialists,  175; 
and  the  economists,  183  ;  the  privi- 
leges of  the  nobility,  186;  the  pro- 
sperous condition  of  the  Tiers  Etat, 
190  ;  the  inequalities  of  taxation,  193  ; 
the  state  of  the  poor,  196  :  the  non- 
residence  of  proprietors,  1  97  ;  the 
feudal  services,  198  ;  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  201  ;  the  extent  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  202  ;  the  use  of 
torture,  2<i5  ;  the  corruption  of  the 
court,  208  ;  the  state  of  the  finances, 
215;  the  contempt  into  which  the 
nobility  had  fallen,  219  ;  the  state  of 
the  clergy.  223  ;  the  preponderance  of 
Paris.  224 ;  and  the  want  of  rural 
loyalty.  225  ;  predicted  by  Lord  Ches- 
terfield. 226-  foreseen  by  Louis  XV., 
227 — .survey  of  causes  immediately 
preceding  it.  238 — its  real  causes,  239 
—attributable  to  the  national  vices, 
241  —  influence  of  the  character  of 
Louis  XVI.  on  it,  246 — and  of  the 
measures  of  Turgot  and  Malesherbes, 
293  —  its  failure.  419— errors  of  the 
various  parties  hitherto.  42<"i  rf  xrt/. — 
state  of  science  at  date  of,  429 --its 
actual  commencement.  431 — its  pro- 
gress with  the  taking  of  the  liastille, 
556 — errors  of  the  Tiers  Etat.  ib.—  of 
the  military.  557  —  of  the  kintr,  55S- 
case  of  its  first  triumphs.  543 — cause 
of  its  subsequent  disasters.  564 — cir- 
cumstances which  hurried  it  on,  57" 
i't  .ti'i/. — influence  of  the  formation  of 
the  national  guard,  574  —  of  the  emi- 
gration of  the  noblesse.  587 — of  the 
abandonment  of  feudal  rights,  592 — 
of  church  spoliation  and  the  system  of 
assiguats,  ii.  24 — of  the  law  of  succes- 
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sion,  57 — now  opposed  by  the  clergy, 
56 — influence  of  the  measures  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  on  it,  104  ft  seq. 
— influence  of  irreligion  on,  '229 — coin- 
cidence of  its  leaders  with  its  stages,  ib. 
— its  progressive  steps,  231 — influence 
of  the  death  of  Louis  on  it,  32G— excite- 
ment it  causes  in  Europe,  328— views  of 
parties  in  England  on  it,  359  ct  sf/. — 
arguments  of  Fox  in  its  favour,  371  — 
and  of  Burke  against  it,  374 — state  of 
the  European  powers  on  its  breaking 
out,  405 — their  views  regarding  it,  and 
its  influence  in  inducing  their  pacifica- 
tion, 408 — causes  which  brought  on 
the  war,  409 — necessity  of  propagan- 
dism  to  it,  421 — on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war,  447 — effect  of  the  death  of 
Louis  on  it,  514 — influence  of  daring 
on  it,  515 — weakness  of  all  who  at- 
tempted to  arrest  it,  599 — its  irreli- 
gious character,  604 — first  feelings  of 
the  Vendeans  regarding  it,  'ill — the 
Vendean  war  commits  it  against  reli- 
gion, 690  —  bitterness  of  feeling  in 
England  regarding  it,  iii.  2  ct  .sry. — 
advantages  of  resistance  to  it,  9  — 
effects  of  the  distress  occasioned  by  it, 
58 — talent  developed  by  it,  12(!  — 
causes  of  its  sanguinary  character,  136 
ct  net/. — effects  of  the  Austrian  alliance 
on  it,  169 — its  culminating  point,  215 

—  successive  destruction  of  parties  in 
it,  246 — its  cruelties  originated  in  sup- 
posed expedience,  249 — destruction  of 
all  its  supporters,  361 — of  the  nobility, 
clergy,  and   commercial  classes,    ib. — 
of  the  middle  and  lower,  362 — causes 
of  this  general  suffering,  361  —  its  suc- 
cessive stages,    ib.  —  Robespierre   the 
incarnation  of  it,  368 — its  march  not 
absolutely     inevitable,     373  —  causes 
which    made    it    so.    374  —  military 
strength  given  by  it,   377 — and  naval 
weakness,  37^ — the  fall  of  Robespierre 
its  turning-point,  576 — termination  of 
its  first  great  epoch,  605—  review  of  it 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Director}-, 
628,  iv.  357 — causes  of  its  disasters,  iii. 
(130  ct  xfi/. — Burke's  views  ou  it,    iv. 
•->S2 —  its  influence  on  the  character  of 
Napoleon.  35:> — change   in  it    by   the 
1  >th    Fructidor.    401  — its   successive 
stages,  v.  176  —  the  ISth  Urumairc.  2o7 

—  (.'fleets  of  its  violence.  232 — centrali- 
sation accomplished  by  it.    237   -and 
impulse  given   to  Christianity.   240 — 
extinction    of  its  spirit,  473 — changes 
in  the  law  by  it.  vi.  52 — close  of  its 
changes  by  Napoleon's  coronation,  356 

—  Pitt  at  fnst  in  favour  of  it.   656 — 
contrast  between  it  and  the  English, 
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ib.,  viii.  207 — the  desire  of  elevation 
its  cause,  210 — the  principles  of  free- 
dom not  attended  to,  21 1 — it  was  a 
struggle  for  power,  212 — corruption  of 
public  opinion  by  it,  21  3 — its  influence 
on  literature,  ix.  563,  567 — the  advance 
to  Moscow  its  culminating  point,  xi. 
104 — its  crimes  brought  on  the  catas- 
trophe of  1812,  219— its  effects  shown 
in  Malet's  conspiracy,  268 — effects  of 
its  early  wars  on  the  population,  290 — • 
demoralisation  induced  by  it,  318 — its 
effects  in  cutting  off  the  resources  of 
the  country,  426 — its  influence  in  form- 
ing the  character  of  Napoleon,  567 
— and  that  of  his  government,  571 — 
nature  of  its  spirit,  xii.  87 — cause  of  the 
strength  of  its  passions,  88 — moral  re- 
action which  arrested  it,  89 — causes  of 
the  retribution  which  befell  it,  90 — • 
reaction  against  it  from  the  misery  it 
caused,  91  —  individual  ad  van  cement  its 
mainspring,  xiii.  249 — impossibility  of 
its  system  being  restored,  251 — view 
of  its  phases,  255 — has  made  a  free 
government  impossible,  261 — moral, 
political,  and  social  effects  of  it,  xiv.  122 
— destruction  of  the  church  property 
by  it,  124-  of  the  old  aristocracy,  126 
— great  subdivision  of  laud,  129 — its 
general,  social,  and  domestic  results, 
141 — has  established  Asiatic  civilisa- 
tion, 142 — expectations  from,  20!)  — 
opinions  on  which  it  was  founded,  210 
— disappointment  of  the  hopes  from  it, 
211 — cause  of  this,  212 — their  failure 
during  the  Restoration,  213 — that  of 
1  348,218-  purifying  effects  of  its  wars, 
268 — action  and  reaction  illustrated 
from  it,  2S6 — influence  of  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  on  it,  287 — 
confiscations  by  it,  and  their  effects, 
292  —  its  effect  on  the  spread  of 
Christianity,  296  —  on  the  empire  of 
Britain,  297 — and  on  that  of  Russia, 
299. 

Revolution,  Poland.  St  Domingo.  Spain, 
<v.c. .  .<;«'  Poland,  iv.e. 

Revolutionary  calendar,  the.  ii.  274,  iii. 
15:5 — abolished,  vi.  456. 

Revolutionary  committees,  powers,  &c. 
of,  ii.  511 — their  abolition  proposed, 
iii.  145 — general  establishment  of.  <fce., 
150  —  their  proceedings.  151 — their 
number,  expense,  &c..  150,  LS7 — sup- 
pressed. 6n5. 

"  Revolutionary  party,"  party  in  the 
committee  called  the.  iii.  26n. 

Revolutionary  societies  in  Great  Britain, 
iii.  37'.'.  iv.'l  11. 

Revolutionary  Tribunal  at  Lyons,  atro- 
cities of,  iii.  li'j—  Chalier  tried  before 
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Revolutionary  tribunal,  continued. 

148 — at   Nantes,  ii.    C78   et   seq. — at 
Toulon,  iii.  123  et  seq. 

Revolutionary  Tribunal  at  Paris,  insti- 
tuted, ii.  242 — its  first  proceedings 
and  victims,  243  et  stq. — proposed  re- 
establishment  of,  537  —  decree  con- 
stituting it,  540,  541  note  —  its  public 
accuser,  541  —  additional  powers  to, 
54(3  —  commences  proceedings,  548- — 
trial  of  Marat  by,  554 — trials  in  April 
1793,  557 — change  in  its  constitution, 
504 — trial  of  the  Girondists,  57 9 — of 
Houchard,  iii.  70 — new  organisation  of 
it,  153 — ot'Custine,  158 — of  the  Queen, 
164  — of  Bailly,  &c.,  169  et  se</.  —  o( 
Egalite,  Barnave,  &c.,  171 — of  the 
anarchists,  229  —  of  the  Dantonists, 
238  —  reorganised,  283  —  devoted  to 
Robespierre,  290 — increasing  rapidity 
of  executions,  295  et  seq. — examples  of 
mode  of  trial,  297 — detailed  statement 
of  executions,  296  note — these  in- 
creased, 298  ct  sty. — trial  of  the  farm- 
ers-general, 305 — and  of  Madame  Eli- 
zabeth, 306 — increasing  severity,  31 7 — 
and  descent  of  its  proscriptions,  318 — 
number  of  its  victims,  //>. — Robespierre 
and  his  party  before,  352 — its  crimes 
perpetrated  by  the  jury  system,  307 — 
trial  of  Fouquicr  Tinville,  581 — re- 
modelled 582  —  its  abolition  moved, 
588— and  decreed,  612. 

Revolutiormaire,  capture  of  the,  iii.  393. 

Rewbell,  denounces  the  Jacobins,  iii.  585 
—elected  a  director,  628,  iv.  361  — 
his  character,  362 — joins  the  republi- 
can majority,  391,  395 — his  arrest  pro- 
posed by  Pichegru,  400 — his  jealousy 
of  Napoleon.  5G4— retires,  v.  178. 

Rewbell,  governor  of  Cassel,  ix.  127. 

Rexellet,  an  adherent  of  Babceufl".-;,  iv. 
380. 

Roy.  general,  iv.  124,  504,  xi.  612. 

Rev,  Emmanuel,  governor  of  San  Sebas- 
tian, character  <>f,  xi.  507— defensive 
preparations,  509  —  the  siege,  510  ft 
.<<"/. — capitulates,  54^— value  and  abi- 
lity of  his  defence.  550. 

Reyes,  lake  of,  x.  277. 

Reynier,  general,  iv.  167 —  accompanies 
Napoleon  to  Kgypt.  563—  at  the  Pyra- 
mids. 5^7.  58S — expedition  to  Salahieh, 
593  —  at  Heliopolis,  v.  565,  572  note 
— measures  proposed  after  Alexandria, 
58"<--  his  rhaiaeter.  5>9  note  — invades 
Calabria,  vii.  1  "5—  defeated  at  Maida, 
10X  -losses  during  his  retreat,  112  - 
operations  under  Massena  in  Portugal, 
ix.  499.517.  522  note — at  Busaco.  52  I, 
5'J5  —at  Sabugal.  514  —  forces  under, 
lilu,  x.  37- iu  1812,  630— defeated  at 


Kobrin,  xi.  30 — joined  by  Schwartzen- 
berg  in  Russia,  53 — defeats  Tormasoff, 
•ib—  operations  of,  1813,  193,  236— de- 
feated at  Kalisch,  239  —  position  of, 
1813,  and  forces,  &c.,  323,  334,  340 
note — at  Bautzen,  389  —  operations 
against  Bernadotte,  xii.  153 — at  Gross 
Beeren,  ib.  154 — at  Deunewitz,  163 — 
1 96,  200— relieves  Wittenberg,  203  — 
recalled  toward  Leipsic,  210  —  forces 
under,  630,  637,  640 — at  Mockern,  215, 
234— at  Leipsic,  240,  248,  249— dur- 
ing the  retreat,  254 — taken  prisoner, 
258 — his  corps  dissolved,  268. 

Reyuosa,  battle  of,  viii.  581. 

Rh(5,  imprisonment  of  Mirabeau  in,  i. 
451. 

Rhcims,  archbishop  of,  i.  512. 

Rheims,  cahiers  from,  i.  444  —  atrocities 
at,  1792,  ii.  267 — camp  at,  469 — panic 
of  the  French  at,  474 — occupied  by  the 
Allies,  xii.  541 — captured  by  St  Priest, 
621 — recaptured  by  Napoleon,  622 — 
his  stay  there,  625. — .his  last  review  at, 
626 — captured  by  Blucher,  xiii.  133. 

Rhein,  advance  of  Benningsen  to,  vii. 
334. 

Rheinfels,  passage  of  the  Rhine  by  the 
Prussians  at,  iii.  40 — captured  by  the 
French,  449 — evacuated  by  the  Allies, 
474. 

Rheinthal,  the,  joins  the  Forest  cantons, 
vi.  165. 

Rhenish  Prussia,  province  of,  vii.  184 
note. 

Rhine,  passage  of  the,  by  Brunswick, 
1792.  ii.  490— by  the  French,  5<>7--by 
the  Prussians,  1793,  iii.  40 — operations 
on,  77—  Allies  driven  over,  82 — opera- 
tions on.  1794,  433 — Alliesagain driven 
over,  448 — its  character  in  Holland, 
455  —  retreat  of  the  British  behind, 
468 — concluding  operations  on,  1794, 
472,  474  —  campaign  of  1795,  562 — 
] passed  by  the  French,  567  —  by  the 
Allies,  571 — by  the  French  in  1796, 
iv.  162 — by  Jonrdan,  163 — recro^sed, 
164 — by  Moreau,  168 — again  by  Jour- 
dan,  175 — recrossed  by  him,  186 — and 
by  Moreau,  1  93  -  campaign  of  1  797  on, 
"'27 — ] passed  by  Morcau  at  Dicrsheim, 
320  !'/.«•</. — by  Iloche,  328 — extension 
ot  France  to.  3I3-— its  free  navigation 
provided  by  Campo  Formio,  345  — 
description  of  it  in  Switzerland,  -135, 
437 — forces  of  the  French  on,  1799,  v. 
7 — passed  by  them,  11— by  Massena 
in  Switzerland,  12—  operations  on  it, 
16 — retreat  of  the  French  across,  21, 
33  —  its  military  line,  34 — j passed  by 
the  Austrians,  40 — its  rise  and  course, 
112 — operations  on  it,  163 — passed  by 
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Moreau,  304— operations  on  it,  1800, 
41(i— at  the  Via  Mala,  440— France 
extended  to,  by  Luneville,  469 — the 
confederation  of,  first  planned,  vi.  282 
— repassage  of,  after  Austerlitz,  640  — 
preparations  of  Napoleon  on,  1S07,  vii. 
372 — confederation  recognised  by  Til- 
sit, 559 — (.See  also  Confederation)  — 
repassed  by  the  French  after  Leipsic, 
xii.  279— advance  of  the  Allies  to,  281 
— enthusiasm  on  their 'approach  to  it, 
283 — abandonment  of  line  of,  resolved 
on  by  Napoleon,  397 — disposition  of 
Napoleon's  troops  on,  447 — hesitation 
of  the  Allies  at,  448 — proclamation 
before  crossing,  458 — coincidence  of 
the  passage  by  them  and  the  barbari- 
ans, 460 — passage  by  Blucher,  462 — 
by  Schwartzenbersr,  463 — advance  of 
Bernadotte  to,  468,  540  —  Napoleon 
insists  on  retaining  its  frontier,  xiii. 
li>3  —  navigation  of,  as  arranged  by 
treaty  of  Paris,  236 — and  by  congress 
of  Vienna,  549. 

Rhone  river,  v.  113 — its  rise,  iv.  430  — 
valley  of  the,  4:!7. 

Rhone,  department  of,  joins  the  Giron- 
dists, iii.  145 — statistics  of  births  in, 
xiv.  137. 

Iliall,  general,  at  Chippewa,  xiii.  437 — 
wounded,  and  taken  prisoner,  438. 

Riard,  a  Jacobin,  iii.  88,  99. 

1Mbaroyn.  combat  at.  x.  96. 

Ribera,  Don  Ildefonso  de,  xi.  456. 

Hie,  Don  Pedro,  ix.  358. 

Ricard,  general,  at  Liitzen,  xi.  353 — xii. 
<!:!H  —  at  Chumpaubert,  499  —  xiii. 
544. 

Ricardos,  Don,  iii.  84,  85.  86. 

Uichard  Ca-ur-de-Liou,  Napoleon  on.  ix. 
14— xi.  216. 

Richard  Undemocratic  outbreak  under, 
i.  74,  -241. 

Richelieu,  the  cardinal,  objects  of  his 
system  of  government,  i.  Inl- -mea- 
sures for  gaining  them,  Io2 — effects  of 
these.  ]u:j,  220 — causes  of  his  success, 
Iu4— his  death,  102  note — his  tomb 
defaced,  ii.  235. 

Richelieu,  the  due  de.  vii.  2^3  note. 

Richelieu,  fort.  v.  329 — invested  by  the 
Austrians,  :>:jo-  -captured  by  the  Al- 
lies, xiii.  94. 

Riehcpanse,  general,  at  Novi.  v.  1  116  —  at 
San  i'almu//".  156 — at  Kngen.  3oi> — 
at  .Mu'skirch.  3  I  u— defeated  at  Kerch- 
beru.  317 — invests  I'ltn,  321— at  Ho- 
henliiiden.  42".  123.  421.  125.  42'!  —  at 
the  passage  of  the  Inn,  42. >  at  Salz- 
burg,  4:1]  -  during  the  retreat.  433 — in 
St  1  >omiiiK'o.  vi.  1 17 --conquers  Gna- 
daloupe,  13U— -his  death,  131. 


Richery,  admiral,  at  Newfoundland,  iv. 
201—209. 

Richmond,  duke  of,  vii.  456  note. 

Richmond,  duchess  of,  xiii.  640. 

Richteuswyl,  defeat  of  the  Swiss  at,  iv. 
466. 

Rico,  Juan,  viii.  434. 

Ridge,  colonel,  at  Badajos,  x.  318 — death 
of,  319. 

Riding,  English  mode  of,  introduced  into 
France,  i.  358. 

Riding-school  hall,  meeting  of  the  as- 
sembly in,  ii.  16 — Jacobin  club  in,  v. 
190. 

Ried,  treaty  of,  xii.  209,  310. 

Riesch,  general,  at  Hoheiilinden,  v.  421, 
423,  424. 

Riga,  operations  of  Macdonald  against, 
xi.  54,  193. 

Rigaud,  general,  vi.  Ill,  112. 

Right  of  peace  and  war  in  France,  debate 
on,  ii.  3o. 

Right  of  search,  the,  v.  483,  vii.  133. 

Rights  of  man,  authorship  of  the,  i.  456 
note — declaration  of,  602  —  Dumout 
on,  IJ03— vetoed  by  the  king.  619— ac- 
cepted, 622 — Burke  on,  ii.  Io3. 

Rio  de  la  Plata,  the,  x.  206,  210— Pop- 
ham's  expedition  to,  vii.  130  ct  scy., 
424. 

Rio  Janeiro,  city  of,  x.  231 — partial  abo- 
lition of  the  slave  trade  by,  xiii.  550. 

Rio  Negro,  the,  x.  207,  209,  216. 

Rio  Seco.  battle  of,  viii.  4S1 — combats 
at,  ix.  445. 

Riou.  captain,  r.t  the  Baltic,  v.  527,  530 
—death  of,  532. 

Riouffo.  account  of  the  last  days  of  Dan- 
ton  l>y,  iii.  234 — picture  of  the  prisons 
by,  261) — letter  from  Sieves  to,  v.  232. 

Ripley,  general,  xiii.  436. 

Ripoll,  captured  by  the  French,  ix.  3S9. 

Ripon,  earl  of.  xii.  556  note. 

liitehoff,  general,  vii.  2>3  note. 

Rivers  of  Britain,  the,  ii.  331 — of  Lom- 
bardy,  their  military  importance,  iv. 
4o — want  of.  in  the  country  of  the 
Cossacks,  x.  57> — and  in  Russia,  xi. 
21 — of  Siberia,  x.  56:5 — of  Spain,  their 
v:due  to  Wellington.  121  --of  south 
America.  2"9 — of  North  America,  xiii. 

Riviere,  trial  of.  with  Georges,  vi.  32> — 
condemned.  3:53 — pardoned,  334. 

Rivoli,  battle  of.  iv.  120  <'  .•••<•/. —  combat 
at,  1799.  v.  27—  Isul.  456 — and  1M3. 
xii.  311. 

Roads,  services  relating  to.  in  France,  i. 
191',  2oo— those  ,,f  the  Marais,  ii.  607 
—want  of.  in  Switzerland,  iv.  438 — 
military,  formed  in  Pru-.-ia.  viii.  221', 
230 — of  the  Tvrol,  ix.  i'5 — of  Lithua- 
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Roads,  continued. 

nia,  x.  615 — expenditure  by  Napoleon 
on,  xi.  284,  285. 

Roanne,  massacre  at,  ii.  206 — murder  of 
prisoners  from,  iii.  110. 

Robert,  a  member  of  the  Cordeliers,  ii. 
134. 

Robert,  general,  at  Castiglione,  iv.  92 — 
governor  of  Tortosa,  xiii.  65. 

Roberjot,  the  envoy  at  Rastadt,  murder 
of,  v.  22. 

Robertson  the  historian,  ix.  562. 

Robertson,  lieutenant,  xiii.  456. 

Robertson,  a  Catholic  priest,  viii.  551. 

Robespierre,  Francois  Maxim  ilien,  a 
leader  of  the  Jacobins,  ii.  133  —  his 
early  life,  character,  and  principles, 
141  ct  scq. — his  essay  on  capital  punish- 
ments, 142 — character  of  the  Encyclo- 
pedists by,  i.  176 — and  of  him  by  Mira- 
beau,  455  —  a  member  of  the  club 
Breton,  474 — his  first  appearance  and 
speech  in  the  assembly,  479 — seditious 
efforts  of,  518 — excuses  the  excesses 
of  the  peasantry,  586 — opposes  the  de- 
cree of  martial  law,  ii.  5 — speech  of,  on 
the  church  establishment,  26  note — 
denounces  Bouille.  51 — advocates  the 
abolition  of  capital  punishments,  71  — 
his  speech,  id. — S6 — inflammatory  ef- 
forts of,  83 — speech  of,  against  the 
king,  91 — heads  the  revolt  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  94  — violent  language 
of,  97 — moves  the  self-denying  ordi- 
nance. ii>. — his  influence  in  the  Jaco- 
bins, 148 — advocates  slave  emancipa- 
tion, 160 — denounces  Lafayette.  192 — 
on  the  ]0th  August,  1!'7.  203,  215,  219 
— his  cowardice.  234 — sanguinary  de- 
mands of,  241 — during  the  massacres 
of  the  prisons,  251 — chosen  member 
for  Paris,  271 — impeached  before  the 
Convention.  275  —  acquitted.  276 — - 
au'ain  impeached,  278 — and  acquitted, 
280 — supports  the  municipality  against 
the  Girondists,  286 — arguments  against 
the  inviolability  of  the  king,  292 — on 
his  trial,  3i>0 — and  against  the  appeal 
to  the  people,  3nS  —opposes  the  de- 
claration of  war,  424 — denounces  l>u- 
tnourier,  1!'6 — speech  during  the  dis- 
cussions on  the  maximum.  52^.  •'>-'•' 
»'.<«/ — alarm  of.  at  the  popular  move- 
ment, 5 •".( i  —  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  general  defence.  515  note — 
speech  against  the  Girondists,  5  IS  it 
ff/. — organises  the  revolt  of  31st  .May. 
5'iS — first  disunion  between  him  and 
1  Janton.  Hi.—  on  the  :'.!.-»  May.  .".7! 
urges  the  arrest  of  the  Girondists,  //-. 
—  measures  to  secure  their  condem- 
nation, 55i.i  note — funeral  cloge  on 


Marat  by,  594 — on  the  conduct  of  the 
generals,  iii.  72 — denounces  Lyons,  91 
• — principle  on  which  he  acted,  137 — 
speech  of,  on  the  2d  June,  138 — be- 
comes a  member  of  the  committee, 
140 — his  firmness  against  the  Giron- 
dist coalition,  145 — on  the  constitu- 
tion of  1793,  148 — urges  the  condem- 
nation of  Custine,  159 — opposes  the 
queen's  trial,  162 — banquet  of,  on  the 
day  of  her  execution,  169 — denounces 
Egalite",  172 — proposal  to  the  latter,  ib. 
—denounces  the  fete  of  the  Goddess 
of  Reason,  180 — his  repugnance  to  the 
atheism  of  the  municipality,  185,  215 — 
urges  Dauton  to  retire  from  Paris,  210 
— his  supremacy  over  the  Anarchists, 
211 — efforts  of  Dantou  to  detach  him 
from  the  municipality.  214 — their  first 
success,  iii.  —  accused  of  moderatism, 

215  — speech  against  the  Anarchists, 

216  —  resolves    on    destroying    both 
them  and  the  Dantonists,  217 — singu- 
lar proposal  by  him,  218 — his  motives, 
H>. — secret  agreement  with  the  muni- 
cipality, 223 — purgation  of  the  Jaco- 
bin club,  224 — speech  against  Clootz, 
i't.    note —  speech    regarding   Camille 
Desmoulins,  225  note — announces  his 
project  in  the  convention,  225  —  de- 
struction of  the  Anarchists,  228 — rup- 
ture with  Danton,  230 — speech  on  the 
arrest  of  the  latter,  235 — measures  to 
secure  his  condemnation,  240 — his  in- 
timacy with  Camille  Desmoulins,  233 
— his  principles  of  government  subse- 
quently, 253 — his  supremacy,   254  — 
ferocious  sentiment  of,  255 — his  party 
in  the  committee,   260 — his  growing 
alienation  from  the  convention,  262 — • 
speeches  on  the  Supreme   Being.  271, 
2Su — elucidation  of  his  character  by 
them.  275 — attempt  to  assassinate  him, 
27(5— withdraws  from  the  committee, 
278  — fails  to  save  St  Ainaranthe,  279 
—  speech  against  giving  quarter  to  the 
English,  ih.     his  power  at  this  time, 
282  —  speeches   on    the   revolutionary 
tribunal.   2>s  (,   2S6 — views  of,  on   in- 
creasing  its   powers.   2;-5 —  estranged 
from   the   committee,   2vx      character 
of  leading  Jacobins  by  him,  //,.  note — 
rupture  with  liillaud  Varrennes.  ///. — 
protects   the   masses,   2>9 —  measures 
for   the    relief    of    pauperism,    291  — 
speech    embodying   the   principles   of 
his  government,  292  uf  tin/. —  implicated 
in  the  atrocities  of  I. ebon.  313  note — 
the  affair  of  Catherine  Theot.  and  its 
effect   on  his  power,   320— withdraws 
from  the  convention  and  committee, 
321 — his  measures  for  personal  safety, 
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tic.,  ib. — measures  urged  by  liis  parti- 
sans, 322 — rejects  a  dictatorship,  ib. — 
commencement  of  his  last  struggle, 
324 — insurrection  organised,  325 — ho 
designed  to  arrest  the  effusion  of 
blood,  327 — letters,  &c.,  showing  this, 
if>.,  328,  notes — his  last  speech  in  the 
convention,  330 — at  the  Jacobins  on 
the  evening  of  the  8th  Thermidor,  334 
— in  the  convention  on  the  9th,  33(5, 
339,340 — his  arrest  decreed,  341 — sent 
to  the  Luxembourg,  but  liberated,  343 
—  his  irresolution,  344 — arrested,  350 
— his  execution,  353 — means  by  which 
he  maintained  his  power,  359 — to  be 
viewed  as  the  incarnation  of  the  revo- 
lution, 368  —  his  fundamental  error, 
3(59 — elevated  points  in  his  character, 
372 — his  abilities,  373  note — character 
of  his  death,  375 — his  fall  the  turning- 
point  of  the  revolution,  57(5 — rejoic- 
ings on  it,  577—  character  of  the  party 
which  overthrew  him.  57!' — projected 
marrying  the  duchesse  d'Angouleme, 
6 It!  —  connection  of  Napoleon  with, 
iv.  12. 

Robespierre  the  younger,  defence  of  his 
brother  by,  ii.  280 — denounces  Roland, 
547 — cruelties  of,  at  Toulon,  iii.  123 
ct  xe<[. — his  arrest  decreed,  341 — cap- 
tured but  delivered,  343 — seizure  of, 
350— his  execution,  354  —  his  pacific 
views,  420  —  connection  of  Napoleon 
•with,  iv.  12. 

Robin,  a  Jacobin,  ii.  185. 

Robinson,  general,  at  Vitoria,  xi.  49(5 — • 
at  San  Sebastian,  542  —  at  the  Nive, 
xii.  371 — wounded  at  St  Pierre,  381 
— at  Plattsburg,  xiii.  456. 

Rocamunde,  passage  of  the  Ebro  by  the 
British  at,  xi.  4S5. 

lloccavini,  general,  iii.  545  —  at  Monte- 
notte,  iv.  50. 

Rochiunbeau,  the  count,  i.  307. 

Rochambeau,  general,  ii.  424  —  forces 
under,  452 —dismissed,  455 — services 
of  Berthier  under,  iv.  43  —  defeats 
Bellegarde  at  Foseoire,  v.  37"  -joins 
Macdouald  in  the  Alps,  457  —  in  St 
Domingo,  vi.  117,  12(>,  124—  succeeds 
l.eclere.  132  —  repeated  di1  feats  of. 
there.  /'/(. — capitulates,  133 — xii.  (530 — 
slain  at  Leipsii-,  -J  17. 

Rochdale,  population  of,  ii.  347  note. 

Roche,  general,  detached  to  attack 
Valencia,  xi.  47"  -recalled  to  Sicily, 
•17'-'.  174  —  xii.  32'i  — state  of  his  forces, 
330. 

Rocl.etort.  M.  do,  death  of,  and  his  son, 
iii.  113. 

Roehefort  squadron,  the,  vi.  426—  sailing 
and  successes  of,  427— works  at,  viii. 


187 — Napoleon  embarks  in  the  Bellero- 
phon  at,  xiv.  92. 

Rochefoucauld,  the  cardinal,  i.  494,  502, 
512  et  seq.,  514,  596. 

Rochefoucauld,  the  due  de  la,  in  favour 
of  junction  with  the  Tiers  Etat,  i. 
443,  447  —  joins  them,  508  —  ii.  59 
—  on  the  20th  June,  189  —  murder 
of,  266. 

Rochefoucauld,  Sosthene  de  la,  xii.  51 G. 

Rochejaquelein,  sec  Larochejaquelein. 

Rochelle,  dispossession  of  the  Hugue- 
nots from,  i.  102,  108 — works  at,  vi. 
96. 

Rocket,  the  Congreve,  at  Leipsic,  xii. 
250 — at  the  passage  of  the  Adour,  xiii. 
41. 

Rocky  mountains,  the,  x.  22(5,  xiii.  269, 
270,  273. 

Buckingham,  lord,  ii.  369. 

Roden,  lord,  iv.  528. 

Rodil,  general,  x.  281. 

Rodgers,  captain,  xiii.  380 — action  with 
the  Belvidere,  390. 

Rodney,  admiral,  iii.  394  note — services 
of  Duncan  under,  iv.  203  —  and  of 
Saumarez,  267. 

Ro-derer,  M.,  ii.  56 — on  the  20th  June, 
1^2—on  the  10th  August,  212,  213— 
joins  Napoleon  against  the  Directory, 
v.  198  —  defence  of  the  Jacobins  by,  vi. 
10  —  supports  the  life  consulate,  04, 
6ti — aids  in  the  formation  of  the  code, 
84. 

Roer,  the  Austrians  defeated  on  the,  iii. 
448. 

Roethe,  position  of  the  Prussians  at,  xi. 
351. 

Rogau,  ceremonial  at,  xi.  345. 

Rogniat,  general,  on  the  attack  in  column, 
ix.  64 — on  the  siege  of  Saragossa,  35',' 
note  —  at  the  siege  of  Tarragona,  x. 
71. 

Roguct,  general,  xi.  165,  xii.  (529. 

Rohan,  the  cardinal  de,  connection  of, 
with  the  ali'air  of  the  Diamond 
necklace,  i.  353  —  tried,  354  —  acquit- 
ted. 355. 

Rohan,  the  due  de,  i.  3S2. 

Rohan,  the  prince  de,  v.  116,  159 — in  the 
Tyrol,  vi.  57>  tt  ••<(</. 

Rohan,  the  princess  de.  vi.  311. 

Rohilcund,  Meer  Khan  in,  viii.  97,  PS. 

Rohilla  war.  the,  vii.  662. 

Rois  Faineants,  the.  i.  23,  87. 

Roi/c,  general,  death  of,  v.  5>5. 

Roix.e,  general,  viii.  -l!>7. 

Roland,  M.,  ii.  121  riote  — his  early  his- 
tory, character,  i^c..  /'-.  note.  l''>6—  be- 
comes minister  of  the  interior.  166 — 
reML'ns.  173—  restored  to  office.  236 — 
his  failing  popularity,  216 — measures 
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Robvnd,  M.,  continued. 

against  the  massacres  in  the  prisons, 
263,  269 — picture  of  France  by  him, 
275  —  report  on  the  state  of  Paris, 
278 — efforts  to  secure  an  armed  force 
for  the  convention,  284 — discovers  the 
iron  closet  in  the  Tuileries,  288 — his 
disinclination  to  the  war,  429,  431 — 
his  measures  for  relieving  the  distress, 
525 — retires  from  the  ministry,  520 — 
denounced  by  Marat,  529  —  and  by 
the  younger  Robespierre,  547 — charge 
brought  against  him  by  Hebert,  580 — 
his  death,  588. 

Roland,  madame,  early  history  of,  ii.  123 
note — her  character  and  influence,  123 

et  yet/ character  of  her  memoirs,  125 

note — anecdote  of,  i.  141 — on  the  pro- 
fligacy of  the  nobility,  214  — ii.  129, 
16" — her  letter  to  the  king,  172 — her 
brutality  on  the  20th  June,  189  — 
secures  the  presence  of  the  Marseil- 
lais  in  Paris,  203 — advocates  a  federal 
republic,  287 — her  trial  and  execution, 
585  et  scq. 

Rolica,  combat  of,  viii.  523  et  seq. 

Roll,  the  baron  de,  vi.  309  note. 

Rolland,  an  associate  of  Georges',  vi. 
333. 

Romagna,  formally  surrendered  by 
Rome,  iv.  130  —  ceded  to  Venice, 
306 —  to  the  Cisalpine  republic,  340, 
344. 

Romaiu,  the  abb(5,  murder  of,  ii.  267. 

Roman  campagna,  the,  iv.  29. 

Romana,  the  marquis  of,  Spanish  auxili- 
ary force  under,  vi.  5sl,  vii.  477.  viii. 
294 — qualified  adhesion  of.  to  .Joseph, 
444  —  escapes  from  Jutland  with  his 
corps,  551 — at  Espinosa,  580  —  suc- 
ceeds Blake,  5S6 — fails  to  co-operate 
with  Moore.  6<>u —  repulsed  at  Man- 
silla,  i>05  —  continues  in  arms  after 
Corunna,  ix.  390 —  defeated  at  Mon- 
terey, 394 — successes  and  able  move- 
ments of,  in  Galicia,  397  —  retreats, 
39'.'  --joins  Wellington,  530  —  x.  45 
—  his  death,  and  character,  ix.  536. 

Romanzoff,  count,  succeeds  Budberg, 
viii.  ii<;s — negotiations  regarding  Tur- 
key. 27>  note  triple  alliance  proposed 
by,  5'>8  on  the  marriage  of  Napoleon, 
ix.  472 — negotiations  with  Champagny, 
1812,  x.  5;,:',. 

Rombur_',  occupation  of.  by  the  1'Ycneh, 
xii.  91. 

Rome,  ell'eet  of  the  strutru'le  of,  with 
Carthage,  i.  2— -her  domination  con- 
trasted with  that  of  Franco.  3-  and  of 
Alexander,  (J29  —  extension  of  the 
rights  of  citizenship  by.  12— causes  of 
her  decay,  13 — effects  of  the  irruption 


of  the  barbarians  into  her  provinces, 
14, 15 — state  of  Great  Britain  and  Gaul 
under  57,  85 — causes  which  overthrew 
its  liberties,  17,241 — their  slowgrowth, 
115  —  her  dominion  compared  with 
that  of  Britain,  ii.  340  note— her  domi- 
nion never  embraced  Poland,  iii.  493 
— state  of  Switzerland  under,  iv.  439 
— under  Constantino,  compared  with 
France  under  Napoleon,  v.  289 — Napo- 
leon on  her  institutions,  vi.  22 — influ- 
ence of  direct  taxation  on  her,  vii.  5*3 
• — her  empire  compared  with  the  Bri- 
tish in  India,  584,  627,  viii.  1 10— fall 
of,  with  the  capture  of  the  city,  ix.  219 
— army  maintained  by,  xi.  287  note — 
influence  of  free  trade  in  corn  on,  xiii. 
517 — analogy  between  her  empire  and 
the  British,  xiv.  191 — advantages  of 
aristocratic  governments  shown  by, 
232. 

Rome  (modern),  reception  of  the  abbe 
Maury  at,  i.  458  note — murder  of  the 
French  ambassador  at,  ii.  438 — interest 
of  the  city,  iv.  30 — its  modern  features, 
population,  &c.,  31 — hostile  measures 
against  Napoleon,  81 — submission  of, 
82 — he  marches  against  it,  1 30 — treaty 
with  France,  ib.  —  revolutionising  of, 
resolved  on  by  the  Directory,  474 — 
their  exactions,  475  note  —  death  of 
Duphot  at,  479 — invaded  by  Berthier, 
480 — occupied  by  the  French,  482 — 
their  pillage,  483  —  mutiny  of  the 
French  army  at,  485 — revolt  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  its  suppression,  487 — 
states  of,  revolutionised,  ib.  —  contri- 
butions levied,  498 — invaded  by  the 
Neapolitans,  500 — re-occupied  by  the 
French,  502 — effects  of  its  invasion  on 
France,  v.  10 — insurrection  in,  (12,  65 

—  again   invaded  by  the  Neapolitans, 
15S  —  and   their  defeat,    4(>2 — negotia- 
tions of  Napoleon  with,  vi.  537 — annexa- 
tion of  part  of  its  territories,  viii.  283 
— causes  of  the  rupture  with  Napoleon, 
ix.  291 — his  continued  encroachments, 
293 — occupied  by  his  forces,  2!>6 — its 
government  assumed   by  the   French, 
2!'7 — its  administration  by  them.  3oi! 

—  formally  incorporated,  ib.   -works  of 
the  French  at.  3 OS      Fouche  appointed 
governor,  but  recalled,  ISO- — residence 
of  l.ucieu  in,  484— suffering  from  the 
continental   system   in,  x.   543  note — 
enthusiasm  for  Napoleon  in.  1813.  xi. 
'-'59 — concordat  of   IS]:',  with.   276  — 
invaded  and  captured   by   Murat.   xii. 
430      return  ofl'ius  VII.  to,  xiii.  239 — • 
a  ]  principal  at  the  congress  of  Vienna.. 

Rome,  the  king  of,  his  birth,  x.  539 — his 
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portrait  reaches  Napoleon  at  Borodino, 
xi.  67 — Napoleon's  affection  for  him, 
615 — presented  in  1814  to  the  national 
guard,  xii.  472  —  parting  of,  from 
Napoleon,  473 — removed  from  Paris, 
xiii.  151  ft  seq. 

Romilly,  Sir  Samuel,  early  history  of,  ix. 
618 — his  principles  and  character,  619 

—  arguments  against  the  conduct  of 
the  king  on  the  Catholic  bill,  vii.  456 — 
ix.  '257 — against  the  regency  bill,  580 

—  efforts  for  the  reformation  of   the 
criminal  law,  621 — error  with  regard 
to  it,  62:5. 

llomilly,  defeat  of  the  French  at,  xii. 
5"' 5 

Ilomuie,  trial  and  death  of,  iii.  603. 

Romulus,  mutiny  on  board  the,  iv.  243. 

Roncal,  defeat  of  Mina  at,  xi.  478. 

Roncesvalles,  the  Spaniards  defeated  at, 
iii.  440 — and  again,  445 — forced  by  the 
French,  xi.  520. 

Honda,  mountains  of,  viii.  402  —  the 
Spaniards  defeated  at,  x.  44 — partisan 
warfare  in.  45  —  operations  in  moun- 
tains of,  1  74. 

Ronsin,  cruelties  of,  at  Lyons,  iii.  105 — • 
atrocious  declaration  of,  222 — his  de- 
struction resolved  on,  223 — arrest  and 
execution  of,  22!). 

Rosa,  motit,  iv.  429,  438. 

Rosas,  capture  of,  by  the  French,  1794, 
iii.  444 — defeat  of  lleille  before,  viii. 
5o',» — naval  action  in  bay  of,  ix.  341 — 
captured  by  St  Cyr,  363 — surrendered 
on  the  peace,  xiii.  235. 

Rosbach,  St  Germain  at,  i.  284 — visited 
by  Napoleon,  vii.  25*!. 

Hose,  George,  vii.  457  note  —  on  the 
orders  in  council,  ix.  657 — against  the 
corn  laws,  xiii.  51  2. 

Roseau,  destruction  of.  vi.  42S. 

Rosen,  count  Axel,  xiii.  503. 

Rosenberg,  prince,  at  the  passage  of  the 
Po,  v.  57 — at  the  Trebbia,  71,  73 — . 
movements  in  pursuit.  7'i — at  Novi, 
"lot!  —  operations  on  the  St  Gothard, 
130— in  the  Muttenthal,  131 — opera- 
tions under.  LSo5.  vi.  567 — and  ISnp, 
viii.  6'>9 — at  Dinzling.  675 — at  Keh- 
miihl,  67>,  67'.i,  6Sn — at  Aspern.  ix.  46, 
47.  51,  52.  55  at  Wagram.  173.  179, 
1  ^'>,  1  86,  192,  193— during  the  retreat, 
•jn;i. 

l!o.-enherg,  death  of  KuTiier  near,  xii. 
125  note. 

Rosenheim.  passage  of  the  Inn  by  the 
French  at.  v.  42'.'. 

Rostov,  capture  of.  iii.  4(4. 

Ko-ses.  wars  of  the.  character  and  effects 
of.  i.  2S.  75.  M,  ii.  262. 

Rosetta,  mouth  of  the  Nile  at,  iv.  572  — 


harbour  of,  576 — fortified,  &c.,  by  the 
French,  614- — captured  by  the  British, 
v.  588  —  British  defeated  before,  vii. 
448. 

Rosiere,  general,  ii.  493. 

Rosily,  admiral,  sent  to  supersede  Ville- 
neuve,  vi.  455 — viii.  338 — fleet  under, 
captured,  439. 

Iloslau,  bridge  of,  xi.  350  —  passage  of 
the  Elbe  by  Bernadotte  at,  xii.  196. 

Rosnitzky,  general,  xii.  630. 

lioss,  general,  at  Soraoren,  xi.  529,  530 
— at  the  Nive,  xii.  366 — in  America, 
xiii.  442 — preparations  against  Wash- 
ington,  ib. — battle  of  Bladensberg,  and 
capture  and  destruction  of  Washing- 
ton, 444 — advances  against  Baltimore, 
and  his  death,  449. 

Ross,  captain,  at  Waterloo,  xiv.  39  note. 

Ross,  defeat  of  the  Irish  at,  iv.  528. 

Rossignol,  general,  defeated  at  Coron,  ii. 
647 — and  at  Pontorson  and  Do),  663 
—  transported,  vi.  11. 

Rosslyn,  lord,  viii.  289. 

Rostopchin,  count,  v.  63  note  —  gover- 
nor of  Moscow,  xi.  26 — burning  of  it, 
92,  94,  96. 

Rota,  French  lines  round  Cadiz  at,  x. 
44. 

Roth,  general,  xi.  341,  342,  notes  —  at 
Dresden,  xii.  117. 

Rothenburg,  general,  xii.  649. 

Rothensol.  combat  at,  iv.  173. 

Rothiere,  see  La  Rothiere. 

Rothsay,  lord  Stuart  de,  nee  Stuart. 

Rottenburg,  general  de,  xiii.  421. 

Rotterdam,  occupation  of,  by  the  French, 
iii.  470 — revolts,  xii.  304. 

Roturier  and  noble,  distinction  between, 
in  France,  i.  1SS. 

Rouarie,  marquis  de  la,  ii.  613. 

Roucher,  execution  of,  iii.  3o3. 

Roucoux,  defeat  of  the  Austrians  at,  ii. 
497. 

Roudschouk,  the  pasha  of,  defeated,  vii. 
436. 

Roudschouk,  fortress  of,  x.  454 — defeat 
of  the  Russians  before.  4^0—  surren- 
dered to  them.  486.  4^7— battle  of, 
490 — loss  of  the  Russians  at,  458 — 
evacuated  by  them.  4i'2. 

Roue,  origin  of  the  name  of,  i.  209  note. 

Rouen,  incorporation  of.  as  a  borough,  i. 
91  — its  manufactures,  1 22 — its  import- 
ance, 191 — suppression  of  the  parlia- 
ment of,  231 — royalist  movement  at, 
1792,  ii.  239  —  Girondist  movement, 
iii.  146 — intended  transference  of  the 
li'irislature  to.  iv.  395 — its  prosperity 
under  Napoleon,  viii.  1^3. 

Rouget  de  Lille,  M..  ii.  2ot  note. 

Roumelia,  present  state  of,  x.  445  note. 
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Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques,  parentage  of,  i. 
166 — his  early  life  and  profligacy,  167 
— his  first  works,  168 — opera  by  him, 
il>.  —  the  Nouvelle  He"loi'se,  Contrat 
Social,  &c.,  169  —  his  marriage  and 
death,  170 — his  literary  character,  ib. 

—  his  religious  and  philosophical  opi- 
nions, 171  • — hi.s  influence  on  the  Re- 
volution, 172 — on  the  American  lie- 
volution,  226,  307 — removal  of  his  re- 
mains to  the  Pantheon,  ii.  69 — visit  of 
Robespierre  to   him,    142 — eulogy  by 
Robespierre  on  him,  iii.  273 — his  doc- 
trines incarnated  in  the  latter,  369 — • 
description  of   Swiss  scenery  by,   iv. 
431  note,  433— ix.  566. 

Rousseau,  general,  ix.  237  note — wound- 
ed and  taken  at  Barrosa,  540. 

Roussell,  general,  at  Raab,  ix.  159. 

lloussillon,  invasion  of,  by  the  Span- 
iards, iii.  84. 

Rouyer,  general,  ix.  153 — at  Laditch, 
274,  276. 

Rovere,  Joseph,  doomed  by  Robes- 
pierre, iii.  324 — on  the  9th  Thermidor, 
336,  345 — a  leading  Thermidorian, 
5SO — transported,  iv.  405 — his  death, 
4ii7. 

Rovere,  rnadame,  iv.  407. 

Roveredo,  retreat  of  Beaulieu  to,  iv.  85 

—  of  YVurmser.   '.'5  —  entered  by  the 
French,    98  —  the    Austrians    driven 
from,  127 — Laudon  defeated  at,  v.  456 
• — evacuated  by  the  French,  ix.  Ill  — 
and  occupied  by  the  Austrians,  113 — 
captured  by  the  Bavarians.  282. 

Rovergne,  provincial  assembly  of,  i.  313. 

Ilovira,  a  Somatene  chief,  operations  for 
relieving  Gerona.  ix.  3S2 — defeated  at 
Olot,  389 — surprises  Figueras,  x.  61 
—410. 

1  loyal  George,  the,  at  the  first  of  June, 
iii.  396. 

Royal  Allemand,  regiment  of,  i.  529. 

Royal  Sovereign,  the,  at  Trafalgar,  vi. 
461,  403,  404,  46S. 

Royalists,  party  of  the,  in  the  consti- 
tuent assembly,  i.  450  note  —  their 
views  regarding  the  war.  ii.  430 — their 
failing  influence.  523 --join  the  Ther- 
midoriaus,  iii.  580 — reaction  in  favour 
of,  Oil  — thfir  conduct  toward  the 
Jacobins.  015  -proceedings  against  the 
Directorial  constitution.  62o —  their 
influence  in  Paris,  iv.  3'!3  —  abortive 
conspiracy  of,  1796,  3>7  —  their  in- 
creased influence,  1797,  390 —  their 
clubs,  Ac. .  391 — majority  of,  in  the 
councils,  395  —  measures  of  the  Diree- 
tory  against  them,  and  their  counter 
preparations.  :>99  —  character  of  the 
party,  i/>.,  112  —  arrest  of  the  leaders, 


401  —  influence  of  the  campaign  of 
Marengo  on  them,  v.  399 — the  infernal 
machine  conspiracy  due  to,  vi.  1 2 — trial 
of  public  feeling  by  them,  1802,  49 
—  conspiracy  of,  under  Georges  and 
Pichegru,  300  —  committees  of  the, 
xii.  505  —  their  proceedings  at  Bor- 
deaux, xiii.  53 — on  the  capitulation  of 
Paris,  176. 

Royalty,  abolition  of,  in  France,  ii.  219, 
274. 

Royle,  captain,  viii.  97. 

Royrand,  M.  de,  ii.  651,  658. 

Rozambo,  madame  de,  execution  of,  iii. 
304,  305. 

Rozas,  Calvo  de,  viii.  468. 

Roziere,  Thuriot  de  la,  gee  Thuriot. 

Ruamps,  a  Jacobin,  iii.  284  —  imprison- 
ment of,  595. 

Rubens,  works  of,  at  Antwerp,  ix.  226 
note. 

Rubiera,  capture  of,  by  Murat,  xiii.  20. 

Ruchel,  general,  vi.  574  — forces  under, 
1806,  vii.  197  note — first  movements 
of,  204,  206,  212 — at  Jena,  220  et  seq. 
— overthrown  and  wounded,  222. 

Rudiger,  general,  at  Bautzen,  xi.  386. 

Rudolstadt,  defeat  of  the  Prussians  at, 
vii.  208. 

Rudziwicz,  general,  operations  of,  against 
Puthod,  xii.  148. 

Rue.  M.  do  la,  iv.  405. 

Rueda,  skirmish  at.  viii.  599. 

Ruffey,  Sophie  de,  i.  452,  453. 

Ruffin,  general,  ambassador  to  Turkey 
in  1798,  iv.  595,  596— at  Talavera,  ix. 
425,  426,  428  _  at  Barrosa,  539  — 
wounded  and  taken,  540. 

Ruffo,  cardinal,  royalist  insurrection  in 
Naples  under,  v.  65  —  enters  Naples, 
81  —  signs  the  capitulation  with  the 
insurgents,  82 — opposes  its  violation, 
83. 

Rngon,  island  of,  captured  by  the 
French,  viii.  246 — ceded  to  Denmark, 
xii.  132. 

Iluhl,  a  member  of  the  committee,  ii. 
545  note — trial  and  death  of,  iii.  Ou3. 

Rum.  diminished  produce  of,  in  the 
West  Indies,  vii.  4os  note. 

Rumboldt,  Sir    George,    seizure    of,   vi. 

271. 
Rumburg,  occupation  of,  by  the  French, 

xii.  9  I. 

Ruujcet  Singh,   treaty   with.   viii.   60 — 
receives      llolkar,     91  —  besieged     in 
lihurtpore,  l/>. — treaty  with  him.  95. 
Rural  nobility,  origin  of  the,  i.  ]9 — their 
withdrawal   to  towns,    &c.,    3(J— their 
state  in  France,  220. 
Rural  labourers,  the,  in  France,  i.  196 

d  *t. 
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Rural  loyalty,  want  of,  in  France,  i.  225. 
Rural  produce,  pressure  of  taxes  on.  vii. 
61. 

Iluremonde,  capture  of,  by  the  French, 
ii.  497— battle  of,  iii.  447. 

Rusca,  cardinal,  iv.  478  note. 

Rusca,  colonel,  afterwards  general,  iii. 
430— at  the  Trebbia,  v.  69,  71,  73,  74 
— taken  prisoner,  76 — at  Elba,  1803, 
vi.  -223 — invasion  of  the  Tyrol  by,  ix. 
118,  102  —  defeated  at  the  Lienzer- 
clause,  277 — again  invades  the  Tyrol, 
281,  283— defeated  at  the  castle  of 
Tyrol.  284 — defence  of  Soissons  by, 
xii.  542— his  death  there,  543. 

Rusillon,  an  accomplice  of  Georges,  \*i. 
333. 

Russbach,  the,  and  position  of  the  Aus- 
trians  on  it,  ix.  153,  178. 

Russell,  an  Irishman,  execution  of,  vi.  243. 

Russell,  the,  at  the  Baltic,  v.  529. 

Russia,  general  effect  of  the  Revolution 
on.  i.  1 — long  prevalence  of  slavery 
in,  9  —  its  extent  compared  with 
Britain,  ii.  329  —  its  navy  in  1792, 
35*)  note — rate  of  increase  of  popula- 
tion, 359  note — threatened  war  with 
Britain,  1791,  370— its  state  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution, 
389 — strength  and  character  of  the 
army,  390 — military  tendency  of  the 
population,  391 — civil  institutions  and 
government,  392  —  population,  ib. — 
war  with  Turkey  in  1788,  389,  407 — • 
treaty  with  Sweden,  408 — views  regard- 
ing the  Revolution,  409 — warlike  views 
of.  1791,  418— views  in  1792,  458— 
effects  of  the  execution  of  Louis,  iii. 
22— treaty  with  Great  Britain,  23 — 
her  secret  designs.  24,  »!2 — abandons 
in  1793  the  principles  of  the  armed 
neutrality,  02 — efforts  to  retain  Prus- 
sia in  the  alliance,  Si — its  original 
subordination  to  Poland,  510 — a  party 
to  the  first  partition  of  Poland,  514  — 
invasion  of  Poland  by,  1793.  51  7 — con- 
trast between  its  history  and  that  of 
Poland,  528 — retribution  on  her  for 
its  partition.  531 — new  treaties  with 
Britain  and  Austria,  530,  iv.  14" — 
death  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  213 
— change  in  the  policy  of,  on  the 
death  of  Catherine,  2S4 — accedes  in 
17l|s  to  the  league  against  France.  537 
—  treaty  with  Turkey.  013 — the  Helles- 
pont passed  by  her  fleet.  !/>. — destined 
to  subjugate  the  East,  054 — prepara- 
tions, and  new  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  1799.  v.  2 --first  appearance 
of  her  troops  in  Italy,  45  —  their 
character.  /'<. — share  taken  in  the  con- 
test, 179!',  9i>— separation  of  her  forces 
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from  the  Austrian?,  97 — treaty  with 
Great  Britain  for  invading  Holland, 
138 — rupture  with  Austria,  1*10  — 
causes  of  it,  166 — withdrawal  of  her 
troops,  271,  272 — commencement  of 
friendly  relations  with  France,  279 — 
abortive  efforts  of  Austria  to  gain,  408 
— a  party  to  the  armed  neutrality,  487 
— abandons  its  principles,  488 — treaty 
with  Great  Britain  regarding  these, 
489 — alienation  from  Britain  and  alli- 
ance with  France,  495  -  heads  the 
maritime  confederacy,  497,  499 — her 
navy,  1800,  519  —  general  irritation 
against  Paul,  542 — accession  of  Alex- 
ander and  accommodation  with  Bri- 
tain, 547 — peace  concluded  with  the 
latter,  552  —  treaty  with  France, 
1800,  628  —  stipulations  regarding 
the  German  indemnities,  vi.  140 
—  interference  of,  regarding  these, 
150  —  efforts  of  Napoleon  to  en- 
gage her.  195  —  his  lenity  toward 
her,  217 — remonstrates  against  the 
seizure  of  Hamburg,  222  • —  rupture 
with  France,  1804,  254  ct  scq. — indig- 
nation on  the  murder  of  d'Enghien, 
257,  322 — increasing  alienation  from 
France,  201  et  $e<[. — second  memorial 
to  that  power,  205 — warlike  prepara- 
tions of,  266 — negotiations  with  Great 
Britain,  309  —  treaty  with  Sweden, 
371 — endeavours  to  secure  the  co-ope- 
ration of  Austria,  405 — treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  404,  406 — alliance  with 
Austria,  408-  efforts  to  secure  Prussia, 
410  —  Austria  naturally  disposed  to 
alliance  with,  522  —  her  progress.  523 
— revenue,  statistics,  &c..  of,  524  — 
state  and  composition  of  the  army, 
525  —  her  troops  denied  a  passage 
through  Prussia,  531 — treaties  with 
England  and  Sweden,  537 — and  with 
Prussia,  572 — armistice  with  France 
after  Austerlitz,  020 — her  humiliation 
by  that  campaign,  vii.  63 —  her  pro- 
bable influence  on  the  fate  of  the 
world,  1 2 S— advances  of  Prussia  to, 
iNiO.  ]5o — treaty  concluded  with 
France,  154 — which  is  disavowed,  155 
— her  real  views.  163— reconciliation 
with  Prussia.  190 — Napoleon's  sense 
of  the  danger  from  her,  2s2 — her 
military  preparations,  Ibtuj,  2>3  — 
army  of,  ih.  note,  284 — rupture  with 
Turkey,  286,  328  —  sufferings  of  the 
troops  during  the  winter  campaign, 
321— applies  to  Great  Britain  for  aid, 
309 — causes  of  the  rupture  with  Tur- 
key, 4:51 — invades  .Moldavia,  4)i4 — 
war  formally  declared.  435  — neglect 
of  her  interests  by  Great  Britain,  407 
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Russia,  continued. 

— repeated  applications  to  the  latter, 
468  note  —  new  convention  between 
them,  472 — treaty  of  Bartenstein  with 
Prussia,  471 — irritation  against  Great 
Britain,  473 — winter  quarters  of  her 
troops  after  Eylau,  487 — treaty  of 
Tilsit,  558  et  scfj. — retribution  on  her 
for  the  partition  of  Poland,  573  — 
suffering,  &c.,  in,  from  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit,  viii.  222 — reception  of  Savary 
in,  223— attempts  to  mediate  between 
Britain  and  France,  267 — rupture  with 
the  former,  268 — her  manifesto  against 
Britain,  &c.,  271  note-  declares  war 
against  Sweden,  271 — her  affairs  as 
regards  Turkey,  275" — portion  of 
Europe  assigned  her  by  Tilsit,  285 — 
her  fleet  captured  at  Lisbon,  536,  547 
— Napoleon's  anxiety  for  alliance  with, 
559 — triple  alliance  proposed,  638 — 
efforts  of  Austria  to  gain  her  in  1809, 
C44 — her  secret  leaning  to  that  power 
discovered,  ix.  137 — threatened  rup- 
ture with  France  in  1809,  259 — part 
of  Gallicia  ceded  to  her,  265  —  her 
jealousy  at  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  &c., 
267 —  proposed  alliance  of  Napoleon 
by  marriage  to,  463 — negotiations  for 
this  purpose,  4<>7  ct  xf-rj. — indignation 
in,  on  his  marriage,  472 — effect  of  the 
campaign  of  Torres  Vedras  on,  554 — 
gains  of,  by  treaty  of  Vienna,  C93 — 
Napoleon's  views  concentrated  on  her, 
1811,  x.  2U2,  2U3 — her  views  on  Con- 
stantinople, 445 — organisation  of  her 
troops  in  the  Turkish  wars,  456 — their 
present  tactics,  457 — effect  of  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  nomad  tribes  on  her, 
45'.» — and  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
plain  of  the  Danube.  460 — difiiculty 
of  her  gaining  the  fortresses  there, 
461  —  surrender  of  Turkey  to  her  by 
TiUit,  46'.)-  her  forces  for  the  Turk- 
ish war,  and  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities, 471  — annexation  of  Walla- 
chiii  and  Moldavia,  471 — peace  of  l!u- 
eharest,  499-  her  designs  on  Finland, 
511  — war  witli  Sweden,  512  ft  *c<j. — 
treaty  concluded  between  them,  523 

—  her  views    relative    to    the  crown- 
prince  of   Sweden,    524  —  her    indig- 
nation   against    Napoleon's    encroach- 
ment--.     5:i3  —  her    jealousy    regard- 
ing  Poland,    534  —  remonstrance  of, 
against  the  seizure  of  Oldenburg,  537 

—  relaxation   of  the   continental   sys- 
tem,  /'/.--treaty  with  Sweden,  551     - 
negotiations   with   France.    553     final 
rupture   between    them,   551  — views 
nv'arding     tin-     contest,     555   —   her 
blow  but  steady  growth,  557 — e::tent 


and  statistics  of  European,  558 — va- 
riety of  climate,  559 — population,  and 
capabilities  for  its  increase,  561 — ex- 
tent and  capabilities  of  Asiatic,  562 
— character  of  the  people,  564 — mili- 
tary and  ambitious  spirit,  ib. — pecu- 
liarities regarding  rank,  567 — military 
spirit  at  the  palace,  568 — and  through- 
out the  empire,  569 — neglect  of  com- 
merce, civil  employments,  &c. ,  ib. — 
her  commerce,  ib.  note  —  military 
schools,  ib.  —  universality  of  decora- 
tions, 570 — military  force,  571 — actual 
force,  572  —  revenues  and  cost  of 
the  army,  ib. — universality  of  slavery, 
and  condition  of  the  serfs,  573 — mode 
of  levying  the  army,  575 — military 
colonies,  576 — the  Cossacks,  577  et  seq. 
— devastation  of  the  Tartars  in,  579 — 
which  originate  the  race  and  peculiar 
character  of  the  Cossacks,  580 — their 
numbers,  mode  of  fighting,  &c.,  582 — • 
her  navy,  its  strength,  character,  &c., 
584 — disinclination  to  it,  585 — want 
of  coal  in,  586 — destiny  assigned  to 
her,  587 — the  administration  of  justice, 
ib. — her  diplomatic  ability,  and  its 
causes,  588 — universality  of  corruption 
among  inferior  functionaries,  589 — - 
efficacy  of  the  secret  police  and  the 
emperor's  vengeance.  590— dangers  of 
this  system,  591 — influence  of  religion 
and  state  of  the  church,  592  —  its 
utility,  594 — political  system  of  the 
cabinet,  and  advantages  for  it,  595 — 
is  invariably  a  gainer  by  war,  596 — her 
successive  conquests,  ib.  —  gains  in 
later  times,  597 — danger  to  Europe 
from  her,  598 — Napoleon's  opinion  of 
her,  5'.i9 — the  capital.  600— Napoleon's 
motives  for  the  war,  603 — views  of  the 
government, and  means  by  which  they 
prepare  to  resist  him,  6u7  —  their 
plans.  610  —  despondency  in  Great 
Britain  regarding  her,  611  —  declines 
pecuniary  aid  from  that  power,  ib. — 
her  armies  and  their  distribution, 
614  <-.l  .sr'/.  — aspect  of  the  Polish 
provinces  adjoining  her,  615  —  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  army  of  in- 
vasion, 630-  and  of  defence,  631  — 
entrance  of  the  French,  xi.  1 —spirit 
animating  her  army  and  people,  4 
—  her  leading  generals,  itc. ,  5  </  .v/. — 
difficulty  of  finding  subsistence  in,  23 — 
Napoleon  resolves  on  advancing  after 
Smolensko,  31 —discontent  caused  by 
the  abandonment  of  that  town,  44 — 
gloomy  aspect  of  the  country,  49- -the 
French  line  of  inarch,  61— their  Buf- 
ferings in.  during  the  advance,  (>'.', — 
advantages  of  her  troops,  65 — failure 
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of  the  attack  in  column  against  them, 
8»3  —  feelings  in,  on  the  burning  of 
Moscow,  101 — her  situation  after  it, 
lOti— treaty  of  Abo  with  Sweden,  108 
• — spirit  animating  the  troops,  115 — 
analogy  between  the  Tartar  and 
French  invasions,  134  note — aspect  of, 
during  winter,  142— sufferings  of  her 
troops  from  the  cold,  101,  1S8— eva- 
cuated by  the  French,  192  —  their 
entire  losses,  204 — and  losses  of  her 
troops,  ib.  — •  causes  of  Napoleon's 
failure  against  her,  205 — ability  dis- 
played by  him,  200 — constancy  of  her 
inhabitants,  &c.,  207 — the  severity  of 
the  winter,  and  its  influence  on  the 
issue,  ih.  —  her  superiority,  Hi. — her 
submission  might  have  been  expected, 
213 — superiority  of  her  light  horse, 
215 — grandeur  of  her  conduct,  217 — 
sensation  caused  by  the  issue  of  the 
invasion,  221 — French  losses  in,  234 
note  —  Prussia  proposes  to  mediate 
between  hrr  and  France,  248 — treaty 
of  Kaliseh  with  the  former,  251 — fur- 
ther conventions  between  them,  252, 
25*; — consternation  caused  in  France 
by  the  campaign,  257 — bulletin  of  it, 
<)29 — army  maintained  by  her,  2S7 
note — negotiations  with  Austria,  303 
— convention  with  the  Austrian  auxi- 
liary corps,  3ul» — negotiations  with 
l>enuinrk  and  Sweden.  ;j(>2 — treaty  of 
Ucrebro  with  the  latter,  304  —  her 


forces,  1813,  325,  341  note— entry  of 
her  troops  into  Dresden,  343 — their 
observance  of  Easter  there,  347  — 
secret  proposals  of  Napoleon  to  her, 
875 — effect  of  the  campaign  in,  on  Bri- 
tain, 427 — and  Spain,  457 — subsidy  to 
her,  438 — convention  of  Dresden  and 
treaty  of  Reich  enbach,  with  Britain  and 
Prussia,  xii.  2 — separate  treaty  with 
the  former,  3 — conventions  of  Peters- 
•wuldc  and  London,  4  —  treaty  with 
Sweden,  <> — her  views  regarding  peace, 
57 — junction  of  Austria,  73 — jealousy 
of  her  troops  of  foreign  commanders, 
83— her  secret  views,  1814,  470— 
treaty  of  Chaumont,  5s<>  — liberation 
of  the  French  prisoners  in,  xiii.  188 — 
first  treaty  of  Paris,  235 — preparations 
against  Napoleon,  1815,  555 — cession 
of  duchy  of  Warsaw  to  her,  557— 
treaty  against  Napoleon,  597 — subsidy 
from  Great  Britain  to  her,  COl — second 
treat}'  of  Paris,  xiv.  loo — effect  of  the 
Revolution  on  her,  123,  21'9. — See  also 
Catherine,  Paul,  Alexander,  &c. 

Rustau,  the  Mameluke,  xi.  1  S3,  5l»7,  599, 
602 — his  desertion  of  Napoleon,  xiii. 
2<><i  note. 

Iluty,  general,  at  Albuera,  x.  152,  154 
]  60. 

Ryan,  capture  of  Fitzgerald  by,  iv.  527. 

Ryder,  Mr,  ix.  25u. 

Rymniski,  battle  of,  ii.  300. 

Ryotwar  system  in  India,  the,  vii.  G02. 


s 


Saalc,  combat  on  tl:e,  v.  430 — passed  by 
the  French,  lsi>6,  vii.  237—  retreat  of 
Kugeiif  to,  1s!  3,  xi.  334,  3  IS — pas- 
sage of.  by  Napoleon,  35n. 

Saalieid.  combat  of.  vii.  2oS — position  of 
Bertram!  at.  xi.  :>4u. 

Saavedra,  Don  Fernando,  viii.  435. 

Saavcdra.  I  ion   Francisco,  viii.  4'iS. 

Sabalkan.-ki.  •-•<•<•  Diebiteh. 

Subanijclf.  Lreneral.  x.  4S5.  403. 

fciahatier,  the  abbe.  i.  :!f>'i  -  imprisoned 
in  the  Ilastile,  3>'>7 —  banished  to  the 
llieres.  3t;:i  —  attacked  by  the  mob, 
:>!'o  note — his  opinion  of  the  Eissembly, 
ii.  7". 

Sables  d'olonne,  defeat  of  Charette  at, 
iii.  5iil. 

Sal 'Ions.  capture  of  the  artillery  at,  b\- 
Murat.  iii.  (i24.  H25.  iv.  ]  5. 

Sabuu'al.  combat  at.  ix.  5|-|  attempt  of 
Trant  to  sei/.e  Marmont  at.  x.  32<i. 

Sachseuburg,  skirmishes  at.  ix.  121.  277. 


Sacile.  battle  of.  viii.  tisH. 

Sacken.  general,  wounded  and  taken  at 
Zurich,  v.  127 — in  lsi">.  vii.  2NJ  note 
:;06— at  Pultusk.  313.  315— at  Goly- 
min.  31s — 330' --at  Kvlau,  31^ — corps 
under,  in  Isl2.  x.  (J32 — operations 
against  Sehwartzeiiberg.  xi.  157.  1'.'4 — 
and  against  Reynier.  23'I  —  forces  un- 
der him.  <.v.e..  1>1:!.  :'2o  note.  J577,  xii. 
3!'.  sk  i>3'5  —  oi'erations  in  Silesia.  05 
-  at  the  Katzbach,  143.  144,  1  17—105 

—  narrow  escape  of.  at  Duben.  2^2 — • 
forces  under,  at  Leipsie.   tMl — opera- 
tions at  Mockern.  217.    22^.    220- -at 
Lcipsic.  241,  251  — at  the  a.-sault.  254, 
257  —  movements   after    l.eipsic.   2''2 

—  forces   under  him  in    France.  (!4s — 
passes    the    Jtliine.    4^2 -—first   nn>ve- 
ments,  475.  47'''-    at   llrienne.  47s.  47'.' 

—  at  La  Rothiere.   lv-"'.  4>5  —  moves  on 
Chalons.    -H'5  —  his   perilous  position, 
502  — defeated   at    Montmirail.    503 — 
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Sacken,  continued. 

his  devotion  to  his  orders,  505 — re- 
joins Blucher,  544 — attack  on  Meaux 
by  him,  584—  at  Craone,  605,  606— at 
Laon,  613,  616,  618 — during  the  ad- 
vance to  Paris,  xiii.  147 — appointed 
governor  of  Paris,  175. 

Sackett's  harbour,  defeat  of  the  British 
at,  xiii.  411— blockade  of,  461. 

Sacred  squadron,  the,  during  the  retreat 
from  Moscow,  xi.  181. 

Saffet  fort,  occupied  by  the  French,  iv. 
(332. 

Saguntum,  former  heroism  of,  viii.  403 — 
battle  of,  x.  92 — description  of  it,  87 
— besieged  bySuchet,  83 — surrenders, 
94 — strengthened  by  him,  xi.  471 — 
and  garrisoned  on  his  evacuation  of 
Valencia,  501,  xii.  329— holds  out  till 
the  peace,  xiii.  66. 

Sahagun,  combat  at,  viii.  600. 

Sahrer,  general,  xii.  630. 

St  Aignan,  baron,  xii.  409. 

St  Amand,  M.,  i.  369  note. 

St  Amand,  extermination  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of,  iii.  475. 

St  Amaranthe,  mademoiselle,  execution 
of,  iii.  278  et  xe>/. 

St  Andre,  Jean  Bon,  a  member  of  the 
committee,  iii.  140  note — at  the  1st  of 
June,  398. 

St  Angelo,  castle  of,  occupied  by  the 
French,  iv.  481 — captured  by  the  Nea- 
politans, v.  158 — evacuated  by  the 
French,  xiii.  ]  7. 

St  Angeley,  Regnault  do,  see  llegnault. 

St  Antoine,  faubourg  of,  riot  in,  1789,  i. 
412 — assemblage  for  the  20th  June  in, 
ii.  178,  IMI— on  the  Kith  August,  212 
—  on  the  .'51st  May,  5*19  —  on  the 
9th  Thermidor,  iii.  349 — disarmed, 
604. 

St  Ant' pine,  capture  of  the,  at  Algesiraz, 
v.  'in". 

St  Aul>in,  tomb  of  Larochejaquelein  at, 
ii.  627. 

St  Bartholomew  massacre,  the,  i.  I1 '7. 

St  Bartholomew,  convent  of.  xi.  5u9 — • 
storming  of,  510. 

St  Bernard,  the  pnss  of,  iv.  437,  138,  v. 
34'.'  tlie  convent,  35' i — passage  of  it 
by  Napoleon.  352  ft  .iv/.-  comparison 
of  liis  passage,  with  others.  17<l.  356 — 
O'-eupitMl  l>y  the  Allies,  xii.  465. 

St  Bernard,  the  little,  combats  at,  iii.  435 
—  occupied  by  the  French,  546— forced 
by  Championnet,  v.  1  K>. 

St  l.rieux.  meeting  of  the  Breton  nobles 
at.  i.  382. 

St  ('.mat,  Napoleon  at,  xiii.  210. 

St  Cecilia,  the  Spaniards  defeated  at,  x. 
54. 


St  Christoval,  assault  on,  by  the  British, 
x.  150. 

St  Cipriano,  the  Po  passed  by  the  French 
at,  v.  366. 

St  Clair,  river  and  lake  of,  xiii.  273. 

St  Cloud,  palace  of,  purchased  for  Marie 
Antoinette,  i.  323 — interview  between 
Mirabeau  and  the  queen  at,  ii.  65 — 
fitted  up  by  Napoleon,  v.  293 — remov- 
al of  the  legislature  to,  on  the  19th 
Brumaire,  v.  2(>9,  212  —  marriage  of 
Napoleon  and  Marie  Louise  at,  ix.  470. 
— habits  of  Napoleon  at,  xi.  612. 

St  Cohiers,  position  of  Beurnonville  at, 
ii.  475. 

St  Cyr,  Cara,  at  Marengo,  v.  378— at 
Aspern,  ix.  49,  50 — at  Wagram,  187 — 
evacuates  Berlin,  xi.  241 — and  Ham- 
burg, 326. 

St  Cyr,  Louis  Gouvion,  marshal,  &c., 
early  history  and  character  of,  iv.  168 
note — on  the  propagandist  decree  of 
the  Convention,  ii.  441  note  —  on 
Dumourier's  campaign  in  1792,  511  — 
forces  under  him,  1796,  iv.  168 — ope- 
rations of,  172 — successes  of,  on  the 
Murg,  ilj. — subsequent  movements, 
173,  174— at  Ncresheim,  179— at  Bi- 
berach,  1 90 — operations  during  the  re- 
treat, 191 — at  Emmendingen,  192 — at 
the  siege  of  Kchl,  194 — repulsed  at 
Mengen,  v.  16— at  Stockach.  IS,  19, 
• — driven  across  the  Danube,  1!* — suc- 
ceeds Macdonald,  79 — position  of,  1 799, 
]i'>2— at  Novi,  106— defeats  Klenau, 
109 — operations  for  relieving  Coni,  152 
— successes  of,  near  Novi,  154,  155 — 
gallantry  of,  in  the  Bocchetta,  156 — 
repulses  the  Austrians  before  Genoa, 
158 — efforts  to  reorganise  the  army, 
100 — on  the  necessity  of  conquest  to 
Napoleon,  202— forces  under,  1800, 
297,  3<i2  -  movements  of,  in  <  uTinany, 
3iU— at  Engen,  3(K  3'i7  -atMoeskirch, 
310 — atSigmaringen,  31 1 — at  Hibeiacli, 
312 — subsequent  movements.  314.  31.5, 
316— invades  Portugal,  l.sdl.  613  — 
overruns  Naples.  l>"3.vi  223  —  defeats 
the  prince  de  Rohan.  1  f!'i5,  57*  —  again 
overruns  Naples.  637  —  at  Heilsberg. 
vii.  522.  523 — 5H — corps  under,  in 
Catalonia,  viii.  572  note  -operations 
there,  ix.  315.  3'i2 — captures  Rosas, 
363  — victory  of,  at  Cardadeu,  364 — • 
and  at  Molinos  del  Rev,  3'1'i  —  again 
victorious  at  Jgualada  and  Yalls,  368 
• — captures  Renss,  and  prepares  to 
besiege  Geron.i,  3G9  -commands  the 
covering  force  there,  377— succeeded 
by  Auu'ereau,  385  —  on  Napoleon's 
reasons  for  the  Russian  war,  x.  603  — 
his  corps  there,  630  -joins  Uudiuot  on 
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the  Dwina,  xi.  30  — succeeds  him,  ope- 
rations there,  and  i.s  created  marshal, 
54 — operations  planned  against  him, 
110  note — movements  assigned  to  him, 
110— defeated  at  Polotsk,  lf>4— defeats 
Steinheil,  155 — joined  by  Victor,  and 
battle  of  Smoliantzy,  156 — mission  of, 
1813,  to  Bohemia,  xii.  17 — forces  and 
position  of,  25  note,  29,  630 — remon- 
strates against  the  movement  into 
Silesia,  94 — left  to  defend  Dresden,  95 
— Napoleon's  instructions  to  him,  ib. 
note —  forces  and  defensive  measures, 
99,  037 — communicates  his  danger  to 
Napoleon,  101 — at  the  battle  of  Dres- 
den, 110,  113— and  after  it,  123— join- 
ed by  the  remains  of  Vandamme's 
corps,  137 — communication  of  Napo- 
leon to  him  regarding  Culm,  1 10— dis- 
position of  his  troops,  &c.,  158 — state- 
ment of  the  plans  of  the  Allies  by 
him,  171 — his  account  of  Napoleon's 
demeanour  on  receiving  intelligence  of 
Dennewitz,  173  note — 175 — attacked 
near  Nollendorf,  176  —  Napoleon's 
statement  of  his  views  to  him,  198 — - 
is  left  in  Dresden,  199 — and  surround- 
ed by  the  Allies  there,  201 — danger  of 
his  situation,  211 — blockaded  after 
Leipsic.  262,  269  —  operations  against 
him,  287 — defeats  Ostermauu  Tolstoy, 
ib. — completion  of  the  blockade.  288 
• — his  condition  and  difficulties,  289 — 
unsuccessful  .sail}-,  290 — capitulates, 
292 — violation  of  the  capitulation,  ib. 

St  Cyr,  school  of,  vi.  9t. 

St  Daniel,  passage  of  the  Tagliamento  at, 
iv.  293 — defeat  of  Eugene  at,  xii.  311. 

St  David,  defeat  of  the  French  at,  vii. 
63.8 — captured  by  them.  63!». 

St  Denis,  atrocities  of  the  mob  at,  i.  583 
— violation  of  the  tombs  of,  ii.  235, 
iii.  173  -reinterment  of  Louis  X\  I.. 
iY.r..  at,  xiii.  ."135 —  review  of  the  British 
troops  at,  xiv.  lo]. 

St  Di/ier.  capture  of.  by  Bluchcr,  xii. 
466 —  combat  at.  -169-  -Napoleon's 
march  to,  xiii.  121  <t  x"/.  defeat  of 
Winxin^erode  at.  141 — reflections  ou 
the  march  to.  247. 

St  Domini:",  effects  of  sudden  emancipa- 
tion in,  i.  116— description  of  it.  vi.  I1'.' 
-  its  population  and  statistical  details, 
1"H,  xi.  425 — its  value  to  France,  i. 
121,  191 --its  exports,  imports.  <v.c., 
124 — origin  of  the  revolution  in.  ii. 
l.">9.  vi.  lul  -measures  of  the  assembly 
rou'ardin.i:  it.  1  o-j  —  breaking  out  of  the 
netjro  revolt,  and  its  first  leaders,  ii. 
160.  vi.  1"3 —  fearful  cruelties  perpe- 
trated, ii.  MI,vi.  10  1  —  proclamation 
of  emancipation  by  the  assembly,  ii. 


161— state  of  the  south,  vi.  104— at- 
tempts of  the  assembly  to  conciliate 
tho  parties,  105 — arrival  of  the  French 
delegates,  ib.  —  the  insurrection  be- 
comes general,  106 — arrival  of  new 
commissioners,  and  their  measures, 
107 — storming  and  massacre  of  Cape 
Town,  109 — freedom  of  the  blacks 
proclaimed,  110  —  invaded  by  the 
British,  111 — their  successes  in  it,  and 
its  state,  1794,  iii.  391 — the  Spanish 
part  is  ceded  to  France,  548— its  state 
in  1796,  iv.  202  —  successes  of  the 
British,  1797,  279  —  Toussaint  con- 
firmed in  the  command  by  Napoleon, 
and  his  administration,  vi.  112 — new 
constitution,  113 — its  increasing  pros- 
perity, 1 14 — forces  of  Napoleon  for  its 
subjugation,  116 — defensive  prepara- 
tions, 119 — arrival  of  the  expedition, 
118 — first  successes  of  the  French,  120 
—  the  negroes  retire  to  the  Grand 
Chaos,  121 — attempts  to  negotiate,  122 
• — continued  successes  of  the  French, 
1 23 — negotiations  concluded,  1 26  — pa- 
cification of  the  country,  127  —  seizure 
of  Toussaint,  128 — -insurrection  again 
breaks  out,  131 — successes  of  the  in- 
surgents, 132— final  destruction  of  the 
French,  133 — its  degraded  state  since 
that  time,  135 — statistics  of  it,  17>9 
and  1832,  137 — relieved  by  Missiessy, 
1805,  428 — defeat  of  a  French  squad- 
ron at,  vii.  120 — effects  of  its  loss  on 
the  French  navy,  124 — settlement  of 
it  by  trcatv  of  Paris,  xiii.  236. 

St  Domingo,  fort,  ix.  338. 

St  Elmo,  fort,  iv.  50S,  510 — captured  by 
the  French,  iii.  4-10 — and  again,  iv. 
5l:> — by  the  Neapolitans,  v.  H. 

St  Emilion,  hiding  place  of  the  Giron- 
dists at.  ii.  589. 

St  Etienne,  xrc  Itabaut  St  Etiennc. 

St  Kuphemia,  landing  of  the  British  at, 
vii.  107. 

St  Eustace,  capture  of.  by  the  British,  v. 
414. 

St  Fargeau.  nf<  l.epelletier. 

St  Florent.  commencement  of  the  Yen- 
dean  revolt  at.  ii.  ill  1 — attempted  mas- 
sacre at,  653  —death  of  Bonchamps  at, 
65  1. 

St  Fulgent,  defeat  of  Mukinskiat.  ii.  6  17. 

St  Gall,  abbey  of,  iv.  440. 

St  Gall,  canton  of,  democratic  revolt  in. 
iv.  455  -rejects  the  constitution  of 
179S  4'i3  -  'liberation  of,  1  M  3,  xii.  439. 

St  (Jeorge.  fort  of,  iv.  H<2.  125. 

St  George,  mutiny  on  board  the.  iv.  215. 

St  Germain,  count,  appointed  minister 
at  war,  i.  2S:J — his  early  history  and 
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St  Germain,  continued. 

character,  ib. — circumstances  attend- 
ing his  appointment,  '285  note — re- 
forms introduced  by  him,  286  et  seq. 
— his  dismissal  and  death,  288  et  set]. 

St  Germain,  general  count,  xii.  493,  631 
— at  Vauchamps,  509  — at  La  Guillo- 
tiere,  591. 

St  Germain,  the  faubourg  of,  in  1794,  iii. 
589. 

St  Giacomo,  defeat  of  the  French  at,  iii. 
541 — occupied  by  the  Austrian;*,  v. 
331. 

St  Gothard,  mount,  iv.  435 — pass  of,  437, 
439,  v.  112 — the  French  driven  from 
it,  111  — recaptured  by  them,  118 — 
forcing  of  it  by  Suwarroff,  129,  170 — 
abandoned  by  the  Allies,  137 — passed 
by  the  French, 361. 

St  Helena,  designs  of  Napoleon  for  cap- 
ture of,  vi.  429 — he  sails  for  it,  siv.  94 
— his  residence  there,  xi.  G16,  xiv.  194 
ct  seq. — his  last  illness  and  death,  196 
— his  interment,  and  removal  of  his 
remains  from  it,  197,  198. 

St  Helens,  lord,  v.  552. 

St  Hilaire,  general,  at  Austerlitz,  vi.  616 
—  at  Eylau,  vi'i.  319,  354.  356_at 
Heilsberg,  522.  523 — viii.  176  note — 
at  Thaun,  667 — at  Aspern,  ix.  49 — 
mortally  wounded.  57 — character  of 
him  by  Napoleon,  i!>.  note. 

St  Hilaire,  general,  at  Toulouse,  xiii.  85. 

St  Hilaire,  Geoffrey,  iv.  563. 

St  Houoro,  the  Rue,  combat  in,  iii.  626. 

St  Hurugues,  the  marquis  de,  ii.  Ibl, 
184. 

St  Ildefonso,  treaty  of,  iv.  2' 13,  vi.  232 
— discussions  on  it.  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain,  2>3  ct  s<.q. 

St  Isaac,  church  of,  x.  60 1. 

St  Ivan,  cross  of.  carried  off  from  Mos- 
cow, xi.  122 — abandoned.  142. 

St  Jago.  seizure  oi'  the.  iv.  2<»4  note. 

St  .lean  d'Acrc.  .-•( '  Acre. 

St  .lean  de  Lu/.  town  of,  xii.  3M. 

St  Jean  de  Maurienne.  repulse  of  the 
French  at,  iii.  6S — the  Allies  occupv, 
V.  61. 

St  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  defeat  of  the 
French  at.  iii.  >1  —  invested  by  Mina, 
xiii.  39. 

St  .lci"iiic  of  (.'orreguio.  the,  sei/ed  by 
the  French,  iv.  61 — and  thatof  1  >ome- 
nichino,  131. 

St  Joseph,  convent  of.  at  Saragossu,  viii. 
469 — captured,  ix.  :'>5I . 

St  Juan,  general,  viii.  5>7. 

St  Juan,  landing  of  Napoleon  in  gulf  of, 
xiii.  56  1. 

St  Julian,  M.  de,  ix.  2'ls. 

St  Julian,  f>rt,  ix.  529. 


St  Julien,  general,  at  Magnano,  v.  30 — 
defeated  at  La  Yereira,  332 — negotia- 
tions of,  with  the  French,  401. 

St  Just,  Antoine,  early  lite  and  character 
of,  ii.  140,  iii.  259 — a  leader  of  the  Ja- 
cobins, ii.  133  —  speech  of,  for  the 
king's  trial,  291 — and  against  the  ap- 
peal to  the  people,  307 — opposes  the 
maximum,  528 — report  in  1793  on  the 
state  of  the  country,  iii.  73 — secures 
the  appointment  of  Pichegru  in  Flan- 
ders, 77 — cruelties  of,  in  Alsace,  80 — 
speech  of,  after  the  fall  of  the  Giron- 
dists, 139 — a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee of  public  salvation,  140  note — de- 
partment committed  to  him,  140— 
report  on  the  state  of  the  country, 
155 — defends  the  execution  of  tho 
queen,  169 — reprobates  the  proceed- 
ings of  Hebert,  215 — agrees  to  destroy 
the  Anarchists  and  Dantonists,  217 — • 
his  motives,  218 — speech  against  them, 
227 — speech  against  Danton,  236 — 
ferocious  sentiment  of,  255 — report  on 
the  state  of  the  country.  1794.  257 — 
at  Strasburg,  316  —  414 — urges  the 
crossing  of  the  Sambre  by  Kleber,  420 
— measures  advocated  by  him  against 
Tallien,  &c.,  323,  335 — speech  on  the 
9th  Thermidor.  337— his  arrest  de- 
creed, 341 — is  arrested,  but  delivered, 
343 — his  capture,  350 — and  execution, 
353 — elevated  points  in  his  character, 
372. 

St  Kitts  attacked  by  the  French,  vi.  428. 

St  Lambert,  the  marquis,  i.  169. 

St  Lambert,  combat  at,  ii.  647. 

St  Laud,  the  curate  of.  ii.  642.  646. 

St  Laurent-sur-Sevre,  Vendeau  hospitals 
at.  ii.  621. 

St  Lawrence  river,  the.  xiii.  273— settle- 
ment of  fisheries  of,  by  treaty  of  Paris, 
236. 

St  Lawrence,  launching  of  the,  xiii.  458. 

St  La/are,  convent  of,  i.  532.  ix.  355. 

St  Leon.  Dufresne  de,  i.  397. 

St  Leon,  seizure  of,  by  the  French,  iv. 
47>. 

St  Leu.  duchess  of,  xiii.  56S. 

St  Loienzen,  defeat  of  the  Bavarians  at, 
ix.  l'H. 

St  Louis,  eloge  by  M.-iury  on.  i.  157  note 
— relics  of.  destroyed,  iii.  1M. 

St  Louis,  ceremonial  in  church  of,  i.  431 
—  meeting  of  the  Tiers  Htat  in,  5oO. 

St  Louis.  I'nited  States,  outrages  at, 
xiii.  331  note. 

St  Lucia,  captured  by  the  British,  1794, 
iii.  :!'.'! — again,  17!'6,  iv.  'Ji'l  — and 
au'ain,  ]>n|.  vi.  211  —  ceded  to  Great 
Hritain  by  treaty  of  Paris,  xiii.  236. 

St  Lucie,  combat  at,  v.  2>. 
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St  Marc,  destruction  of,  by  the  negroes, 

vi.  121  —  defeat  of  Dessaliues  at,  124. 
St  Marceau,  faubourg  of,  insurrection  in, 

1789,  i.  413—ou  the  10th  August,  ii. 

212. 

St  Marcial,  see  San  Marcial. 
St  Marco,  defeat  of  Laiulon  at,  v.  456. 
St  Marguerite,  banishment  of  d'Espre"- 

nienil  to,  i.  373. 

St  Marie  de  Rhe,  curate  of,  ii.  664. 
St  Marino,  republic  of,  iv.  33  note. 
St  Mark,  place  and  church  of,  iv.  309. 
St  Marks,  repulse  of  the  French  at,  iv. 

279. 
St   Marsan,   M.,  ambassador  to   Prussia, 

1813,  xi.  221),  241). 
St  Maurice,  the  prince  de,  execution  of, 

iii.  277. 
St   Maurice,  defeat  of  the  Swiss  at,  iv. 

468. 
St  Menchould,  formation  of  camp  of,  ii. 

469  —  Dumouriei1    retreats    to,     471, 

473. 

St  Mery,  Moreau  de,  see  Moreau. 
St  Michael,  combats  at  the  bridge  of,  iv. 

56. 
St  Michael,  storming  of  outwork  of,  at 

Burgos,  x.  3SS,  389. 
St  Michael,  church  of,  despoiled  by  the 

French,  xi.  luO. 
St  Michael,  defeat  of  Jellachich  at,  ix. 

29. 
St  Nicholas,  captured  by  the  British,  and 

recaptured    by    Toussaint,    vi.    Ill — 

captured  by  the  French,  121. 
St  Ouier.  camp  at,  vi.  41.">. 
St  Ouen.  residence  of  Xecker  at,  i.  31(1. 
St  Paul'.-,  the  thanksgiving  at,  xiii.  494. 
St  Payo.  check  <>i  Xey  at,  ix.  433. 
St  Peter's  river,  xiii.  276. 
St  Petersburg,  description  of,  x.   GOO — 

its  public  buildings,  'I'll — departure  of 

Alexander  for,    xi.  2s*  —his   measures 

to  cover  it,  29-— burial  of  Moreau  at, 

xii.  US. 
St  IVteivburg,   fort   of,   at   Erfurt h,  xii. 

3 1 1 2 . 
St   Pierre,  residence   of   Rousseau  at,  i. 

I"'.'-  -ascent  of  the  French  to,  v.  353. 
St  Pierre,  forces  and  position  of  Hill  at, 

xii.  37"),  '!43— battle  of,  376  <t  •-•>'/. 
St   Pierre  d' Arena,  capture    of,    by    the 

Austrians,  v.  32*,  33'!. 
St  Polten,  operations  at.  vi.  582,  5S3. 
St  Priest,  general,  destruction  "f  Sistowa 

by.  x.    ls>  —  wounded  at   Borodino,  xi. 

77 — forces  under,   1>13.  341  note — at 

Bautxen.  3^5— xii.  39.  633— passes  the 

luiine,  l(>2,463  —captures  Rheims,  622 

attacked  by  Napoleon,  023  —  defeat- 
ed and  Main.  »!2  k 
St  Pris  the  actor,  viii.  5>:2. 


St  Queutin,  advance  of  the  Allies  to,  iii. 
49. 

St  Quentin,  canal  of,  vi.  95. 

St  Raphael,  capture  of  the,  vi.  437. 

St  Regent,  execution  of,  vi.  1  2. 

St  Reini,  descent  of  the  French  to,  v. 
354. 

St  Rival,  M.  de,  death  of,  i.  407. 

St  Roch,  priest  of,  vi.  35. 

St  Roch,  combat  at  church  of,  iii.  626. 

St  Sebastian,  .sec  San  Sebastian. 

St  Simon,  the  due  de,  i.  110,  209, 
notes. 

St  Simon,  the  comte  de,  i.  513. 

St  Stephens,  church  of,  Vienna,  vi.  589. 

St  Sulpice,  the  cure  of,  i.  161,  xiv.  10". 

St  Sulpice,  orgies  iii  the  church  of,  iii. 
180. 

Sta  Suzanne,  general,  forces  under,  1800, 
v.  302 — operations  of,  304 — at  Engen, 
305— defeated  at  Erbach,  314  — his 
subsequent  movements,  316 — opera- 
tions on  the  Maine,  323,  417,  432. 

St  Theodore,  prince,  vii.  105. 

St  Thomas,  quarter  of,  its  loyalty,  ii. 
209,  210  —  national  guard  of,  sup- 
pressed, 236. 

St  Tron,  defeat  of  Maison  at,  xii.  468. 

St  Verti,  defeat  of  the  Bavarians  at,  viii. 
691. 

St  Victor,  Coster,  vi.  303  note,  333. 

St  Vincent,  Robert  de,  i.  399. 

St  Vincent,  the  earl  of  (Sir  John  Jarvis), 
birth,  parentage,  and  early  history  of, 
iv.  255 — his  character,  257 — captures 
St  Lucia,  iii.  391 — naval  force  under, 
1797,  iv.  232 — suppression  of  the  mu- 
tiny in  his  fleet,  243  ct  nr</. — battle  of 
Cape  St  Vincent,  246  c/  xcrj. — created 
earl,  278 — 560 — his  administration  of 
the  admiralty,  vi.  247 — retires,  251 — • 
sent  to  Portugal  in  1806,  viii.  289 — 
compelled  to  withdraw,  294. 

St  Vincent,  cape,  battle  of,  iv.  246 — its 
effects,  251. 

Salutes,  bishop  of.  murdered,  ii.  256. 

Saintes,  predominance  of  the  Girondists 
at,  iii.  143. 

Salahieh,  repulse  of  the  French  at,  iv. 
593 — fortified  by  them,  614 — evacu- 
ated by  them,  v.  59n. 

Salamanca  occupied  by  the  Spaniards, 
ix.  !41 — advance  of  Wellington  to,  x. 
313— siege  of  its  forts.  il>. — their  cap- 
ture, 3  15  — march  "f  the  armies  to,  353 
ct  .<"/.,  355 — battle  of,  357—  its  results, 
367 — Wellington  again  oilers  battle  at, 
4<H — results  of  campaign  of,  411  — 
intelligence  of  battle  received  by  Na- 
piileon,  xi.  67 — moral  causes  which 
produced  its  results,  x.  Ill — pageant 
of,  at  St  Denis,  xiv.  K'2. 
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Salamis,  decisive  character  of  battle  of, 
vi.  480. 

Salavery,  colonel  de,  xiii.  421. 

Saldanha  bay,  naval  action  at,  iv.  2<'>1. 

Sales,  count  de,  at  Waterloo,  xiv.  17. 

Salicetti,  cruelties  of,  at  Toulon,  iii.  124 
—  generosity  of  Napoleon  to,  iv. 
15. 

Salinguet,  general,  iv.  102. 

Salisbury,  the  earl  of,  pay  of  his  troops, 
i.  97  note. 

Sallas,  M.,  death  of,  ii.  220. 

Salle,  M.  de  la,  i.  546. 

Salle  d'Offremout,  M.  de  la,  i.  533. 

Salle  de  FArcheveehe,  tho,  ii.  16. 

Salle  des  Ktats-Generaux,  the,  i.  439. 

Salle  du  Manege,  the,  ii.  16,  206,  274. 

Salles,  M.,  denounced,  ii.  556 — his  arrest 
decreed,  577. 

Sallier,  M.,  i.  367. 

Sallust  on  revolution,  ii.  1 — on  the  pro- 
gress of  vice,  iii.  248. 

Salm,  general,  at  the  Trebbia,  v.  72,  73 
— taken  prisoner,  76. 

Salni,  club  of,  iv.  .'592. 

Salm  Kerburg,  prince  of,  vii.  145. 

Sahn-Salm,  prince  of,  vii.  145. 

Salo,  combats  at,  1796,  iv.  88,  90— de- 
feat of  the  Bresciansat,  316 — captured 
by  the  French,  ih. — check  of  the  Aus- 
trians  at,  xiii.  16. 

Salon,  defeat  of  the  Marseillais  at,  iii. 
89. 

Salpetriere,  massacre  at  the,  ii.  260. 

Salt,  addition  to  duties  ou,  in  France,  xi. 
3011 — manufacture  of,  in  Prussia,  vii. 
181 — monopoly  of,  in  Russia,  x.  572. 

Saltoun,  lord,  at  Waterloo,  xiv.  12. 

Salut  public,  committee  of,  ace  Commit- 
tee of  public  salvation. 

Salvador,  a  French  spy,  iv.  315. 

Salvador  del  Mundo.  capture  of  the,  at 
Cape  St  Vincent,  iv.  248,  25n. 

Salvertc,  M..  i.  369  note. 

Sal/a,  passage  of  the.  by  the  French,  v. 
43(1— valley  of  the,  ix.  76. 

Sal/.bourg,  ce.-^ion  of,  to  Austria,  iv.  345 
battle  of,  v.  431— captured  by  the 
French,  432- — occupied  by  the  Aus- 
trians,  vi.  150- -ceded  to  the  (bike  of 
Tuscany,  153  note— occupied  by  the 
French,  57'i  —  again  ceded  to  Austria, 
(v!  I  the  scenery  near,  ix.  5—  defeat  of 
Jellachich  at,  114— ceded  to  Bavaria, 
1266. 

Samanliout,  defeat  of  the  Mamelukes  at, 
iv.  (115. 

Sambre,  actions  on  the,  1791,  iii.  411, 
42H,  426— passed  by  Napoleon,  1815, 
xiii.  6:!7. 

Samson  the  executioner,  iii.  343. 

tSati  river,  tlie,  iii.  \>~i . 


San  Angustin,  capture  of  convent  of,  ix. 
353. 

San  Carlos,  duke  of,  viii.  303,  327— sub- 
servience of,  to  Napoleon,  445  note — 
xii.  425. 

San  Carlos,  destruction  of  the,  v.  607. 

San  Christoval  (Salamanca),  x.  343. 

San  Dalmazzo,  defeat  of  the  French  at, 
v.  156. 

San  Felipe  de  Balaguer,  capture  of,  by 
the  British,  xii.  326. 

San  Fernando  de  Figueras,  see  Figueras. 

San  Francisco,  storming  of  convent  of, 
x.  297. 

San  Genis,  death  of,  ix.  352. 

San  Giacomo,  Massena  at,  iv.  45. 

San  Hermenegildo,  destruction  of  the, 
v.  607. 

San  Ildefonso,  the,  at  Trafalgar,  vi.  473 
note. 

San  Isidoro,  capture  of  the,  iv.  248. 

San  Joseph,  the,  at  Cape  St  Vincent,  iv. 
248,  249. 

San  Juan,  general,  viii.  588,  589. 

San  Justo,  the,  at  Trafalgar,  vi.  464. 

San  Leandro,  the,  at  Trafalgar,  vi.  464. 

San  Marcial,  defeat  of  the  French  at, 
1793,  iii.  83— of  the  Spaniards,  1704, 
441— battle  of,  xi.  563  ct  sey. 

San  Martin,  Don  Jose  de.  x.  274. 

San  Massimo,  combat  at,  v.  27. 

San  Nicholas,  capture  of  the,  iv.  249. 

San  Pedro,  canal  of,  x.  39. 

San  Sebastian,  capture  of,  by  the  French, 
in  1794,  and  their  cruelties,  iii.  441, 
445 — treacherous  seizure  of,  by  them, 
viii.  332 — description  of  it,  xi.  5(>7 — 
commencement  of  siege  by  Grahame, 
and  defensive  preparations,  ib. — siege 
converted  into  a  blockade,  514 — and 
raised,  526 — resumption  of  it,  540  cf, 
st'i/. — captured,  545 — excesses  in.  546 
— capture  of  citadel,  519 — merits  of 
the  two  parties,  550 — errors  of  the 
British  government  regarding,  il>.  ct 
v"/. — attempt  of  Soult  to  relieve  it, 

San  Tecla,  fort  of.  v.  329  — invested  by 
the  Austrians.  3:)0. 

San  Vincent,  fort  of.  besieged  by  Wel- 
lington, x.  343  -captured,  3  1C. 

San  Zeno.  Macdonald  at,  v.  45*. 

Sanchez,  Don  Julian,  at  Fuentos  d'Onore, 
ix.  547--  blockades  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  x. 
1>1.  19(1  —  captures  ireneral  Kegniaud, 
19] — defence  of  Ciudad  Kodrigo,  com- 
mitted to,  306. 

Sand  dyke,  defeat  of  the  French  at,  v. 
1  42 — combat  on,  146. 

Sandomir,  seizure  of.  by  Austria,  iii.  525 
combats  at,  ix.  166,  1G7 — conven- 
tion regarding,  xi.  310. 
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Sandusky,  defeat  of  the  British  at,  xiii. 
41"). 

Sandwich,  the,  mutiny  on  board,  iv. 
236. 

Sandy  creek,  defeat  of  the  British  at, 
xiii.  436. 

Sangos,  a  mulatto,  vi.  119. 

Sanguiniere  isle,  residence  of  Napoleon 
near,  iv.  3. 

Sanhedrim,  meeting  of  the,  at  Paris,  vii. 
494. 

Sans,  general,  xiii.  65. 

Sans  Souci,  visit  of  Napoleon  to,  vii. 
256. 

Santa  Anna,  the,  at  Trafalgar,  vi.  464, 
468,  474. 

Santa  Cruz,  castle  of,  x.  231. 

Santa  Cruz,  convent  of,  x.  297. 

Santa  Elena,  position  of  the  Spaniards 
at,  ix.  501. 

Santa  Engracia,  capture  of  convent  of, 
ix.  350,  351. 

Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  government  of,  x. 
251. 

Santa  ilonaca,  capture  of  convent  of,  ix. 
353. 

Santa  Perpetua,  destruction  of  a  French 
detachment  at,  ix.  507. 

Santander,  capture  of,  by  the  French, 
viii.  463,  580 — captured  by  the  Span- 
iards, and  recaptured  by  the  French, 
ix.  433 — evacuated,  x.  411 — British 
depot  established  at,  xi.  485. 

Santarem,  position  of  Massersa  at.  ix. 
533. 

Santerre,  Antoine,  character  of,  ii.  198 — 
heads  the  pikemen  of  Paris,  85 — his 
influence  in  the  faubourg  St  Antoine, 
148  —  heads  the  mob  on  the  20th 
June,  184,  187  —  commands  the  na- 
tional guard  on  the  10th  August,  211, 
215,  234 — his  cowardice  on  that  oc- 
casion, 234 — refuses  to  act  during  the 
massacres  in  the  prisons,  263  —  his 
brutality  toward  the  royal  family,  2'.'7 
—  announces  his  sentence  to  the  king. 
315 — conducts  him  to  execution.  317 
• — at  the  execution,  319,  51 6  —  de- 
feated by  the  Vemleans,  612 — again 
invades  La  Vendee,  6  13 — defeated  at 
Coron,  647 — on  the  ISth  Brumaire,  v. 
211. 

Santhonax,  commissioner  to  St  Domingo, 
vi.  In7. 

Santissima  Trinidada.  the.  at  St  Vincent, 
iv.  24^,  249,  25n— at  Trafalgar,  vi. 
466.  469. 

Santociides.  general,  in  (lalicin.  x.  177  — 
defeated  on  the  Esla.  179 — 371 — joins 
Wellington,  and  state  of  his  troops. 
3S7. 

Santona,  citadel  of.  x.   167— occupation 
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of,  by  the  French,  xi.  505,  507 — siege 
of,  by  the  British,  xii.  350,  xiii.  66. 

Saone  canal,  the,  vi.  95. 

Saorgio,  defeat  of  the  French  at,  iii.  87 
— captured  by  them,  436 — services  of 
Massena  at,  iv.  45 — captured  by  the 
French,  1800,  v.  370. 

Sapinaud,  a  Chouan  chief,  iii.  478 — out- 
break of,  in  La  Vendee,  xiii.  615,  617. 

Saragossa,  Palafox  appointed  commander 
at,  viii.  442 — defeats  of  that  general 
before  it,  463 — description  of  it,  464 
—  first  siege,  465  et  seq. — raising  of  it, 
472 — the  second  siege  of,  ix.  347  et 
seq. — its  capitulation,  357 — losses  dur- 
ing the  siege,  and  state  of  the  town, 
359 — cruelties  of  the  French  in,  360 — 
threatened  by  Blake,  374 — action  in 
front  of,  375 — honours  decreed  by  the 
Cortes  to,  388 — destruction  of  English 
produce  at,  x.  52 — retreat  of  Clausel 
to,  and  its  evacuation  by  him,  xi.  504 
- — evacuated  by  Suchet,  xii.  330. 

Saratoga,  the,  at  Plattsburg,  xiii.  454  et 
seq. 

Sardinia,  state  of  kingdom  of,  in  1792, 
ii.  397 — a  party  to  the  treaty  of  Man- 
tua, 412 — feelings  on  the  acceptance 
of  the  constitution,  418 — France  de- 
clares war  against,  436 — measures  of, 
against  France,  459 — invaded  by  the 
French,  501 — treaty  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, 1793,  iii.  23 — campaign  of  1793 
against,  87 — statistics  of  it.  1810  and 
1832,  iv.  32  note— its  forces  in  Italy, 
1796,  48  — armistice  and  treaty  with 
France,  59,  60 — this  disowned  by  the 
Directory,  288 — humiliations  to  which 
the  king  is  subjected  in  1798,  490  et 
scq. —  its  continental  territories  seized, 
493 — contributions  levied  on  it,  498 
— Napoleon's  severity  to,  vi.  143,  216. 

Sargans,  canton  of,  rejects  the  constitu- 
tion of  1798,  iv.  463 — submits,  467. 

Sargantz,  occupied  by  the  French,  v. 
11. 

Sannatia.  ancient  extent  of,  iii.  485. 

Sarrclouis,  fortress  of,  ii.  465  —  move- 
ments of  the  Prussians  against,  iii. 
427 — surrendered  in  1815,  xiv.  100. 

Sarret,  general,  iii.  435. 

Sarrut,  general,  xi.  479 — death  of,  496. 

Sarsfield,  general,  at  Vails,  x.  58 — pene- 
trates into  Figueras,  61 — defeated  at 
Manresa.  63  —  successes  of.  against 
Macdonald,  64—  68 — measures  of,  to 
relieve  Tarragona,  71 — operations  in 
Catalonia,  1S11,  IHI  —  surprised  at 
Ordal,  xii.  333— operations  of,  1814, 
xiii.  63— besieges  Barcelona,  65. 

Sarthe,  fff  Lavasseur. 

Sartines,  M.  de,  i.  252.  390. 
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Sarutchitz,  interview  between  Napoleon 
and  the  Emperor  Francis  at,  vi.  625. 

Sas,  Don  Santiago,  ix.  360. 

Sass,  genera],  x.  498. 

Sassecolo,  combat  at,  v.  77. 

Satschau,  catastrophe  at  the  lake  of,  vi. 
621. 

Saumarez,  Sir  James  de,  parentage  and 
early  history  of,  iv.  266  —  his  charac- 
ter, 26S — at  Cape  St  Vincent,  250 — 
first  battle  of  Algesiraz,  v.  603 — second, 
606  —  defeat  of  the  Russians  by,  x. 
516. 

Saumur,  battle  of,  ii.  637 — state  prison 
of,  viii.  194. 

Sauret,  general,  position  and  forces  of, 
iv.  87 — defeated  at  Salo,  88 — recap- 
tures it,  89—98. 

Sauroren,  see  Soraoren. 

Sausse,  mayor  of  Vareunes,  ii.  78,  79. 

Sauteron,  Col  de,  combat  at,  iii.  87. 

Sam-age,  a  farmer,  murder  of,  i.  579. 

Sauveterre,  retreat  of  Soult  from,  xiii. 
40,  43. 

Savannahs,  of  South  America,  the,  x. 
216. 

Savary,  general,  and  duke  of  Rovigo,  at 
the  surrender  of  Malta,  iv.  5G7 — joins 
Napoleon  from  Egypt,  v.  373 — revolu- 
tionary proceedings  of,  in  Switzerland, 
vi.  162 — account  of  theduc  d'Enghien 
by,  311 — singular  order  given  by  Na- 
poleon to,  3H9 — his  connection  with 
the  duke's  trial  and  execution,  314  ft 
.sv-j. — bis  attempt  to  justify  himself 
regarding  it,  3 20 — retribution  which 
befell  him,  321 — on  the  death  of 
Pichegru,328 — negotiations  conducted 
by,  before  Austerlitz,  001  —  interview 
with  Alexander,  602  note  ef  xe<j. — in- 
terview between  them  after  Austerlitz, 
02<! —  captures  Hameln,  vii.  253—  at 
Golyrnin,  ">]  8  -character  of  the  Polish 
women  by.  331  note— at  Eylau,  349  — 
and  after  it,  302 — operations  against 
Essen.  366 — combat  of  Ostrolenka,  i>>. 
—  superseded  by  Massena,  502  -  -  at 
Heilsberg,  523 — at  Friedland,  534,  535 
— made  governor  of  Konigsberg,  553 
note — on  the  secret  articles  of  Tilsit, 
5iJ7,  viii.  2'.|(i,  notes  —  revenue  be- 
stowed on.  17ii  note--  his  reception  in 
Russia,  22:>  —  compels  Alexander  to 
declare  war  against  Great  Britain,  2' is, 
2*19-  secret  despatch  from  Napoleon 
to,  278  note — sent  to  Madrid,  and  in- 
structions to  him,  31^  —  his  qualifica- 
tions fur  his  ta-k  there,  350  -per- 
suades Ferdinand  to  go  to  IJurgos, 
351 — ami  subsequently  to  IViyoime, 
353  —announces  that  he  mu-t  resign 
his  crown,  371 — succeeds  Murat  in 


Spain,  442 — his  measures  against  the 
insurgents,  462  —  injudicious  move- 
ments of,  478 — abandons  Madrid,  503 
— his  position  was  untenable,  504  note 
— on  Lannes's  charge  at  Aspern,  ix. 
53 — 61 — conversation  with  Napoleon 
regarding  Russia,  138  —  on  Wagrani, 
202  note — 263 — on  the  seizure  of  the 
pope,  305  —  appointed  minister  of 
police,  480 — arrested  byMalet,  xi.  261 

—  on  Malet's  conspiracy,  265 — xii.  472 
— measures  proposed  on  the  approach 
of  the  Allies,  xiii.   152 — his  account 
of  their  entry  into  Paris,  179  note. 

Save,  Thalweg  of  the,  ceded  to  Italy,  ix. 
265. 

Savenay,  defeat  of  the  Vendeans  at,  ii. 
671. 

Saverne,  repulse  of  the  Prussians  at,  iii. 
SO. 

Savigliano,  defeat  of  the  French  at,  v. 
151. 

Savollax,  cession  of.  to  Russia,  x.  523. 

Savoua,  defeat  of  the  Allies  at,  iii.  475 — 
occupied  by  the  French,  546  —  cap- 
tured by  the  Austrians,  v.  330,  340 — 
ceded  to  the  French,  385— removal  of 
the  pope  to,  ix.  305,  xi.  271. 

Savoy,  military  character  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of,  ii.  398  —  establishment  of 
Jacobin  clubs  in,  436 — overrun  by  the 
French,  501 — their  cruelties,  503 — re- 
volutionised, and  incorporated  with 
France,  437,  505 — campaign  of  1793 
in,  iii.  87 — concluding  operations  in, 
1794,  474 — operations  in,  1795,  546  — 
formally  ceded  to  France,  iv.  60 — this 
recognised  by  Austria,  305  —  opera- 
tions in,  1814,  xiii.  22 — disposal  of  it 
by  congress  of  Vienna,  539. 

Saxe,  marshal,  i.  284. 

Saxe,  general,  iv.  501. 

Saxe-Coburg,  prince,  see  Coburg. 

Saxe-Coburg,  duke  of,  xii.  442. 

Saxe-Coburg,  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  advaucemet  of  the  family  of,  xiii. 
245. 

Saxe- Weimar,  duke  of,  his  escape  from 
Jena,  vii.  243 — succeeded  by  Win- 
ning, 244-— joins  the  German  con- 
federacy, xii.  -134  — operations  of,  1813, 
443,  46S  —  movements  assigned  him, 
558  — operations  in  Flanders,  xiii.  (>-- 
reinforced  by  Thielinan,  and  conclud- 
ing operations,  13. 

Saxons,  the.  xcr  Anglo-Saxons. 

Saxony,  inclination  of.  to  Prussia,  iii.  25 

—  withdrawal  of,   from    the   coalition 
in  1794,  451  —  her  aid    invoked  by  the 
Poles,    513  —  her     troops    withdrawn 
from  the  alliance   iv.   177 — vi.    207 — 
joins  Prussia  in    180(1.  vii.    195  -first 
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alienation  between  them,  '211  —  over- 
run by  the  French,  238  —  abandons 
Prussia,  254 — treaty  with  France,  255 
— contributions  levied  on,  266 — formal 
treaty  with  Napoleon,  274 — its  elector 
made  king,  Hi. — her  forces  join  Napo- 
leon, 302 — duchy  of  Warsaw  annexed 
to,  558,  viii.  226 — her  gains  by  Tilsit, 
vii.  559,  560— her  fidelity  to  Napo- 
leon, 576  —  excitement  in,  against 
France,  1809,  viii.  616  — overrun  by 
the  Austrian*,  ix.  143 — reoccupied 
by  the  French,  154 — conduct  of  her 
troops  at  Wagram,  207 — Napoleon's 
alliance  with  her  by  marriage  pro- 
posed, 463 — visit  of  Napoleon,  &c.,  to 
her  capital,  1812,  x.  616 — withdrawal 
of  Ueynier  into,  xi.  236  —  efforts  of 
the  Allies  to  detach  her  from  France, 
302 — she  adheres  to  Napoleon,  ib. — 
convention  between  her  auxiliary  force 
and  Austria,  310  —  entrance  of  the 
Allies  into,  332 — enthusiasm  in  their 
favour,  333 — difficulty  of  her  position, 
336 — compelled  fully  to  accede  to  the 
French  alliance,  36S  —  Napoleon's 
treachery  toward  her,  376  —  kindness 
of  the  inhabitants  to  the  wounded, 
396 — exhausted  condition  of,  xii.  186 
• — desertion  of  her  troops  at  Leipsic, 
248  —  disposal  of  her  forces  by  the 
Allies,  434 — views  of  Prussia  on,  at 
the  congress  of  Vienna,  xiii.  538,  547 
—  settlement  of,  there,  548,  557. 

Scandinavia,  description  of,  x.  5<i6. 

Scarcity,  prevalent  in  France,  1789,  i. 
485  —  in  Paris.  405,  518,567,  614,  ii. 
15^,  525,  iii.  608 -in  Great  Britain, 
1SOO-1,  v.  271,  506. 

Scarlett,  Sir  James,  ix.  663. 

Seellieres.  interment  of  Voltaire  at,  i. 
161. 

Scepaux.  the  viscount,  ii.  67(\  iii.  478. 

Sebafflnmsen.  canton  of,  declares  against 
Napoleon,  xii.  438. 

Schalr'nausen,    bridge   of,    destroyed,    v. 

Schakenthal.  pass  of.  v.  1 14— Suwarroff's 
passage  of  it.  131  rt  $"/. — this  compar- 
ed with  Napoleon's  of  the  St  Bernard, 
356. 

Schams.  valley  of,  v.    140. 

Scharnhorst.  Gerard  David  do.  accession 
of.  to  the  Prussian  ministry,  viii.  236 
— his  history  and  character,  and  re- 
forms introduced  by  him.  ih. — system 
for  the  army.  237—  a  member  of  the 
Tugendbund.  239— anti-Gallican  coun- 
sels of.  18"'.',  '">15  —  resigns,  ix.  12!>  - 
1:!'.'—  xi.  5 — ,-ecures  the  appointment 
of  York  as  commander,  '2-7 — ett'u-ts 
against  the  French,  216  —  advantages 


of  his  military  system,  /A.  — mortally 
wounded  at  Lutzen,  361  —  his  death, 
xii.  44. 

Scharnitz,  combat  at,  vi.  576. 

Schauroth,  general,  ix.  167. 

Schawembourg,  general,  iv.  459,  466. 

Scheiks  of  Kgypt,  the,  iv.  590. 

Scheldt  river,  the,  iii.  455— its  capabili- 
ties for  commerce,  ix.  225 — opening  of 
the,  ii.  442,  496 — which  causes  decla- 
ration of  war  by  Great  Britain,  443  — 
debates  on  it  in  parliament,  iii.  2  ct  seq. 
— reasons  which  led  to  the  expedition 
to,  ix.  232  ct  nc'/. —  entrance  of  the 
British  expedition,  236. 

Scheuis,  defeat  and  death  of  Hotze  at, 
v.  128. 

Schcnk,  Martin,  ix.  274. 

Schcrbatoff,  general,  xii.  5<>3. 

Scherer,  general,  captures  Landrecies, 
&c.,  iii.  432  — at  Jluremonde,  448— 
commands  in  the  Alps,  and  victory  at 
Loauo,  544  —  forces  under,  on  tho 
Adige,  1799,  v.  24 — appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief,  25  —  his  plans.  26  — 
his  first  movements,  ih.,  27 — defeated 
on  the  Adige,  29  —  and  at  Magnano, 
3d — his  retreat,  32  —  succeeded  by 
Moreau,  53. 

Schill,  colonel,  vii.  266 — a  member  of 
the  Tugendbund,  viii.  240 — his  enter- 
prise, and  its  first  success,  ix.  128  — 
repulsed  at  Magdeburg,  129 — captures 
Stralsnnd,  130 — his  defeat  and  death 
there,  131 — treatment  of  his  fellow- 
conspirators,  xi.  223. 

Schiller,  Friedrich,  viii.  2,  ix.  570. 

Schilt,  general,  ix.  2S. 

Scliimmelpcnuinck,  revolutionary  pro- 
ceedings of,  in  Holland,  vi.  137  — 
created  grand  pensionary,  391. 

Schippenbeil,  defeat  of  a  French  detach- 
ment at,  vii.  334. 

Schlcitz,  combat  at,  vii.  207. 

Schliengen.  combat  at.  iv.  T.!2. 

Sehmettrtu.  general,  at  Auerstadt,  vii. 
223,  224,  225 — mortally  wounded. 
226. 

School),  M..  xi.  256. 

Schoenbrunn,  palace  of.  vi.  590 — oeiu- 
pied  by  Napoleon.  5'.'2  —  and  again 
after  Austerlitx,  623  —  attempt  to 
assassinate  him  at.  ix.  2(>3. 

Scholleuen,  valley  of.  iv.   436.  v.   114- 
defeat  of  the  Swiss  at,  37. 

Schonecher,  deputy  from  the  Tyrol  t" 
Great  Britain,  ix.  i>i>. 

Schools,  tec  F.ducation. 

Schorl,  combats  at.  v.  1  14.  1  16. 

Schorldam.  combats  of.  v.  143,  144. 
116. 

Schoumouloff,  count,  xi.  112. 
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Schouvaloff,  general,  on  the  losses  of 
Napoleon,  xi.  34— bis  corps  in  1812, 
x.  631 — Russian  commissioner  at  Elba, 
xiii.  214,  216. 

Schrant,  M.  de,  xii.  437. 

Schroedersee,  captain,  death  of,  v.  533. 

Schufling,  combat  at,  iv.  302. 

Schulenberg,  count,  vii.  138. 

Schumla,  organisation  of  the  Russian 
army  at,  x.  457 — intrenched  camp  of, 
4G1 — preparations  of  the  Turks  at, 
476— description  of  it,  477 — battle  of, 
478 — investment  raised,  481. 

Schwannenstadt,  defeat  of  the  Austrians 
at,  v.  433. 

Schwartz,  general,  viii.  505 — defeated  at 
Manresa,  ix.  511 — and  at  La  Bisbal,  x. 
50. 

Schwartze  Elster,  the,  xii.  105. 

Schwartze  Lacken,  combat  at,  ix.  34. 

Schwartzenberg,  prince,  first  services  of, 
iii.  412 — in  1790,  driven  back  from  the 
Rhine,  v.  1 63 — defeated  at  Kremsniun- 
ster,  435 — becomes  vice-president  of 
the  Aulic  Council,  vi.  406  —  ambassa- 
dor to  Russia  in  1809,  viii.  C44 — nego- 
tiates the  alliance  between  Napoleon 
and  Marie  Louise,  ix.  469  —  ball  given 
on  the  marriage,  and  catastrophe  at  it, 
477 — forces  under  him,  1812,  and 
their  position,  x.  547,  615,  630  — 
crosses  the  Bug,  and  enters  Russia, 
xi.  2 — operations  of  Tormasoff  against, 
30 — engagement  between  them,  53  — 
54,  108,  109  note,  111— driven  over 
the  Bug.  157 — evacuates  Russia,  193, 
191 —  further  operations,  236  —  sent 
ambassador  to  Paris,  307,  310 — views 
of  Napoleon  stated  to  him,  335 — 373 — 
report  by,  on  the  state  of  the  army, 
xii.  34  note  —  his  character,  4C  —  his 
appointment  as  generalissimo,  S3  — 
orccs  under  him,  63',' — advances  on 
Dresden,  97 — changes  his  plan,  100  — 
Lis  indecision,  and  postponement  of  the 
attack,  101  — proclamation,  102  —  first 
day's  battle  of  Dresden,  108  —  general 
battle.  113— resolves  on  retreat,  120— 
difficulties  of  it,  121 — errors  in  the 
battle.  121  —  ronl'iiMon  of  his  retreat, 
125 -— divisions  at  his  headquarters, 
128  again  advances  to  Dresden,  17^ 
-  parti.-an  operations  of.  LSI — condi- 
tion of  his  forces,  1  9o  joined  byBen- 
ningsen,  //<.— his  forces  and  plans,  I'.''-' 
—  advances  toward  Lcipsie.  -"I  --  his 
forces  there.  G41 — his  position,  215  — 
proclamation.  21 8 --first  day's  battle, 
21'.'  ''  »'<). —  reception  of  Napoleon's 
propositions,  233-  battle  of  the  18th, 
211  rt  IT/I.  assault  and  capture  of 
L-.'ipsic.  251 — his  losses  in  the  battles, 


258 — dislocation  of  his  forces,  262  — 
pursuit  committed  to  the  Cossacks, 
271— arrives  at  Frankfort,  281 — goes 
into  winter-quarters,  282 — violation  of 
the  capitulation  of  Dresden,  293 — his 
forces  for  the  invasion  of  France,  646 
—  proclamation  on  entering  Switzer- 
land, 438 — his  army,  441 — its  state  of 
efficiency,  line  of  invasion,  &c.,  442, 
451 — his  entry  into  Switzerland  and 
France,  463 — results  of  his  first  move- 
ments, 467,  469  —  his  continued  ad- 
vance, 474  —  reaches  Brieune,  476 — 
movement  to  La  Rothiere,  481  —  at 
that  battle,  482 — his  dilatory  pursuit, 
489 — separation  from  Blucher,  490  — 
occupies  Troyes,  491,  513 — his  slow 
movements  from  thence,  523  et  seq.  — 
advances  to  Moutereau,  524 — and  to 
Fontainebleau  and  Brie,  526  —  pro- 
poses an  armistice,  531 — defeated  at 
Montereau,  533 — junction  with  BIu- 
clier,  546  —  armistice  of  Lusigny,  548 
et  *cq.  —  at  the  council  of  Bar-sur- 
Aube,  554 — movements  assigned  him 
there,  558  —  battle  of  Bar-sur-Aube, 
585 — wounded  there,  587 — his  tardy 
advance  after  it,  589 — victory  of,  at 
La  Guillotiere,  590  —  subsequent  in- 
activity, 591 — his  slow  advance  to- 
waid  Paris,  xiii.  110 — Napoleon  moves 
against,  111  — and  surprises  him,  112 
— his  defensive  measures,  113 — moves 
on  Arcis,  114  —  battle  of  Arcis-sur- 
Aube,  116—  learns  of  Napoleon's  march 
to  St  Dizicr,  124 — agrees  to  the  march 
to  Paris,  128  —  his  line  of  advance, 
129— battle  of  Fere  Champeuoise,  135 
— his  advance  toward  the  capital,  140 
<t  tit-i/.-- -proclamation  before  the  battle 
of  Paris,  158 — his  answer  to  Mortier's 
attempt  to  suspend  hostilities,  170  — 
his  entry  into  Paris,  178 — at  the  coun- 
cil for  deliberating  on  the  settlement 
of  France,  1S2,  183 — correspondence 
with  !Marrnont,  and  junction  of  the 
latter,  192  his  forces,  ]M5,  598— his 
entry  into  France,  xiv.  98. 

Sch wartzcn berg,  the  princess  Pauline, 
death  of.  ix.  -177. 

Sehwatz.  capture  of  a  Bavarian  detach- 
ment at,  ix.  11  o — struggle  at,  116 — 
defeat  of  the  French  rearguard  at,  279. 

Sehwidnitz  besieged  by  the  French,  vii. 
•'!•_' 7  captured,  -!9S — intrenched  camp 
of.  .xi.  -In2  —  position  of  the  Allies  at, 
404. 

Sehweinfurt,  losses  of  the  French  at,  iv. 
1M  defeat  of  the  Austrians  at,  v. 
417. 

Schwertau,  defeat  of  the  Prussians  at, 
vii.  251.' 
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Schwiekowaky,  general,  besieges  Alessan- 
dria, v.  60— and  Tortona,  67 — recalled 
to  the  Trebbia,  <i9— at  that  buttle,  71, 
74— at  Novi,  103. 

Sohwinningen,  combat  at,  v.  318. 

Sehwytz,  canton  of,  its  patriotic  spirit, 
iv.  457 — rejects  the  new  constitution, 
463 — submits,  467  —  its  heroic  resist- 
ance, 470 — defeat  of  the  Swiss  at,  1799, 
v.  37 — of  the  Austrians,  116 — diet  at, 
ISO.!,  vi.  165,  167- — declares  against 
Napoleon,  1813,  xii.  438. 

Science,  development  of,  during  the  era 
of  the  Revolution,  i.  5  —  its  elevated 
condition,  429 — rewards  to,  instituted 
by  Napoleon,  vi.  49,283 — his  measures 
for  its  advancement,  vii.  490. 

Scindiah,  the  rajah  of,  theMahratta  chief, 
vii.  631 — his  territories,  military  force, 
&c.,  viii.  46  —  secret  negotiations  of, 
with  Tippoo,  22 — declares  war  against 
the  British,  51  ct  sc'j.  —  defeated  at 
Laswaree,  60 — operations  of  Welling- 
ton against  him,  64 — operations  before 
Assaye,  65  —  defeated  there,  67  — his 
subsequent  movements,  69  — again  de- 
feated at  Argaum,  71 — treaty  with 
him,  73 — his  treacherous  conduct,  83, 
94  — renews  hostilities,  95  —  sues  for 
peace,  98 — treaty  with  him,  100. 

Selavoniaus,  original  seat  of  the,  iii. 
485. 

Scobeloff,  colonel,  xii.  624. 

Scotland,  consumption  of  ardent  spirits 
in,  i.  25  note  —  characteristics  of  her 
early  military  force,  68  —  want  of 
archery  in  it,  /'//. — character  of  its  civil 
wars,  83 — fidelity  to  the  pretender  in, 
225.  ii.  82 — extent  of  wastes  in,  330 
— its  general  aspect,  332 — its  agricul- 
tural produce,  331  —  its  population, 
335  —  iron-stone  and  coal  of.  346-- 
trials  for  sedition  in.  iii.  IS,  381 — law 
regarding  sedition,  385  note — Jhitrh 
fisheries  in,  460  —  effect  of  the  expulsion 
of  the  English  from,  iv.  51  !< — the  de- 
pots for  French  prisoners  in,  ix.  681 
— statistics  of  crime  in,  622  note,  623, 
096  —residence  of  the  (Jomte  d'Artois 
in.  xii.  518.  520. 

Scott,  Mr,  death  of.  at  Trafalgar,  vi.  466. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  i.  5,  iii.  396  note,  viii. 
2.  ix.  563.  6o2  note — resemblance  of, 
to  Montesquieu,  i.  155  note — on  the 
feudal  services  of  France.  200 — error 
of,  regai-ding  vice,  iii.  252  —  on  the 
Copenhagen  expedition,  viii.  268  note 

—  •a  class-fellow  of  Brougham's,  ix.  662 

—  desponding  views  of,   1812,   x.  291 
note — on  Wellington's  inactivity  before 
^  aterloo,  xiii.  637  note—  on  the  value 
of  historv,  xiv.  2i''2. 


Scott,  Sir  William,  on  maritime  law,  v. 
483 — on  neutral  rights,  vii.  133. 

Scott,  general,  xiii.  440. 

Scott,  Dr,  at  Nelson's  death,  vi.  470. 

Sculpture,  revival  of,  i.  5. 

Scylla,  fort  of,  captured  by  the  British, 
ix.  341. 

Scythians,  causes  of  the  independence 
of,  i.  9 — devastations  of  the,  in  Russia, 
x.  579— failure  of  all  invasions  of,  xi. 
215. 

Sea,  origin  of  the  laws  of  war  at,  v.  478, 
480 — decisive  character  of  actions  at, 
vi.  480  et  tscq. 

Sea  dykes  of  Holland,  the,  iii.  45C. 

Seahorse  frigate,  the,  xiii.  448. 

Sebastian,  see  San  Sebastian. 

Sebastiani,  general,  mission  of,  to  Egypt, 
and  correspondence  regarding  it,  vi. 
188 — entrance  of,  into  Vienna,  590 — 
Napoleon's  instructions  to  him  at  Con- 
stantinople, vii.  329 — envoy  to  Turkey 
in  1806,  431  — measures  to  induce  a 
rupture  with  Russia,  iii.  —  and  their 
success,  434 — ascendancy  obtained  at 
Constantinople,  438,  441 — his  dismis- 
sal demanded  by  Duckworth,  442 — 
defensive  preparations,  443 — instruc- 
tions of  Napoleon  regarding  the  parti- 
tion of  Turkey,  568 — revenue  bestowed 
on  him,  viii.  175  note  —  in  Spain,  ix. 
345 — victory  of,  at  Ciudad  Real,  401  — 
operations  before  Talavera,  422  —  at 
Talavera,  428  —  moved  against  Vene- 
gas,  437 — victory  at  Almonacid,  438 
--at  Ocana,  444 — placed  under  Soult, 
499  —  forces  the  Villa  Nueva,  502 — 
captures  Jaen,  &c..  ih. — occupies  Cor- 
dova, x.  45 — defeated  at  Jnkowo,  xi. 
35— at  Winkowo,  125 — forces  of,  1813, 
310  note — captures  a  convoy  at  Sprot- 
tau,  403-  anecdote  of,  583  —  forces 
under,  1M3,  xii.  631,  638  —  at  the 
Katzbach,  146— forces  at  Leipsic,  640 
- — operations  there,  214,  221  — at 
Hanau,  275— forces  of,  1814,  649— at 
Arcis-sur-Aube,  xiii.  116. 

Sebenico,  capture  of,  by  the  Austrians, 
xii.  313. 

Sechelles,  srr  Ilerault  de  Sechelles. 

Secret  police.  Napoleon's,  v.  2tS —  the 
Russian,  v.  5i'l. 

Secularisation,  system  of,  adopted  regard- 
ing the  (ierman  indemnities,  vi.  145—- 
agreed  to  by  Prussia,  iv.  l'.'9—its  in- 
iluenee  on  the  fate  of  Europe,  vi.  152 
—  its  injustice,  154. 

Sedan,  movement  at.  against  the  Assem- 
bly, ii.  23!»-  fortie.-.-  of.  465. 

Sedition,  trials  for,  in  Scotland.  1793, 
iii.  IS— measures  of  the  government 
against,  379  —  trials  for,  179!.  381  ct 
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Sedition,  continued. 

seq — law  regarding,  in  England  and 
Scotland,  385  note. 

Seditious  meetings,  act  against,  iv.  145 
tt  seq. 

Seeberg,  combat  at,  vii.  335. 

Segovia,  capture  and  recapture  of,  viii. 
402 — evacuated  by  the  French,  x.  372 
— contributions  on,  xi.  401. 

Seguier,  M  ,  i.  291  note. 

Seguire,  a  capitalist,  vii.  94. 

Segur,  marshal,  on  the  convocation  of 
the  Notables,  i.  328 — becomes  minister 
at  war,  347 — injudicious  measures  of, 
34S. 

Segur.  count,  i.  308 — on  the  liberal  ten- 
dency in  France,  357-  on  the  passion 
for  war,  ii.  451 — iii.  9. 

S^'gur,  count  Philippe  de,  negotiates  the 
surrender  of  Mack,  vi.  553 — taken  pri- 
soner at  Nasielsk,  vii.  312  —  revenue 
bestowed  on,  viii.  17(3  note  —  forces 
under,  1S14.  xii.  049. 

Seidlitz,  organisation  of  the  Prussian 
cavalry  by,  ii.  3S7. 

Seine,  passage  of  the,  by  Schwartzen- 
berg,  xiii.  110 — by  Bluchcr  in  1815, 
xiv.  SO. 

Seine,  statistics  of  births  in  department 
of,  xiv.  137. 

Sekoczyre,  battle  of,  iii.  522. 

Selbouette,  finances  of  France  under,  i. 
330  note. 

Seldon's  Petition  of  Rights,  i.  SO. 

Self  denying  ordinance  of  the  Assembly, 
the,  if.  97. 

Selim,  the  sultan,  vii.  -131  — preparations 
of,  against  the  British,  443 — perfidy  of 
Napoleon  toward,  482— dethronement 
of.  x.  403  —  his  death,  407. 

Self/,  conferences  between  Austria  and 
France  at,  iv.  542. 

Selvio,  pass  of,  iv.  43^.  439. 

Semele,  colonel,  vii.  300  note. 

Semlevo,  abandonment  of  trophies  of 
Moscow  at.  xi.  142. 

Setnonville,  M..  ii.  4.V.I. 

Scnarmont.  general, at  Friedland,  vii.  537. 
53S— at  Ocana.  ix.  4  13. 

Senate,  the  American,  xiii.  315. 

Senate,  the  French,  functions,  &c.,  of  the, 
v.  li'J:'..  2^5— pensions  of  the  members, 
228  --  debates  in,  on  the  life-consul- 
ship, vi.  05  if  .«"/. — answer  of  Napo- 
leon to,  cm  his  appointment.  09 — ac- 
ceptance of  the  new  constitution  by, 
7:!  change  in  its  constitution,  8" — 
decree  (if,  relative  to  the  trial  of  I'iche- 
L'nt.  &c..  3o7  proceedings  relative  to 
Napoleon's  assuming  the  crown.  33:*, 
345 — speech  of  Napoleon  to,  ISO  I.  300 
and  bf!'oro  his  departure  for  I'lin, 


453 — message  of  Napoleon  to,  on  the 
capture  of  Him,  557  —  deputation  to 
him  after  Jena,  vii.  208  —  new  con- 
scription voted  by,  273  —  and  again, 
370 — its  adulation  of  Napoleon,  viii. 
152,  550 — address  to  him  on  the  re- 
establishment  of  titles  of  honour,  174 
— act  of,  for  Josephine's  divorce,  ix. 
460 — decree  for  providing  a  regency, 
xi.  209 — new  conscription  voted,  270 
— meeting  of,  and  conscription  voted 
after  Leipsic,  xii.  390 — its  subservience 
to  Napoleon,  415 — views  in,  regarding 
him,  577  —  meeting  to  deliberate  011 
his  successor,  xiii.  ISO — appoint  a  pro- 
visional government,  V>.  —  speech  of 
Alexander  to,  187 — formally  dethrone 
Napoleon,  1 88  —  his  proclamation 
against  them.  198. 

Senate  of  Venice,  the,  see  Venice. 

Senegal,  subjugation  of  settlement  of,  by 
the  British,  ix.  339. 

Senhouse,  captain,  xiii.  403. 

Senio,  rout  of  the  papal  troops  at,  iv. 
130. 

Sennaar,  cataracts  of,  iv.  572. 

Sens,  Brienne  made  archbishop  of,  i.  339 
note,  309 — captured  by  the  Allies,  xii. 
525. 

Sepoy  force  in  India,  origin  and  compo- 
sition of  the,  vii.  012 — facility  with 
which  rai-ed.  013  —  their  rank  and 
character,  014- — their  heroism,  015, 
G1U— their  fidelity.  017  ct  scq. 

Septemes,  defeat  of  the  Marseillais  at, 
iii.  S9. 

Seraskier  pasha,  operations  of  the,  to  re- 
lieve Roudschouck,  x.  4 SI — defeated 
at  Battiu,  4S3— his  death,  4  SO. 

Serfdom,  prevalence  of.  under  the  An.'lo- 
Saxons,  i.  01 —  in  France.  90  —  pro- 
visions for  abolishing,  in  Poland,  ii. 
4<>2,  iii.  515  —  abolished  in  Prussia, 
viii.  234  —in  Russia,  ii.  4'>2,  vi.  525,  N. 
573  ct  «y. 

Sergent.  a  member  of  the  municipality, 
ii.  205  note  —  robbery  of  (lie  crown 
jewels  by.  209—  •  member  for  the  con- 
vention. 'J72. 

Serieuse  frigate,  destruction  of  the,  iv. 
Out. 

Seringapatam  threatened  by  Cornwall!.-, 
vii.  ii70  --battle  of.  077  --first  siego 
of,  ON>  -  invented  by  Harris,  viii. 
20— assault  and  capture  of,  29  ft  ?c</. 
• — Wellington  appointed  governor,  34. 

Serna,  combat  at,  x.  :'.09. 

Serra  Capriola,  duke  of.  viii.  044. 

Semis,  general,  at  Predial,  ix.  -7  -  de- 
feats Jdlachich,  2H— at  Kaab.  157.  159 
-  at  Wagram.  U'5.  1  '.'7  -forces  under, 
1SK>.  517— xii.  539. 


INDEX. 


Servavalle,  defeat  of  the  Austrians  at,  iv. 
98 — ca.itle  of,  captured  by  the  Allies, 
v.  101  — -  defeat  of  Eugene  at,  xii. 
311. 

Serrurier,  marshal,  early  history  and  cha- 
racter of,  iv.  48 — operations  of,  in  the 
Alps,  1794.  iii.  437 — at  Loano,  544 — 
at  Monteuotte,  iv.  f>l — defeats  Colli  at 
Mondovi,  50  —  operations  against 
Mantua,  67,  80,  81,  84 — raises  the 
siege,  89 — at  Medola,  94 — resumes  it, 
125 — its  surrender  to  him,  128,  129 — 
forces  under  him,  1797,  '285 — captures 
Gradisca,  294  —  operations  against 
Bayalitch,  295_at  Xeumarckt,  3t>2  — 
v.  27 — defeated  on  the  Adige,  29 — at 
Magnano.  31— defeated  and  surrenders 
at  Verderio,  54.  55 — on  the  19th  Bru- 
maire.  212 — created  marshal,  vi.  347 
— during  the  proceedings  for  setting 
aside  Napoleon,  xiii.  ISO. 

Servan,  M.,  becomes  minister  at  war.  ii. 
100  —  dismissed,  173  —  restored  to 
office,  230 —  directs  the  invasion  of 
Switzerland,  505. 

Servia,  allotted  to  Austria  by  Tilsit,  vii. 
500,  509  —  revolt  of,  under  C/.erny 
George,  436,  x.  402 — overrun  bv  the 
Turks,  472. 

Servicr,  the  abbe,  i.  ]  57. 

Servier,  general,  iv.  299,  304. 

Serviercs,  general,  viii.  170  note. 

Seslawiii,  a  Cossack  partisan,  xi.  19  !,  xii. 
520,  xiii.  130. 

Sespina,  defeat  of  Blake  at.  ix.  389. 

Sestri,  defeats  of  the  French  at,  v.  334. 
xiii.  94. 

Seven  Islands,  the  republic  of,  vii.  4S3. 

Severn  river,  the,  ii.  331. 

Severoli,  general,  x.  91 — joins  Suclict.  95 
--removed  to  Northern  Spain,  107 — 
defeat  of.  before  Re.LCgio,  xiii.  2n. 

Seviila.  ( iil  ile,  viii.  438. 

•Seville,  town  of,  viii.  403 — atrocities  at 
tin-  commencement  of  the  insurrec- 
tion. 4:17 — formation  of  .Junta  of,  438 
-  -their  proclamation  against  Napo- 
le"ii.  43'.'  note  — lead  assumed  by  them, 
439  -raptured  by  the  French,  ix.  5(>2 
-  occupied  bv  Soult,  x.  ;>",  45  — 
threatened  by  Blake,  173 — and  bv 
Murillo.  324. 

Sevre  river,  the,  ii.  OoO. 

Sewokhino,  occupied  bv  Wittgenstein, 
xi.  54. 

Seymour,  colonel,  at  Talavera,  ix.  -12S. 

Sexinne.  march  of  Napoleon   to,  xii.  -iliO 
oivu;  led  by  Blucher,  559. 

S.\v,  M.  dc.  counsel  for  Louis  XVI..  ii. 
3''3 — his  peroration,  3nl.  3n.">. 

S!,.:h  Aulum.  the  Mo^ul  cmp«-ror.  viii.  17. 
49,  58. 


Shakespeare,  justice  of  the  delineations 
of  vice  by,  iii.  252. 

Shannon,  capture  of  the  Chesapeake  by 
the,  xiii.  4(»1. 

Sharpe,  Granville,  arguments  of,  against 
the  Copenhagen  expedition,  viii.  259. 

Shaw,  colonel,  viii.  28. 

Shaw,  Sir  Charles,  i.  290  note. 

Sheaffe,  general,  at  Queenstown,  xiii.  388 
— defeated  at  York,  410. 

Sheerness,  arming  of,  during  the  mutinv, 
iv.  237. 

Sheffield,  population  of,  ii.  347  note. 

Shepeler,  colonel,  x.  153. 

Shepherd,  Mr  Sergeant,  ix.  Oil. 

Sherbrooke,  general  Sir  John,  at  Seriug- 
apatam,  viii.  31 — arrives  in  Portugal, 
ix.  343— at  the  Douro,  413_at  Tala- 
vera,  429 — operations  of,  in  the  Pen- 
obscot.  xiii.  45*1. 

Sheridan,  R.  B.,  arguments  of,  against 
the  war,  1794,  iii.  385 — his  conduct 
on  the  mutiny  of  the  fleet,  iv.  237 — 
supports  the  volunteer  system,  421 — 
cognisant  of  the  designs  of  the  Irish 
insurgents.  524  note-  on  the  volunteer 
system,  1803,  vi.  237 — supports  Pitt 
against  Addington,  250 — on  the  pro- 
secution of  Hastings,  vii.  664 — speech 
in  support  of  Spanish  patriots,  viii. 
452— ix.  590,  597. 

Sherlock,  general,  iv.  470. 

Shipping,  American,  statistics  of,  xiii. 
3U7,  485  —  British,  at  various  times,  ii. 
348  note— in  ISOo.  v.  209  note — 1793 
and  1801,  041)— 1802.  vi.  180—1801 
to  1830,  ix.  099 — employed  between 
her  and  various  nations,  700 — 1809  to 
1836  compared  with  currency,  x.  029 
— compared  with  revenue,  1814  and 
1840.  xi.401 — with  commerce.  &c..xii. 
40(5  note — employed  in  trade  with 
British  America,  xiii.  302 —  statistics 
of  it,  485 — since  the  peace,  xiv.  152 
153—1801  to  1822,  160— effect  of  the 
reciprocity  system  on.  184  ct  PCI.— 
French,  employed  by  St  Domingo,  i. 
121,  191— 17!>3  and  l^U.  v.  040— 
Prussian,  vii.  181. 

Shirvan,  regiment  of.  xii.  005. 

Shore,  Sir  John,  his  administration  in 
India,  vii.  (582  rt  .•«'/. — his  appreciation 
of  Wellington,  viii.  0. 

Shushcrin,  colonel,  xii.  511. 

Sliuvalolf,  count,  xii.  519. 

Siberia,  capabilities  of,  x.  503. 

Sicard,  the  abbe,  escape  of.  on  the  2d 
September,  ii.  255-  -proscribed  by  the 
Directory,  iv.  392,  ln5. 

Sicily,  royal  family  of  Naples  retire  to, 
iv.  5o:5  —  and  again  in  l>o.~>,  vii.  Io4  — 
its  retention  at  first  agreed  to  bv  Nu- 
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Sicily,  ronti inied. 

poleon,  158 — it  is  afterwai'ds  demand- 
ed by  him,  160 — his  views  regarding 
it,  163 — articles  of  Tilsit  regarding, 
566 — proposed  indemnity  for  it,  viii. 
290 — expedition  from  it  under  Stuart, 
is.  340 — proposals  of  Napoleon  regard- 
it,  1812,  x.  552 — subsidy  from  Britain 
to,  xi.  438 — representation  of,  at  con- 
gress of  Vienna,  xiii.  538. 

Sidiman,  action  at,  iv.  615. 

Sidmaratski,  general,  vii.  30(5. 

Sidmouth,  lord,  see  Addington. 

Sieberer,  a  Tyrolese  leader,  ix.  280. 

Sieg.  repulse  of  the  Austrians  at  the,  iv. 
1(52,  330. 

Sienna,  limited  extent  of  freedom  of,  i. 
33 — revolt  in,  against  the  French,  v. 
462. 

Sierra  Madre,  the,  x.  227. 

Siewers,  general,  x.  632. 

Sierra  Morena,  the,  viii.  402 — check  of 
the  French  at,  487 — Spanish  forces  it), 
ix.  501 — forcing  of,  by  Soult,  ib. — 
occupied  by  Mortier,  x.  45. 

Sierra  Nevada,  the,  x.  226  note. 

Sieves,  the  abbe,  his  pamphlet  on  the 
Tiers  Etat,  i.  3S6— sketch  of  his  early 
career.  387  note — his  character,  387 — 
joins  the  club  Montrouge,  473 — his 
opinion  of  the  club  Breton,  474 — pro- 
poses the  Tiers  Etat  constituting 
themselves  the  States  -  general,  482, 
487 — speech  of,  advocating  their  tak- 
ing tlie  name  of  National  Assembly, 
490 — heads  them  in  their  resistance, 
506  —  excuses  the  excesses  of  the 
peasantry,  586 — opposes  the  abolition 
of  tithes,  514,  598— against  church 
spoliation,  ii.  19 — a  member  of  the 
club  of  1789,  59 — his  views  regarding 
the  duke  of  Brunswick,  457 — a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  of  general  de- 
fence, 545  note — abjures  Christianity, 
iii.  179 — joins  the  Thcrmidorians,  5so 
— chosen  director,  but  declines,  iv. 
361 — afterwards  elected,  v.  179 — joins 
the  minority  there,  180 — in  the  Direc- 
tory, 1^2  — attack  by  the  Jacobins  on, 
IS'.i —  supports  the  closing  of  their 
clubs,  191 — attacks  of  the  press  on 
him,  and  his  views,  ih.,  192 — inclines 
to  support  Napoleon,  196.  197,  19S  — 
his  hatred  of  the  latter,  2""--  they 
resolve  to  act  together,  2"1 — measures 
concerted  between  them.  2o-_>.  205  — 
resigns,  211 — is  named  Consul,  'J12, 
•j-^ii — rupture  with  Napoleon  on  the 
constitution,  223—  -his  proposed  grand 
elector,  224  — retires  from  the  govern- 
ment. 228  -his  cupidity,  229— letter 
on  the  consular  constitution.  232  - 


his  jealousy  of  Napoleon,  283— votes 
for  the  recall  of  Louis  XVIII.,  xiii. 
230. 

Sigrnaringen,  combat  at,  v.  310. 

Sikhs,  the,  vii.  610,  632 — composition  of 
the  armies  in  the  war  with,  viii.  106. 

Silenguinsk,  regiment  of,  destroyed,  xii. 
529. 

Silesia,  province  of,  ii.  388,  vii.  178 — 
originally  part  of  Poland,  iii.  509  — 
population,  general  features,  &c.,  of, 
vi.  495,  498,  vii.  184  note — operations 
in,  1806,  273 — offered  by  Napoleon  in 
exchange  for  Galicia,  295 — fortresses 
of,  subdued,  325  et  seq. — Jerome  ap- 
pointed governor,  326 — sieges  in,  after 
Eylau,  496 — contributions  levied,  498 
— restored  to  Prussia  by  Tilsit,  558 
— continued  occupation  of  its  fort- 
resses by  the  French,  560,  viii.  278 — 
proposal  of  Napoleon  to  seize  it,  277 
— efforts  of  Prussia  to  secure  its  neu- 
trality, xi.  249 — forces  of  Blucher  in, 
325  —  again  offered  by  Napoleon  to 
Austria,  336 — operations  in,  1813,  xii. 
92 — movement  of  Napoleon  into,  94 — 
army  of,  see  Blucher. 

Silfesparre,  colonel,  x.  f>20. 

Silias,  heads  the  insurgents  in  Vene- 
zuela, x.  259. 

Silistria,  fortress  of,  x.  454,  461 — block- 
aded by  the  Russians,  473 — relieved, 
•ib. — captured.  476 — dismantled,  489. 

Sillery,  the  count,  a  member  of  the  club 
Montrouge,  i.  473 — during  the  revolt 
of  the  5th  Oct.,  623 — denounced  by 
Robespierre,  ii.  551  —  his  arrest  de- 
creed, 576 — his  death,  5*3. 

Silvain-Marechal,  a  Jacobin,  iv.  380. 

Silver,  produce  of,  in  South  America,  x. 
248,  027. 

Silvicra,  general,  forces  under,  1809,  ix. 
343—394.  395— at  Chaves,  4u5—  ope- 
rations against  Soult,  411. 

Simbschen,  general,  defeated  before  Alt- 
dorf,  v.  116 — and  at  Bourg  Kberach, 
417 — successes  against  Augercau,  435. 

Simeon.  M.,  vi.  34". 

Simoga.  capture.  &c.,  of.  vii.  077. 

Simon,  marquis  de,  viii.  591. 

Simon,  a  member  of  tin-  municipality, 
his  treatment  of  the  I'auphin,  iii.  161, 
til 5 —  his  evidence  on  the  queen's  trial, 
l'!5— his  execution,  354. 

SirnoneffVky,  regiment  of,  at  Culm,  xii. 
132. 

Simplon,  pass  of  the,  iv.  437,  439 — pass- 
age of  it  by  the  French,  v.  361 — road 
of  the.  vi.  143,  viii.  187,  281  —  arch,  at 
Milan,  vi.  396  —  its  sovereignty  as- 
sumed by  Napoleon,  x.  531 — occupied 
bv  the  Allies,  xii.  464. 
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Sinai,  visit  of  Napoleon  to,  iv.  017. 

Siuamari,  death  of  Collot  d'Herbois  nfc, 
iii.  590 — transportation  of  the  royalist 
leaders  to,  iv.  405. 

Sinclair,  commodore,  xiii.  423. 

Sinclair,  Sir  John,  ix.  045  note. 

Siuiavin,  admiral,  operations  of,  off 
Illyria,  vii.  328— defeats  the  Turkish 
fleet,  440 — viii.  306 — surrenders  to  the 
British,  537. 

Sinigaglia,  revolt  of,  from  Rome,  iv.  47'.). 

Sinking  fund,  state  of,  on  Pitt's  accession, 
vii.  9 — established  by  him,  13 — tables 
illustrating  it,  ih.  note — is  supported 
by  Fox,  15 — act  for  it  passed,  10 — is 
made  applicable  to  future  loans,  ib. — 
its  growth  to  1802,  vi.  182— modifica- 
tion of  it  in  1S02,  vii.  18 — amount  of 
debt  discharged,  19  it  ?e>/. — it  becomes 
exposed  to  obloquy,  20 — table  of  its 
decline  and  extinction,  23  note — argu- 
ments for  and  against  it,  23 — value  of 
the  .system  in  peace,  24 — its  distinctive 
merit,  20 — debt  discharged  since  the 
peace,  27 — the  only  way  of  reducing 
the  debt,  ih. — foresight  of  its  system, 
'-8 — tables  showing  its  operation,  29 
note — causes  which  induced  its  aban- 
donment, 30 — sacrificed  to  the  desire 
of  popularity.  31— benefits  had  it  been 
kept  up,  38  —  public  errors  which 
caused  its  abandonment,  39  —  lord 
Lansdowne  on  it,  55  —  Pitt's  views 
regarding  its  operation,  70  —effect  of 
popular  ascendancy  on  it.  77 — danger 
from  its  abandonment,  78 — changes  in 
it.  1  807.  412  —danger  to  it  from  Potty's 
financial  scheme,  418  i-t  ,->•'•</. — further 
mollification  of  it.  1S13,  xi.  Ul  if  xcq. 
— tables  connected  with  it,  CJ9,  0  to. 

Sion,  abbey  of.  iv.  44o — capture  of,  bv 
the  Swiss.  1<;1- --combats  at,  -108. 

Sire,  title  of,  renounced  in  France,  ii. 
113. 

Sislavin,  general,  xiii.  130. 

SiMiioudi.  M.,  during  the  Hundred  days, 
xiii.  Gu5 — works  of,  xiv.  145. 

Sisters  of  charity,  the,  vi.  2. 

Sistowa,  treaty  of,  ii.  4ii,S — capture  of.  by 
the  Russian-,  x.  480  -destroyed.  IN7. 

Six  edicts  of  Turgot,  the.  i.  2s',.1  —  are  re- 
pealed. 29(5. 

Suako\\>ky.  general,  det\at. •<!  by  Suwar- 
i\.lf.  iii.  52:>  •  capture. 1,  52  1. 

Skerret,  general,  at  Tarragona,  x.  75-- 
at  Tarifa,  197  -at  l>crgen-op-/uom. 
xiii.  >  wounded.  In. 

Skrynecki,  general,  iii.  521.  v.  "92. 

Slade,  general,  defeat  of  the  ih'itish 
eavalry  under,  x.  3:>lii. 

Slane's  valley,  burial  of  Napoleon  at,  xiv. 
197. 


Slapiner  Joch,  combat  at  the,  v.  39. 

Slave  trade,  debates  on  the  abolition  of 
the,  vii.  395  ct  xnj. — is  carried,  403 — 
its  increase  and  present  state,  404,  ix. 
004  note — arrangements  of  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna  regarding,  xiii.  550. 

Slaves,  early  condition  of,  and  its  advan- 
tages, i.  7 — their  present  condition  in 
the  East,  &c.,  8 — difficulties  in  the  way 
of  their  emancipation  in  level  coun- 
tries, 9 — causes  which  bring  it  about, 
ih. — neglect  of  them  under  the  feudal 
system,  23 — ferocity  of  insurrections 
of,  50 — numbers  of,  in  England  under 
the  Saxons,  61 — their  depressed  con- 
dition there,  74  —  outbreak  of  them 
under  Tyler,  ib. — their  condition  in 
Spanish  America,  x.  244 — their  num- 
ber in  the  United  States,  xiii.  282 — 
incited  by  the  British  to  revolt,  442. 

Slavery,  origin  of  it,  i.  7 — is  not  at  first 
an  evil,  ib. — causes  which  perpetuate 
it,  9 — and  those  which  extinguish  it, 
ib.  ct  sci/. — its  extent  in  ancient  Greece, 
11 — and  during  the  fall  of  Home,  13 — 
the  lot  of  the  vanquished  under  the 
northern  barbarians,  14,  15 — its  influ- 
ence in  retarding  improvement,  24 — 
first  checked  by  Christianity,  36  — 
prevalence  of  it  in  England,  61 — its 
universality  among  the  Gauls,  85  — 
and  the  Franks,  88 — checked  by  the 
institution  of  boroughs,  90 — emanci- 
pation from  it  should  be  gradual,  116 
— its  influence  in  arresting  progress, 
131 — contrast  between  it  in  North 
and  South  America,  x.  243 — its  pre- 
valence in  Poland,  iii.  492,  494  • — 
provision  for  its  abolition  there,  515 — 
its  features  and  advantages  in  Russia, 
x.  573 — abolished  in  St  Domingo,  ii. 
102,  vi.  llo — its  extent  in  the  United 
States,  xiii.  319 — opposition  to  its 
abolition  there,  350  —  supported  by 
the  clergy.  321  note. 

Sleswick,  occupation  of,  by  the  Swedes, 
xiii.  5oJ. 

Slopes  of  the  Cardinal,  pass  called,  v.  442. 

Smith,  Adam,  ix.  502 — on  the  tendency 
of  the  Isth  century,  ii.  35S — on  the 
natiuii;'l  debt.  vii.  7— «'ii  the  produce 
of  the  precious  metals  in  South  Ame- 
lica,  x.  25o — on  the  value  of  the  navi- 
gation laws.  xiv.  l'!5. 

Smith,  colonel,  combats  of.  with  Hyder 
Ali.  vii.  015.  OC1  note — defeated  by 
llolkar,  viii.  7!'  —  defeats  Meer  Khan. 


Smith,  general,  at  Durrenstem.  vi.  .>v.> — 
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Smith,  admiral  Sir  Sidney,  parentage  and 
early  history  of,  iv.  626  note  —  at  the 
siege  of  Toulon,  iii.  120,  121 — defen- 
sive preparations  at  Acre,  iv.  627  — 
captures  the  French  flotilla,  &c.,  ib.  ct 
*n/.  —repulse  of  the  French,  634— ope- 
rations subsequent  to  the  siege,  639 — 
communicates  to  Napoleon  the  state 
of  Europe,  649 — v.  561  —convention 
of  El  Arish,  562,  563  note — offers  to 
carry  it  into  effect,  571—578,  vi.  193— 
operations  against  the  French  tlotilln, 
227  note  —  defeats  the  Dutch  flotilla, 
425  —  captures  Capri,  and  threatens 
Naples,  vii.  107  —  destruction  of  the 
Turkish  fleet  by,  440 — operations  in 
the  Tagus,  viii.  311,  314 — removes  the 
royal  family  from  Portugal,  315. 

Smith,  Spenser,  affair  of.  vi.  258. 

Smolensko,  once  the  frontier  town  of 
Russia,  x.  597  —  defensive  preparations 
at,  1812,  610— junction  of  the  Russian 
armies  at,  xi.  16,  37 — arrival  of  Napo- 
leon, &c.,  37  —  retreat  of  the  main 
Russian  army  from,  40 — battle  of,  41 — 
burning  of  it,  43  —  entry  of  the  French, 
&c.,  44 — grief  occasioned  by  its  aban- 
donment, ih.  —  state  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  in,  51  — advance  of  Victor  to, 
54--the  hospitals  withdrawn  to,  120 
— retreat  of  Eugene  to,  151  — arrival 
at,  during  the  retreat,  152 — and  con- 
tinuation of  it  from  thence,  160  ct  scq. 

Smoliantzy,  battle  of.  xi.  156. 

Sinorgoni,  Napoleon  leaves  the  army  at, 
xi.  182,  256 — battle  of,  187 — strength 
of  the  French  on  reaching,  188  note. 

Smugglers  of  Catalonia,  the,  viii.  408. 

Smyth,  general,  xiii.  389. 

Suodgrass,  major,  at  San  Sebastian,  xi. 
542,  514,  546. 

Sobie^ki,  John,  ii.  393—  deliverance  of 
Vienna  by.  vi.  492,  589 — his  exploits, 
iii.  510 — his  efforts  and  anticipations 
regarding  Poland,  511 — its  power  ex- 
tinguished with  him,  512. 

Sobtrtl,  fort.  ix.  520. 

Social  contract,  Rousseau's,  i.  169. 

Society,  origin  of  separate  classes  of,  i.  6, 
16  —  influence  of  the  discovery  of 
printing  on,  40-— collision  between  its 
classes  inevitable.  13d,  136 — its  state 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, ii.  -in]— in  (iivat  Britain,  352  — 
in  France  on  Napoleon's  accession,  vi. 
1  —his  reconstruction  of  it.  2  <f  :••<>/. — 
in  Paris.  l.M>2,  73 — peculiar  construc- 
tion of  it  in  Poland,  iii.  494. 

Societies,  treasonable,  in  Great  Britain, 
1792.  ii.  442. 

Socorro,  revolt  of.  x.  261. 

Soissons,    proposed  transference  of  the 


assembly  to,  i.  525 — camp  at,  ii.  469 
—  panic  of  the  French  at,  474  — 
stormed  by  the  Allies,  xii.  541  et  seq. 
— evacuated,  544— capitulates  to  them, 
595  —  Napoleon  repulsed  at,  601 — 
occupied  by  him,  620. 

Sokoluitz,  combat  at,  vi.  615. 

Sokoluitzki,  general,  ix.  166, 167,  xii.  631 . 

Solado,  river,  x.  210. 

Solano,  marquis  of,  vi.  475,  viii.  318 — 
murdered,  433. 

Soldau,  defeat  of  the  Prussians  at,  vii.  320. 

Soleure,  democratic  revolt  at,  iv.  455 — 
patriotic  spirit  of,  457 — captured  by 
the  French,  458 — contributions  levied 
on  it,  462,  469,  notes—  occupied  by  the 
French,  1802,  vi.  171. 

Solignac,  general,  at  Yiineira,  viii.  530, 
531 — vehemence  of,  against  Napoleon, 
xiv.  76. 

Solkowsky,  general,  iv.  556. 

Solsona,  capture  of,  by  Macdonald,  x. 
50. 

Soltikoff,  general,  iii.  517. 

Somatenes  of  Catalonia,  the,  viii.  505. 

Sombreuil,  M.  de,  on  the  14th  July,  i. 
535,  536 — escape  of,  on  the  2d  Sep- 
tember, ii.  255 — his  execution,  iii.  277. 

Sombreuil,  M.  de,  during  the  Quiberon 
expedition,  iii.  551,  555,  556 — capitu- 
lates, 557 — his  death,  560. 

Sombreuil,  mademoiselle  de,  ii.  255,  iii. 
304. 

Somerset,  lord  Edward,  at  Salamanca,  x. 
361  — at  Orthes,  xiii.  46,  50— at  Water- 
loo, xiv.  10,  17,  27,  29. 

Somerset,  lord  Fitzroy,  xi.  526. 

Sommariva,  general,  organisation  of  the 
Tuscan  insurrection  by,  v.  412,  413 — 
operations  in  Tuscany,  462,  463. 

Sonimepuis,  skirmish  at,  xiii.  125 — coun- 
cil of  the  Allies  at,  1*26. 

Sommerda,  night  of  Frederick-William 
to,  vii.  231. 

Somo-Sierra  pass,  the,  viii.  400 — forced 
by  Napoleon,  587. 

Songs,  general,  viii.  176  note. 

Sophie,  elopement  of,  with  Mirabeau,  i. 
452— his  letters  to  her,  ib.  453. 

Sophocles,  his  delineations  of  vice,  iii. 
'\V 

Soraorcn,  battle  of.  xi.  526  it  scj. 

Sorata,  massacre  at,  x.  253. 

Snrbier.  general,  at  Borodino,  xi.  75 — at 
Leipsie,  xii.  252. 

S.iubrani.  trial  and  execution  of.  iii.  603. 

Soiiehu,  cruelties  of.  ii.  624 — his  death, 


ham,  general,  defeat  of  Clairfait  by, 


1791,  iii.  413— battle  of  Turcoing,  41: 


--at  Ostrach,  v.  1  6— at  Stockach,  1 8. 1 9 


attacked  bv  Krav.  1SOO.  316 
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of  Rovira  and  Claros  by,  ix.  387  —  re- 
moved to  North  of  Spain,  x.  107  — 
operations  under,  1811,  183 — joins 
Clau.sel,  393 — during  the  retreat  from 
Burgos,  399 — joins  Soult,  400  —  at 
Liitzen,  xi.  355,  356— at  Bautzen,  38!), 
391— forces  under,  1813,  xii.  630,  638 
— at  the  Katzbach,  143,  145  —  forces 
at  Leipsic,  640  —  at  Mockern,  228, 
240. 

Souhama,  defeat  of  the  Mamelukes  at, 
iv.  642. 

Soulavie,  account  of  Egalite  by,  i.  213 
note. 

Souleyman,  assassination  of  Klebcr  by, 
v.  569. 

Sonlier,  colonel,  an  associate  of  Malet's, 
xi.  260,  262. 

Soult.  Jean  do  Dieu,  marshal,  duke  of 
Dalmatia,  parentage  and  early  history 
of,  iv.  162  note — his  character,  xi.  510 
—  operations  of.  1796,  iv.  162  —  at 
Stockach,  v.  17.  19  —  in  Switzerland, 
1799,  37— at  Zurich,  42 — successes  of, 
against  Hotxo,  120,  128  —  forces  and 
position  of,  1800,  327  —  defeated  at 
Montenotte,  and  driven  back  on  Genoa, 
330  —  operations  before  it,  332 — driven 
back  to  Voltri,  333 — and  into  Genoa, 
334  —  recaptures  fort  of  Two  Brothers. 
337 — successful  sally  from  Genoa,  338 
— defeated  and  taken  in  a  second.  339, 
340  —  suppresses  the  revolt  in  Pied- 
mont, 462  —  overruns  Naples.  466  — 
corps  under.  &c..  in  army  of  England, 
vi.  231.  276 — created  marshal,  347 — 
corps  under.  1  s"5,  452  note — direction 
of  his  march.  533 — movement  to  Muck's 
roar.  539— advances  to  Augsburg,  542  — 
captures  Mcmniingen,  and  further  suc- 
cesses. 515 — 5vJ  —  operations  against 
Bagiathion.  59^  --advances  to  Auster- 
litx.  606  -—operations  there.  61  1.  61  !. 
616,  61S,  621 — occupies  Brannau.  vii. 
147  —  commands  tin-  fourth  cerps, 
1  ->i'6.  196  note  -movements  of.  before 
Jena,  2"5  —  at  Jena.  215.  21s.  22"  - 
defeats  Kalkreuth.  235.  236  —  captures 
Magdeburg,  236.  210  —  operations 
against  Bineher,  217  -at  l.ubeek.  'Jl:i 
—his  preparations  for  passim,'  the  Vis- 
tula.  3U5  -further  movemeins,  311 — • 
op'Ta'ions  against  Lcstocq.  <!:e..  32", 
339.3  !"  — at  Lnndsbcrg.  343-  at  Eylau, 
315  note.  31'.',  3.VJ  -  his  winter-quar- 
ter.-. 365  further  movements  of,  51", 
517  check  of.  at  \Volfendorf,  517  - 
at  HciUbiT_'.  52o.  522 —  SUIT,  hder  -if 
KonL's'iier.:  to,  .VI 5  —revenue  l>e>to\\.  d 
on,  viii.  1  75  note---  moves  to  V\  est  i'ru-- 
sia.  32S  -  -  corps  under.  572  note — at 
Reyno-a.  581  -further  operatioiis  in 


Spain,  587,  596 — movements  of  Moore 
against  him,  599  —  and  his  prepara- 
tions, 600 — pursuit  of  the  British  by, 
605 — declines  battle  at  Lugo,  609 — his 
position  at  Corunna,  612  —  battle  of 
Corunun,  613  —  captures  Fcrrol  and 
(Jorunna,  619 — ix.  345 — operations  in 
Galicia,  390 — forces  of,  for  invading 
Portugal,  392  —  marches  on  Oporto, 
393 — storming  of  it,  396 — joined  by 
Ney,  399  —  his  inactivity  at  Oporto, 
404  —  complicated  intrigues  in  his 
army,  405  —  Wellington  advances 
against  him,  412 — is  defeated  on  the 
Douro,  413 — his  danger  and  measures 
to  exti'icate  himself,  416 — his  disas- 
trous retreat.  417 — rejoins  Ney,  and 
cruelties  of  his  troops,  418 — threatens 
Wellington's  rear  alter  Talavcin,  422, 
432 — advances  to  Almaraz,  436 — ap- 
pointed major-general  in  Spain,  437 
— at  Ocana,  444 — formation  of  army 
of  Andalusia  under,  499 — conquest  of 
that  province,  501  ct  tier/. — arrives  be- 
fore Cadi/.  504 — operations  in  Estre- 
ruadura,  535 — captures  Olivenza,  and 
begins  the  siege  of  Badajos,  [h.,  536  — 
defeats  Mendizabol,  536 — captures  Bu- 
dajos,  537  —  retires  to  Andalusia,  538 

—  constituted  governor  of    Southern 
Spain,  x.   33 — forces  under,  in   Anda- 
lusia, 3 7- -siege  of  Cadiz.  40 — converts 
it  into  a  blockade.  45 — occupies  Seville, 
il>.  —  atrocious  proclamation   by  him, 
which   he  recalls.   46  —  forces  under, 
1S11,  114 — cruelties  of,  130— advances 
to    relieve    Badajos,    15"  —  battle    of 
Albuera,  151    d  .-•*•</. — his  retreat.   ]62 

—  errors    committed    by  him,   163  — 
reinforcements    sent    him.   166  —  ad- 
vances to  the  Guadiana,    I'll) —  joins 
Marrnont,  and   enters    Badajos,   th.  — 
declines   battle  on  the  Caya,  171  — le- 
tires  toward  Seville.  172 — movements 
against  Blake.  173     successes  in  K<  \\  :a 
and   Murcia.  174 — victory  at  Ba/.i,  i1'. 
— -trn>tcd  with  guarding  Badajos.  178    - 
plans  for  invading  the  Aleutej  >.  1  -2 — 
expedition  against  Tarit'a.  196  —  details 
of  his  f.,r.- 's.  Isll.  623     preparations 
for      defending      Budajos.     296  —  ap- 
proaches it.  312-    retreats   on   its   cap- 
ture.   32!  —  hi.-    cavahy   defeated   at 
l~s:i'_'re.    ''<>.    -attack  on   him    dc.-i-ned 
by  Wellington.  325     Utter   fiom    Na- 
poleon   to.   on    the     faii     of     Ba-lajos, 
32!'    note  —  reinforces    Hio'iit,    :' 
plans   the   invasion    of     I'ortn-.ral.   a;.i 
forces  for  it.  310 — ordered  to  evacuate 
Andalusia.    372  —  his    abandonment    .,;' 
it.   37!'-      hi-   views.    3>i  --  which  are, 
ovcrm'cd.   3b-j  —  charge    brouirh:.   !>v 
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Soult,  continued. 

Joseph  against  him.  383  —  captures 
Chinchilla,  and  advances  to  Madrid, 
395  — joined  by  Souham,  and  move- 
ments round  Salamanca,  400 — refuses 
battle  there,  401  —  attempts  to  out- 
flank Wellington,  402 — gives  up  pur- 
suit, 404 — goes  into  winter-quarters,  ib. 
—at  Bautzen,  xi.  383 — 468 — Joseph's 
jealousy  of  him,  and  his  recall,  476 — 
pillage  of  paintings  by,  in  Spain,  488 — 
sent  as  commauder-in-chief  to  Spain, 
515,  xii.17 — forces  there,  and  their  con- 
dition, xi.  516,  641 — measures  for  re- 
organising the  army.  517 — his  plans  and 
proclamation,  518 — battle  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, 520  et  seq.  -battle  of  Soraoreu, 
527  et  scq. — his  subsequent  movements, 
531 — his  disastrous  retreat.  534 — nar- 
row escape  at  Estavan,  535  —  disaster 
at  Echalar,  537 — results  of  the  battles, 
and  his  conduct  in  them.  538  — 
attempts  to  relieve  San  Sebastian,  552 
— battle  of  San  Marcial,  553 — forces 
under  him,  1813,  xii.  51 — his  position, 
339— battle  of  the  Bidassoa,  340  — 
designs  for  re-entering  Spain,  350  — 
his  position  on  the  Nivelle,  352  — 
defeated  there.  354  ct  scq. — his  position 
on  the  Nive,  364 — again  defeated  there, 
366  et  scq. — desertion  of  the  Germans 
from  him,  372  —  battle  of  St  Pierre, 
374  ct  scq. — his  winter-quarters,  381  — 
reflections  on  these  battles,  383 — and 
on  his  conduct,  384  —  forces  under 
him.  1814,  418  note,  650— bis  difficul- 
ties, xiii.  32 — reduction  of  his  forces, 
33 — their  position.  38-  plans  proposed 
by  him.  ib. —  defeated  on  the  Adour, 
ib.  ct  fcq.— falls  back  to  Orthes.  43— 
battle  of  Orthes,  15  <•>  *<q.  —  retires 
toward  Tarbes,  51  — combat  at  Aire. 
52 — counter  proclamation  to  that  of 
An^oulcme,  57 — check  at  Pan.  58 — 
battle  of  Tarbes,  GO —  results  '..f  the 
campaign,  61 — his  position  at  Ton- 
luu«e.  68 — first  attempt  against  it.  G!' 
—  advantages  of  his  position.  k<\.  71, 
73 — forces  under  him,  75 -battle  of 
Toulouse.  76  et  .<"/.  —  evacuates  it.  >5 
convention  with  Wellington.  87—  his 
conduct  in  this  campaign.  '.'I  -  his 
fidelity  to  Napoleon.  212  minister  at 
war  under  Louis  XVIII..  531 — monu- 
ment erected  at  Quibcn.n  by.  ib. 
proclamation  on  the  return  from  KIL;.. 
575  —  dismissed  from  "f!u-f.  ."'77 
major-general  during  the  Waterloo 
campaign,  and  proclamation  by  hii", 
'120  -at  Waterloo,  xiv.  13  hisinsti  11.-- 
tioijs  to  (irouihy.  K  -ad  vocal'  .-:  the 
surrender  of  l';n is,  7'.'.  '•3. 


Soult,  Pierre,  xi.  642— at  Orthes,  xiii.  44 
— at  Toulouse,  80  note. 

Sound,  passage  of  the,  by  the  British,  v. 
521,  524. 

South,  direction  of  conquest  from  the 
North  to,  xi.  103. 

South  America,  influence  of  the  French 
revolution  on,  i.  1 — conduct  of  Great 
Britain  regarding,  306  note  —  British 
expedition  to,  1806,  vii.  129  —  and 
again,  1807,  423 — effect  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Cortes  on,  x.  2 — provisions  of 
the  Cortes  regarding,  22 — extent,  &c., 
of  it,  205 — its  geographical  divisions, 
ib.  —  district  of  the  Andes,  ib.  —  the 
Pampas,  206  — the  plateau  of  Brazil, 
•208 — its  rivers,  209— characters  of  its 
inhabitants,  212  —  description  of  the 
Pampas,  216 — effects  of  the  want  of 
the  cow  and  horse  on  it,  218  —  its 
forest  region,  220 — its  mountains,  221 
— its  productions,  222 — fertility  of  the 
soil,  224  —  its  empires,  &c.  :  Mexico, 
226  ;  Brazil,  230  ;  Patagonia,  232— its 
inhabitants  when  invaded  by  the 
Spaniards,  234  —  their  easy  subjugation, 
235 — effects  of  the  introduction  of  the 
cow,  &c.,  236 — rise  of  a  nomad  race, 
ib. — the  introduction  of  iron,  and  inter- 
mixture of  Spanish  blood,  237 — influ- 
ence of  the  missions,  238 — and  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  239  —  state  of 
religion  and  education,  240 — the  popu- 
lation, its  classes,  &c.,  241 — the  slaves, 
243 — the  Gauchos,  246  —  increase  of 
cattle,  247 — the  mines,  and  their  pro- 
duce at  various  times,  248 — system  of 
government.  251 — restrictions  to  which 
subject,  252 — monopolisingspiritof  the 
home  government.  254 — its  commerce 
before  the  revolution.  255 — first  cause 
of  the  severance  from  Spain,  256  — 
resistance  to  the  usurpation  of  Napo- 
leon, 257  —  causes  which  led  to  the 
revolt,  258 — measures  for  its  suppres- 
sion, 26*1  —  final  breach  with  the 
mother  country,  261—  spread  of  the 
insurrection.  262 — atrocities  character- 
ising it.  //<.,  26»j  -  reaction  ajrainst  it. 
caused  by  the  earthquake  of  Caraccas. 
2'!2  — formation  ol'the  British  auxiliary 
force.  26!)  —  independence  of  Chili 
secured,  271 — contest  in  Peru.  275- 
disastrous  effects  of  the  revolution, 
2^2.  xiv.  215—  failure  of  the  mines, 
diminutionof  the  population ,&c.,x.  2^-1 
influence  of  this  on  Great  Britain. 
2--5  —prospects  of  the  Spanish  race  in. 
'j ••?  -—  uhiiN;'te  improvement  of.  bv 
suffi-ri':!'.  '.jsy-jts  commerce  before 
an.'  niti  r  the  revolution,  'i2(!  —  produco 
of  i:-  mini  :.  !  *-":•  to  1  --21,  027  c.'  «•'/. 
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South  Beveland,  incorporation  of,  with 

France,  ix.  4S1. 
Southern   Europe,   comparison  of,   with 

Northern,  ii.  403. 
Southern  Germany,  attachment  to  the 

papacy  in,  xi.  '281. 
South  Russia,  devastation  of  the  Tartars 

in,  x.  579. 

Southern  cross,  the,  x.  207. 
Southey,  Robert,  ix.  50;!. 
Souvenirs  de  Mirabeau,  Dumont's,  i.  456 

note. 

Souza,  colonel  Lopez  de,  viii.  51  5. 
Spahis  of  Turkey,  the,  x.  45U. 
Spain,  influence  of  the  Moorish  wars  in, 
i.  '2 — early  independence  of  the  baron*, 
'21 — degeneracy    of    the    Gothic  and 
Moorish    conquerors  of,   23  —  private 
wars  of  the  nobles,  26 — decline  of  the 
feudal  liberty  in,  '27 — naval  forces  of, 
at  the  beginning   of  the  war,   125 — 
effect  of  lung-continued  peace  on,  138 
— difference  with  Great  Britain  in  17^!', 
ii.   30 — her  navy  in  1792,  356  note  — 
her  state,  398 — character  of  the  people. 
399 —  character   and  strength  of  the 
army,  400 — a  party  to  the  treaty  of 
Mantua,   412 — feelings  in,  on  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the   constitution,    418  — 
war  declared  against  her  by  France, 
522  —  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  1793, 
iii.  23 — campaign  of  1793  on  frontiers, 
83  ct  w/.— that  of  1794,  and  difficulties 
of  the  government.  438  ct  seq — invaded 
by  the  French,  441  — proposes  peac.-, 
442  —  negotiations  in   1794,446 — her 
depressed  condition.  1795.  535 —  ope- 
rations in,  547 — treaty  of   Bale,  548, 
iv.  lio  —  treaty  of  St  Ildefonso,  and 
declaration     of     war     against     Great 
Kritain.  2o3 —  grounds  of  the  latter. 
204   note  —  naval  preparations,   17'.'7. 
232 —- treaty  with    France.    lN'1.   for 
spoliation   of  FortiiuMl,  v.   61^ — inva- 
sion of  Portugal  by  her.  612 — treaty  of 
Abrantes  between  them,  i>>.  —  Lucii  n 
Buonaparte  sent  ambassador  to,  vi.  1  1 
• — Napoleon's  severity  toward  her.  21 'i 
—  treaty  with   France,  lio:.;,  -232---dis- 
cusaions  between  her  and  Great  Britain, 
2>3-    her  secret  hostile  preparations, 
2^5— capture  of  the  treasure  frigates, 
and  declaration  of  war.  2S7     her  mani- 
festo. 2,s>  note— debates  in  parliament 
on  the  subject.  2>9  ( /  .«•'/.  — review  of 
the  conduct  of  the  parties.  295 — con- 
vtnti.'ii  with   Fran-e  !'"!•  the  invasion 
of  FiiL'land,  426 —conduct  of  the  in- 
habitants  after    Trafalgar.    47.") —  hi  r 
subservience  to  Napoleon  ;;;;er  Au-ter- 
lit/.  vii.   -'•'> — liis  d'-Mu'iis  on  her  hinted 
at  in  1  Ml.'j.  1  62     he  proposes  an  indem- 


nity for  Sicily  from  her,  163 — her  long 
subservience  to  France,  193 — indicates 
hostile  designs,  19 4— demands  of  Napo- 
leon on,  and  auxiliary  from  her,  476 — 
war  subsidy  paid  by  her,  493. 

Secret  articles  of  Tilsit   regarding, 
565,  viii.  284,  296 — views  of  Napoleon 
on,  2!!9 — indignation  roused  against 
him,   291  —  premature    proclamation 
against  France,  293 — the  dethronement 
of  the  king  resolved  on  by  Napoleon, 
294— character  of  the  king,  &c.,  299 
—  commencement   of  Ferdinand's  in- 
trigues, 302  —  the  treaty  of  Fontaine- 
bleau,  3*>4 — invasion  of  Portugal  by 
her,   313,  320  —  arrest   of  Ferdinand, 
322 — entrance  of  the  French  troops, 
327 — treacherous  seizure   of  the   for- 
tresses, 329  —  the  cession  of  northern, 
demanded  by   Napoleon,  335  —  over- 
throw of  Godoy,  339  —  abdication  of 
Charles  IV.,  341 — continued  advance 
of  the  French,  343 — reception  of  Fer- 
dinand during  his  journey  to  Bayoune, 
352  —  Napoleon's  embarrassment  re- 
garding her,  353  —  first  symptoms  of 
resistance   to  him,   360 — his  views  as 
communicated  to  Murat.  359  note  — 
excitement  on  the  massacre  at  Madrid, 
369  —  abdication    of   Charles    IV.    at 
Bayoune,  381 — and  of  Ferdinand,  &c., 
3s3  —  the    crown    offered   to    Joseph. 
Buonaparte,   385  —  he   is   proclaimed 
king,  387 — perfidy  which  characterised 
the  conduct  of  Napoleon.  388  i/w/. — 
ultimate  punishment  of  his  conduct. 
391 — its  state  at  the  opening  of  the 
war.  3'.':) — memorable  events  of  which 
it  has  been  the  theatre,  !'>. — uniform 
guerilla  character  of  its  warfare,  397— 
causes  of  this,  39S — its  general  charac- 
ter, 399-- extent,  population,  revenue, 
&e.,    4oo  —  mountain,    ranges,    40]  — 
principal  towi.s.  40:3  —  and  population 
of  the.-e,    i'i.    note  —  resolution    with 
which  they  have  been  defended.  4o:5  — 
want  of  amalgamation  among  its  r.ice-. 
4o5 — promotion  of  the  means  of  de- 
fence by  this  disunion,  4"6 — corruption 
of  the  nobility,  and   effects  of  entails, 
4o7  —  rotate  of  the  ]  e.isantry,    4o,S  — 
their  general  wellbeing,  409  —  popula 
lion  returns.  <l>.  note -- influence  r.nd 
character  of  the  church,  llo — its  in;hi- 
ence  on  the  c<>nte.-t  with  Franco.  Ill 
—  alliance  of  the  thron".  church,  and 
people,  412 — absence  "t  revclutii.nary 
pa. -si  on.  /''.—  character  and  com  posit  inn 
of  the  French  army  in.   11  i  —  strength 
of  the  Uritl-h.   !l«i-— difficulty  < if  keep- 
ing a  large  force  tog' -t  her,  424     posit  it  d: 
and  advantage.'  of  the  British  troops. 
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Spain,  continued. 

426  —  her  own  military  force,  427 — 
character  of  its  officers,  428 — amount, 
&c.,  of  the  French  forces,  430  —  com- 
mencement of  the  insurrection,  431 — 
atrocities  characterising  it  at  first,  4H3 
— proclamation  of  the  Junta  of  Seville, 
439  note — meeting  of  the  notables  at 
Bayonne,  who  support  Napoleon,  443 
— constitution  given  by  Napoleon,  445 
— proceedings  of  the  notables,  Napo- 
leon, &c.,  440' — ministry  appointed  by 
Joseph,  448  —  rejoicings  in  Great 
Britain  on  the  insurrection,  451  — 
speeches  in  parliament  in  support  of 
it,  452  —supplies  sent  out,  457 — mis- 
appropriation of  these,  458  —  Napo- 
leoii's  first  measures  against  the  insur- 
rection, 459 — effect  of  the  capitulation 
of  Baylen,  497 — rejoicings  on  their  suc- 
cesses. 512  —  neglect  of  preparations, 
ib. — disarming  of  her  troops  in  Por- 
tugal, 513 — formation  of  the  central 
junta,  547 — its  character,  549 — miser- 
able condition  of  the  soldiery,  550  — 
impression  made  on  Napoleon  by  his 
disasters  in,  554 — his  forces  and  arrival 
in,  571 — positions  of  the  patriots,  573 
—  his  measures  for  tranquillising  it, 
592 — suppression  of  convents,  &c.,  593 
— reflections  on  the  campaign  of  l&nS, 
622. 

Treaty  with  Great  Britain  18<"»9.  ix 
315  — -the  British  government  resolve 
on  continuing  the  contest  in,  3u7  — 
state  of  affairs,  forces,  &c.,  3415 — French 
forces  in,  344  —  effect  of  the  treaty 
with  Britain,  315 — Napoleon's  expec- 
tations of  its  subjugation,  392  — the 
campaign  of  1809,  and  its  results,  446' 
— causes  of  its  disasters,  447 — differ- 
ent modes  of  carrying  on  the  war  by 
the  belligerents,  449— conduct  of  the 
ruleis  and  generals.  452  — discussions 
in  parliament  on  the  war.  ISln.  4S>>  — 
Napoleon's  preparations  fur  campaign 
of  LSI  M,  498— -reinforcements  to.  il>. — 
contributions,  and  exactions  of  the 
French,  499  —  interception  of  its  re- 
venues by  the  generals.  500  —  Wel- 
lington's opinion  of  the  native  troops, 
511  -his  dillic-ulties,  512. 

State  of  the  French  troops,  Isl",  x. 
29 — organisation  of  military  govi.ru- 
ineuts  by  Napoleon.  3d.  32  — his  de- 
signs for  its  dismemberment  first  an- 
nounced, and  efforts  of  Joseph  to  pro- 
vent  this,  :il  the  latter  resigns,  but 
resumes  the  crown.:',:',  --his  return,  and 
secret  treaties  with  Napoleon. '.',  I-  con- 
dition of  the  French  in,  3>i  -numbers, 
disposition,  «.v.c.,  of  their  troops,  "7  - 


and  of  the  Allies,  ib. — assembling  of 
the  Cortes,  and  their  proceedings,  10 
et  seq. — constitution  of  1812,  20  et  seq. 
— its  democratic  character  and  effects, 
22 — its  reception,  23 — forces  of  the 
parties  in  1811,  114 — causes  of  Wel- 
lington's successes,  1 1C  — his  central 
situation  in,  117 — difficulties  of  the 
French  in  finding  subsistence,  119  — 
interruption  of  their  communications, 
122 — hatred  of  the  French  authorities, 
123 — their  dispersed  condition  in  it, 
117 — exhausted  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, 119 — increase  of  the  guerillas,  122 
— jealousies  among  their  generals,  12(5 

—  their  cruelties,  and  resistance  thus 
aroused,  128 — condition  of  her  troops, 
and  jealousy   of   Wellington,    138  — 
treachery  of  the  Cortes,  139 — Welling- 
ton's difficulties  in  obtaining  supplies, 
141 — views  of  Napoleon  regarding  the 
war,  1811,  202— extent  of  her  colonial 
empire,   204 — her   system  of  colonial 
government   251 — value  of  her  com- 
merce with  her  colonies,  255 — revolt 
of  her  South  American  colonies,  258 
et  fcq.- — preparations  for  suppressing  it, 
2(J8 — revolt  of   the   army,    270 — ulti- 
mate prospects  of  her  colonies.  287 — 
commerce  between    them    at   various 
times,    (J2G —  French   forces   in.   1811 
and  1512.  622— and  British.  C 24— for- 
mally dismembered  by  Napoleon,  329 
— reduction  of  the  French  forces  in, 
330  —  weakening   of   their   power   by 
Salamanca,  412 — effect  of  their  system 
of  war  in,    415  —  Napoleon   offers   to 
guarantee  her  integrity,  552  — French 
forces  in,  1812,  ti3<>. 

Attachment  to  the  papacy  in,  xi.  -81 
— troops  withdrawn  from,  2'.'5 — oppor- 
tunity afforded  to  Great  Britain  by, 
423— subsidy  from  Great  Britain,  43"< 

—  Wellington's   efforts   to   reorgaiii.-.; 
the  army.  453  —is  appointed  general- 
issimo.   154  —  democratic   feeling    in, 
against  him,    455  —  measures   of   the 
government  against  Ballasteros,  l.V' 
new  organisation  of  her   armies,    4J7 

—  Wellington's    \iews    regarding     its 
internal    administration.     -I.Vs        abo- 
lition  of  the    inoui-ilioii.    4(iO  —  new 
regency,     and    contents    between    the 
clergy  and  the  democrats,  /// — French 
contributions    on.    ib.       state   of   the 
armies  -I'M — allied  forces  in.    405  — 
and    Fivnch.  4"7  —  "pi  rations   in    tin: 
east.  4 •!'.)  — insurred inn   in   the   nurth, 
474 -advance  <>f  Wellington  into.  4^<l 

pillage  of  the  French  marshals  in, 
4S8  —  Soult  sent  as  commander-in- 
chief  to.  515  —  her  merit  in  the  war  as 
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compared  with  Great  Britain,  556  — 
details  of  forces  in,  640  ct  arrj. 

Forces  in,  1813,  xii.  51 — inefficiency 
of  the  government,  336 — increasing 
violence  of  the  democrats  against  Wel- 
lington, 362-— results  of  the  campaign 
of  1813,  387 — treaty  of  Valencay,  and 
restoration  of  Ferdinand,  423 — secret 
stipulations  of  treaty  of  Chaumont  re- 
girding,  531 — the  treaty  of  Valencay 
rejected,  xiii.  34 — restoration  of  Ferdi- 
nand, and  close  of  hostilities,  65,  66 — 
at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  537 — ad- 
mitted as  principal  there,  538 — mea- 
sures of,  for  abolishing  the  slave  trade, 
550 — preparations  on  the  return  from 
Elba,  557— subsidy  to,  18]  5,  601— 
demands  of,  from  France  in  1815,  xiv. 
99 — effect  of  the  revolution  on  her, 
12:3  —  and  of  Catholicism,  174 — the 
revolutionary  movement  in,  215. 

Spalatro,  capture  of,  bv  the  Austrian*, 
xii.  :i!3. 

Spandau,  capture  of,  by  the  French,  vii. 
253 — garrisoned  by  the  French  during 
the  retreat  in  1812,  xi.  240,  324— sur- 
rendered to  the  Allies,  xii.  30. 

Spanden,  combat  at,  vii.  514. 

Sparta,  the  freedom  of,  i.  11. 

Spartiate,  the,  at  the  Nile,  iv.  600,  601. 

Spechbacher,  character  of,  ix.  99 — cap- 
tures Volders,  108 — and  Hall,  110 — 
118 — ingenious  stratagem  of,  120  note 
— at  battleof  Innspruck,  120  —resolves 
to  continue  the  contest.  273 — at  the 
Brenner.  276  -defeats  the  French  at 
Sell  watz.  27'.' — defeated,  wounded,  and 
his  son  captured,  at  Scrub.  2>2 — ad- 
ventures and  escape  of,  '2^0  —his  after 
fate.  21  >». 

Spe;  hbacher,    Andreas,    ix.     122    note, 

S]  ecie,  Wellington's  difficulties  from 
want  of,  ix.  41!'.  x.  121.  141.  350— 
scarcity  of,  in  Hreat  Britain,  1S09  and 
IMo,  ix.  626  —  exportation  of,  1M2, 
(ill-  -  coinage  nf.  in  (ireat  Britain, 
17:p2  to  lsip!.  vii.  75.  x.  629 — absorp- 
tion of,  1812.  by  Bentiiu-k.  x.  350— 
convention  among  the  Allies  for  sup- 
plying its  want.  xii.  5-  -its  scarcity, 
1>11.  xiii.  21'— and  during  the  war, 
xiv.  172. 

Speculation,  prevalence  "f.  in  France, 
1793,  iii.  l;i2  -its  cessation  toward  the 
close  of  the  Ueiirn  of  Terror.  204 — its 
prevalence  in  1  ~'.">.  iv.  379. 

Spencer,  li.rd,  envoy  to  Au.-tria  in  1794, 
iii.  450  —  during  the  mutiny  of  the 
fleet,  iv.  235 — resignation  of.  v.  512 — 
opposes  the  peace  of  Amiens.  610 — 
h:s  political  view.-,  vii.  >7  -—home 


secretary  in  1806,  88 — succeeds  Fox, 

168. 

Spencer,  general,  operations  of,  in  Egypt, 
v.  595 — landing  of,  in  Spain,  and  ope- 
rations, viii.  490,  520,  521 — at  Busaco, 
ix.  526. 

Spencer  Smith,  Mr,  affair  of,  vi.  258. 

Spencer  Smith,  Mrs,  viii.  198  note. 

Spezia,  naval  combat  of,  iii.  540. 

Spires,  the  bishop  of,  ii.  420. 

Spires,  capture  of,  by  the  French,  1792, 
ii.  489— again,  1793,  iii.  82. 

Spirits,  consumption  of,  in  various  coun- 
tries, i.  25  note. 

Spitz,  preparations  of  Xapoleon  at,  ix. 
152 — fortress  erected  by  him  at,  262. 

Splugen,  pass  of  the,  iv.  437,  439 — de- 
scription of  the  road  over  it,  v.  438 — • 
Macdonald's  passage  of  it,  439  et  s&j. 
• — Xapoleon's  jealousy  of  this  achieve- 
ment, 446  note — comparison  of  it  with 
Napoleon's,  35(5. 

Sporck,  general,  iv.  302. 

Springborton,  baron,  v.  280. 

Sprottau,  capture  of  a  Russian  convoy 
at.  xi.  403. 

Squatters  of  America,  the,  xiii.  286. 

Stabs,  attempt  to  assassinate  Xapoleon 
by,  ix.  263 — his  execution,  264. 

Stade,  lauding  of  British  troops  at.  vi. 
604 — invested  by  Strogonoff,  xii.  285. 

Stailion,  count,  early  history  of,  viii.  639 
note,  xii.  70 — his  career  as  a  minister, 
71  — his  character,  72 — negotiations 
with  Russia,  &c.,  1805.  vi.  409  — sent 
to  negotiate  before  Austerlitz,  602 — 
negotiations  with  Prussia,  180(5,  vii. 
191 — rejects  the  exchange  of  Gallicia 
for  Silesia.  295 — heads  the  war  party, 
1809,  viii.  641— his  efforts  to  gam 
Russia.  644  — ix.  3  note,  14'") — envoy  to 
the  Allies.  1S13,  xi.  374 — negotiations 
with  them  and  France,  4o7,  411,  xii. 
10,35 — envoy  at  Chatillon,  560 — his 
danger  at  Chaumont.  xiii.  1  43. 

Stael,  madame  de,  i.  298,  316  note — on 
Calonne's  appointment,  322  note — on 
the  character  of  revolutions.  427 — on 
the  opening  of  the  States-general,  432 
527.  5^1  note  -her  character,  and 
influence  with  the  Feuillants.  ii.  ]!!> 
—  her  connection  with  Xarbonne.  42  I 
---efforts  of,  on  behalf  of  the  queen, 
iii.  16:S—on  Alfieri,  252  note — iv.  3^9 
-  -  curious  interview  of.  with  Xapoleon, 
554 — on  the  necessity  of  war  to  France, 
v.  263 — on  the  murder  of  d'Enghien, 
vi.  338 — on  the  progress  of  etiquette, 
317  —on  the  centralisation  of  power  in 
France.  359 — her  opinion  of  Marbois. 
vii.  '.'6  note — on  the  prostration  of  the 
press  in  France,  v.  2^4.  viii.  160  note 
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Stael,  continued. 

— banishment  of,  161,  593 — on  Napo- 
leon's system  of  government,  169 — her 
flight  from  Napoleon,  198  note — on 
the  English  and  French  aristocracy, 
207 — her  character  as  a  writer,  ix.  567 
— on  the  expedition  to  Russia,  x.  (31 S 
—on  Napoleon's  overthrow  there,  xi. 
213—593. 

Staffens,  professor,  xi.  345. 

Stage,  influence  of  the,  in  France,  i.  142 

—  its  degraded  state,  xiv.  138. 
Stahrenberg,  count,  iii.  37. 
Stakelberg,  M.,  xi.  306,  and  note. 
Stamp  act,  Brieime's,  i.  300. 
Standard,  the,   at  the  Dardanelles,   vii. 

445. 

"  Stande  "  of  Austria,  the,  vi.  518. 

Standing  army,  first  institution  of,  and 
its  effects,  i.  45,  98 — want  of  it  in  Po- 
land, iii.  507 — its  necessity,  vii.  380. 

Stanhope,  lady  Hester,  vi.  663,  viii.  614, 
notes. 

Stanhope,  captain,  viii.  614. 

Stanislaus-Augustus,  king  of  Poland,  ii. 
393. 

Stanislaus-Poniatowsky,  king  of  Poland, 
iii.  514,  520 — captivity  and  death  of, 
5-26. 

Stanley,  lord,  iii.  16  note. 

Stautz,  massacre  at,  iv.  470. 

Starray,  general,  forces  under,  1796,  iv. 
168— at  Wiirtzburg,  163 —  in  1797, 
'528 — operations  of,  during  1799,  v.  11 

—  i  >n  the   Rhine,    163 — forces    under, 
l^iiu,    301— operations    of.    304,    305, 
[507,  313—defeated  at  Hochstedt,  &c., 
31  3,  319. 

State  crimes,  multiplication  of,  in  France, 
viii.  192.  ' 

State  education,  Austrian  svsteni  of,  vi. 
512. 

State  prisons,  the,  under  Napoleon,  viii. 
19  t  it  .?"?. 

State  trials  of  England,  the,  i.  200,  ix. 
242. 

States-general  of  Beam,  the.  i.  379. 

States-general  of  F ranee,  origin  of  the.  i. 
21  — their  long  suspension,  1"0 — resto- 
ration of,  designed  by  Malesherbes, 
2S0— their  convocation  had  become 
necessary,  216  -the  formation  of  pro- 
vincial, de-iu'ncd  by  Xecker.  31  1  - 
tho.-i;  already  exi~tin_r,  and  their 
function-.  ///.-  eon-iitution  of  tbo  e 
proposed,  e^e.,  312— demanded  by  the 
Notables.  336 — ami  by  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  360,  363 —and  promised  by 
llriennc,  366 —demanded  by  tin  ;i<scm- 
bly  of  the  clergy,  378 — by  the  estates 
of  Dauphin*',  3M — edict  summoning 
them,  3^4.  393 — views  regarding  them, 


and  excitement,  385 — regulations  for 
their  election,  393  et  seq.- — hopes  of 
parties  from  them,  396 — convocation 
of  the  Notables  regarding  them,  ib. — 
the  ancient  form  of  voting,  397  — 
efforts  of  the  popular  party  for  voting 
by  head,  &c.,  398 — this  opposed  by 
the  parliament,  399 — and  the  Not- 
ables, 401 — duplication  of  the  Tiers 
Etat,  402 — the  mode  of  voting  left 
undetermined,  403 — proportion  of  the 
three  orders  at  various  times,  ib.  note 
— the  elections  for  them,  404 — those 
for  Paris,  409  —  the  cahiers,  410  — 
views  of  Necker  and  the  king  on  the 
union  of  the  orders,  416 — Necker's 
errors  regal-ding  them,  422  —  their 
opening,  431. — See  thereafter  Consti- 
tuent Assembly. 

States-general  of  Sweden,  the,  x.  508 — 
deposition  of  Gustavus  by,  522. 

Statesmen,  means  of  training,  in  France, 
i.  238 — deficient  education  of,  iu  Eng- 
land, iii.  134. 

Statues,  royal,  destroyed  in  France,  ii. 
235. 

Statutes  of  apprenticeship,  abolition  of, 
proposed  by  Turgot,  i.  281,  289 
note. 

Steam-engine,  improvement  of  the,  and 
its  effects,  ix.  561,  562,  xii.  404. 

Steam  navigation,  effects  of,  on  the 
United  States,  xiii.  290— spread  of, 
xiv.  300. 

Steam,  proposed  introduction  of,  into 
naval  operations,  1S01,  v.  619  —  its 
probable  effects,  iii.  402,  vi.  484. 

Steam  power,  value  of.  in  Prussia,  vii. 
1S1  note. 

Steckeuiu,  defeat  of  Davoust  on  the,  xii. 
2S5. 

Steeples,  decree  regarding,  in  France,  iii. 
181. 

Steigenstech,  colonel,  ix.  139. 

Steiger,  Leads  the  aristocratic  party 
in  Switzerland,  iv.  448,  454,  455 — 
escapes  to  Bavaria,  461. 

Steigpass,  combat  at.  v.  41. 

Stein,  baron,  early  history  and  character 
of,  and  his  accession  to  the  ministry, 
viii.  233 — reforms  introduced  by  him, 
234 —  exiled,  236— -heads  the  Tu^end- 
bund.  -'•>'.*,  61  t — patriotic  enthusiasm 
of.  l^l:>,  xi.  2  16  —  effects  <>f  his  system. 
ill. — a  iin  saber  of  the  administrative 
council.  256  —  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  German  confederacy,  xii.  434. 

Stein,  actions  near.  v.  4n,  vi.  5>4. 

Steinach,  defeat  of  the  Bavarians  at.  ix. 
2 1  'i. 

Steincrberg,  passage  of  the.  bv  the 
French,  v.  116. 
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Steiugel,  general,  at  Valmy,  ii.  476 — de- 
feats of,  by  the  Tyrolese,  ix.  '276. 

Steingell,  general  count,  joins  'Wittgen- 
stein,  xi.  30,  108,  154 — operations  as- 
signed to  him,  110  note — at  Polotsk, 

"*  155 — defeated  on  thoDwina,  ib. 

Stepbani,  a  Venetian  spy,  iv.  311. 

Stephen,  private  wars  under,  i.  20 — 
charter  by,  66. 

Steppes  of  Russia,  the,  x.  559,  563. 

Sterzen,  defeat  of  the  Austrians  at.  iv. 
298. 

Sterzinger  Moos,  defeat  of  the  Bavarians 
at,  ix.  100'. 

Stettin,  surrender  of,  to  the  French,  vii. 
241,  244 — constituted  a  department, 
267  —  contributions  on,  304  —  con- 
tinued occupation  of,  by  the  French, 
viii.  229,  230,  257,  x.  543  note,  xi.  324 
— state  of  the  garrison,  1813,  xii.  30 — 
captured  by  the  Allies,  2i/6. 

Stevens,  Mr,  xiii.  403. 

Stevenson,  colonel,  operations  of,  against 
Doondiah  Waugh,  viii.  37 — captures 
Jalna,  64  —  movements  against  the 
Mahrattap,  69. 

Stewart,  Sir  Charles  (marquess  of  Lon- 
donderry), at  Fueutes  d'Onore,  ix. 
547 — at  Alhuera,  x.  152,  155— nego- 
tiations with  the  Allies  in  1813,  xii.  2 
— on  the  effect  of  Vitoria  on  the  ne- 
gotiations at  Dresden,  16  —  efforts  of, 
to  retain  Bernadotte  in  the  alliance, 
37  —  Metternieh's  statement  of  bis 
views  to  him,  69,  128 — efforts  of,  to 
urge  Bernadotte  forward  at  Leipsic, 
235  —  prevents  a  capitulation  being 
granted  to  Davoust,  295 — his  views, 
1813,  regarding  Napoleon,  457  —  at 
the  congress  of  Chatillon,  560,  567 — 
anecdute  of,  xiii.  139  note  —  at  the 
entry  into  Paris,  179  note  — xiv.  103 — 
scene  witnessed  by,  at  St  Petersburg, 
x.  568  note — on  Russia,  ih.  note— on 
her  military  force,  571. 

Stewart,  general,  subjugation  of  Minorca 
by,  iv.  533  —  operations  in  Egypt, 
1H)7,  vii.  448— arrival  of,  at  Cadi/,  x. 
37— at  Aroyo  de  Molinos,  193— at  the 
Nivelle,  xii.  354  —  at  St  Pierre,  37!-' 
--at  Aire,  xiii.  52- -at  Toulouse,  75 
note. 

Stewart,  Dugald,  ix.  562. 

Sreyer.  armistice  of,  v.  435 — combat  at, 
vi.  5>0. 

Stirling,  admiral,  vi.  1;1)6. 

Stnckach,  battle  of,  v.  1  7  < '  .<('</. — capture 
of,  by  the  French,  3"7. 

Stockholm,  revolution  at,  x.  510  — 
threatened  by  the  Russians,  523  - 
treaty  of,  xii.  6 — gains  of  Russia  by  it. 
x.  5;'7. 
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StofHet,  a  Vendean  leader,  ii.  615 — cha- 
racter of,  629 — his  successes,  636 — at 
Saumur,  ib. — defeated  near  Chatillon, 
650  —  at  Chollet,  652— at  Chateau- 
Gontier,  658 — at  Dol,  664— at  Mans. 
669  —  his  continued  resistance,  676, 
iii.  476 — accedes  to  the  treaty  of  La 
Jaulnais,  549 — operations  of  1796,  iv. 
153 — his  death,  154. 

Stoickewich,  general,  ix.  160. 

Stolpen,  fortified  by  Napoleon,  xii.  19. 

Stony  Creek,  defeat  of  the  Americans  at, 
xiii.  414. 

Storey,  judge,  xiii.  348. 

Story,  admiral,  at  Cainperdown,  iv.  275 
— surrender  of  the  Dutch  fleet  by,  v. 
141. 

Stotzenberg,  conibat  at,  xii.  299. 

Stowell,  lord,  career  of,  vii.  462  —  a 
schoolfellow  of  Collingwood's,  iv.  259 
— exposition  of  maritime  law  by,  v. 
483 — and  of  the  question  regarding 
neutrals,  vii.  133. 

Strachan,  Sir  Richard,  victory  of,  at  Cape 
Ortegal,  vi.  479 — pursuit  of  Villaumez 
by,  vii.  121  —  forces  the  Scheldt,  ix. 
236. 

Strachcy,  captain,  vii.  507. 

Stradella,  occupied  by  the  French,  v. 
366,  369,  372. 

Stralsund,  preparations  of  the  Swedes 
at,  1805,  vi.  409 — advance  of  Mortier 
toward,  vii.  273 — instructions  of  Na- 
poleon regarding,  477  note — opera- 
tions before,  327,  478 — besieged  by 
the  French,  viii.  244 — its  capture,  245 
— captured  by  Schill,  ix.  130 — his  de- 
feat and  death  there,  131 — seized  by 
Napoleon,  x.  550 — entrepot  granted  to 
Great  Britain  in,  xi.  314,  xii.  6 — re- 
ception of  Moreau  at,  80. 

Strange,  Mrs,  viii.  434. 

Straugford,  lord.  viii.  312,  313. 

Strasbourg,  atrocities  of  the  mob  at,  i. 
583— royalist  reaction  in,  and  cruel- 
ties of  the  convention,  iii.  SO — St  Just 
at,  316  —  passage  of  the  Rhine  by 
Moreau  at,  iv.  168 — the  Rhine  repass- 
ed  by  Napoleon  at.  after  Austerlitz,  vi. 
640. 

Strasburg,  bishop  of,  ii.  420, 

Strauch,  colonel,  v.  11'!. 

Strikes  of  workmen,  results  of,  i.  29.5 
note. 

Strogonoff,  baron,  ambassador  at  Madrid, 
viii.  292 — invests  Stade,  xii.  285 — at 
Craone,  601— operations  against  Ham- 
burg, xiii.  '.'7. 

Strolz,  general,  at  Talavera,  ix.  4'21>. 

Strombcrtr.  position  of  I'-lucher  at.  xii. 
160. 

Stromfield.  colonel,  x.  521. 
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Strub,  forcing  of  the  defile  of,  by  the 
Bavarians,  is.  115— defeat  of  the  Tyro- 
lese  at,  282. 

Stry,  river,  the,  iii.  487. 

Stuart,  Sir  Charles  (lord  Stuart  de  Roth- 
say),  ambassador  to  Portugal  in  1811, 
x.  136,  80S — efforts  to  reform  the  Por- 
tuguese administration,  xi.  462,  4ti3. 

Stuart,  general,  in  India,  vii.  655 — in- 
vades Mysore,  viii.  23,  24  —  defeats 
Tippoo,  25 — joins  Harris  at  Seringa- 
patarn,,  26 — during  the  Mahratta  war, 
50. 

Stuart,  general  Sir  John,  landing  of,  in 
Naples,  vii.  107 — battle  of  Maida,  109 
— his  subsequent  successes,  111  — re- 
treats and  re-embarks,  113 — expedi- 
tion to  Naples  in  1809,  ix.  340. 

Stubbs,  colonel,  x.  352. 

Studienka,  passage  of  the  Beresina  at, 
xi.  175. 

Stupinigi,  Napoleon  at,  vi.  394. 

Stura,  combats  near,  v.  153 — defeat  of 
the  French  on  the.  xiii.  96. 

Sturgeon,  colonel,  x.  340 — death  of,  xiii. 
60. 

Sturla,  defeat  of  the  French  at,  v.  338. 

Stutterheim,  general,  xi.  342  note. 

Styr,  battle  on  the,  xi.  53. 

Styria,  scenery  of,  vi.  499 — the  Alps  of, 
496 — acquisition  of  by  Austria,  490 — 

•  its  extent,  population,  &c.,  495 — pros- 
perity of  the  peasantry,  503 — opera- 
tions in,  1809,  ix.  163. 

Suabia,  inclination  of,  toward  Austria, 
iii.  25 — troops  of,  withdrawn  from  the 
alliance,  iv.  177 — contributions  levied 
by  the  French  in,  197  note  —revolt  in, 
against  the  French,  ix.  124. 

Suard,  M..  viii.  206. 

Sua/.o,  bridge  of,  x.  3.0,  40. 

Subervie,  general,  xiv.  11,  13,307. 

Sublime  and  beautiful,  Uurke's  essay  on 
the,  ii.  3(19. 

Suboff,  prine-.',  v.  545. 

Subsistence',  measures  of  the  convention 
for  providing,  iii.  197 — expense  of 
these,  ]9S  —  decrees  for  regulating, 
2i  13— increased  difficulties  regarding, 
2'J<>.  60S — cessation  of  the  distribution 
iv.  305. 

Subsistence,  committee  of.  ."re  Commit- 
tee. 

Succession,  new  la\v  of.  in  France,  ii. 
57 — law  of,  by  the  code  Napoleon,  vi. 
SO  t<  f"/.-  its  eli'ects,  S*  -the  law  of, 
in  the  I'nited  States,  xiii.  299,  :)2S. 

Su''ee.s.-i<>n,  unsettled  state  of  the,  in 
France,  xi.  26  S  — absence  of  hereditary, 
in  the  Fast,  x.  42^. 

Suchct,  marshal,  and  duke  of  Albufera, 
liiv.t  appearance  of.  at  Medola,  iv.  95 


separated  from  Massena  and  thrown 
back  toward  France,  v.  330 — combats 
with  Eluitz,  331  —  measures  of  Mas- 
sena to  rejoin  him,  332 — defeated  at 
Monto  Giacoino,  333 — driven  over  the 
Var  into  France,  335 — his  position  on 
the  Yar,  345  —  successes  of,  against 
Elnitz,  346,  369 — at  Marengo,  376 — 
at  the  passage  of  the  Mmcio,  451,  452, 
453 — at  Ulm,  vi.  552 — at  the  capture 
of  the  bridge  of  Vienna,  592 — at  Aus- 
terlitz,  622- at  Saalfeld,  vii.  209— at 
Jena,  216,  217— at  Pultusk,  317— at 
Ostrolenka,  366  —  succeeds  Junot  iii 
Aragon,  ix.  371 — sketch  of  his  early 
history,  &c.,  ib. — his  character,  373 — 
defeated  at  Alcaniz,  ib. — driven  into 
Saragossa,  374 — defeats  Blake  at  Bel- 
chite,  376 — prepares  to  besiege  Tarra- 
gona, 389 — defeated  before  Valencia, 
505 — besieges  Lerida,  507 — device  by 
which  he  captures  it,  509 — captures 
Mequiueuza,  510 — forces  under  him, 
1810,  x.  37 — operations  in  Ca  talon  in, 
and  preparations  for  siege  of  Tortosa, 
46,  51 — his  financial  difficulties  and 
administration,  52 — siege  and  capture 
of  Tortosa,  53,  55 — captures  Balaguer, 
57 — preparations  for  siege  of  Tarra- 
gona, 58 — correspondence  with  Mac- 
donald  regarding  it,  (54 — its  siege,  65 
ct  se'j. — its  capture,  78 — cruelty  of  the 
troops,  79  —  created  marshal,  81— 
operations  agaiustCampo  Yerde,  ib. — 
captures  Montserrat,  82  —  invades 
Valencia,  86 — siege  of  Saguntum,  87 — 
captures  Oropcsa,  89 — defeats  (J'Don- 
uell,  Ib.  —  assault  on  Saguntum  de- 
feated, and  his  critical  situation,  ib., 
90 — battle  of  Saguntum,  93 — capture 
of  the  city,  94 — marches  on  Yalencin, 
95 — battle  of  Albufera,  97 — capture 
of  Valencia,  99 — contributions  levied 
on  it,  101  —  subjugation  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  honours  conferred  on  him, 
102 — ability  displayed  by  him  in  the 
campaign,  103 — his  exactions  in  Ara- 
gon and  Valencia,  128— forces  under 
him,  1812.  312— his  views  after  Sala- 
manca, 38:5 --  his  progress  arrested  by 
the  landing  in  Alicante,  410  —  his. 
jealousy  of  Soult,  xi.  468 — his  position 
at  Xucar,  4"11 — forces  under  him,  467, 
170  —  contributions  he  had  exacted, 
471  —defeats  the  Spaniards  at  Yech), 
•172  — battle  of  Castalla,  rt.— retreats, 
behind  the  Fhro,  501 — forces  in  Cata- 
lonia, 516 — ordered  to  withdraw  from 
Valencia,  xii.  17,  329 — forces  of,  1813, 
:M — operations  of  Murray  against  him, 
325 — relieves  Tarragona,  328 — retires 
into  Catalonia,  33i>  —  contributions 
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levied  on  Valencia,  &c.,  330 — his  up- 
right administration,  332 — again  re- 
lieves Tarragona,  ib. — and  dismantles 
it,  ib. — retires  to  the  Llobregat,  ib. — 
defeats  the  British  at  Ordal,  333 — 
causes  which  prevented  his  co-operat- 
ing wiih  Soult,  351 — forces  under  him, 
1814,  448  note,  650,  xiii.  63 — retires 
to  the  Fluvia,  (53 — treachery  of  Van 
Halen  to  him,  64 — retires  to  Figueras, 
65 — termination  of  hostilities,  66 — 
withdraws  from  Spain,  88  —  forces 
under  him,  1S15,  626. 
Sucre,  general,  passage  of  the  Andes  by, 
x.  276  —  battle  oi'  Junin,  278— and  of 
Ayacucho,  280  ef  sC'j. 

Siidermania,  the  duke  of,  elevated  to  the 
throne  of  Sweden,  x.  518,  521.— &ee 
Charles  XIII. 

Suez,  the  isthmus  of,  i\T.  54(3  —  the  an- 
cient canal  of,  616. 

Suffering,  influence  of,  on  character,  i. 
2(5 — on  nations,  114  —  influence  of  the 
Revolution  in  extending  it,  iii.  364 — 
its  influence  on  the  military  strength 
of  France.  377 — its  effects,  as  shown 
in  France.  576.  634 — benefit  to  Prus- 
sia from,  vii.  281 — and  to  Austria,  ix. 
224 — its  probable  effects  on  Spanish 
America,  x.  288 — trial  of  the  Revolu- 
tion by,  xii.  388. 

Suffrage,  equal  and  universal,  xiv.  283. 

Sugar,  effects  of  the  heavy  duty  on,  vii. 
(JO -additional  duties  on,  18UO,  90 — 
decline  in  produce  of,  4U8  note  — 
manufacture  of,  from  beetroot,  viii. 
183. 

Suhlingen,  convention  at,  vi.  220. 

Suicide,  prevalence  of,  under  Robespierre, 
iii.  271. 

Suleuu.  a  royalist,  death  of,  ii.  221. 

Suleyinau,  .•»•<•  Soiileyman. 

Sulkoiizky,  general,  xii.  631. 

Suikowski.  prince,  vii.  484---at  Almoiia- 
cid,  ix.  43^. 

Sullivan,  a  Jacobin,  ii.  685. 

Sully,  tlie  duke  de,  i.  12s,  157,  15S. 

Sultnnpettah  Tope,  check  of  Wellington 
at.  viii.  28. 

Sul/bach,  combat  at.  iv.  Iso. 

Sunday,  abolition  of.  in  France,  iii.  153 
-  reinstituted,  vi.  35. 

SiKidheim.  check  of  the  Austrians  at,  iv. 
HI  4. 

Superb,  the.  at  Algesirax,  v.  607. 

Superior,  lake.  xiii.  27:5. 

Superstition,  influence  of,  during  the 
middle  sites,  i.  !'i7. 

Superstitious  of  the  Greek  church,  the, 
x.  591-  of  the  Tyrol,  ix.  7!). 

Supreme  Being,  article  by  Robespierre 
en.  iii.  i;14--his  speech  in  the  .Jacobin 


club  on,  216 — fete  of  the,  280— Robes- 
pierre's speech  on,  271  —  recognised 
by  the  convention,  275. 

.Surajee  Dowlah,  capture  of  Calcutta  by, 
vii.  632 — defeated  and  dethroned  by 
Clive,  634— his  death,  635. 

Surajee  Dowlah,  vizier  of  Oude,  vii. 
637. 

Surajee  Row  Ghautka,  viii.  95. 

Surenaim,  colonel,  x.  525. 

Surinam,  conquest  of,  by  the  British,  v. 
414,  vi.  246 — Napoleon  plans  its  re- 
capture, 42!*. 

Suspected,  law  of  the,  iii.  149 — repealed, 
582. 

Suspension  of  cash  payments,  sec  Cash 
payments. 

Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  see 
Habeas. 

Suss,  defeat  of  the  French  at,  v.  36. 

Sutterheim,  general,  vii.  544,  545. 

Suwarroff,  marshal,  sketch  of  the  early 
history  of,  v.  47  ct  scq. — his  character, 
46 — as  a  general,  50— his  first  appear- 
ance, ii.  389 — in  the  Turkish  war,  407 
—  in  the  Polish,  iii.  517 — disarms  the 
Poles  in  the  service  of  Russia,  520 — 
invades  Poland.  522  —  defeats  Siza- 
kowsky,  523 — defeats  Mokroiiowsky, 
525 — captures  Praga  and  Warsaw,  ib. 
— letter  to  Charette  from  him,  548 — 
arrival  of,  in  Italy,  v.  45  —  measures 
against  Lecourbe,  41 — his  influence 
with  his  soldiers,  51 — his  views  re- 
garding the  principles  of  the  war,  52 — 
his  plans,  53 — forces  the  passage  of  the 
Adda,  54 — and  enters  Milan.  55 — his 
inactivity  there,  57  —  prepares  for 
forcing  the  Po,  56 — captures  Valence, 
Turin,  ixc..  5'.' — overruns  Lombard}, 
•  il — rapidity  of  his  successes,  62 — is 
restrained  by  the  Aulic  Council,  Go- 
dispersed  condition  «f  his  forces,  67  - 
concentrates  them,  68 — battle  of  the 
Trebbia,  6!)  ft  xf/.— movements  in  pur- 
suit, 76 — recalled  to  oppose  Moreau. 
77 — a^ain  arrested  by  the  Aulie  Cnun- 
cil,  7-s — his  conduct  oi'  the  campaign, 
7'.i — forces  under  him.  f'3 — his  indig- 
nation against  the  Aulic  Council,  96 — 
reduces  various  fortresses,  In] — battle 
of  Xovi,  104  ft  .-•c;.— departs  for  Swit- 
zerland, 1  in-- -plans  concerted  with 
flotze,  KG..  121  forces  the  St  Go- 
thard.  1  20 — his  ascent  ol'  the  Shachcii- 
thal,  131  (f. -•(•'/.-  --compelled  to  retreat, 
133—  combat  at  Xaefrls.  1  .",-1  -  his  ]  a«- 
sage  of  the  Alps.  ib.  it  .:•>/.-  plans  pro- 
posed by  him.  161  —  retires  into  H.iva- 
ria.  162  -  parallel  bet\v,  en  him  and 
the  archduke  Charles.  169 — compari- 
son of  his  passage-  of  the  Alps  ni:d 
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Suwarroff,  <:<mtinncd. 

Napoleon's,  170,  356 — services  of  Ba- 
grathion  uuder  him,  and  his  esteem 
for  the  latter,  xi.  7 — his  death  and  fu- 
neral, v.  171. 

Suwarroff,  general,  x.  489. 

Suza,  seizure  <>f,  by  the  French,  iv.  493 
— captured  by  the  Allies,  v.  61,  62  — 
combats  at,  110,  151 — captured,  1800, 
by  Thurreau,  346,  3til. 

Suzanet,  submission  of,  to  Napoleon,  v. 
278 — outbreak  under,  1815,  xiii.  615, 
617. 

•Suzzo,  prince,  vii.  431,  432 — murder  of, 
x.  465. 

Svoiana,  defeat  of  Oudinot  at,  xi.  53. 

Swabia,  sec  Suabia. 

Sweaborg,  fortress  of,  x.  511 — surrender 
of,  to  the  Russians,  513. 

.Sweden,  consumption  of  ardent  spirits 
in,  i.  25 — state  of,  at  commencement 
of  the  Revolution,  ii.  394 — treaty  with 
Russia,  1790,  408 — warlike  views  of, 
418— agrees  to  the  maritime  code  of 
Great  Britain,  iii.  63 — her  aid  invoked 
by  the  Poles,  513 — a  party  to  the 
armed  neutrality,  1780,  v.  487 — aban- 
dons its  principles,  488  —  joins  the 
northern  confederacy,  497,  5<>ii — her 
navy.  13<>1,  519 — abandons  the  con- 
federacy, 554  • —  conduct  of,  on  the 
murder  of  d'Engbien,  vi.  257 — her 
animosity  against  France,  273 — treaty 
with  Great  Britain,  274  —  and  with 
Russia,  371— joins  the  alliance  against 
France,  409 — treaty  with  Russia  and 
Britain,  537 — her  forces  join  those  of 
the  latter,  633 — feeling  in,  after  Aus- 
terlitz,  vii.  83 — reconciled  to  1'russia, 
15o — treaty  between  them,  190 — new 
treaty  with  Britain,  472 — accedes  to 
that  of  Bartenstcin,  473 — views  of 
Napoleon  regarding,  477  —  armistice 
between  them,  478- -again  reverts  to 
the  alliance,  480 — article  of  Tilsit  re- 
garding, 564 —  her  continued  hostility, 
viii.  243 — convention  witli  France.  246 
— war  declared  by  Russia  against  her, 
271  --treaty  with  Great  Britain,  ix. 
316  —  British  shipping  employed  in 
trade  with,  7(>(>  --her  former  greatness, 
x.  5o5— description,  extent,  popula- 
tion, etc..  5i)6  physical  appearance, 
mountains,  plains.  \-c..  507  -  constitu- 
tion and  political  circumstances,  .^'S 
• -character  of  the  people,  5ny  pro- 
valence  of  drink:n'.r.  and  its  HVec-ts, 
51n — attack  on  Russia  by  her.  its 
motives,  &c.,  :<\\  -determination  to 
resist,  512  Denmark  and  Prussia  de- 
clare against  her,  Hi.  —  consternation 
canned  by  the  capture  of  .Sweaborg, 


513  —  British  expedition  to,  and  its 
withdrawal,  516 — coalition  for  the  de- 
thronement of  Gustavus,  518 — -the 
crown  offered  to  the  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, ib. — deposition  of  Gustavus,  and 
accession  of  Charles  XIII.,  520  ct  seq. 
— conclusion  of  peace  with  Russia,  and 
its  terms,  523 — death  of  the  crown- 
prince,  and  intrigues  which  follow,  ib. 
ct  seq.  —  Bernadotte  elected  crown- 
prince,  526 — his  able  administration, 
530  —  language  of  Napoleon  toward, 
regarding  the  continental  system,  541 
— suffering  in,  542  — compelled  to  de- 
clare war  against  Great  Britain,  547 — 
treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  Rus- 
sia, 550 — first  conquests  of  Russia 
over,  597 — efforts  of  Napoleon  to  gain 
her,  1812,  617— treaty  of  Abo  with 
Russia,  xi.  108  —  negotiations  with 
Russia  and  Britain,  312 — treaty  of 
Oerebro,  314  —  subsidy  from  Great 
Britain  to,  438 — accession  of,  to  the 
grand  alliance,  xii.  6  —  residence  of 
Louis  XVIII.  in,  518 — subjugation  of 
Norway  by,  xiii.  502  ct  .tcq. — admitted 
as  a  principal  at  the  congress  of  Vien- 
nn,  538 — treaty  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  550 — preparations  during 
the  Hundred  days,  556 — subsidy  to, 
601. 

Swiftsure,  the,  at  the  Nile,  iv.  600,  601, 
602,  603 — captured,  v.  602 — recap- 
tured at  Trafalgar,  vi.  473. 

Swiss  guard,  the,  fidelity  of,  i.  517 — ii. 
195- on  the  10th  August,  208,  215, 
220  ct  *(.<[. — during  the  massacres  of 
the  prison?,  260. 

Switzerland. permanence  of  the  constitu- 
tion of,  i.  bit  note — state  of,  1792,  and 
character  of  its  inhabitants,  ii.  401  — 
attack  by  France  on,  438 — its  divided 
state,  504 — invaded  by  the  French,  ib. 
-  cession  of  the  Frickthal  to,  iv.  345 
— its  political  state,  1798,  428 — physi- 
cal description  of  it.  429 — its  mountain 
scenery,  431 — absence  of  poets  and 
painters,  432 — gradations  of  vegcta- 
ti"ii,  433— -woody,  grassy,  and  snowy 
'•colons,  4-".!  lakes.  135  —  its  great 
valleys,  437  —  mountain  ranges  and 
roads,  ih.,  43.^  —its  savage  state  under 
the  Romans,  43!) — its  civilisation  be- 
Hiin  by  the  abbeys,  41"  -benefits  de- 
rived from  the  general  diffusion  of 
land.  Ill — equity  and  moderation  of 
the  government,  I  12  various  consti- 
tutions  of  the  cantons,  ana  their  phy- 
sical statistics,  4 43-  -its  revenue,  ib. 
military  reputation,  ib.  —  political 
divisions.  111 — principal  cities,  445 
note  —  inequality  of  political  rights, 
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446 — efforts  of  the  French  to  force  on 
a  contest,  447 — revolt  of  the  Valteline, 
449— invaded  by  the  French,  451 — 
measures  of  the  government,  45-3 — they 
commence  hostilities,  454 — their  ener- 
getic and  heroic  conduct,  455  —  the 
contest  in,  457  ct  seq. — contributions 
of  the  French,  461 — new  constitution, 
462 — which  is  rejected  by  the  moun- 
tain cantons,  463 — efforts  of  the  clergy, 
464 — its  general  subjugation,  467  — 
oppression  of  the  French,  468 — com- 
pulsory alliance  with  France,  461*  — 
impolicy  of  the  attack  on,  472 — indig- 
nation excited  by  it,  ib. — forces  levied 
by  the  French  in,  4.()8,  545 — recep- 
tion of  Napoleon,  1797,  550 — discon- 
tent with  the  French  government, 
1799,  v.  5 — French  forces  in,  7 — effect 
on  France  of  the  invasion  of,  9 — the 
scene  of  war  in,  34  • —  insurrection 
against  the  French,  36 — dissolution  of 
her  forces  in  the  service  of  France,  43 
-—character  of  the  operations  in,  44 — 
error  committed  in  attacking  her,  92 
— operations  in,  1799, 110 — the  theatre 
of  these,  112— discontent  in  1800,  274 
—  importance  of  its  possession  to 
France,  299 — overthrow  of  indepen- 
dence of,  414 — projects  of  Napoleon 
against,  vi.  154 — the  fedei  al  system  of, 
155 — adaptation  of  that  system  to  the 
country,  156  —  discontent  with  the 
central  democratic  government,  157  — 
violent  dissensions,  15S — arguments 
of  the  French  party,  159 — answer  of 


the  federalists,  1 60 — revohition  effect- 
ed by  the  aid  of  the  French  troops, 
161  —  government  again  overthrown, 
163 — new  constitution,  Hi.  —  French 
troops  withdrawn,  164  —  insurrection 
of  the  Forest  cantons,  165 — their  pro- 
clamation, ib.  note — successes  of  the 
insurgents,  166- — subversion  of  the 
central  government,  167 — interference 
of  Napoleon,  169  —  overrun  by  the 
French  troops,  171  —  compelled  to 
submit,  172 — new  constitution  imposed 
by  Napoleon,  173  et  scq. — discontent 
excited  by  it,  174 — his  final  settlement 
of  the  country,  175 — his  subsequent 
lenient  administration,  176  —  indigna- 
tion in  Europe  on  his  attack,  177 — his 
severity  toward,  216 — auxiliary  force 
furnished  by,  232 — national  character 
of,  ix.  87 — negotiations  of  the  Allies 
with,  xii.  436 — her  neutrality  disre- 
garded by  them,  437 — French  consti- 
tution overthrown,  438 — her  territory 
crossed  by  the  Allies,  464 — settlement 
of,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  xiii.  236 — 
and  by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  547 — 
preparations  in,  during  the  Hundred 
days,  556. 

Sydeuham,  Thomas,  xiii.  179  note. 

Syed  Goffer,  death  of,  viii.  32. 

Syout,  Mamelukes  defeated  at,  v. 
560. 

Syria,  Napoleon's  expedition  to,  iv.  618 
et  scq. — his  retreat,  639 — mission  of 
Sebastian!  to,  vi.  188. 

Syrokorenie,  Ney  at,  xi.  168. 


T 


Tabarieh,  captured  by  the  French,   iv. 

632. 
Taboureaux    dcs     Reaux,    M.,    i.     300, 

301. 
Tacitus,  on  the  dangers  of  revolution,  ii. 

231 — picture  of  the  rule  of  Robespierre 

from,  iii.  255. 

Tafalla,  captured  by  Alina,  xi.  47S. 
Tatfard  de  St  Germain,  M.,  xii.  516. 

Tacanrog,  death  of  Alexander  at,  xiii. 
.i.)-) 

Tagliamento  river,  the,  iv.  23,  41  —  its 
military  importance,  41,  2s'.' —  the 
Austrians  driven  from,  127 — battle  of, 
291  — combat  on  the,  1  805.  vi.  5'>7 
--retreat  of  Eugene  to,  Is  13,  xii. 
311. 

Tagus,  valley  of  the.  viii.  4^2  — retreat 
of  Wellington  to,  I>n9,  ix.  436  —  its 
value  to  hi  UK  x.  121. 


Tailhardat,  de  la  Maisou  Ncuve,  M.,  i. 
526  note. 

Taille,  tax  called  the.  i.  191 — its  exten- 
sion proposed  by  Calonno,  326  —  resist- 
ance of  the  clergy  to,  378. 

Taillefer,  transportation  of,  vi.  11. 

Tailour,  lieutenant,  ix.  3-12. 

Talavera,  battle  of,  ix.  -123  ct  i»r/. — 
Cm-sta  abandons  the  British  wounded 
at,  435 — consternation  caused  by  the 
retreat  from.  4^5 — evacuated  by  the 
French,  x.  378. 

Taleuhuana,  defeat  of  the  Independents 
at,  x.  275. 

Talent,  development  of.  during  the  revo- 
lution, i.  .'!  —-  its  deficiency  in  the 
French  church,  ISO— concentration  of, 
in  the  army,  under  (.'arnot,  iii.  -I"! — in 
liiissia,  selected  from  all  ranks,  x. 
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Tallanghill,  defeat  of  the  Irish  rebels  at, 
iv.  528. 

Tallet,  M.,  a  curd,  i.  480. 

Talleyrand,  Charles  Maurice  de  Perigord, 
prince,  sketch  of  the  career  and  cha- 
racter of,  i.  472,  xiii.  223  — his  ruling 
principle,  224 — his  great  abilities,  225 
— and  profound  dissimulation,  226 — on 
the  affair  of  the  diamond  necklace,  i. 
355  —  avowal  of  religious  laxity  by, 
606 — proposes  the  confiscation  of  the 
ecclesiastical  property,  ii.  18 — opposes 
further  issues  of  assignats,  38 — at  the 
Bastille  fete,  42 — 54  note — appointed 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  1797,  iv. 
396 — intrigues  of,  in  Switzerland,  453 
note  —  his  instructions  to  Joseph 
Buonaparte  regarding  Home,  477  note 
— efforts  of,  on  behalf  of  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  493 — negotiations  with  the 
United  States,  1798,  and  his  rapacity, 
534 — his  speech  on  presenting  Napo- 
leon to  the  Directory,  552 — fets  given 
by,  iu  honour  of  Napoleon,  554 — cor- 
respondence with  Napoleon  regarding 
Malta,  508  note — efforts  of,  to  blind 
Turkey  regarding  the  expedition  to 
Egypt,  595 — assailed  by  the  Jacobins, 
1799,  v.  189— joins  Napuleon  against 
the  Directory,  197 — his  views,  198 — 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  under  Na- 
poleon. 229 — communications  with  the 
British  government,  245 — treaty  con- 
cluded with  Turkey,  6'27 — vi.  13 — sup- 
ports the  life  consulate,  64 — liis  enmity 
to  Fouche",  79— 140  — diplomatic  note 
on  the  rupture  of  Amiens,  192  note — 
negotiations  regarding  Malta,  198  — 
and  with  Russia,  254  —  note  ou  the 
affairs  of  Spencer  Smith,  200  —  an- 
swer by,  to  the  demands  of  Russia, 
264— warns  d'Enghieu  of  his  danger, 
312 — 'ball  given  by,  on  the  day  of  his 
execution,  322— note  to  Austria,  ISOy, 
•1  18 — <)U5  —proposes  ceding  Moldavia 
to  Austria,  036 —  created  prince  of 
Honcvento,  vii.  Ju~  note — treaty  ar- 
ranged with  d'Oubril,  154  —  negotia- 
tions with  Great  Britain,  157  ct  .ici/. — 
and  with  Prussia,  27"  —  treaty  con- 
cluded with  Saxony,  '27  1  —  negotiations 
at  Tilsit,  553,  551  it  .sv'/.  -  constitu- 
tion for  the  dii'jhy  of  Warsaw  arranged 
by,  viii.  225  avowal  of  Napoleon's 
designs  on  Portugal  by,  29U  note  — 
privy  to  Napoleon's  designs  on  Spain, 
2'.'5,  2.19--325,  33»i,  notes  —  negotia- 
tions for  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  ix.  25'.' 
I/  ,wy.  -  -  measure,-:  after  Lcipsie,  xii. 
3s9,  415  —  urges  the  restoration  of 
Ferdinand,  •(•_':!  —  secret  negotiations 
with  the  Allies,  xiii.  Ill — measures 


proposed  on  their  approach  to  Paris, 
152 — meeting  at  his  hotel,  regarding 
Napoleon's  successor,  182 — urges  the 
emperor's  dethronement,  183 — is  pre- 
sident of  the  provisional  government, 
186 — moves  the  recall  of  Louis  XVIII., 
229 — at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  534, 
538- — opposes  the  views  of  Russia  and 
Prussia  there,  541 — proclamation  by, 
against  Napoleon,  555 — xiv.  88 — pro- 
tests against  the  removal  of  the  works 
of  art,  95 — the  second  treaty  of  Paris, 
100 — efforts  of,  for  Ney's  escape,  104. 

Tallien,  Jean  Lambert,  connection  of, 
with  the  10th  August,  ii.  219— speech 
of,  iu  defence  of  the  municipality,  248 
— at  the  September  massacres,  255 — 
elected  for  the  Convention,  271  — 
moves  the  acquittal  of  Marat,  278 — 
denounces  the  Girondists,  570  —  de- 
nounces the  arrest  of  Dauton,  iii.  235 
— his  cruelties  at  first  at  Bordeaux, 
316 — reclaimed  by  madame  de  Foute- 
nay,  ib. — doomed  by  Robespierre,  324, 
325  note — heads  the  opposition  to  the 
latter,  326 — secures  the  support  of  the 
Dantonists  and  Girondists,  335 — on 
the  9th  Thcrmidor,  336  —  vehement 
speech  of,  337.  338— presses  the  arrest 
of  Robespierre,  340  —  moves  his  out- 
lawry, 345 — massacre  of  the  Quiberon 
prisoners  by,  559— heads  the  Thermi- 
dorians,  5SO  — moves  the  abolition  of 
the  revolutionary  tribunals,  588 — and 
the  impeachment  of  the  Jacobin 
leaders.  591—028 — his  fate  under  Na- 
poleon, viii.  100. 

Tallien,  madame,  iv.  3^9. 

Talma,  the  actor,  viii.  502. 

Taluiont,  prince  de,  joins  the  Vendcans, 
ii.  039 — defeat  of,  6'47 — plans  proposed 
by,  in  Brittany,  050— narrow  escape 
of,  602 — defeated  at  Savenay,  671  — 
his  death,  070. 

Talon,  conspiracy  of,  ii.  283. 

Talot,  transportation  of,  vi,  11. 

Tamanes,  defeat  of  the  French  at.  ix. 
442 — union  of  J  >orsenne  and  Marmont 
at.  x.  1M. 

Tanaro.  valley  of  the,  occupied  by  the 
French,  iii.  5  10- -passage  of,  by  them, 
iv.  50  revolt  in  tin;  valley  of.  491. 

Tangiers  island,  occupied  bv  the  British, 
xiii.  442. 

Tanjore,  the  village  system  in.  vii.  005  — 
expulsion  of  Jlyder  from.  054 — treaty 
with  the  rajah  of.  viii.  40. 

Tap-y-Nunex,  a  demagogue,  viii.  438. 

Taranco,  general,  viii.  318. 

Tiiraneon,  defeat  of  Venegas  at.  ix.  4"0. 

Taranto,    occupied    by    the    French,    v. 


Tarascon,  cruelties  at,  iii.  613—  removal 

of  the  1'ope  to,  xii.  428. 
Tarayre,  general,  xii.  147. 
Turbos,  battle  of,  xiii.  CO. 
Tarentum,  princess  of,  ii.  221. 
Tarentum,  occupied   by  the  French,  v. 

4<J7,  vi.  22:5. 
Target,  M.,  ii.  302—  dismissed  from  the 

court  of  cassation,  v.  293. 
Tarifa,  occupied  by  the  English,  x.  190 

—  siege  of.  by  the  French,  ib.  ct  seq.  — 
its  siege  again  designed,  341. 

Taro  river,  iv.  23  —  French  defeated  on 
the,  xiii.  95. 

Taroutino,  Russian  camp  at,  xi.  101  — 
recruiting  of  their  forces  in,  11"). 

Tarragona,  captured  by  the  French, 
IsOS,  viii.  506  —  proceedings  of  the 
junta  of,  1809,  ix.  366  —  preparations 
for  defence,  309  —  and  Suchet's  for 
besieging,  388,  x.  58  —  description  of 
it,  65  —  siege  of,  67  —  stormed,  7*5  ct  M/. 

—  cruelties  of  the  French  in,  79  —  im- 
portance of  its  capture,  80  —  failure  of 
the  British  to  succour  it,  105  —  designs 
of   Maitland    on  it,  408  —  operations 
directed  by  Wellington  against  it,  xii. 
325  —  expedition  of  Murray  and  Hallo- 
well    against    it,    326  —  besieged    by 
them,  327  —  siege  raised,  328  —  besieged 
by  Bentinck  and  relieved  by  Suchet, 
332  —  fortifications  destroyed,  ib.  —  oc- 
cupied by  the  British,  ib. 

Tarrueh,  M.  de,  xi.  323. 

Tartars,  mild  features  of  slavery  among 
the,  i.  8  —  contests  of  the  Poles  with, 
iii.  508  —influence  of,  in  Asia,  x.  42,~i 

—  their  modes  of  migration  and  con- 
quest, 42'i  —  devastation  of  their  incur- 
sions in  Russia,  579  —  analogy  between 
their  invasion  and  the  French,  xi.  134 
note. 

Tartaritza,  defeat  of  the  Russians  at,  x. 

Tartary,  acquisitions  of  Russia  from,  x. 

:  >  9  7  . 
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arwis,  col  de,  battle  of,  iv.  204  —  forced 
by  the  French,  ix.  27  —  Eugene  defeat- 
Oil  at.  xii.  31o. 

a-cher.  mademoiselle,  viii.  324  note. 

auclia,  defeat  of  the  French  at.  xi. 
409. 

anenzein,  general,  corps  under.  150(5, 
vii.  2m  —  defeated  at  Sdileitz,  2o7  —  at 
Jena.  217  —  rcsL'iis,  ix.  129  --forces 
under,  I1*  13.  xii.  38,  63'!--84_at  (.Iross 
I'.eeren.  1  ."3,  155—  at  Dennewitx,  l'!2. 
]i;:;  —  19'!—  retreat  ,if.  from  Dessau, 
2o2.  2o3-  -297  —  captures  Torgau.  ib. 


soa,  xii.  342— at  the  Nivelle,  358— at 
Orthes,  xiii.  43,  48 — at  Toulouse,  74, 
80— death  of,  81. 

Taurida  mountains,  the,  x.  500  —  mar- 
bles, 601. 

Taurus,  heights  of  the,  x.  625 — state  of 
inhabitants,  436. 

Taxation,  democratic  impatience  of,  iii. 
528,  vii.  78  — arguments  in  favour  of 
indirect,  57  —  reply  to  objections 
against  it,  58 — causes  of  its  lightness, 
59 — eases  in  which  it  is  burdensome, 
(id — difference  between  it  on  manufac- 
tures and  rural  produce,  61 — that  of 
Austria,  vi.  506 — of  France,  powers  of 
the  parliaments  regarding,  i.  148  — 
principles  of  the  Economists  regard- 
ing, 184 — effects  of  its  inequalities  on 
the  Revolution,  193  —  view  of  the 
system  of,  194  —  resistance  of  the 
nobility,  clergy,  &c. ,  to,  216  —  its  ex- 
tension to  them  designed  by  Turgot, 
282 — origin  of  its  inequalities  there, 
311 — Calonne's  scheme  for  equalising 
it,  326 — opposition  of  the  notables  to 
this,  332  —  resistance  of  the  parlia- 
ments to  new,  360 — principles  of  the 
cahiers  regarding,  411 — effects  of  the 
general  resistance  to  it,  420  —  exemp- 
tions from  it  abandoned  by  the  nob- 
lesse, 443 — and  the  clergy,  444 — decree 
of  the  Tiers  Etat  regarding,  492 — its 
equalisation  proposed,  589 — proposals 
of  Necker.  612  —  new,  imposed  in 
1798,  v.  177 — commencement  of  sys- 
tem of  indirect,  vi.  3(>7 — additions  to, 
1813,  xi.  3iiO,  xii.  390— new  system 
of,  in  Great  Britain,  1798.  iv.  41 8,  vii.  4". 
— increase  of,  after  1688,  6 — amount 
repealed  since  the  peace,  32.  35,  notes 
—  Petty's  system,  1S07,  412  — new. 
1813,  xi.  438  —  tables  of.  at  various 
times,  xiv.  153  note— system  of,  in  In- 
dia, vii.  509— in  Prussia,  185 — in  Rus- 
sia, vi.  525.  x.  572  —  in  the  West 
Indies,  vii.  4o5. 

Tay  river,  ii.  332. 

Tayar  Pasha,  fall  .if.  x.  465. 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  on  the  effects  of  suffer- 
ing, iii.  575. 

Tchaplitx,  general,  at  the  Beresina,  xi. 
175.  17  6,  178— subsequently,  181,  1>7 
— at  Leipsic.  xii.  245. 

Tehelf'kine.  general,  x.  568  note. 

Tchelkanowo.  Kutusoff  at.  xi.  151. 

Teherkask.  church  of.  x.  5>2. 

Tehichagoff,  admiral,  occupies  Bessarabia, 
&e..  x.  5oo — operations  assigned  him, 
1^12.  xi.  lo>.  Io9note — ad\ances  from 
Moldavia.  157  —  operations  against 
Rchwartzenberg.  ib.  — moves  towards 
the  Beresina,  157-  captures  Minsk  and 
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Tchichagoff,  continued. 

the  bridge  of  Borissow,  158— effect  of 
his  movements,  159  —  checked  near 
Borissow,  172  —  forces  under,  173  — 
battle  of  the  Bercsina,  175  et  seq. — his 
advance  through  Prussia,  236. 

Tecla,  capture  of,  by  the  Allies,  xiii.  94. 

Teclemberg,  cession  of,  by  Prussia,  vii. 
561  note. 

Tecumseh,  an  Indian  chief,  death  of,  xiii. 
419. 

Teheran,  ambassador  from  Napoleon  to, 
vii.  482. 

Teimar,  Martin,  character  of,  ix.  100  — 
captures  Innspruck,  107  — at  battle  of 
Innspruck,  121,  122. 

Teiuiug,  action  at,  iv.  181. 

Telemaque,  Fenelon's,  i.  184. 

Tellier,  the  chancellor,  i.  108. 

Tellnitz,  combat  at,  xii.  136. 

Temeraire,  the,  at  Trafalgar,  vi.  461,  466, 
467,  468. 

Tempelberg,  pillage  of,  by  Davoust,  vii. 
267. 

Temple,  removal  of  the  royal  family  to 
the,  ii.  238 — description  of  it,  294 — 
their  life  in  it,  il>.  et  seq. — escape  of  Sir 
Sidney  Smith  from,  iv.  628  note — im- 
prisonment of  Moreau,  &c.,  in,  vi. 
305. 

Temple  of  Glory,  formation  of  the,  at 
Paris,  vii.  299,  492  —  Napoleon's  de- 
signs in  it,  300  et  seq. 

Temple  of  Reason,  meeting  of  the  Jaco- 
bins at  the,  iv.  382. 

Temporary  service,  introduction  of,  into 
the  British  army,  vii.  380  et  seq. — sub- 
sequently abandoned,  31*4. 

Tende,  the  col  de,  defeat  of  the  Sardi- 
nians at,  1794,  iii.  436,  437  —  combat 
at,  1795,  542 — Joubert  taken  prisoner 
at.  iv.  51  note — Suchet  driven  from, 
180(1,  y.  336—  Austrians  defeated  at, 
370. 

Tenedos.  isle  of.  occupied  by  the  British, 
vii.  446 — naval  action  of}',  417. 

Teneriffe,  defeat  of  Nelson  at,  iv.  209  et 
seq. 

Tennessee  river,  xiii.  266,  2/6. 

Tennessee  state,  growth  of  population  in, 
xiii.  234  note. 

Tennis-court  oath,  the,  i.  499. 

Terni,  dffrat  of  the  Neapolitans  at  the, 
iv.  5<m. 

Terra  Calientc  of  Mexico,  the.  x.  227. 

Tt-rrace  cultivation  of  Italy,  iv.  26. 

Tt-iTucina.  palace  of,  plundered,  iv.  4^4. 

Tcrrny,  the  abbe,  i.  2u5 —  dismissal  of, 
2(''(i.  272 — finances  of  France  under. 
'!30  n<>te. 

Territorial  mandates,  issuing  of,  iv.  3iI6, 
370. 


Terror,  the  system  of  trades  unions,  i. 

295  note — supremacy  of,  after  the  fall 

of  Danton,  iii.  245,  253 — its  influence 

on  Robespierre,  360. 
Tertre,  see  Duport  du  Tertre. 
Ter  Veere,  capture  of,  ix.  236. 
Teson,  capture  of,  by  the  British,  x.  297. 
Tessino  river,  the,  iv.  23,  v.  113  —  its 

rise,  iv.  436 — combats  on  it,  1800,  v. 

363. 

Teste,  general,  xii.  629,  xiv.  49. 
Tettenborn,  general,  forces  of,  1813,  xi. 

326,  341  note — occupies  Hamburg,  327 

—  evacuates  it,  328,  411  —  xii.  585 — 
detached  after    Napoleon  towards  St 
Dizier,  xiii.  130 — defeats  the  French  at 
Epernay,  133 — defeated  at  St  Dizier, 
144. 

Teutonic  knights,  possessions  of,  ceded 
to  Austria,  vi.  634. 

Texel,  capture  of  the  Dutch  fleet  at,  iii. 
471  —  mutiny  in  the  British  fleet  off, 
and  firmness  of  Duncan,  iv.  240 — the 
Dutch  fleet  at,  captured  by  the  Bri- 
tish, v.  141 — preparations  at,  1805,  vi. 
415  —  disposal  of  the  fleet  at,  1814, 
xiii.  237. 

Thabor,  mount,  battle  of,  iv.  631. 

Thabor,  capture  of  bridge  of,  vi.  590. 

Thalguter,  a  Tyrolese  leader,  death  of, 
ix.  284. 

Thames  river,  the,  ii.  331  — approach  to 
London  by,  xiv.  158 — compared  with 
the  Scheldt,  ix.  225. 

Thames  (America),  defeat  of  the  British 
on  the,  xiii.  419. 

Thames,  the,  at  Algesiras,  v.  608. 

Thaun,  action  at,  viii.  667. 

Theatre,  influence  of  the,  in  France,  i. 
142  —  illustration  of  public  feeling 
afforded  by,  xiv.  252. 

Theatre  Francais,  Marie  Antoinette  at,  i. 
342 — insurrection  organised  at  the,  iii. 
625. 

Thebau  obelisk,  site  of  the,  at  Paris,  ii. 
320. 

Thebes  (Egypt),  arrival  of  the  French 
at,  iv.  615 — defeat  of  the  Mamelukes 
near,  642 — arrival  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
army  at,  v.  593. 

Theisse  river,  the,  iii.  487  —  French  de- 
feated at,  xi.  402. 

Thelussnn,  M.,  i.  297. 

Thehvall,  trial  and  acquittal  of,  iii.  3S3. 

Theophilanthropists,  sect  of  the,  iv.  374 

—  Napoleon's  opinion  of  them,  ib. — • 
their  decline,  375. 

Theot,  Catharine,  affair  of,  iii.  320. 
Theresa,  the  princess,  of  Naples,  ii.  434. 
Theresa,  mistress    of    Rousseau,  i.    167, 

170. 
Thfrmidoriaus,  parties    composing   the, 
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iii.  580  —  their  increasing  influence, 
581 — secure  Fouquier's  trial,  ib. — orga- 
nise the  Jeunes.se  Doree,  5.83 — oppose 
the  constitution  of  17'J5,  019. 

Theroigne  de  Mericourt,  sketch  of  the 
life  of,  ii.  181  note  —  on  the  20th 
June,  181—on  the  1  Oth  August,  221. 

Theseus,  the,  at  the  Nile,  iv.  GOO. 

Thiard,  count  de,  i.  381,  407. 

Thibaudeau,  joins  the  Thermidorians,  iii. 
580— 628— party  headed  by,  1797,  iv. 
391 — on  the  necessity  of  conquest  to 
Napoleon,  v.  '2 (.50 — defence  of  the  Jaco- 
bins by,  vi.  10  —  in  the  lists  of  eligi- 
bility, 17 — arguments  against  the  Le- 
gion of  Honour,  20 — aids  in  compiling 
the  code,  84 — ou  the  transactions  in 
Spain,  viii.  37*5 — on  the  seizure  of  the 
Pope,  ix.  305  note — on  Malet's  conspi- 
racy, xi.  20t>. 

Thibault,  -M.,  vi.  59. 

Thiebault, general,  iv.  513,  viii.  5]  5,  notes, 
xii.  031. 

Tliioblemont,  skirmish  at,  xiii.  132. 

'1  liielman,  general,  doubtful  conduct  of, 
at  Torgau,  xi.  334,  368 — surrenders  it 
tu  the  French,  372 — enters  the  allied 
service,  ib. —  partisan  operations  of,  xii. 
1 82 — captures Wetlau,  205 — at  Leipsic, 
215 — operations  of,  in  Flanders,  xiii.  13 
— repulsed  before  Lille,  ]  4 — forces,  &c. 
of,  1815,  686,  05S— at  Ligny,  641  — 
battle  of  Wavres,  xiv.  4<!  et  *</•/..  8"0. 

Thielt,  defeat  of  Clairfait  at.  iii.  422. 

Iliierry,  general,  viii.  668,  (571. 

Tliierry  Amedee,  works  of,  xiv.  125.  145. 

Thiers,  on  the  character  of  the  legisla- 
tive assembly,  ii.  113 — on  the  treaty 
of  Pilnitx,  410  note — picture  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror  by.  iii.  207-  on  the 
progress  of  the  Revolution,  873 — on 
the  proposed  naval  armistice,  v.  404  — 
on  the  battle  of  Algosirax,  ''>oS  note 
-on  the  policy  of  Pitt.  654 —  on 
N; i  pi  Jeon's  necessity  for  \var.  vi.  213 
note — on  Nelson's  pursuit  of  Yil'.e- 
neuve,  482-  on  the  alienation  of  Prus- 
sia, vii.  570  on  the  transactions  in 
Spain,  viii.  392. 

Tliionville,  fortress  of.  ii.  4'>5 —  Hoche  at 
the  siege  of.  iv.  151. 

Thirion.  transportation  of,  vi.  11. 

Thomar.  destruction  of.  bv  the  French, 
ix.  551. 

Thomassin,  attempt  to  murder,  i.  570. 

Tlx  "Tniere,  general,  at  Salamanca,  x.  357. 
859  death  of.  861.  363. 

Thorn,  seizure  of.  by  Prussia,  iii.  62  - 
e.iptured  by  Nov.  vii.  8i'5  -threatened 
by  the  AuMrians.  ix.  loO  -garrisoned 
bv  the  French,  xi.  237.  321-  block- 
aded bv  the  Russians.  28  -.  8-J6 


ravages  of  typhus  in,  and  its  surren- 
der, 377,  xii.   30— disposal  of,  by  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  xiii.  557. 
Thorngrove,    Lucicn  Buonaparte  at,  ix. 

485. 

Thornton,  colonel,  at  Bladensberg,  xiii. 
445 — at  New  Orleans,  464,  466. 

Thorwaldsen,  the  sculptor,  i.  5. 

Thouarp,  the  Vendeansin,  ii.  624— battle 
of,  632— combat  at,  645. 

Thouret,  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  ii. 
19— at  its  dissolution,  99. 

Thousand  isles,  the,  xiii.  273. 

Thouvenot,  general,  at  Bayonne,  xiii.  88. 

Three  per  cents,  effects  of  Pitt's  borrow- 
ing in  the,  vii.  06. 

Tlmgut,  M.,  accession  of,  to  the  Austrian 
ministry,  iii.  60— sketch  of  his  career, 
H>.  note — his  character  and  first  mea- 
sures, 61 — supports  the  seizure  of 
Valenciennes,  &c..  Hi. — his  views  re- 
garding Flanders,  418— supports  the 
war  part}',  451  —  new  treaty  with 
Britain,  1795.  536— his  adherence  to 
warlike  policy,  v.  400— early  connec- 
tion of  Stadion  with,  xii.  71. 

Thulmeyor,  Prussian  minister,  dismissed, 
viii.  232. 

Thumen,  general,  at  Trebbin,  xii.  153 — 
at  Dcnnewitz,  1 04 — blockades  Witten- 
berg, 196 — driven  from  before  it,  2"3 
— at  Merxem,  xiii.  3. 

Thun,  lake  of,  iv.  435. 

Thur,  defeat  of  the  Austrians  on  the,  v. 
121*. 

Tliura,  captain,  death  of,  v.  532. 

Thurgovia,  canton  of.  iv.  446 — liberation 
of,  xii.  439. 

Thuringia,  ceded  to  Prussia,  xiii.  549. 

Thuringian  forest,  description  of  the,  vii. 
200. 

Thuriot  de  la  Roziere,  M..  at  the  storm- 
ing of  the  Bastille,  i.  587,  539— oppo- 
ses the  maximum,  ii.  52') — denounces 
the  commission  of  Twelve,  57"— a 
member  of  the  committee  of  public 
salvation,  iii.  14"  note— character  of 
him  by  Robespierre.  2>8  note — doomed 
by  the  latter,  821— on  the  9th  Ther- 
midor.  339—  imprisoned.  595. 

Timrlow.  lord,  ii.  865. 

Thurreau,  general,  report  on  La  Vendee 
by,  ii.  i!5l  —  a] 'pointed  to  command 
there.  674—  execution  of  d'Klbee  and 
others  by.  675 — his  infernal  columns. 
677  —  defeated  by  Charette,  67*  — 
atrocities  of.  there,  iii.  47'!-  storming 
of  his  camps.  \>>. — operations  in  the 
Valais.  v.  1  15,  1 16— forces  and  position 
of.  lM>3.  827— Captures  Su/a.  340— 
pa^-ago  of  mount  Cenis  by.  :!>U. 

Ti:ro"  .  i1  •;::!', it  at .  \ii.  1  ."••_'. 
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Ticino,  see  Tcssino. 

Tiel,  defeat  of  the  Dutch  at,  iii.  408  — 
capture  of,  ih. 

Tierney,  Mr,  xi.  439. 

Tiers  Etat,  rising  importance  of  the,  i. 
122— their  exclusion  from  office,  183 
— and  from  the  army,  &c.,  189 — their 
wealth  arid  prosperous  condition,  190 
— high  state  of  education  among  them, 
192 — the  weight  of  taxation  falls  on 
them,  193  —  their  representation  in 
the  Notables,  328 — their  right  to  re- 
presentation recognised  by  Brienne, 
340  —  their  views  regarding  the 
States-general,  385  —  Sieyes'  pam- 
phlet on,  386  —  efforts  of  the  popu- 
lar party  for  their  duplication,  398 
— which  is  opposed  by  the  parliament, 
399— and  by  the  notables,  401— but 
resolved  on  by  the  king,  402 — their 
costume  at  the  opening  of  the  States- 
general,  431  —  their  position  in  the 
place  of  meeting,  433,  434 — their  de- 
meanour at  the  first  meeting,  433 — 
their  conduct  after  the  king's  speech, 
437  —  refuse  to  verify  their  powers 
alone,  439 — their  continued  resistance, 
and  demand  for  a  single  assembly,  440 

—  advantages  from    their   unanimity, 
&c.,  441 — their  views  as  developed  in 
their  cahiers.  444 — their  composition, 
449  note — waut  of  proprietors,  449 — 
their  determination,  and  rejection  of 
the  guidance  of  Necker,  470  —  views 
of  the  leaders,  477  —  proposals  from 
the   clergy  to  them,  479  —  and  from 
them  to  the  nobility,  &c.,  480 — reject 
the  king's  arbitration,  481 — decide  on 
constituting    themselves   the    States- 
general,  4S2— answer  to  them  of  the 
other  orders,  4S3 — are  joined  by  three 
cures,   4SG — ard  by  others.   4S7 — de- 
bate on  the  name  they  shall  assume, 
ih. — take  that  of  National  Assembly, 
401— declare  all    taxes  illegal  if  they 
are   dissolved.   492 — consolidation  of 
their    power    by    these  events,    ih.  — 
majority   of  the  clergy  in   support  of 
them,    400— their  ball   closed   by  the 
king,   498 — the  Tennis-court  oath,    ih. 

—  their  intrepidity.  ;">iiii—  joined  by  the 
majority  of  the  clergy,  ///.      concessions 
by    tlie   crown   to  them,  which  fail  to 
pacify   them.    ,r,«'\-   -joined   by    part   of 
the  nobility,  5o7 — and  by  the  remain- 
der of   the    two    orders.     514  —  their 
errors,   550-  — course  they  should  have 
followed.    561— tfl'ects   of  their  dupli- 
cation, iii.  031. 

Tigris,    passage   of  the,   by   Tirnour.    x. 

427. 
Tilbury,  castle  of.  iv.  237. 


Tillet,  exploit  of,  ix.  551. 

Tillotson  on  the  progress  of  vice,  iii.  374 
note. 

Tilly,  count,  x.  9. 

Tilnitz,  see  Tellnitz. 

Tilsit,  retreat  of  the  Russians  to,  vii.  54G 
—  captured  by  the  French,  547 — com- 
mencement of  the  negotiations,  551  — 
fetes,  &c.,  at,  557 — treaty  of,  558  et  scq. 
— its  secret  articles,  562  et  scq. — the 
British  government  obtain  possession 
of  these,  viii.  120 — suffering.  &c.  caused 
to  Russia  by  it,  222 — its  secret  articles 
produced  iu  justification  of  the  Copen- 
hagen expedition,  266  —  hazard  to 
Europe  from  it,  284 — its  provisions 
regarding  Spain  and  Portugal,  296 — • 
and  Turkey,  285,  x.  470 — the  Niemen 
passed  by  Macdonald  at,  xi.  2. 

Timour  the  Tartar,  x.  426. 

Tindal,  intimacy  of  Voltaire  with,  i. 
159. 

Tinea,  successes  of  the  French  at,  iii. 
437. 

Tiuteniac,  a  Chouan  leader,  ii.  676 — 
operations  of,  iii.  555— defeat  and  death 
of,  556. 

Tinville,  see  Fouquier  Tinville. 

Tio  Jorge,  at  Saragossa,  viii.  468,  471. 

Tio  Martin,  at  Saragossa,  viii.  468,  471. 

Tipperary,  insurrection  in,  iv.  528. 

Tippleskirchen,  general,  at  Liguy,  xiii. 
645. 

Tippoo  Saib,  accession  of,  vii.  654 — bis 
character,  and  change  introduced  into 
the  Indian  armies,  658  —  defeat  of 
Braithwaite  by,  654 — and  of  Mathews, 
056 — compelled  to  makepeace,  657 — 
recommences  hostilities,  674 — repeat- 
edly defeated,  675 — driven  back  to 
Seringapatam,  670 — and  there  defeat- 
ed, 677— treaty  with  him,  681  — efforts 
of,  to  form  a  new  confederacy.  684 — 
warlike  preparations  of,  viii.  18,  19,  22 
— means  at  his  command,  24 — corre- 
spondence with  Napoleon,  iv.  GUI 
defeated  by  Stuart,  viii.  24  —  again 
defeated  at  Malavelly,  25  —  siege  of 
Seringapatam,  27  ft  scq. — his  death, 
31.  32. 

Tirlcmont,  action  at,  iii.  32. 
Til-nova,  occupied  by  the  Turks,  x.  488. 
Tisiphone    fhoship,    exploit    of  the,  iv. 

'2 i )  t , 
Tithes,  motion  on,  in  the  assembly,  i.  589 

• — their  abolition,  593  (t  »(q. 
Titles,  abolition  of,  in  France,  ii.  32 — re- 
established, viii.  170  et  seq. 
Titlis,  mount,  iv.  438. 
Tobago,  capture  of.  by  the  British,  1794, 
iii.  391 — and  again,  1804.  vi.  244  — 
ceded  to  her  in  1814,  xiii.  230. 
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Tobak,  battle  of,  ii.  407. 
Tocqueville,  on  American  juries,  iii.  367 
— oil  the  instability  of  democracy,  vii. 
78 — on  the  prostration  of  the  press  in 
America,  viii.  161  note — ou  centralisa- 
tion, 216 — on  the  workings  of  demo- 
cracy in  America,  xiii.  323 — religious 
character  of  his  works,  xiv.  145 — on 
the  general  tendency  to  democracy, 
205. 

Todd,  major,  xiii.  42. 
Toguetti  de  Pisa,  imprisonment  of,  viii. 
196. 

Toland,  intimacy  of  Voltaire  with,  i.  159. 

Toledo,  the  archbishop  of,  xi.  460. 

Toledo,  outbreak  in,  against  the  French, 
viii.  361  —  surrendered  to  them,  596 — 
province  of,  assigned  to  Marmout, 
x.  178 — contributions  levied  on  it,  xi. 
461. 

Tolentino,  treaty  of,  iv.  130 — defeat  of 
Murat  at,  xiii.  613. 

Toleration,  increasing  spirit  of,  in  Europe, 
ii.  402 — extinguished  in  France  by  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  i.  144 
— Turgot's  letters  on,  271 — its  estab- 
lishment designed  by  Malesherbes,  280 
— attempt  to  establish  it  in  Poland,  iii. 
515  —  gradual  increase  of  it  under 
George  III.,  vi.  375 — Locke  on,  388 — 
as  enjoyed  in  Austria,  514 — complete 
system  of,  in  India,  vii.  607. 

Toll,  general,  military  adviser  to  Alex- 
ander, xi.  35,  61,  xiii.  113,  126. 

Tolleudal,  see  Lally  Tollendal. 

Tolosa,  rout  of  the  Spaniards  at.  1794, 
iii.  441  —  captured  by  the  British,  xi. 
504. 

Tolosas,  rout  of  the  Spaniards  at,  ix.  501. 

Tolstoy,  si'e  Ostermann  Tolstoy. 

Tombs  of  St  Denis,  violation  of  the,  ii. 
2-'')"),  iii.  173  tt  sc'/. 

Tonal,  the  mount,  v.  438 — defeat  of  the 
French  at.  448. 

Tone,  see  Wolfe  Tone. 

Tongrcs.  defeat  of  the  French  at,  iii.  30  - 
evacuated  by  the  Allies.  431. 

Tonnant.  the.  at  the  Nile.iv.  6' '2— at  Tra- 
falgar, vi.  4';;,. 

Tonnerre.  ncc  Clermont  Tonncrre. 

Tonnerre.  inadame  de.  i.  5N"*. 

Tonnerre.  the.  at  Basque  Roads,  ix.  333, 

Tooke,  w  Home  Tooko. 

Toombudra.  defeat  of  the  Mahrattas  at, 

viii.  77. 

Toottle,  colonel,  xiii.  412. 
Tiiplitz.  flight  of  Louis  Buonaparte  to.  ix. 

iv; —  treaties  of,  xii.  178 -arrival  of 

Bi'imingsen  at.  I'.1 1. 
Tordon,  capture  of.  by  the  Spaniards,  x. 


Tordesillas,  occupied  by  Marmont,  x.  347 
—  blockaded  by  the  guerillas,  378  — 
skirmish  at,  400. 

Toreno,  on  the  massacre  of  Madrid,  viii. 
368  note — account  of  the  sack  of  Cor- 
dova by,  487  note  —  on  the  siege  of 
Saragossa,  ix.  362  note — on  Welling- 
ton's abandonment  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
520  note. 

Torfou,  battle  of,  ii.  64G. 

Torgnu.  population  of,  vii.  180  note  — 
governor  refuses  to  admit  the  French, 
1813,  xi.  334,  368  —  surrendered  to 
them,  372 — strength  and  state  of  their 
garrison  in,  xii.  30,  269 — captured  by 
the  Allies,  297. 

Tormasoff,  general,  forces  under,  and 
their  position,  1812,  x.  615,632 — opera- 
tions against  Schwartzenberg,  xi.  30 — 
defeated  on  the  Styr,  53 — 55 — opera- 
tions assigned  him,  109  note  —  joins 
Tchichagoff,  157  —  at  Krasnoi,  165, 166, 
167 — advances  to  Plotzk,  236 — corps 
of,  1813,  341,  342  note. 

Tormes,  rout  of  the  Spaniards  at,  ix.  446 
— passage  of  the,  by  Wellington,  x.  343 
—by  Soult,  401. 

Toro,  advance  of  Moore  to,  viii.  600 — 
occupied  by  Marmont,  x.  347 — block- 
aded by  the  guerillas,  378 — operations 
at,  400. 

Toronto,  defeat  of  the  British  at,  xiii. 
410. 

Torquemada,  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  at, 
viii.  463. 

Torre,  see  La  Torre. 

Torre    di    Capitcllo,    Napoleon    at,     iv. 

Torrero,  capture  of  fort  of,  ix.  349. 

Torres  Novas,  destruction  of,  ix.  551. 

Torres  Yedras.  commencement  of  the 
lines  of,  ix.  4  17 — description  of  them, 
523— retreat  of  the  British  to  them, 
i!>. — troops  concentrated  behind  them, 
530 — arrival  of  Massena  before  them, 
531— and  his  retreat,  532  —  effect  of 
the  campaign  in  Europe,  551 — and  in 
(Jreat  Britain.  /// — their  value  to  Wel- 
lington, x.  1 1  7 — they  are  strengthened, 
by  him,  2^1  -the  campaign  taken  by 
the  Russians  as  the  model  of  their 
defensive  system,  'In;*. 

Torria.  Sachet  driven  from.  v.  336. 

Torriglia,  combat  at,  v.  15^  -Austrians 
driven  from.  331. 

Tortona,  fortress  of,  iv.  40 — surrendered 
to  the  French,  59.  »"!2  —  its  value  to 
Napoleon.,  13'! — captured  by  the  Allies, 
v.  57 — the  citadel  besieged  by  them. 
611.  62 -its  siege  raised.  77  — and  re- 
sumed, 78 — besieged  by  Suwarrofl'.  1"! 
—  Moreau  advances  to  relieve  it.  103  — 
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Tortona,  continued. 

captured  by  the  Austrians,  110 — ceded 
to  the  French,  385. 

Tortosa,  defensive  preparations  at,  ix. 
370 — Suchet  prepares  to  besiege  it,  x. 
52 — description  of  it,  54 — its  siege  and 
capture,  55  et  seq.  —  garrisoned  by 
Suchet,  xii.  329  —  blockaded  by  the 
Spaniards,  333 — failure  of  a  treacherous 
attempt  on,  xiii.  65 — holds  out  till  the 
peace,  66,  235. 

Torture,  infliction  of,  on  the  Huguenots, 
i.  Ill--  continued  in  France  down  to 
the  Revolution,  205 — abolished  by  it, 
207  —  its  abolition  was  designed  by 
Malesherbes,  280 — abolished  in  Russia, 
vi.  524. 

Tott.  baron  de.  i.  ;5 10  note. 

Touche,  Mehu  de  la,  vi.  259. 

Touczkoff,  general,  vii.  283  note,  306  — 
at  Golymin,  319— at  Eylau,  348,  350— 
at  the  siege  of  Dantzic,  505  —  his 
corps  in  1S12,  x.  031  — at  Valoutina.  xi. 
46 — at  Borodino,  74,  76 — death  of,  84. 

Touczkoff,  general,  xi.  47. 

Toula,  ironworks  of,  x.  586. 

Toulan,  conspiracy  of,  ii.  205. 

Toulon,  defensive  measures  at,  1760.  i. 
485 — insurrection  at,  1700,  ii.  52 — ex- 
citement in,  in  favour  of  the  Girond- 
ists, iii.  S8 — admits  the  English,  &M  — 
denounced  in  the  convention,  113  — 
hostile  preparations  at,  147 — descrip- 
tion of  it.  and  its  siege,  115  et  ney. — is 
evacuated.  110 — burning  of  the  arse- 
nal, &c.,  120— vessels  lost  at,  122  — 
scene  after  the  storming,  ib. — decree 
of  the  convention  regarding  it,  123 — 
and  its  execution,  124  et  s«y. — number 
who  perished  at  it.  125,  357  note — ser- 
vices of  Napoleon  at.  iv.  9 — sailing  »f 
the  expedition  to  Egypt  from.  563,  565 
— naval  preparations  at.  vi.  426 — sail- 
ing of  squadron  from,  -120 — Lord  Hill 
wounded  at  siege  of,  ix.  41  4 --ship- 
building by  Napoleon  at.  xi.  288-  tlie 
due  d'Angouleme  at,  during  the  Hun- 
dred days,  xiii.  502. 

Toulouse,  the  archbishop  of,  .*«   Brienne. 

Toulouse,  the  counts  of.  i.  91. 

Toulouse,  administration  of.  by  Brienno, 
i.  33>  note  the  parliam<  nt  of.  "71  — 
its  .suppression,  231  tumults ut,  17!"'. 
ii.  52 — predominance  of  the  (Jiroii'ii.-ts 
at,  iii.  1-J3— Soult  retreats  to.  xiii.  5^ 
—  his  position  there.  67 — battle  of.  7:; 
rtsoj. — its  results,  8  I—evacuated  by 
Soult.  85  — entry  of  Wellington,  and 
proclamation  oi  Louis  XVIII..  MI  — 
errors  of  Soult  at.  01- — and  of  Welling- 
ton, 02 —  the  French  claim  the  victory, 
ib. 


Tour  de  Cuarte,  massacre  at,  viii.  436. 

Tour  Dupin,  M.  de,  ii.  35  note. 

Tournay,  Louis,  i.  539. 

Tournay,  defeat  of  a  French  detach- 
ment at,  1792,  ii.  454  —  captured  by 
the  French,  495  —  defeat  of  Clairfait 
near,  iii.  413 — evacuated  by  the  Allies, 
428. 

Touruon,  M.  de,  viii.  359. 

Tours,  proposed  transference  of  the  court 
to,  i.  616  —  panic  of  the  French  ai.  ii. 
647. 

Tourtokai,  capture  of,  by  the  Russians, 
x.  476. 

Tourville,  the,  at  Basque  Roads,  ix. 
335. 

Tourzel,  madame  de,  ii.  74,  75,  296. 

Tourzel,  Pauline  de,  ii.  221. 

Toussaint,  see  Louverture. 

Towarzirz,  the  Polish,  iii.  5i>8. 

Tower,  committal  of  Burdett  to  the,  ix. 
610. 

Towie  castle,  ruins  of,  xi.  6. 

Towns  of  France,  progress  of  the,  i.  101 
— of  Italy,  iv.  32 — absence  of,  in  Po- 
land, iii.  400 — number  of,  in  Prussia, 
vii.  180 — character  of  the  population 
of,  in  South  America,  x.  239 — of  Swit- 
zerland, iv.  445  note — danger  of  ascen- 
dancy of,  xiv.  2-Vi. 

Trabancos,  combat  at.  x.  351. 

Tracheuberg.  allied  plan  of  campaign 
formed  at,  xii.  31  —  its  wisdom,  •>'•'> 

—  junction  of  Austria  announced  at, 

tfft 

i  3. 

Traeonne,  French  march  through,  xii. 
407. 

Tracy,  M.,  xiii.  186. 

Trade,  ace  Commerce. 

Trades  unions,  tyrannical  tendency  of.  i. 
205  note. 

Tracrbach,  Jourdau  driven  back  to.  iii. 
571. 

Trafalgar,  battle  of.  vi.  460  f-t  srq.— lu.-s 
of  the  prizes  taken  at,  473 — compared 
with  various  land  victories,  480  — 
Napoleon's  account  of  it,  vii.  103. 

Trani,  defeat  of  the  Neapolitans  at,  v. 
65. 

Transport  service,  the,  dismantled  bv  the 
Whigs,  vii.  174. 

Transylvania,  province  of,  ii.  "83 — extent, 
population.  &c.,  »f,  vi.  405  note —  its 
general  features,  -ll'V  character  of  the 
inhabitants.  5<M» — education  in,  513 
note  biccding  establishments  of,  5o5. 
ix.  153. 

Tivnit,  general,  at  Roli<;a.  viii.  523  —  at 
Vimeira,  526 — operations  against  Mas- 
sena.  ]>1n,  ix.  522  —  successes  of.  at 
Tojal.  :VJ3  —  and  at  Coimbra,  528  — 
occupies  Coimbra,  543  -at  the  Aguedn, 
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544— operations  of  Martnont  against, 

x.  325. 
Tras-oz-Montes,  insurrection  in,  viii.  515 

— march  of  Soult  through,  ix.  394. 
Traun,  defeat  of  the  Austrians  at  the,  v. 

433 — skirmish  at  the,  vi.  580  — position 

of  Hiller  on  the,  ix.  5 — battle  of,  7  et 

seq. 

Travancore,  rajah  of,  vii.  674. 
Travemunde,  capture  of,  by  the  French, 

vii.  -251. 
Travot,  general,  defeats  Charette,  iv.  153 

—  captures   him,  155  —  viii.   543 — at 
Toulouse,  xiii.  75  —  operations  in  La 
Vendee,  1815,  615. 

Treason,  trials  lor,  in  Scotland,  1793,  iii. 
18— in  Britain,  1794,  381  et  se^.— new 
law  of,  in  France,  viii.  192. 

Treasure  frigates,  the  Spanish,  capture 
of,  vi.  287. 

Trebbia,  battle  of  the,  v.  69  et  scg. — Ba- 
grathion  at,  xi.  8. 

Trebbin,  defeat  of  the  Prussians  at,  xii. 
153. 

Treilhard.  a  Jacobin,  ii.  305 — a  member 
of  the  committee,  548,  iii.  59,  notes — 
negotiations  with  Malmesbury,  iv.  339 
— conspiracy  against  him,  v.  179 — he 
resigns,  181—199. 

Tremouille,  the  due  de  la,  xii.  51G. 

Trent,  occupation  of,  by  Napoleon,  iv.  99 
— the  Austrians  driven  from,  127 — cap- 
tured by  Macdonald,  v.  457,  458 — the 
bishopric  of,  ceded  to  Austria,  vi.  151 
— evacuated  by  the  French,  ix.  1 11  — re- 
pulse of  the  French  before.  124—  cap- 
tured by  the  Bavarians.  282 —  and  by 
the  Austrians,  xii.  311 — capture  of 
the  citadel,  312. 

Tresnel,  general,  xii.  27*. 

Trevastus,  capture  of.  x.  513. 

Troves,  the  elector  of.  ii    42<>.  42:"!. 

Treves,  occupied  by  the  French,  iii.   !7:>>. 

Trevisn,  repulse  of  the  Austrians  at.  iv. 
127  —  revolts  against  Venice,  32<>  - 
armistice  of.  v.  -Jiio. 

Tre/.zo,  passage  of  the  Adda  forced  at.  v. 
54. 

Trianon,  palace  and  gardens  of.  i.  251*, 
26i>  note — nocturnal  parties  at.  3, MI. 

Tribune  of  the  People,  journal  called  the, 
iv.  378. 

Tribunate,  mode  of  election,  functions. 
iVc.  of  the.  v.  223,  22'!  pensions  of 
the  members,  22*,  282  --opposition  in. 
to  the  lists.  t>t'  eligibility,  vi.  15.  1  7  to 
the  legion  of  honour,  2''—  majority  for 
it.  21 — opposition  to  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  church,  31 — violent  oppo- 
sition to  Nap<  ileon.  and  his  indignation, 
5^  — his  plans  for  modifying  it,  60.  61 

—  change  in  its  constitution,  72— dis- 


cussions on  Napoleon's  assuming  the 
crown,  310 — its  suppression,  viii.  154 
et  sc'i- — its  slavish  submission,  157. 

Tricolor  flag,  first  adoption  of  the,  i.  533 
— its  abandonment,  xiii.  529. 

Trieste,  capture  of,  by  the  French,  iv. 
294 — British  merchandise  at,  confis- 
cated, 290  —  importance  of  its  har- 
bours, vi.  508 — is  opened  to  the  Brit- 
ish, viii.  637  —  captured  by  the 
French,  !S(i9,  ix.  28— ceded  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  266 — captured  by 
the  Allies,  1813,  xii.  312. 

Trilport,  skirmish  at,  xiii.  146. 

Trincomalee,  capture  of,  iv.  201. 

Trinidad,  capture  of,  by  the  British,  iv. 
279  —  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by 
Amiens,  v.  621,  622,  640. 

Trinidad  fort,  capture  of,  ix.  363. 

Triola,  defeat  of  the  Austrians  at,  v.  371 . 

Tripp,  general,  at  Waterloo,  xiv.  19. 

Triton,  case  of  the,  v.  498. 

Trocadero,  fort,  x.  40.  341. 

Trochtelfingen,  combat  at,  vi.  551. 

Troggler,  a  Tyrolese  leader,  ix.  284. 

Trogoffe,  admiral,  iii.  120. 

Trois,  repulse  of  the  French  at,  iv.  279. 

Troisville,  defeat  of  the  French  at,  iii. 
412. 

Troluck,  general,  ix.  53. 

Tronchet,  M,  becomes  counsel  for  Louis 
XVI.,  ii.  3o2 — Napoleon's  appreciation 
of  his  heroism,  i//.  note  —  protests 
against  the  king's  condemnation,  313 
— Napoleon's  early  friendship  for  him. 
v.  199  —  and  elevation  of  him,  294- 
opposes  the  life  consulate,  vi.  65 — aids 
in  the  compiling  of  the  code,  84. 

Tronyon-Ducoudray,  speech  of.  against 
the  Directory,  iv.  399— transported. 
404.  405— his  death,  406. 

Tronde,  captain,  at  A!t;esira/,  v.  60S. 

Troubridge.  captain,  at  Cape  St  Vincent, 
iv.  247,  2i>—  at  Vera  Cruz,  271 — cap- 
ture of  Capua  by  him.  v.  81. 

Troupe  1  >oree.  the,  *i  >  Jeunussc  Dorec. 

Trouvc.  M..  iv    !S8,   IS1. 

Troves,  banishment  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris  to.  i.  3i~3 — atrocities  of  the  mob 
at.  5S3—  retreat  of  Napoleon  to.  and 
his  ] (reparations,  xii.  4>9 — evacuated 
by  him,  and  occupied  by  the  Allies, 
4','1,  513 — interview  at.  between  Alex- 
ander and  the  royalist  leaders.  523 
advance  of  the  Allies  from.  525— their 
movement  toward  it.  5:>I-  junction 
of  their  armies  at.  5  15-  reoi-eupied  by 
Napoleon.  55o  -  recaptured  by  the 
Allies,  59 1.  xiii.  1  H>. 

Truellas,  battle  of,  iii.  85. 

Truguet,  admiral,  report  by.  on  the 
state  of  the  navy.  iv.  2' 10— urges  'he 
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Truguet,  admiral,  continued. 

invasion  of  Ireland,  208— naval  pre- 
parations of,  1797,  232 — removed  from 
the  ministry  of  marine,  396,  vi.  8,  9— 
on  the  recruiting  of  the  navy,  50. 

Trullikon,  combat  at,  v.  137. 

Truxillo,  revolt  of,  x.  258. 

Tschooban  Oglou,  x.  497. 

Tucker,  dean,  iii.  132. 

Tudela,  evacuation  of,  by  the  French, 
viii.  570 — battle  of,  584. 

Tudo,  Dona  Pepa,  viii.  300,  340  note. 

Tudor  princes,  despotic  power  of  the, 
i.  28,  77. 

Tugeodbund,  rise  and  progress  of  the, 
viii.  238 — its  leading  members,  239 — 
its  influence,  &c.,  646,  ix.  12*5,  xi.  222, 
245,  317,  321 — Stein's  opinion  of  it, 
321  note — Blucher's  efforts  on  its  be- 
half, xii.  40,  41 — and  Gneisenau's,  43. 

Tuileries,  arrival  of  the  king  from  Ver- 
sailles at,  i.  628 — invaded  by  the  mob 
during  the  flight  to  Varennes,  ii.  85 — 
and  on  the  20th  June,  184  ft  »<•<•/. — 
description  of  it  as  in  1793,  20*5 — its 
capture  on  the  10th  August,  217 — sack 
of  it,  234 — discovery  of  the  iron  closet 
in,  288 — meeting  of  the  convention 
at,  on  the  31st  May,  5G9 — fete  of  the 
Supreme  Being  in.  iii.  281 — combat 
round,  on  the  llth  Vendemiaire,  627 
— Napoleon  takes  up  his  residence  at, 
v.  284 — military  pageant  at,  285 — ob- 
servance of  mass  resumed  in,  vi.  35 — 
the  court  at,  74 — waterworks  at,  96 — 
marriage  of  Napoleon  and  Marie  Louise 
at,  ix.  471  —  return  of  Napoleon  to,  in 
I*  13,  xi.  25')—  return  of  the  duchesse 
d'Augouleme  to,  xiii.  232 — return  of 
Napoleon  to.  from  Elba.  586. 

Tuileries,  heights  of  the,  at  Ulm,  vi.  552. 

Tupac  Amaru,  execution  of,  x.  253. 

Turbigo,  combat  at,  v.  363. 

Turcoing,  battle  of.  iii.  415. 

Turenne,  tomb  of,  defaced,  ii.  235 — vio- 
lated, iii.  174,  175 — recovery  of  his 
skeleton,  176. 

Turgot,  Anne  Robert  Jacques--,  parentage 
and  early  history  of,  i.  270 — his  cha- 
racter as  a  minister,  271  — errors  in  his 
religious  principles,  273  -on  the  free- 
dom of  England,  79 — adoption  of  the 
principles  of  the  Economists  by,  ]>5, 
271 — appointed  comptroller-general  of 
finance,  266,  272  —  rejoicings  of  the 
philosophers  on  this.  271  note.  2*2  - 
his  principles  of  finance,  274  —  charac- 
ter of  his  measures,  and  their  success, 
275-  -establishes  free  trade  in  grain,  ib. 
suppresses  the  disturbances  which 
ensued.  27'! — difference  between  his 
and  Malesherbes'  principles  of  govern- 


ment, 279 — his  views,  280 — his  disin- 
terestedness, ib. — his  views  regarding 
the  church,  &c.,  281— his  proposed  im- 
mediate changes,  (6. — his  six  edicts, 
and  opposition  they  encounter,  289 — 
his  contest  with  the  parliaments,  291 
—and  fall,  292— reflections  on  it,  293 
— evils  of  his  plans,  &c.,  ib. — his  views 
regarding  the  American  war,  303 — 
revenue  and  expenditure  under  him, 
330  note— his  death,  297,  note,  318. 

Turin,  defeat  of  the  Austriaus  on  the,  xi. 
157. 

Turin,  appearance  of  the  French  before, 
1796,  iv.  58 — retreat  of  Moreau  toward, 
v.  56 — and  from  it,  ib. — surprised  by 
the  Allies,  CO — advance  of  the  French 
toward  it,  361 — surrendered  to  them, 
385 — visited  by  Napoleon,  1805,  vi. 
394  • — enthusiasm  in  his  favour,  1813, 
xi.  259 — supplies  voted  by,  265 — sur- 
rendered by  treaty  of  Paris,  xiii.  234. 

Turin,  citadel  of,  iv.  40 — seized  by  the 
French,  492 — invested  by  the  Allies, 
v.  62 — captured,  77. 

Turkamau  Chai,  treaty  of,  x.  598. 

Turkey,  navy  of,  in  1792,  ii.  356  note — 
war  of  Russia  with,  389 — its  state  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Revolution, 
395 — decline  of  its  population,  and 
causes  of  this,  396 — designs  of  Austria 
and  Russia  on,  4 06—  these  arrested  by 
the  measures  of  Pitt,  408  —  war  of 
]  789  with  Russia,  &c.,  407 — contests  of 
the  Poles  with,  iii.  5u8 — her  decline 
dates  from  the  time  of  Sobieski,  511  — 
treachery  of  Napoleon  and  the  Direc- 
tory toward,  iv.  595 — she  declares  war 
against  France,  596,  612 — treaty  with 
Russia,  613  —joins  the  alliance  against 
France,  v.  2 — letter  from  Napoleon  to 
the  government,  55s  —  Egypt  falls 
under  her  dominion,  599 — effects  of 
the  French  invasion  on  her  power,  600 
-treaty  with  France.  i'>27—  her  integ- 
rity guaranteed  by  Amiens.  G4<>— rup- 
ture of.  with  France  in  lNj4.  vi.  275— 
Napoleon's  reception  of  her  ambas- 
sador, vii.  ]!•*•  —her  integrity  insisted, 
on  by  Britain  a.s  a  condition  of  peace, 
15X  —  imprudence  of  the  Russian  inva- 
sion of,  ]si>6, -j>6 — declarations  of  Na- 
p  ileon  in  her  favour.  296  —  declares 
war  against  Russia,  and  state  of  affairs 
in,  325,  431  it  nf/. — naval  attack  on 
her  by  Great  Britain,  437  —  declares 
war  against  the  latter,  139 — prepara- 
tions for  defence  at  Constantinople, 
442— negotiations  of  Napoleon  with, 
•\~*] — his  measures  to  succour  her,  4  82 
her  jealousy  ruusi  d  by  the  summon- 
ing of  Parga,  483 — provisions  of  Tilsit 
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regarding  her,   559 — her  partition  as 

there    arranged,    502,    566    et    aeq 

Napoleon's  perfidy  toward  her,  577 — 
the  revolution  does  not  exculpate  him, 
578 — affairs  of,  after  Tilsit,  viii.  275 — 
alienation  of,  from  France.  277 — their 
plans  for  its  partition,  5t!S — differences 
between  Alexander  and  Napoleon  re- 
garding, 569  —  her  abandonment  by 
Great  Britain  in  1831,  ix.  229 — treaty 
between  them,  31 7 — numbers  and  .skill 
of  her  horsemen,  x.  436 — immutabi- 
lity of  manners,  &.C.,  in,  439 — origin 
of  this  in  her  religion,  440 — obstacle 
to  reform  thus  presented,  441  —  influ- 
ence of  her  religion  in  strengthening 
her  at  first,  442 — her  original  empire, 
443  —  population  and  natural  advan- 
tages, 444  —  the  capital,  445 — her 
cavalry,  449 — the  Spahis,  450  —  the 
Janissaries,  ib.  —  the  Fellahs,  452 — 
decay  of  her  military  force,  ib. — varie- 
ties in  her  population,  453 — her  for- 
tresses, 454  —  resolution  with  which 
they  are  defended,  455 — mode  of  fight- 
ing, and  general  tactics,  457 — effect  on 
her  of  the  subjugation  of  the  nomad 
tribes,  459 — security  afforded  by  the 
uuhealthiness  of  the  plain  of  the  Dan- 
ube. 4(10 — value  of  the  fortresses  there, 
461 — her  state  at  the  opening  of  the 
war  in  1807,  462 — revolution  in,  463 
— dethronement  of  Selim,  and  acces- 
sion of  Mustapha,  464 — counter-revo- 
lution, 405  —  third  one,  4H6,  467 — - 
effect  of  these  catastrophes  on  the 
empire,  469  — causes  which  postponed 
hostilities,  47o — forces  of  Russia  for 
the  war,  and  its  history,  471  tt  ."cq. — 
peace  of  Bucharest,  5un — her  reasons 
for  this  treaty,  5ol  —  resources  ex- 
hibited in  the  \var,  ib. — effect  of  the 
reforms,  &c.,  of  Mahmoud,  502— her 
integrity  guaranteed  to  Austria  by 
Napoleon.  546 — his  efforts  to  gain  her 
in  1812.  617  —  early  tendency  of  his 
views  to,  xi.  592. 

Tuscany,  administration  of,  by  Leopold, 
ii.  385,  402— its  state  in  1?92,  397— 
its  fertility,  iv.  25 — its  extent,  popu- 
lation. £e.,  1810  itii'i  1^32,  33  note — 
its  terrace  cultivation,  .'54  —  great  sub- 
division oi  land  in,  35  invaded  l>y 
Napoleon,  bl,  S3  —  rapacity  of  the 
French  commissioners  in,  !> I  —  the 
pope  removed  to.  4^2  -  occupied  by 
the  French,  17!'9.  v.  26— insurrection 
n^ain.-t  tin  in.  62,  6'!  — growing  hosti- 
lity toward  them.  412  —  the  in.--urrec- 
tion  suppressed,  //;..  413  —  invaded  by 
the  Neapolitans,  and  their  defeat,  -It'2 
—  ceded  to  the  duke  of  Parma.  4»;!>  - 


erected  into  the  kingdom  of  Etruri;), 
610,  vi.  13 — indemnity  to  grand-duke 
of,  153  note — overrun  by  the  French, 
223  —  annexed  to  kingdom  of  Italy, 
viii.  281 — evacuated  by  the  French, 
xiii.  16. 

Tusis,  description  of,  v.  439. 

Tutschoff,  see  Touchkoff. 

Tuy,  check  of  Soult  at,  ix.  393 — attacked 
by  the  Spaniards,  405. 

Tweed  river,  the,  ii.  332. 

Twelve,  the  commission  of,  sec  Commis- 
sion. 

Two    Brothers,    fort   of   the,   v.    329  - 
stormed  by  the  Austrian,?,  336. 

Tvler,  the  insurrection  of,  i.  30,  74, 
241. 

Tyler,  lieutenant,  x.  321. 

Tyne  river,  the,  ii.  331. 

Tyniec,  monastery  of,  iii.  489. 

Typhus,  losses  of  the  French  from,  in 
.Russia,  xi.  51,  201 — death  of  Kutusoif 
from,  &c.,  240 — its  ravages  among  the 
French  garrisons,  &c.,  324,  xii.  29,  297, 
393. 

Tyrol,  the  value  of,  to  Austria,  ii.  380 — 
v.  10 — its  acqtiisitiou  by  her,  vi.  490 — 
attachment  in,  to  her  government,  493 
— its  extent  and  population,  495  — 
prosperity  of  the  peasantry,  508  — 
their  skill  as  marksmen,  500  —  the 
Alps  and  scenery  of,  496,  499 — its 
military  importance,  iv.  41  —  opera- 
tions in,  during  1797,  296,  304 — in 
1SOO,  v.  323— preparations  in,  1805,  vi. 
448— concentration  of  Austrian  forces 
in,  560  —  Ney  directed  against  it,  568 
— his  operations  in,  575 — its  subjuga- 
tion by  the  French,  579— its  cession 
demanded  by  Napoleon,  581 — ceded  to 
Bavaria,  634 — excitement  against  the 
French  in,  1S09,  viii.  644 — insurrec- 
tion in,  657 — Lefebvre  scut  toward, 
ix.  3  —  interest  of  the  war  in,  and 
causes  of  this,  72 — description  of  it, 
73  —  contrast  of  its  northern  and 
southern  districts,  ib. — and  of  their 
inhabitants,  74 — its  great  valleys,  75 
it  seq. — its  ruined  castles,  76  —  its 
lakes.  77 — its  superstitions,  78 — reii- 
pious  feelings  and  impressions,  79  <t 
.«''/. — omens  observed  on  the  appear- 
ance of  war,  79  -utility  of  the  priests, 
83 — its  ancient  and  modern  state.  M 
-influence  of  religion  in  producing 
its  character,  85 — its  national  charac- 
ter compared  witli  the  Swiss,  >7  — 
love  of  fieedom  in,  >S — and  amount 
of  it  enjoyed.  ^9 — the  peasants  a!! 
j proprietors.  i'ii— their  industry.  <j]-  - 
their  mechanical  ingenuity.  1-2 — dis- 
content with  the  Bavarian  govern- 
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Tyrol,  continued. 

meut,  93— preparations  of  Austria  to 
take  advantage  of  this,  94 — military 
description  of  the  country,  95 — cha- 
racter of  the  leaders,  96  et  scq. — pre- 
parations for  the  contest,  101 — com- 
mencement of  the  insurrection,  and  its 
early  success,  102  et  seq. — deliverance 
of  the  country,  111  —  measures  of  Na- 
poleon for  reducing  it,  112 — invaded, 
114 — abandoned  by  the  archduke 
John,  and  overrun  by  the  enemy,  117 
— its  desperate  state,  118 — again  deli- 
vered by  the  battle  of  Innspruck,  123 


— the  insurgents  make  excursions  into 
the  surrounding  countries,  124 — stipu- 
lations of  the  peace  of  Vienna  regard- 
ing it,  266 — its  state  after  the  armis- 
tice of  Znaym,  271 — again  invaded, 
272 — evacuated  by  the  Bavarians,  279 
• — Hofer's  administration  of  it,  ib. — 
forces  directed  against  it  by  Napoleon, 
280 — invaded  on  all  sides,  281 — its 
final  conquest,  284 — restored  to  Aus- 
tria, and  general  volunteering  of  its 
inhabitants,  xii.  310  —  evacuated  by 
the  French,  ib. 
Tyrol  castle,  defeat  of  Rusca  at,  ix.  284. 


u 


Ubigau,  bridge  at,  captured  by  the 
French,  xi.  368. 

Ucles,  battle  of,  ix.  400 — cruelties  of  the 
French  at,  401. 

Vdina,  democratic  revolt  in,  iv.  322 — 
negotiations  at,  334,  340. 

Vdom,  general,  at  Champaubert,  xii.  500 
— at  Vauchamps,  511. 

Ukerath,  combats  of,  iv.  162,  164. 

Vkra,  passage  of  the,  forced  by  the 
French,  vii.  311. 

Ukraine,  the,  once  a  province  of  Poland, 
iii.  485 — its  revolt,  509 — its  fertility, 
488 — description  of  it,  x.  578. 

Uldecona,  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  at.  x. 
54. 

Uleaborg,  defeat  of  the  Russians  at.  x. 
5  J  5. 

Vim,  general,  defeat  and  surrender  of, 
v.  333  —  defeated  at  Foscoire,  &c., 
371. 

Vim,  fortified  by  the  archduke  Charles, 
v.  274 — retreat  of  Kray  to,  and  advan- 
tages of  his  position.  312 — description 
of  it,  31  '•'>  —evacuated  by  Kray,  319 — 
invested  by  the  French,  32n — its  ces- 
sion demanded  by  Xapoleon,  4u3,  404. 
4<>5 — ceded  to  Havana,  1^<>3,  \'\.  ]52 
note — the  Anstrians  concentrated  in. 
1  si>5,  vi.  53D— preparations  for  its  de- 
fence, and  fortification  of  it,  54:3— its 
investment  completed,  54 (i — descrip- 
tion of  it,  552-— the  heights  iirouud  it 
carried.  Hi. — its  surrender,  5.">3  ft  ,«•'/. 

Vlminski,  general,  xii.  G31. 

Lister,  character  of  the  population  of,  ii. 
311. 

Undaunted,  embarkation  of  Napoleon  in 
the,  xiii.  217. 

ViidiTwalden,  act-  Untenvaldon. 

Vni. .n    act,   the    Irish,   passed,   v.   265   <l 


United  Irishmen,  societv  of,  iv.  208  note, 
522,  524. 

United  Provinces,  the,  see  Holland. 

United  States,  influence  of  the  revolution 
on,  i.  1 — and  of  the  absence  of  primo- 
geniture, 22 — attachment  to  English 
institutions  in,  81 — sympathy  with 
them  in  France,  304 — views  of  Tur- 
got,  Necker,  &c.,  as  to  France  aiding 
them  against  Britain,  303  —  treaty 
with  that  power,  305 — consequences 
of  this  step  to  France,  420 — services 
of  Lafayette  in,  463  note  —  and  of 
Lameth,  469  note — injustice  of  the 
democratic  majority  in,  ii.  32-1 — their 
agriculture  campared  with  Bi'itish, 
350 — causes  of  the  British  disasters  in 
the  war  with,  iii.  134 — evils  of  the 
jury  system  in,  367 — services  of  Kos- 
ciusko  in,  538 — retirement  of  Wash- 
ington, iv.  215 — threatened  rupture 
with  France,  1798,  533  —  recognise 
the  right  of  search,  v.  490 — violence 
of  the  Directory  against,  491 — treaty 
with  France,  492,  628  —  importance 
of  the  federal  system,  vi.  ]  55 — pur- 
chase of  Louisiana  by,  233,  viii.  185 
—  differences  with  Great  Britain  re- 
garding neutral  rights,  vii.  132  — 
adjustment  of  the.se,  135  —  alleged 
injustice  of  the  orders  in  council  to- 
ward, viii.  133  —  prostration  of  the 
press  in.  161  note  -their  struggle  for 
freedom  contrasted  with  that  of 
I-' ranee,  ix.  573 — contrast  of  the  po- 
pulation with  that  of  Spanish  America, 
x.  243 — probable  absorption  of  Mexico 
by,  287  —  geographical  extent,  divi- 
sions, &e.,  xiii.  268 — the  prairies  and 
Rocky  mountains,  270 — the  east  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  ih. — their  rivers. 
1:75  -  increase  of  the  population,  2*1  — 
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United  States,  continued. 

comparison  of  the  white  and  coloured, 
2S2  note — prospects  of  the  population, 
283 — its  increase  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  ih. —  extent  of  emigration 
from  Europe,  285  —  and  westward 
within  themselves,  ib. — the  first  set- 
tlers, 286 — appearances  of  the  progress 
of  cultivation,  2S7 — and  of  the  stream 
of  emigration,  289 — effects  of  steam 
navigation  and  paper  credit,  290  — 
their  paper  circulation,  ib. — disasters 
attendant  on  it,  292 — means  by  which 
the.se  are  repaired,  ib. — wellbeing  of 
the  people,  29-3 — proportion  of  agri- 
cultural classes,  295 — want  of  attach- 
ment to  their  landed  possessions,  298 
— causes  of  this  peculiarity,  299 — con- 
tinued rise  in  the  value  of  land,  301 
— great  activity  of  the  people,  ib. — 
their  impetuous  character,  302 — gene- 
ral discontent,  303 — commercial  cities, 
306 — progress  of  commerce  and  ship- 
ping, 30" — naval  and  military  estab- 
lishment, 308— militia  of,  309— reve- 
nue and  expenditure,  311 — those  of 
the  separate  states,  312 — repudiation 
of  debt,  ib. — sketch  of  the  constitu- 
tion, 313 — the  Semite  and  House  of 
Representatives,  315 — powers,  &c.,  of 
the  President,  316— real  sovereignty 
of  the  people,  ib. — state  of  religion. 
318 — want  of  a  national  provision  for 
it,  319 — religious  statistics  of  the  po- 
pulation, 320  note — subservience  of 
the  clergy,  321 — survey  of  the  work- 
ings of  democracy,  323 — tyranny  of 
the  majority,  ib. — absence  of  original- 
ity and  independence  of  thought,  325 
—  impossibility  of  public  discussion  in. 
326  —  effects  of  the  law  of  succession, 
32S ---spoliation  of  commercial  classes 
in,  329  —  insecurity  of  life  and  order. 
331  —frequent  outrages  in  the  legisla- 
ture. 332  —peculiarities  of  these  cruel- 
tics,  33  t  —  no  punishment  follows 
them.  336 — external  weakness  of  the 
government.  337  want  of  foresight  in 
the  ruling  majority,  338 — talent  and 
station  banished  from  office,  3:59 — 
exclusivencss  among  the  rich,  340  -- 
dependent  stub1  of  the  I3ench,  ib. — 
tenure,  salaries.  &c..  of  the  judo's,  3-12 
if  .-(•'/. —literature  and  the  press,  345 
character  of  its  legislation.  o47 — 
eminence  of  the  writers  on  law.  3  IS 
—extent  of  slavery  in.  31.') — hostility 
to  its  abolition.  35" — manners  of  the 
people,  351  —  admiration  of  rank  nnd 
titles,  353 — how  they  have  escaped 
their  political  dangers,  ib.  —  failure  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  war  of  ir.de- 
YOL.  XIV. 


peudence,  367 — efforts  of  Washington 
to  maintain  peace,  369 — their  inclina- 
tion for  alliance  with  France,  370 — 
extent  of  the  British  trade  with  them, 
ix.  654 — the  Berlin  decrees  and  the 
orders  in  council,  651,  xiii.  371  — 
origin  of  the  disputes  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, 373  —  their  irritation  against 
Great  Britain,  ix.  660 — passing  of  the 
non-intercourse  act,  614,  651,  xiii. 
374 — affair  of  the  Chesapeake,  375 — 
negotiations  and  treaty  concluded  by 
Mr  Erskine,  ib. — which  is  disavowed 
by  the  British  government,  376 — affair 
of  the  Little  Belt  and  President,  379 — 
threatening  aspect  of  the  negotiations, 
380  —  violent  measures  of  Congress, 
381 — they  declare  war,  382 — their  di- 
minutive force,  and  preparations,  383 
— their  total  naval  strength,  384 — in- 
vasions of  Canada,  386  et  seq. — their 
naval  successes,  390  et  scq. — effect  of 
these,  396 — supineness  of  the  govern- 
ment, 400 — destruction  of  their  com- 
merce, ib. — effect  of  the  capture  of  the 
Chesapeake,  405 — preparations  for  the 
land  campaign,  407  —  financial  mea- 
sures and  preparations,  1814,  432 — 
repeal  of  the  non-intercourse  act,  433 
— threatened  disruption  of  the  Union, 
434 — conclusion  of  peace,  467 — treaty 
of  Ghent,  ib. — reflections  on  it,  469 — 
destruction  of  their  commerce  by  the 
war,  471 — evils  of  rupture  between 
them  and  Great  Britain,  and  danger  of 
it,  474 — their  aggressive  disposition, 
476 — their  weakness  at  first,  and  ulti- 
mate strength.  477 — system  of  war- 
fare to  be  pursued  against  them,  478 
— military  force  at  their  command. 
479 — attacks  on  private  property  to 
be  avoided.  48" — importance  of  supe- 
riority on  the  lakes,  4S1 — their  advan- 
tages for  shipbuilding,  !b. — security 
of  Canada  against  them,  483 — are  not 
likely  to  become  a  great  naval  power, 
4S4 — statistics  of  their  shipping,  485 — 
failure  of  the  democratic  principle  in, 
xiv.  216. 

United  .States  bank.  the.    xiii.  21=0— its 
bankruptcy,  292. 

United  States  frigate,  capture  of  the  -Ma- 
cedonian by,  xiii.  392. 

Universal  suffrage,  introduced  by  the 
constitution  of  17S9,  i.  6i>3  note- 
election  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
by.  ii.  11"  ''  .•»'>/.  -its  dangers,  1  In- 
established,  1792,  274 —introduced  by 
the  constitution  of  1793.  iii.  145  — 
election  of  the  Cortes  by.  x.  11,  12. 

Universities  of  Austria,  the.  vi.  513 — of 
Prussia,  patriotism  »f.  xi.  317. 
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University,  the  imperial,  of  France,  viii. 
202 — of  literature,  proposed,  vii.  491. 

Uunerloch,  the,  v.  113. 

Uusern,  valley  of,  v.  113 — the  French 
driven  from,  41. 

Uustrutt,  defeat  of  the  French  on  tho, 
xii.  265. 

Unterberg,  the,  ix.  70. 

Unterwnlclen,  patriotic  spirit  of,  iv.  457 
—  rejects  the  constitution  of  1798, 
463 — overthrown,  467 — heroic  resist- 
ance, and  massacre  in,  470. 

Uovo,  castel  del,  iv.  60S — captured  by 
the  French,  51 3 — recaptured,  and  vio- 
lation of  the  capitulation,  v.  82. 

Upper  Canada,  see  Canada. 

Uraguay  river,  the,  x.  211. 

Urban,  general,  at  Salamanca,  x.  3/59, 
SCO— defeated  at  Majalahonda,  373. 

Urban  civilisation  of  Italy,  rise  of,  i.  31. 

Urban  guard  of  1'aris,  suppression  of 
the,  xi.  268. 

Urbia,  cession  of,  to  the  French,  v.  385. 


Urbino,  capture  of,  by  the  French,  iv. 
82 — invaded  by  them,  478 — annexed 
to  kingdom  of  Italy,  viii.  282,  283,  ix. 
297. 

Urdiales,  capture  of,  x.  411 — evacuated, 
xi.  505. 

Urgel,  occupied  by  Macdonuld,  x.  49. 

Uri,  patriotism  of,  iv.  457 — rejects  the 
constitution  of  1798,  463 — heroic  re- 
sistance of,  465,  467,  470 — declares 
against  Napoleon,  1813,  xii.  438. 

Uri,  lake  of,  iv.  435,  v.  114. 

Urquigo,  Don  Luis  d',  viii.  448. 

Urquigo,  Don  Mariano  d',  viii.  354. 

Ururnea  river,  the,  xi.  507. 

Usagre,  cavalry  actions  at,  x.  162,  324. 

Usedom,  occupied  by  the  French,  vii. 
478. 

Usher,  captain,  xiii.  217. 

Usse,  chateau  d',  xii.  516. 

Utrecht,  occupied  by  the  French,  iii.  470. 

Uvaroff,  see  Ouvaroff. 

Uxbridge,  lord,  sec  Anglesea. 
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Yacquant,  general,  ix.  45. 

Vadier,  a  Jacobin  leader,  opposes  Robes- 
pierre in  the  committee,  iii.  278  — 
atrocious  sentiment  of,  319 — doomed 
by  Robespierre,  325  note — his  opinion 
of  the  latter,  328  note  -  his  cruelty, 
329 — reports  on  the  affair  of  Cathe- 
rine Theot,  320 — denounces  Robes- 
pierre, 333 — denounced  by  Lecointrc, 
583 — impeached,  591— his  trial  again 
ordered,  604— tried  with  Uabccuft',  iv. 
386. 

Vado,  defeat  of  the  French  at,  iii.  541  — 
occupied  by  them,  546 —capture  of, 
by  the  Austrian*,  v.  'MO. 

Vaeiidcrmaison,  general,  x.  167,  183. 

Vagous,  Anne  llvaciuthe,  execution  of, 
ii.  55!!. 

Val  Sugana,  the,  ix.  76  operations  in 
the,  iv.  HiO. 

Valady,  the  marquis  of,  i.  51  7—  denounc- 
ed, ii.  55lj  note. 

Yalais,  democratic  revolt  in  the,  iv.  -15(1, 
•155  contests  in.  468  erected  into  ;i 
republic,  vi.  1):!-— its  independence 
proclaimed  by  Napoleon,  161  annex- 
ed to  France,  x.  531  to  Switzerland, 
xiii.  5-18. 

Vala/e,  M.,  ii.  53M  denounced  by  tho 
sections,  556  note-  his  arrest  decreed, 
576  -  his  death,  581. 

Yalde.->,  general,  wounded  at  EspinoKO, 
viii.  5.s". 


Valdez,  general,  x.  276,  279. 

Valencay,  residence  of  Ferdinand  VII.  at, 
viii.  385,  447 — attempt  for  his  libera- 
tion from,  x.  29 — treaty  of,  xii.  423  tt 
set/. — it  is  rejected  by  the  Cortes,  426, 
xiii.  34,  65. 

Valence,  general,  in  Flanders,  ii.  495 — 
captures  Narnur,  497 — at  Nerwinde, 
iii.  32. 

Valence,  surrendered  to  the  French,  iv. 
59,  62 — captured  by  the  Allies,  v.  59. 

Valence  (France),  Pins  VI.  at,  iv.  483  -  - 
retreat  of  Augereau  to,  xiii.  27. 

Valencia,  city  of,  viii.  4(>3 — atrocities  at, 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection, 
434- -description  of  it,  474 — besieged 
by  the  French,  475 — defeat  of  Suchefc 
before  it,  ix.  5t»5— battle  of,  x.  95  <t 
Kfij. — surrenders  to  Suchet,  99  -  re- 
sults of  its  capture,  1<><)  -contribu- 
tions from  it,  101  designs  of  the 
Uritish  on  it,  xi.  47". 

Valencia,  province  of,  its  fertility,  viii. 
4ol-  character  of  its  inhabitants,  4(12 
-operations  of  Aloneey  in,  47-'i  re- 
ception of  the  nesv  constitution  in,  x. 
23  Spanish  forces  in,  1S10,  38— in- 
vaded by  Suchet,  and  defensive  pre- 
parations, 86 — its  subjugation,  ]<>! 
contributions  levied  by  him,  128,  xi. 
471,  xii.  331  — operations  in,  1813,326 
it  xf/i — evacuated  by  the  French,  xi. 
•195.  xii.  329. 
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Valenciennes,  defeat  of  Biron  near,  ii. 
454 — capture  of,  by  the  Allies,  iii.  44 
— taken  possession  of  for  Austria,  46 
— importance  of  their  delay  before  it, 
129 — recaptured  by  the  French,  432. 

Valentin,  general,  ix.  30. 

Valentina  or  Valoutina,  battle  of,  xi.  45. 

Valets  d'Armee  of  Poland,  the,  iii.  507. 

Valjouan,  defeat  of  the  Bavarians  at,  xii. 
530. 

Valladolid,  occupied  by  Duponfc,  viii.  328 
— submission  of,  to  the  French,  4C>3  — 
retreat  of  the  French  to,  after  Sala- 
manca, x.  371  — capture  of  a  French 
detachment  at,  378  —  the  French 
driven  from  it,  3S7 — captured  by  the 
British,  xi.  482. 

Vallegsjio,  defeats  of  the  Austrians  at, 
iv.  75,  v.  454. 

Valley  of  Desolation,  the,  v.  350. 

Valleys,  strategic  importance  of  posses- 
sion of,  v.  9,  87. 

Vails,  battle  of,  ix.  308 — combats  at,  x. 
58. 

Valmy,  duke  of,  srr.  Kellermann. 

Valmy,  battle  of,  ii.  475  ct  seq. 

Yalory,  M.  do.  ii.  77. 

Valoutina  or  Valtelina,  sec  Valentina. 

Valparaiso,  capture  of  the  Essex  at,  xiii. 
427. 

Valteline,  cession  of,  to  the  Cisalpine 
republic,  iv.  344  —  revolt  of,  from 
Switzerland,  441). 

Valtenbeek,  commodore,  vi.  221. 

Vandainine,  Dominique,  parentage  and 
early  history  of,  v.  1  tl  note — opera- 
tions under,  in  Holland,  111.142,  143, 
1  13— at  Ma-ski  rch,  300— defeated  at 
the  Mount  Tonal,  4i»— at  Austerlifx, 
vi.  iil!'>,  tilS—  in  Silesia,  18n'>,  vii.  273 
-  —  subjugation  of  the  fortresses  there 
by  him.  325  if  .-"</.  --forces  under.  3-15 
note  —  his  rapacity.  &u.,  there,  49 -> — 
amount  of  his  successes,  5oo — <>jtcra- 
tions  in  Lso'.t,  viii.  <>'•>*  -at  Abensberir, 
072 — at  Kchmuhl.  ton,  i;sl  —  ix.  3  - 
defence  of  Lint/  committal  to  him, 
18— checks  Iv.llowrath  there,  :',<>  -  his 
position,  1  17,  148 — reaches  l.obau.  I1!'.' 
— his  corps  on  entering  Rn>>ia,  x.  'i-'>o 
—losses  ()f  it  before  the  mid.  xi.  210 
note — his  position,  1  >13,  323  cap- 
tures Hamburg.  410  — f,.n-es.  ite..  1M3. 
xii.  25  note.  I11,',  02'.'.  '>37 — Napoleon's 
instructions  to  him.  lo.'i — 123-  niove- 
ni'-nts  against  Ostermann,  12','-— fust 
battle  of  Culm.  1:!1  -second,  l:',5-his 
disaster  due  to  Napoleon's  instruc- 
tions. 1  |0  2'i:1  -forces  under,  in  1  ^1  5. 
xiii.  ti29,  tit;1.'  —  at  Ligny.  tU2 — at 
\Vavre.  xiv.  17.  4S. 
\\indelcur,  general,  at  Laswarce.  viii.  03 


— at  (Jin clad  Rodrigo,  x.  299 — at  the 
Nive,xii.3GO— at  Waterloo,  xiv.  10, 15, 

10,  20,  29,  33,  34,  37,  39,  42. 
Vaudermacns,  general,  xi.  554. 
Vandceuvres,    check   of   Macdonald    at, 

xii.  589. 

Vanguard,  the,  at  the  Nile,  iv.  GOO,  001. 

Van  Halen,  treachery  of,  to  Snchet,  xiii. 
64. 

Vaulerbergh,  a  capitalist,  vii.  94,  95,  9(j. 

Vannes,  insurrection  at,  ii.  G12. 

Vansittart,  Mr,  accompanies  Nelson  to 
the  Baltic,  v.  520,  524— first  breaks  in 
on  the  sinking  fund,  vii.  23  note  — 
arguments  against  the  bullion  report, 
ix.  628,  635  —  new  system  of  finance 
proposed  by,  xi.  441  ct  .•<'''/.  —  argu- 
ments for  the  corn  laws,  xiii.  510. 

Var,  Suchet  driven  over  the,  v.  335 — his 
position  on.  345 — defeats  of  the  Aus- 
trians on,  3  Hi,  309. 

Varennes,  see  Billaud  Varennes. 

Varennes,  flight  of  the  royal  family  to, 

11.  73  ct  .s-<v/. — their  arrest  there,   77 — 
causes  of  the  failure,  82 — its  influence 
on  the  Legislative  Assembly,    113  — 
views  of  the  allied  powers  on  it,  413. 

Varlet,  a  Jacobin,  ii.  5G2. 

Vartha  river,  iii.  4S7. 

Vatican,  spoliation  of  the,  iv.  484. 

Vattel  on  maritime  law,  v.  485  note. 
Vauban,  elogo  on,  by  Carnot,  iii.  53  note. 

Vauban,  count,  defeated  at  Carnac,  iii. 
555 — at  fort  1'enthievre,  557. 

Vauban,  fort,  captured  by  the  Allies,  iii. 
So — recaptured.  82. 

Vaublanc,  M.,  a  leading  Feuillant,  ii. 
Ill*- --urges  the  declaration  of  war, 
422— on  the  17th  Fruetidor.  iv.  400. 

Vaubois.  general,  invasion  of  the  Roman 
states  by,  iv.  82  —  operations  of, 
against  Davidowich,  9^ —  repeatedly 
defeated  in  the  T\rol,  1  o5,  100— re- 
treats to  Kivoli.  Iu7  —  again  ojiposed 
to  Davidowich,  115— accompanies  Na- 
poleon to  Kgypt.  503  —  left  in  com- 
mand at  Malta.  50S. 

V;;nchumps,  b;ittle  of.  xii.  507  f>  f<~r[. 

\'audreuil.  the  marquis  de 

Vau^nyon.    the     due    de, 
Loufs  XV  L.  i.  2tt.  25  J. 

Vauvinenx.  M.  de,  xiii.  177. 

Vaux,  marshal  de,  i.  o^O. 

Vanx,  rout  of  the  French  at.  ii.  472,  17-L 

Vei  lit  river,  the.  iii.  455. 

Vi'c-xay,  ^enei-al,  death  of,  ix.  I'.'o. 

Vedel,  general,  viii.  479— at  I'.aylen,  4'.<1, 
4',1-'!.  4!'5-  ca[>itulation  of.  !!'7. 

Voiresaek.  general,  xii.  1  V5  -  defeat  of  the 
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Vellore,  the  mutiny  of,  vii.  619 — be- 
sieged by  Hyder  Ali,  649,  651  —  re- 
lieved by  (Joote,  654. 
Venaisin,  annexation  of  the,  to  France, 
ii.  405 — formally  ceded,  iv.  130 — con- 
firmed to  her  by  the  treaties  of  Paris, 
xiii.  236,  xiv.  100. 
Venality,    prevalence   of,  in   Russia,    x. 

587,  589. 

Veude'e  La  (and    Vendeans),  loyalty  of 
the  peasantry  of,  i.  226 — residence  of 
the  proprietors  in,  197 — effects  of  the 
war  on  the  power  of  the  Jacobins,  ii. 
542  —  the    war   at   first  a    religious 
resistance  to  the  Revolution,  604 — it 
begins  with  the  peasantry.  605 — de- 
scription of  the  district,  ib.  —  of  the 
Bocage,  606 — and  the  Marais,  607 — its 
military  capabilities,  ib. — character  of 
the  population,  608 — their  strong  reli- 
gious feelings,  610 — their  feelings  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  611 
— are  roused  against  it  by  the  cruelties 
to  the  priests,  ib. — previous  insurrec- 
tion in,  151,  612  —  breaking  out  the 
war,  614 — its  first  leaders,  615 — spread 
of  the  insurrection,  614- Cathelineau 
appointed     conimauder-in-chief,    615, 
639 — the  leaders  and  their  characters, 
616,  625  et  seq.  —  first  conflicts,  and 
mode  of  fighting  of  the  peasantry,  616 
— general   confusion    of   ranks,  617 — 
formidable  character   of    the  warfare, 
618 — their  preparations  for  an  expedi- 
tion, first  onset,  &c.,  619 — tendency  to 
leave  their  ranks  after  success,  620 — 
want  of  baggage  and  equipments,  621 
- — the  mode  of  giving  orders,  622  — 
their  humanity, 623— except  inPoitou, 
621 — strength  uf  their  armies,  630 — 
atrocities  of   the   republicans    against 
them,  631 — and  their  geuerositv,  ib. 
— their  first  victory  at  Thouars.  632 — 
are  defeated  at  Fontenay.  633 — effect 
on  them  of  the  junction  of  the  bishop 
of  Agra,  634  —victorious  at  Fontenay, 
635 — humanity  to  their  prisoners,  636 
-  repeated   successes,    ///.  —  battle   of 
Saumur,  6:57 — plans  resolved  on.  639 
—  defeated  at  Xante*.   6tO  —  Wester- 
mai ni's  invasion  defeated,  641  — various 
ether  successes,  (j  12 — d'Klhee  appoint- 
ed generalis.-imii,  ///.-  -  battle  of  Lucuu, 
i!13--  fiv-h  inva.-ion  which  is  defeated, 
/'/.  —  arrival    of   the    Maycnce  band.-. 
644  —  victories    -'it  T'>i-f«>u.  'i!5  —  at 
Montagu,  'i  16— and   C»n>n.  647— and 
general  defeat   of   the    invasion.   /'/.    - 
their  continued  humanity,  61'.'  —  divi- 
sions among  them,  and  their  checkered 
successes,    //>.— defeated    at    Clx.llet. 
6Vi-and  aL'ain,   651 --cruelty  of    th" 


republicans,  654  —  passage  of  the 
Loire  by  them,  655 — their  arrival  in 
Brittany,  and  difficulties,  656  —  La- 
rochejaquelein  appointed  Commander- 
in-chief,  ib. — victory  at  Chateau-Goii- 
tier,  657 — march  on  Granville,  659 — . 
are  repulsed  there,  661  —  resolve  on 
recrossing  the  Loire,  662 — victories  at 
Pontorsou  and  Dol,  663  —  and  at 
Antrain,  665  —  their  humanity  there, 
ib.  —  their  difficulties,  666  —  are  re- 
pulsed at  Angers,  667 — move  toward 
the  Loire,  668 — are  defeated  at  Mans, 
669  —  and  foiled  in  attempting  to 
cross  the  river,  670 — again  defeated 
at  Savenay,  671 — ruin  of  their  cause, 
672 — arrival  of  English  succours,  673 
— amount  of  their  achievements,  ib. — 
cruelties  of  Thurreau  against  them, 
676  ct  sc'/. — and  of  Carrier  at  Xantes, 
678  ct  se'j. — courage  with  which  they 
met  death,  684  —  benevolence  of  the 
peasantry,  687  —  reflections  on  their 
successes,  688  —  and  causes  of  their 
disasters,  689  — ultimate  issues  of  the 
war,  690  —  number  who  perished  in, 
iii.  357  note  —  the  war  renewed  in 
1794,  475  ct  scq.  —  its  aspect  at  this 
time,  475  —  pacification  of,  in  1795, 
548 — treaty  with  the  insurgents,  549 
—  operations  of  Hoche  in,  1796,  iv. 
150,  153 — pacification  by  him.  157- - 
renewed  disturbances  in.  1799,  v.  1S5 
— pacification  of,  by  Xapuleon,  277 — 
war  in  1815,  xiii.  614  (t  --Cj. 
Vendome,  the  duke  of,  i.  157. 
Vendome,  Baboeuff  tried  before  court  of. 

iv.  385,  3^6. 

Vendome   column,    erection   of  the,  vi. 
96,   vii.   Iu3 — attempt  to  destroy  it, 
xiii.  201. 
Vendre,  capture  of,  by  the  Spaniards,  iii. 

86— -repulse  of  the  French  at.  440. 
Venegas,  general,  defeated  at  Tarancon 
and  Teles,  ix.  4»'U — threatens  Madrid, 
421,   434— reinforced  by    Cue.-ta.   &c.. 
437  —  defeated  at  Ahnonacid,  43^  — 
succeeded  by  Arei/aga,  142. 
Venerable,  the,  at  C'amperdown,  iv.  275 
at  the   first  battle   of  Algesiraz,  v.  60  1 
— at  the  s-econd  6^7.  (>n>. 
Venc/ucla,  government  of,  x.   251  —  for- 
mation of  confi deration  of,  25^ — sub- 
dued by  the  royalists,  264— again  freed 
by  Bolivar,  265 — arrival  of  the  British 
auxiliary  force   in.    270  —  triumph   of 
the  iiiMinvef  ion  in,  273 — depopulation. 
of  it  by  the  ({evolution,  2>3. 
Vengeur,' the,  at  the  1^  of  June,  iii.  399. 
Venice,    early  importance    of.     i.    32    - 
limited  rxt-.-nt  of  the  freedom  of.  3:5 — 
•  •flefis  of  this  in  disaster,  31 — degenc- 
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racy  of  the  inhabitants,  ii.397 — descrip- 
tion of  the  city,  iv.  32 — its  neutrality 
violated  by  the   French,  75 — debates 
in  the  senate  on  this,    ib. — cowardly 
course  adopted,  77 — reception  of  her 
commissioners  by  Napoleon,  78 — con- 
ditions   imposed    by    him,     7(J  —  his 
secret  measures  to  force  on  a  rupture, 
84 — symptoms  of  hostility  toward  the 
French  in,  288 — ceded  to  Austria  by 
the  treaty  of  Leobeu,  306 — its  injustice 
toward  her,  ib. — her  state  at  this  time, 
307 —  her  long-continued  decline,    ib. 
— the  city  as  a  military  station,  308 — 
and  as  an  object  of  taste,  301) — demo- 
cratic fervour  in,  secretly  encouraged 
by    Napoleon,  310  —  democratic    out- 
break, 312— Napoleon's   aid  invoked, 
and    his  duplicity,   313  —  attempt  to 
suppress   the  insurrection,   311—  con- 
tests between  the  parties,  315 — indeci- 
sion of  the  senate,  and  violent  language 
of  Napoleon,  31  6 — massacre  at  Verona, 
317 — and  at  Lido.   319 — these  subse- 
quent   to    her  cession  to  Austria,   ib. 
note — means  of  resistance  remaining 
to  her.    320 — Napoleon   declares   war 
against  her,   321 — revolt  of   her  con- 
tinental   dominions,     322  —  anarchy 
within  the  city,  /'/. — the  senate  abdi- 
cate,   323  —  patriotism  of   the  lower 
orders,    ib. — entrance  of  the  French, 
ib. — their  spoliations  and  treaty  with 
Napoleon,  -'>'2i — horror  caused  by  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio,   347  —  feel- 
ings   in    Europe    on    her  fall,    34s  — 
review  of  the  conduct  of  Nap'  !e>  >n  and 
Austria,  34'.' — weakness  of  her  aristo- 
cracy, 351 — and  conduct  of  the  demo- 
cratic   parry,    355  —  contrasted    with 
Great    Uritain,   350  —  surrendered  to 
Austria."'  In.  5  H'     the  possession  of  her 
hampers  that  power,  v.  03.   S3—  guar- 
anteed to  Austria  by  Luneville,  4'i'J  — 
severity  of  Napoleon  toward,  vi.  21'i — 
wav  in  which  acquired  by  Austria.  IS' 
-     extent,  iY_e.,  of.  !'.'">  note — its  cession 
demanded     by    Nap>'lei,n.    ."^1   —  an- 
nexed to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  03  I.  vii. 
liiii  —  proposed    as  uu  indemnity  for 
Naples.  1'il      journey  of   Napoleon  to. 
1SII7.   viii.  2M '--^fleets  of  the  Conti- 
nental -y-tem  on.   x.   513  note     >hip- 
l>uiMiii'_r    by  Napoleon    at.   xi.   2>s  — 
>ii\^e  oi'.  lie^nn  by  the  A  !I:  s.  xii.  :'.]:',    - 
its  snrreiulerto  thorn,  xiii.  '•'<>     restora- 
tion of  the  horses  oi'St  Mark  to.  xiv.  ICi. 
V.'iiloo.  capture  of.  liy  the  Freneh.  17'.'!. 

iii.  45o.     ceded  to  Hel^ium.  5:'.5. 
Venoux.  colonel,  death  of.  iv.  0:10. 
Venta  d'Alcolea,  defeat  of  the  Spaniard.- 
at.  viii.  4S  !. 


Venta  do  liahal,  combat  at,  x.  17k 

Venta  d'Escudo,  pass  of,  forced,  viii. 
463. 

Yeuta  de  Po/o,  combat  at,  x.  397. 

Ventana,  pass  (jf,  occupied  by  the  French, 
x.  192. 

Yente,  elfect  of  the  death  of  Louis  on,  ii. 
518. 

Yera  Cruz,  defeat  of  Nelson  at,  iv.  269  ct 
seq. 

Yercelli,  the  countess  of,  i.  166. 

Yercelli,  annexed  to  the  Cisalpine  repub- 
lic, v.  401. 

Yerderio,  defeat  of  Serrurier  at,  v. 
55. 

Yerdicr,    general,    at    Medola,    iv.    94 

—  defeat    of    a  Turkish    detachment 
by,  v.    561  —  danger  of,  in  Cairo,  567 

—  at  Caldicro,  vi.  563.  564.  565 — joins 
lleynier  in  Calabria,  vii.  112 — viii.  176 
note,    356 — defeats  the  Spaniards    at 
Logrono,  462— takes  the  command  at 
Saragossa,    468  —  compelled    to    raise 
the    siego.    472 — joins   13essi6res   at 
Burgos,  5i>  i — intrusted  with   siege  of 
Gcrona,    ix.    377  —  defeated   on    the 
Dwina.   xi.  21>  —  operations    in    Italy, 
1813,  xii.  307— feats  of.  by  Killer,  30!) 
— forces  under.  032. 

Yerdun,  fortress  of,  ii.  465  —  invested 
by  the  Allies.  2M  captured.  466' — 
recaptured  by  the  French.  487 — exe- 
cution of  the  young  woman  from,  /'<., 
iii.  261',  311 — imprisonment  of  Schili's 
compatriots  at,  xi.  223—  generosity  of 
Napoleon  at,  xi.  01<i. 

Yercira,  defeat  of  the  Austrians  at.  v. 
332 

Verela.  treaty  of.  ii.  4 OS. 

Vercva,  capture  of  a  Freneh  detach- 
ment a",  xi.  Ii7 — retreat  of  Napoleon 
to.  136  destroyed,  ,'//. 

Yergennes.  M.  de.  opposes  recalling  the 
parliaments,  i.  265  —  minister  of  fo- 
reign ail'airs,  :>i!5.  :}  1  t  —  appointed 
pi'ime  iuini>ter,  '•',]*•  -his  character 
and  previous  services,  i',. — his  par.-nt- 
au'e  and  early  carc-er.  •'/>.  n"tr — 3i;,~i  -- 
his  death,  335. 

Ycr^niand,  1'it  ;  re  Yictoire,  .-ketch  of 
the  early  history  and  character  of.  ii. 
126  — heads  the  Girondists.  1-jn.  1-J.",— 
bought  by  the  court.  122  on  the 
•Juth  .June,  Is! — denounce-;  the  kiiiLf. 
l!'3  -hi-  reception  uf  the  kii;,'  on  the 
loth  An-ust.  -Ji  !-  -moves  the  decree 
of  dethronement.  21 !'  the  repre-enta- 
tive  of  the  legislative  n.-seiubly.  2'Jl'  - 
2  tO  -speech  of.  to  the  n.uni'-ip.'lii y. 
2  1  ^  -motion  by,  a<_'ain.-t  the  Septem- 
ber massacres,  203  ni"\vs  the  im- 
peiix-hment  of  Murat,  271'  fails  to 
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VergniauJ,  continnetL 

support  Louvet  against  Robespierre, 
279,  286 — speech  of,  iu  favour  of  the 
appeal  to  the  people  on  behalf  of  tlie 
king,  309 — pronounces  the  sentence  of 
death,  312,  322— his  agitation,  312  — 
supports  the  war  partv,  420  —  de- 
nounces the  Jacobins,  536 —  opposes 
the  revolutionary  tribunal,  539,  540 — 
a  member  of  the  committee  of  general 
defence,  545  note — denounced  by  the 
sections,  548— reply  to  Robespierre's 
denunciation  of  the  Girondists,  552 — 
again  denounced  by  the  mob,  556  — 
on  the  31st  May,  570 — his  arrest  de- 
creed, 576 — his  trial  and  condemna- 
tion, 578 — his  death.  531  et  seq. — on 
Charlotte  Corday,  594. 

Verhuel,  admiral,  action  of  the  flotilla 
under,  vi.  425— his  fidelity  to  Xapo- 
leon,  xii.  305. 

Verification  of  powers  in  the  States- 
general,  proceedings  on  the,  i.  439  et 
seq. 

Vermigo  river,  the,  x.  210. 

Vermoud,  the  abbe  de, education  of  Marie 
Antoinette  by,  i.  249,  256  note—  sup- 
ports the  appointment  of  Brienue,  333, 
348. 

Vernet,  execution  of  the  daughter  of.  iii. 
302. 

Vernier,  heroism  of,  iii.  linO. 

Veruot,  M.,  i.  -'.'7. 

Verona,  fortress  of.  iv.  41 — Loui.s  XVIII. 
driven  from,  76 --occupied  by  the 
French.  78  — and  again.  95 — skirmishes 
at,  101 — threatened  by  Alvin/i,  115, 
110— ceded  to  Austria.  3n6,  344— mas- 
sacre at,  317 — contributions  levied  on, 
318 —combats  before,  179!*,  v.  27— 
its  importance  to  the  Au-trians,  32  — 
blockaded  by  the  French,  18<"'1,456  — 
surrenders,  4  60 — visited  by  Napoleon, 
vi.  4'i2 — position  of  Mas.sena  sit,  1N.I5, 
561 — combat  at,  562  —  residence  of 
Louis  XV  I II.  at.  xii.  51^ —  captured 
by  the  Austrian*,  xii;.  I1). 

Vcrsfige.  the  liar.in.  viii.  407. 

Yersai  Ik--,  concentration  of  the  French 
nobility  at,  and  its  elfccts,  i.  li>4,  In? 
—-reception  of  Marie  Antoinette  at, 
251— -riots  at,  on  the  establishment  of 
free  trad'-  in  corn.  270  —  nocturnal 
parti"s  at.  durin,:  177~\  35"  -lit  do 
ju-aice  at,  17SS.  37  I  —  the  hall  of  the 
assembly  at.  434  —  exultation  in,  mi 
the  n n i. 'ii  of  the  orders,  515  disonl'Ts 
i'.i.  li'in— tin-  baii'juetof  the  iruards  :.t. 
i;i''> the  in.-urri'ction  of  the  5tlj  Oc- 
tober at,  'ill'  "'  •-'>'/.  departure  of  the 
kin;.,'  from  it.  626— murder  of  prison- 
ers at,  li.  -65  narrow  escape  of,  from 


being  destroyed,  iii.  153 — skirmish  at, 

xiv.  80. 

Versoix,  ceded  by  France,  xiv.  100. 

Vertiugen,  battle  of,  vi.  540. 

Yertus,  position  of  Blucher  at,  xii.  506  — 
review  of  Russian  troops  at,  xiv.  102. 

Vesins,  death  of  Larochejaquelein  at, 
ii.  675. 

Vesoul  occupied  by  the  Allies,  xii.  465. 

Vesta,  temple  of,  at  Rome,  ix.  309. 

Vesubia,  successes  of  the  French  at,  iii. 
437. 

Vesuvius,  mount,  iv.  507. 

Veto,  debate  on  the,  in  the  assembly,  i. 
607  et  seq. 

Via  Mala,  passage  of  the,  by  the  French, 
1799,  v.  13  —  Macdonald's  passage  of 
it,  440  et  scq. 

Via  Sacra,  the.  ix.  300. 

Vial,  general,  at  the  Pyramids,  iv.  587, 
589 — at  Mount  Tliabor,  631  —  death, 
of,  at  Leipsic,  xii.  247. 

Vial,  general,  at  Toulouse,  xiii.  71,  80. 

Vic,  fortress  of,  ii.  48. 

Vic  Bigorre,  combat  at,  xiii.  59. 

Vice,  national,  revolution  due  to,  i.  241 
— progress  of,  iii.  248,  374 — errors  of 
novelists  in  depicting,  251. 

Vieenza,  combats  at,  iv.  Io5  —  abortive 
negotiations  at.  119,  12H — occupied  by 
the  French,  31*  —  democratic  revolt 
at,  322,  324  — check  of  the  French  at, 
1S05,  vi.  566. 

Viceroys,  the  Spanish,  in  America,  x. 
251." 

Vich.  defeat  of  U'Donnell  at.  ix.  507. 

Vico,  capture  of,  by  the  French,  v.  152. 

Yicogne,  first  encounter  of  the  British 
and  French  at,  iii.  43. 

Victor,  IVrrin,  marshal  and  duke  of 
Belluno.  parentage  and  early  career  of, 
iv.  126  note — II11  note  —  operations; 
before  Mantua,  126 — 2S9 — operations 
against  Venice,  31  > — v.  27— at  Mag- 
nano.  3n.  31 — retreats  on  Ale-sand:!;;. 
5'J  —defeated  at  (.'a.-a  Tenia.  58 — re- 
treats toward  Genoa.  59-  join;-  Moreau, 
61 — placed  under  .Mncdonald.  66,  68 
—  at  the  Trebbia,  7".  71,  73,  74  - 
defeated  on  the  Nura.  76 — operations 
near  Coni.  1  52  -  -  at  <!enola,  151  — 
driven  back  to  the  Apennines,  155  • 
his  position  at  the  clo.-e  of  1799,  159 
— at  Montcbello.  367.  3('.>--at  Maren- 
go.  :;7l,  :175,  376,  :'»79,  :!sn.  3>]  —  Op- 
jioM.'d  to  the  re-establishment  of  reli- 
gion, vi.  '•'>'•',  —corps  nndi'i-.  in  Army  of 
England.  234 — succeed-  Mcrnadotte  in 
iNUti.  vii.  51  7-  -at  Friedland,  5:15,  536, 
537.  5  In  -revenue  bc.-towcd  on,  viii. 
1  76  iKjte  -stationed  at  Berlin,  32^— 
corps  under,  in  Spain,  572  note  -  - 
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defeats  Blake  at  Espinoaa,  579 — sub- 
sequent operations,  587,  596,  601,  ix. 
345,  3i)2 — victories  at  Tarsuicon  and 
Ueles,  400  — and  sit  Medellin,  402— 
inactivity  after  that  battle,  419— Wel- 
lington moves  against  him,  420 — nar- 
row escape  of,  422 — battle  of  Talavcra, 
42:}  et  ,tc</. —  placed  under  Soult,  499, 
502 — his  arrival  before  Cadiz,  504 — 
left  to  blockade  Cadiz,  535 — battle  of 
I'.arrosa.  53S —  operations  before  Cadiz, 
x.  43,  45,  11)8,341 — his  corps  on  enter- 
ing Russia,  630 —  advances  to  Sino- 
len^ko,  and  movements  assigned  to 
him,  xi.  51,  111,  136,  156— defeated 
at  Smoliantzy,  156 — defeated  by  'Witt- 
genstein, and  junction  with  Napoleon, 
172— at  the  Buresina,  174,  177,  178, 
ISO  —  entire  disorganisation  of  his 
corps,  181 — movements  afterwards,  i/i. 
— his  position,  1813,  323  —  forces  under 
him,  340  note— 349 — at  Bautzen,  3>0 

—  forces  iu  Leipsic  campaign,  xii.  C2S, 
637,  64u_at  Dresden,   lot),   m,  -[}•>, 
115  — after    Culm,    &c.,    159  — 2oti  — 
defeats  Klenau,  2u4 — at  Leipsic,  214, 
220,  221,  240.  215,   247— during  the 
retreat, 253, 268  note — at  Hauau,  275  — 
forces  under,  1814,  447,  649 — retreats 
before  Sclnvartzenberg,  464,  465,  474 
— position,  &c.,  at  Xogent.  496 — moves 
to   join   Napoleon,  512 — junction  be- 
tween them,  525,  526 — moved  to  Mou- 
tereau,  528.  530 — at  Montereau,  533 — 
disgraced  by  Napoleon.  537 — at  Craone, 
fit  13,  605— wounded  there,  609. 

Victor  A maileus,  ,<u  Sardinia. 

Victoria,  the  princess,  of  France,  ii.  5l', 
61. 

Victory,  the,  at  Cape  St  Vincent,  iv. 
24S,  250_at  Trafalgar,  vi.  461.  |i'>5. 

Vienna,  once  the  frontier  station  of 
Rome.  iii.  493 — grief  in,  on  the  depar- 
ture of  Marie  Antoinette,  i.  25n  —  its 
deliverance  by  John  Sobieski,  iii.  51 1 1 

—  its  patriotism  in  1796.  iv.  117 — pre- 
parations  fur  defence  in   1797,  303 — • 
tumult   in,  and   insult  to  the    French 
ambassador,   179S.    541  --the    various 
captures  of.  vi.  4'.'2     the  bank  of,  495 
— the  university.  513  note — march  of 
the  French  troops  on.  Isii/i,  5s3  —  •  re- 
tirement of  the  court   from  it,  5>S- 
deseription  of  it,  .>'.»        sei/.ure  of  the 
bridge.  590— entry  of  the  French,  5'.[2 
ft  .</</.  —  their  conduct  in  it,  598 — con- 
tributions levied.  /').  note  —  threatened 
b;-  the  arcluluke.  623       return  of  Na- 
poieon  from  Austerlitx  to,  (!39      patri- 
otic ardour  in.    l^n;i.   viii.    ti5:'>---mea- 
sures  of  Napoleon  for  advancing  on  ir. 
i.\.  i. —  his  ai rival  before  it,  12.  13 — - 


attempt  to  defend  it,  15 — measures 
for  its  reduction,  16 — capitulates,  17 
• — advantages  to  Austria  had  it  been 
fortified,  69 — importance  of  its  capture 
to  Napoleon,  173 — heroism  of  Austria 
after  its  fall,  219 — negotiations  for  the 
peace  of,  and  its  terms,  259  ct  se<j. — 
residence  of  Napoleon  at,  259 — secret 
articles  of  treaty,  267 — destruction  of 
the  ramparts,  269 — marriage  by  proxy 
of  Marie  Louise  at,  469  —  losses  of 
Austria  by  treaty  of,  693 — cruelties  of 
the  French  in,  xi.  223 — reception  of 
Narbouue  tit,  1813,  3oS — congress  of, 
see  Congress. 

Vienue,  the  archbishop  of,  i.  500. 
Vienue,    reception    of   Napoleon   at,   v. 

195. 

Vieussac,  the  marquis  do,  sec  Bareie. 
Vieux  Cordelier,  the.  iii.  212,  214. 
Vigee,   a  Girondist,  ii.    562 — his   arrest 

decreed,  577. 
Vignon,  M.,  vii.  492  note. 
Vigo,   capture  of,  by  the  Spaniards,  ix. 

4^5 — attempt  of  Ney  on,  433. 
Vihicrs,  combat  at,  ii.  636. 
Vilate,  account  of   Robespierre  by,  iii. 

2  S3  note. 
Vilette,  fort,  capture  of.  by  the  French, 

ii.  497. 

Villa  Franca,  capture  of.  by  the  French, 
ii.  503  —  by  the  Spaniards,  iii.  85 — 
combat  at,  viii.  5<>6  —  captured  by 
Romana,  ix.  398  —  destruction  of  a 
French  detachment  at,  511  —defeat  of 
the  Spaniards  at,  x.  82 — retreat  of  the 
British  from,  xii.  334. 
Villa  Nueva,  forcing  of  the  pass  of,  ix. 

502. 

Villach,  combat  at,   iv.   295  —  ceded  to 
kingdom  of  Italy,  ix.  266 — combats  at, 
xii.  308. 
Village    communities  of  the    East,   the, 

vii.  tjtil,  x.  433. 

Village  system  in  India,  the.  vii.  603. 
Villamuriel,  skirmish  at,  x.  399. 
Villaret-.Toyeuse.  admiral,  defeat  of,  on 
1st  of  June,  iii.   393  (t  «'<?.— recalled, 
from    e\ile,   v.    2SV*  --  commands    the 
fleet  for  St  Domingo,  vi.  117. 
Villars   Cotteret,    exile  of  Orleans   to.  i. 

3ii7 — defeat  of  (irouchy  at.  xiv.  So. 
Villattc,  general,    at    Talavera.    ix.    425, 
426.    428 — at    Kirrosa,   53'.i  —  at   the 
Pyrenees,  xi.  52<>     at  San  Marcial.553 
—  forces    under.    1S13,    6}2—  at    the 
Nive.  xii.  3<;.~)-     at  St  Pierre.  37  I     -at 
Orthcs.  xiii.   13   -at   Aire,  '•-  —  at  Tar- 
bes,  611 — at  Toulouse,  74. 
Villaume/,  m-i  Willaume/.. 
Ville  de  Yar;ov;e.  the.  at  I'.a.-que  Road-, 
ix.  334. 
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Villefort,  M.,  iv.  351  note. 

Yillemain,  the  works  of,  xiv.  125,  145. 

Villemur,  general,  x.  173,  324,  xi.  641. 

Villena,  captured  by  the  French,  xi.472. 

Yilleneuve,  admiral,  iv.  GIG  note,  til!) — 
.sails  with  the  Toulon  fleet,  vi.  42'.' — 
expedition  to  the  West  Indies,  ib. — 
returns  to  Europe,  4:53,  435 — defeated 
by  Sir  Robert  Calder,  430  —  takes 
refuge  in  Ferrol,  439  —  again  puts  to 
sea,  but  returns  to  Cadiz,  443 — order- 
ed to  sail  from  thence,  455— Rosilly 
sent  to  supersede  him,  ib. — puts  to  sea, 
45S — battle  of  Trafalgar,  4G4  et  sc>j. — 
his  surrender,  469,  474. 

Yilleneuve,  retreat  of  the  Bavarians 
from,  xii.  530  — repulse  of  the  French 
at,  xiii.  4.'!. 

Yillequier,  M.  de,  i.  4  SO. 

Villette,  M..  xiv.  114. 

Vimeira,  advance  of  the  British  to,  viii. 
526  cf  srq. — battle  of,  528  et  sfq. 

Yimereux.  preparations  for  invasion  at, 
vi.  226 — French  camps  at,  418. 

Yincenues,  castle  of,  Mirabeau  imprison- 
ed in,  i.  452 — attacked  by  the  mob.  ii. 
60 — proposed  as  a  state  prison,  iii.  191 
— d'Enghien  tried  and  executed  at,  vi. 
313 — a  state  prison  under  Napoleon, 
viii.  I'.i4 — imprisonment  of  Cardinal 
Pietro.  etc.,  at.  xi.  272  note. 

Vincent,  arrest  and  execution  of.  iii. 
229. 

Vincent,  colonel,  vi.  ]12,  113. 

Vincent,  M.  de,  envoy  from  Austria,  viii. 
565  note,  636,  xiii.  till. 

Vincent,  general,  at  Eandshut,  viii.  67  1 
--recaptures  Epernay,  xii.  626-- 
dcfeated  there,  xiii.  133 — repulsed  at 
Trilport.  146. 

Vincent,  general,  defence  of  Fort  George 
by,  xiii.  41:5-— defeats  Dearborn,  -114. 

Vincents,  are  St  Vincents. 

Vinegar  Hill,  defeat  of  the  Irish  at.  iv. 
52  8. 

Yinjrticmc,  tax  called  the,  in  France,  i. 
1 'J  I  —  its  imposition  on  the  nobles  pro- 
posed by  Tui'Lrot,  2S2— its  extension 
by  Necker.  :>ul  - --  moditication  of  it 
proposed  by  Calonne.  32'i  —  the  par- 
liament consents  to  its  equal  imposi- 
tion, 365. 

Viomcnil.  baron  dc,  ii.  '217. 

Virginia,  the  forests  of.  xiii.  27'.'  siuvety 
in.  3  1'.'. 

Virtues,  fries  of  the.  instituted,  iii.  271. 

VisiL'oths.  conquest  of  (iaul  by,  i.  'S6. 

Vistula  river,  the.  iii.  4S.7  approach  of 
the  Freneh  to.  ]M>6,  vii.  1:97  pas.-ed 
by  them,  3<>5  retreat  of  the  Allies 
sieross,  3|(7  provisions  of  Tilsit  re- 
garding, 5.V.'  extension  of  Russia  to. 


x.  597 — repassed  by  the  French,  1813, 
xi.  200  —  its  line  abandoned  by  them, 
235  — passed  by  the  Russians,  236 — de- 
feat of  the  French  on,  237 — retreat  of 
the  Austrian  auxiliary  corps  on,  309 — 
French  forces  shut  up  in  the  fortresses 
of,  324 — their  condition,  xii.  30. 

Vitoria,  occupied  by  the  French,  viii. 
443 — battle  of,  xi.  489  et  set].  — its  re- 
sults, 498,  501 — Wellington's  conduct 
of  the  campaign  of,  505 — its  effect  on 
the  negotiations  of  the  Allies,  xii.  1 5. 

Vitrolles,  marquis  de,  xii.  524,  xiii.  111. 

Vitrolles,  Madame  de,  xiii.  614. 

Vitry,  repulse  of  Napoleon  before,  xiii. 
123,  146. 

Vives,  general,  at  Cardaden,  ix.  364. 

Vivian,  general,  at  the  Nive.  xii.  366 — at 
Orthes,  xiii.  45—632  note— at  Water- 
loo, xiv.  10,  13,  26,  20,  3d.  34,  38,  42. 

Vivier,  bishop  of,  ii.  54  note. 

Vizigabatam  bay,  naval  action  in,  vii. 
122. 

Vizile,  meeting  of  the  estates  of  Dau- 
phiue  at,  i.  380 — Barnave  member  for, 
471 — treachery  of  garrison  of,  xiii. 
507. 

Vlieticli,  capture  of  the  Dutch  fleet  at, 
v.  141. 

Vogelsang,  general,  at  Marengo,  v.  37S 
-  at  Vicenza,  vi.  567— at  Wagram,  ix. 
IS  2. 

Voghern.  fortress  of.  iv.  40. 

Vogtlaud,  partisan  operations  in,  xi  41(1. 

Vohlaerberg,  position  of  Blucher  at,  xii. 
160. 

Yoisin.  Gilbert  de,  i.  230  note. 

Volano,  defeat  of  Eugene  at,  xii.  311. 

Voider*,  capture  of,  by  the  Tyrole.se,  ix. 
108. 

Volga  river,  x.  55!'. 

Volhynia,  district  of,  iii.  4s6. 

Yolkonsky,  prince,  vii.  2S3,  viii.  321. 
notes,  xi.  111.  xii.  551,  xiii.  113 — pro- 
poses the  march  to  1'aris,  127  —  anec- 
dote of.  142  note. 

Vdney,  .M..  ii.  7u. 

Volo,  the  plain  of,  iii.  4('l,5ol. 

Vologda,  forests  of,  x.  559  note. 

Voltaire,  Fran<;ois  Mai  ie  Arouct  dc, birth, 
parentage,  and  early  life  of,  i.  111'.' 
note,  I'd) — his  first  publications  and 
subsequent  career,  158  —  residence  in 
England  and  Prussia,  1">!) — retires  to 
Ferncy,  and  his  life  there.  /''. —  his  last 
visit  to  I'ari.-;,  and  death.  160 --charac- 
ter of  his  philosophy,  161,  xiv.  2oS — 
and  of  his  history,  poetry.  <.vc..  i.  1(I2 
-his  religious  principles,  Ifil  —  on 
Corneille.  A;c..  112.  113,  notes  —  on 
Pascal.  1  16  —  his  correspondence  with 
Fredcriek  the  Great.  17!'  note — char- 
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acter  of  Montesquieu  by  him,  153 — 
Louis  XV. 's  opinion  of  him,  228 — his 
exultation  on  the  elevation  of  Turgot, 
274  note— letter  to  Lally  Tollendal 
from,  468  note — his  remains  removed 
to  the  Pantheon,  ii.  69 — ix.  564. 

Volterra,  marshes  of,  iv.  29 — evacuated 
by  the  French,  xiii.  17. 

Yoltri,  captured  by  the  Allies,  iii.  542 — 
combats  before,  v.  33-3 — rout  of  the 
French  at,  334. 

Yolturnus,  defeat  of  Mack  on  the,  iv.  504. 

Volunteer  system,  introduction  of  the, 
in  Great  Britain,  iv.  419 — numbers, 
&c.,  of  the  force,  vi.  236 — proposed 
change  in  it,  vii.  385  —  which  is  aban- 
doned, 3.91,  393. 

Volunteers,  the  French,  during  1789,  i. 
485 — their  state  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war,  and  Napoleon's  opinion  of 
them,  126. 


Volunteers,  the  Prussian,  1813,  xi.  245, 
344. 

Vonsovvitch,  general,  xiii.  212. 

Voraiiberg,  the,  ceded  to  Bavaria,  vi. 
C34 — the  French  expelled  from,  ix. 
124. 

Voting,  ancient  form  of,  in  the  States- 
general,  i.  397 — the  popular  party  en- 
deavour to  secure  it  by  head,  398 — 
this  opposed  by  the  parliament  and 
Notables,  399,  401 — is  left  undeter- 
mined, 403 — views  of  Xecker  regard- 
ing it,  416 — and  of  the  king,  417 — by 
head  demanded  in  the  cahiers  of  the 
Tiers  Etat,  445. 

Voulaud,  a  member  of  the  committee, 
iii.  329  note — denounced  by  Leco- 
intre,  583  —  saved  from  accusation, 
593. 

Yrillicrc,  M.  de.  i.  204 — dismissal  of, 
266. 


Waal  river,  the,  iii.  455 — the  British  de- 
feated on.  449  —  subsequently  the 
French,  453 — passage  of  it  by  them, 
467,  468 — skirmish  on,  under  Welling- 
ton, viii.  3. 

Wadsworth.  general,  xiii.  388. 

Wagram,  description  of  the  field  of,  ix. 
177 — battle  of,  180  ft  .«"/. — its  results, 
2'>1 — appearance  of  the  ih-ld,  and  visit 
of  Xnpoleun  to  it,  204 — it  compared 
with  (.'ann;e  and  Waterloo,  216 — char- 
acter of  the  campaign  to  Austria,  218 
— its  results  to  Napoleon.  460. 

Walchen  see,  the,  ix.  7 8. 

Walcheren  expedition,  reasons  for  the, 
ix.  231 — tardiness  in  preparing  it.  233 
—  its  extent,  235  —  landing,  and  first 
successes,  230 --siege  and  capture  of 
Flushing,  210  —  the  expedition,  and 
ultimately  the  inland,  abandoned,  241 
— ravages  of  the  fever.  2  12 --debates 
on  it  in  parliament,  216  it  .•«'</ .  —  dis- 
ruption of  the  cabinet  occasioned  by 
it,  24^ — disquiet  caused  to  Napoleon 
by  it,  262 — the  island  incorporated 
with  France,  4S1. 

WaMburg  -  Truchess,  count,  xiii.  21  !. 
21  6. 

WaMeek,  prince  or.  iii.  79  -joins  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  viii.  212 
IK  te. 

YYaldeL'ravc,  admiral,  iv.  251*. 

Waldkhvh,  combat  at,  iv.  ll»2. 

Waldron.    captain,    at    t'astalla.    xi.    173 
note  -at  Urdal.  xii.  334. 
VOL.   XIV. 


Wales,  extent  of,  ii.  330  note — popula- 
tion of,  335  note. 

Walker,  colonel,  at  Vimeira,  viii.  530 
note  — at  Badajos,  x.  319,  320  — at 
Vitoria,  xi.  494. 

Wallachia,  cession  of,  to  Austria  pro- 
posed by  Talleyrand,  vi.  636 — case  of 
the  Hospodar,  vii.  430 — his  dismissal, 
431 — he  is  reinstated,  434 — invaded 
by  Michelson,  !!>. — allotted  to  Russia, 
by  Tilsit,  566,  568 — negotiations  re- 
garding its  evacuation,  viii.  276,  277 
— its  state,  x.  445 — its  unhealthiness, 
460 — abandoned  by  Napoleon  to  Rus- 
sia, 471 — and  formally  annexed.  474 — 
campaign  of  lsll  in,  498 — restored  to 
Turkey,  500 — its  subjugation  by  Rus- 
sia, 59  S. 

Walled  cities,  influence  of.  on  freedom, 
i.  in. 

Wallenstiitter,  lake  of.  iv.  -135. 

Waller,  captain,  at  Vera  Cruz,  iv. 
271. 

Wallis,  general,  v.  42. 

Waltnoden.  general,  at  Famars,  iii.  44  — 
succeeds  the  duke  of  York  in  Holland, 
451 — his  fir.-t  operations,  i>>.  —  retires 
toward  Hanover,  4(>'7 — abandons  Hol- 
land. 469 — further  disasters  and  re- 
call of  his  troops.  -171  —  defence  of 
Hanover  bv.  ]Sn:j,  vi.  2'jn.  221 — forces 
under.  1M3,  xii.  37.  152.  635  —  oper- 
ations of  J'avoust  nu'ainst,  154  — 
defeats  IVeheux.  1^5 — j<>ins  Benin- 
dot  te.  and  operations  against  Davoust. 
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Walmoden,  continued. 

285 — against  the  Dane?,  and  armistice 
with  them,  28(5—443,  634,  636,  647. 

Wai  pole,  characters  of  Wolfe  and  Howe 
by,  iv.  258. 

Waltersdorf,  combat  at,  vii.  344. 

Wulther,  general,  ix.  l'J7. 

Wandimash,  capture  of,  by  Cooto,  vii. 
6:59— besieged  by  Hyder  Ali,  649  — 
relieved,  651. 

War,  effects  of  the  mediocval  system  of, 
on  freedom,  i.  10 — change  in,  by  the 
discovery  of  gunpowder,  43 — its  bene- 
fits, 46 — influence  of,  on  industry,  73 
— general  passion  for,  ii.  451 — origin 
of  the  differences  between  land  and 
sea,  v.  478— early  usages  of  both,  479 
— these  still  kept  up  at  sea,  480 — its 
effect  on  national  character,  vii.  377 — 
the  conduct  of  the  European  powers 
as  regards  its  breaking  out,  ii.  447  — 
passion  for  it  in  France,  i.  122  -the 
right  of  levying  discussed  in  the  as- 
sembly, ii.  30 — its  bloodless  character 
till  179(1,  iii.  573  —  Napoleon's  self- 
supporting  system  of,  iv.  70  -change 
in  the  French  system  of,  v.  475 — its 
necessity  to  Napoleon,  vi.  302,  xi.  33 
— its  culminating  point  under  him,  104 
— influence  of  his  system  of  it,  211  — 
its  univeival  spoliation,  42'5  —  party 
feeling  on  the,  in  Britain,  1793,  iii.  2 
— debates  on  it,  ib.  ct  .w/. — and  1794, 
3S5 — feeling  with  which  regarded,  4i>2 
-debates  on  it,  1795,  537 — divided 
state  of  parties  on  it.  iv.  141 — debates 
in  17'.";.  1  12  cf  xi-'/.—  and  in  1797,  230 
—  difference  of  view  on  it,  1798,  415  — 
chanire  in  its  nature,  422 — debates  on 
it.  1799.  v.  2is  f-fanj. — Pitt  ro-igns  on 
the  grmind  of  its  continuance,  .">12 — 
debates  on  it,  l.N>3,  vi.  200 — princi- 
ples of  it  announced  in  1NI5.  308  ct 
tiif/.,  '107  -\vorkin_r  of  the  sinking  fund 
during  it.  vii.  ^0-— views  of  Fox  on 
the,  10s  unanimity  in  favour  of  it, 
1M3.  .\i.  '127 — devastating  character  of 
Indian,  vii.  022  passion  for,  in  Russia, 
x.  501  r-he  always  a  gainer  by,  596 
--  purposes  subserved  bv  it,  xiv. 
2G4. 

Wars,  private,  absence  of,  in  England,  i. 
73  -peculiarities  of  those  of  England, 
'17  cfl'ects  of  tho<e  between  England 
and  France.  93,  97  sava<_'e  character 
of  those  of  Ireland,  S2  -and  Sec, thin. 1. 
83— of  the  nobles,  etiects  of.  2%  S'.l 
of  the  Hoses,  75.  M.  ii.  202  of  the 
Revolution,  di>appo',ntment  of  hopes 
hounded  on  the.  xiv.  212. 

Waradein.  retreat  of  the  Tyrolese  leaders 
to,  ix.  2*4. 


Warden,  abbacv  of,  seized  by  the  French, 
vii.  142. 

Wardenships,  Turgot's  edict  abolishing, 
i.  289. 

Wardle,  colonel,  ix.  245,  607. 

Warens,  madame,  i.  166,  167,  169. 

Warneck,  general,  at  Heilsberg,  vii.  522. 

Warren,  Sir  John  Borlase.  defeat  of  a 
French  squadron  by,  iv.  531 — relieves 
Elba,  v.  408—601,  603— pursuit  of 
Willaumez  by,  vii.  121  —  captures  Li- 
nois'  squadron,  122  — operations  of,  off 
America,  xiii.  400  —  repulse  of,  at 
Craney  isle,  406. 

Warrington,  colonel,  xiv.  39  note. 

Warsaw,  city  of,  iii.  490— captured  by 
the  Poles,  520 — cruelties  of  the  mob, 
522 — besieged  by  the  Prussians,  523  — 
captured  by  Suwarroff,  525 — in  1806 
evacuated  by  the  Russians,  and  oc- 
cupied by  the  French,  vii.  294,  305, 
306,  307  —  enthusiastic  reception  of 
Xapoleon  in,  3<>9 —  residence  of  the 
French  in,  330  —  reception  of  the 
Turkish  and  Persian  ambassadors  at, 
481 — in  1809  captured  by  the  Austri- 
an!?, ix.  135 — recaptured  by  the  Poles, 
107 — arrival  of  Napoleon  from  Russia 
at.  xi.  197 — evacuated  by  the  Austri- 
ans  and  occupied  by  the  Russians,  238 
—general  distress  in,  1812-13,  x.  618. 

Warsaw,  grand-duchy  of,  erection  of  the, 
vii.  55S — constitution  framed  for  it, 
viii.  225 — invaded  by  the  Austrians, 
ix.  133  — its  forces,  134— part  of  Gal- 
licia  annexed  to,  200,  266,  093 — Alex- 
ander's jealousy  of  it,  x.  534— conven- 
tion regarding  it,  which  Napoleon  dis- 
avows, 535 — proceedings  of  its  diet, 
1812.  xi.  10— address  to  Napoleon,  11 
-  and  iiis  answer.  12 — his  exactions, 
and  sufferings  caused  by  them,  195 — 
is  ottered  to  Prussia  in  1813,  375— its 
dissolution  demanded  by  the  Allies, 
xii.  57,  (in — its  settlement  by  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna,  xiii.  557. 

Warteachbcii,  general,  ix.  193. 

Warteuburg,  defeat  of  the  French  at,  xii. 
190. 

Wartenslebcn,  general,  iv.  163  —  retreats 
before  Jonrdan,  175  —  defeated  at 
Friedbcrg,  1  76 — continued  retreat  of, 
179-  actions  during  it,  ISO — joined 
hvtlie  archduke,  !/>.  —  at  Wiirt/burg, 
183— at  Auerstadt.  vii.  225,  226,  228. 

Wascn,  defeat  of  the  French  at,  v.  41  — 
and  of  the  Austrians,  116. 

Wa>hin(_'1oii.  George,  reception  of  Lafay- 
ette by.  i.  -101  note — retires  from  the 
] 'resiliency,  iv.  215 — his  character  and 
valedictory  address,  210-  declared 
generalissimo  in  1  79*,  535 — his  death, 
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and  eulogy  on  him  by  Xapoleon,  v. 
2'Jl —  ix.  561 — his  efforts  to  maintain 
peace  with  Great  Britain,  xiii.  36<J. 

Washington,  expedition  against,  xiii.  442 
ct  srif.—  -its  capture,  445 — reflections 
on  it,  4 4t>. 

Washington  fort,  capture  of,  xiii.  448. 

Wassiltowich,  Pierre,  nee  Suwarroff. 

Wa--owitz,  captain,  xi.  1^3. 

Wasp,  capture  of  the  Frolic  by  the,  xiii. 
31)2 — and  of  the  Reindeer,  428 — loss 
of,  4-2',)  note. 

Wasserburg,  ceded  to  Austria,  iv.  345. 

Vv  assilehikotJ',  general,  at  \Viazma,  xi. 
13U  —  at  the  Katzbach,  xii.  144— at 
Leipsic,  234 — during  the  pur.suit,  2(J5 
— at  LJrieime,  47U—  at  Montmirail,  5o4 
— at  Craoiie,  606 — Fere  Champenoise, 
xiii.  137. 

Wat  Tyler,  insurrection  of,  i.  30,  74,  '241. 

Y\  aterloo,  retreat  of  Wellington  to,  xiii. 
65!'  --the  night  before,  xiv.  1 — de- 
scription of  the  field,  3 — positions  of 
the  parties,  £e.,  4  ct  ;;<y. — details  of 
forces,  3U3  it  w/.  — battle  of,  11— its 
results,  44 — review  of  campaign  of, 
4y  —  Wellington's  conduct  at  it,  (51  — 
merits  of  the  English  and  Prussians, 
0'3 — effects  of  Groueby's  absence,  64 — 
Napoleon's  tactics  at,  67 — intelligence 
of  it  received  at  Paris,  73 — rejoicings 
on  it  in  Great  Britain,  84 — compared 
with  Mareiigo,  v.  381  note — with  Tra- 
falgar, vi.  4bl — and  with  Wagram,  ix. 
216 —  Wellington  created  prince  of, 
xiv.  1<>1. 

Waters,  colonel,  ix.  413. 

Wiitrin,  general,  at  the  Trebbia,  v.  7:'. 
7.")  — at  Xovi.  lo:'>,  Io6 — at  the  close  of 
17'.'1>.  15<J  — at  Montebello,  367— at 
-Marcngo,  376 — at  the  passage  of  the 
Mincio,  452. 

WatMin's  Pliilip  II.  translated  by  Mira- 
bcau,  i.  452. 

Watt,  James,  ii.  316  note.  ix.  562.  xii. 
104. 

Watt,  lieutenant,   xiii.  401. 

Watteville.  colonel,  iv.  457. 

Watteville,  regiment  of.  at  siege  of  Elba, 
v.  463. 

Wattignies.  battle  of.  iii.  74. 

Wavre.  retreat  of  lilucher  toward,  xiii. 
(;."i> — French  forces  at,  xiv.  307 — battle 
oi'.  46 — second,  4\ 

Wawell.  castle  of,  iii.  4S'.i. 

Wayv.-odes  of  Poland,  the,  iii.  i'.'.O. 

Wealth,  effect  of  growth  of.  on  freedom, 
i.  lo.  -27  -  and  on  the  feudal  nobility, 
;'i(i-  corruption  of  barbarous  nations 
by  it,  21,  >s-  its  increased  importance 
in  war.  4:1  its  intlueiicc  on  the  French 
nobility.  104-  effects  of  its  pro.::c.ss 


there,  130 — causes  which  retard  its 
enervating  influences,  133  it  ,«•</. — the 
sources  of  agricultural,  1  S-l — its  in- 
crease iu  India,  vii.  596 — its  rapid 
growth  in  the  East,  x.  430 — sources  of 
that  of  Great  Britain,  xii.  406. 

Weber,  account  of  Egalite  by,  i.  214  note 
— escape  of,  on  the  2d  .September,  ii. 
25U. 

Weber,  Mr,  opposition  to  Wellesley  by, 
viii.  21. 

Wehlau,  retreat  of  the  Russians  to,  vii. 
542. 

Weimar,  capture  of,  by  the  French,  vii. 
222 — residence  of  -Napoleon  and  Alex- 
ander at,  viii.  564— corps  of  Ney  at, 
xi.  340. 

Weischelmuiide,  fort  of,  vii.  501 — cap- 
tured, 508. 

Weiss,  colonel,  iv.  44S,  451. 

Weissenburg,  retreat  of  the  French  to, 
iii.  40— battle  of,  7S— the  Allies  de- 
feated at,  b2. 

Weissenfels.  defeat  of  the  Austrians  at, 
ix.  27 — advance  of  Ney  to,  xi.  341.* — 
captured  by  the  Allies,  xii.  181.  205 — 
retreat  of  Napoleon  to,  264. 

Wellesley,  Sir  Arthur,  nee  Wellington. 

Wellesley,  the  marquis,  parentage  and 
birth  of,  viii.  1 — his  character.  11  — 
character  of  his  Indian  administration, 
13 — his  first  objects  in  India,  and  per- 
ception of  the  necessity  of  war,  17 — 
financial  difficulties,  IS — rapid  im- 
provement under  him.  HI — treaty  with 
the  Ni/am,  and  overthrow  of  the 
French,  21  —  combination  against  him, 
and  measures  to  defeat  it,  22  —  war 
with  Tippoo.  23 — confirms  his  brother 
in  the  government  of  Mysore,  34 — 
arrangements  on  the  fall  of  that  power, 
35  — his  disinterestedness,  36—  various 
treaties  concluded.  40  ft  .vy.— expedi- 
tion to  Egypt,  41  — cissions  from 
Uude,  42-  ces.-ioii  of  the  Carnatic.  !,'5 — 
causes  of  the  rupture  with  the  Mahiat- 
tas,  44  his  iva.-'-ns  for  the  war.  4>  — 
commences  hostilities.  5o,  52-  his  plan 
of  operations.  55  —  treaties  with  Scin- 
diah  and  the  Kaj.di  of  Ben.r.  71-  fin- 
ancial embarrassments,  73 — negotia- 
tions and  rupture  with  Hoikar,  75-- 
crrors  of  his  plan  of  the  campaign,  7S 
— his  measures  on  M onsen's  defeat.  >  f 
—  his  generous  conduct  toward  that 
oflicer.  ///.  note  -  ti  rm>  u'ranted  to 
Bhurtpore, '.'6  last  instructioiiri  rela- 
tive to  the  Mahratta-.  and  return  to 
Enu'land.  !'••  -  review  of  his  adminis- 
tration. I11:!  exten.-ion  of  Br:t:.-h 
India  by  him,  I'1;',  - -,  n  the  st.'.te  of 
Ireland  iu  17'.":,  iv.  21o-  and  1SJ4.  vi. 
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Wellesley,  continued. 

387  note  — arguments  for  the  Copen- 
hagen expedition,  viii.  262 — foreign 
secretary  in  1809,  ix.  249  —  correspond- 
ence with  Fouchd  regarding  peace, 
479— for  the  Peninsular  war,  1810,  492 
— resigns  in  1812,  590 — negotiations 
with  him  for  the  formation  of  a  mi- 
nistry, 594 — arguments  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war,  1311,  072 — at- 
tempt of,  for  the  liberation  of  Ferdi- 
nand, x.  29 — efforts  to  secure  peace 
with  Sweden,  551 — on  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  1813,  xi.  428. 
Wellesley,  Heurv,  viii.  43,  x.  25,  27,  xi. 

45-1. 

"Wellesley  Pole.  Mr,  vii.  433. 
Wellington,  the  duke  of,  parentage  and 
birth  of,  viii.  1 — born  in  the  same  year 
with  Napoleon,  iv.  1  —  his  military 
education  begun  at  the  same  school,  4 
— his  education  and  first  military  ser- 
vices, viii.  2  — during  the  campaign  in 
Flanders,  3 — its  effect  on  his  mind,  4 
— sent  to  India,  and  his  first  command 
there,  5 — his  character,  6 — his  military 
character,  and  difficulties  he  had  to 
contend  with,  8,  9 — skill  with  which 
he  overcame  them,  10 — at  Malavelly, 
25 — repulse  of,  before  Seringapatam, 
23 — appointed  governor,  and  his  civil 
administration  of  it,  34 — pursuit  and 
overthrow  of  Doondiah  Waugh,  33 — 
in  the  first  Mahratta  war,  50 — com- 
mences hostilities,  52 — operations  in 
the  Deccan,  64 — movements  before 
Assaye,  Go — his  danger,  66 — battle  of 
Asr-aye,  67  —  his  subsequent  move- 
ments, 69 — battle  of  Argaum,  71 — 
captures  Gawilguur,  72  —  appointed 
governor  of  the  Deccan,  75 — returns 
to  England,  104 — at  the  bombardment 
of  Copenhagen,  253 — his  difficulties  in 
the  Peninsula.  426 — commands  the 
expedition  to  Portugal,  51  7 — but  only 
temporarily,  518  — hets  s.iil.  519 — ar- 
rives off  Corunna.  and  fii>t  plans,  i/i. 
— lands  in  Mondcgo  bay.  521 — advan- 
ces to  Rolica.  522-  victory  there,  524 
• — advances  to  Vimeira,  526 — his  plans, 
527 — battle  of  Vimeira,  52S  rf  f(i/. — 
measures  proposed  by  him,  532 — 
which  are  overruled  by  Burrard,  533 
— court  of  inquiry  on  him,  fur  the  con- 
vention of  ' 'mtra,  539.  545  —  his  views 
on  its  expedience,  542  note — insi.-ts  on 
the  surrender  of  the  Russian  fleet,  5:'>6. 
Takes  the  command  in  the  Penin- 
sula, ix.  -">27  his  landing  in  Portugal, 
34''i,  4o7  — jilan  for  its  defence,  and 
memoir  on  it,  41^  revival  of  public 
.soil-it  under  him,  409 — his  reasons  for 


moving  against  Soult,  411 — first  opera- 
tions, 412 — passage  of  the  Douro,  ib. — 
pursuit  of  Soult,  416  et  seq. — prepara- 
tions for  operations  in  Estremadura, 
and  his  difficulties,  418  —  disorders 
among  his  troops,  419 — plans  for 
moving  on  Madrid,  420 — battle  of  Ta- 
lavera,  423 — his  rear  threatened  by 
Soult,  432 — plans  of  resistance,  434 — 
moves  to  the  Tagus,  436 — sufferings  of 
his  troops,  439 — failure  of  the  Span- 
iards to  furnish  supplies,  440 — and  in- 
efficiency of  the  .Spanish  troops,  &c.,  ib. 
—  retires  to  the  Guadiaua,  441 — losses 
from  sickness,  'ib. — retreats  towards 
Beira,  446 — policy  imposed  on  him, 
449 — difficulties  of  his  situation,  450 
— his  system  of  supply  contrasted  with 
the  French,  ///. — effects  of  this  on  his 
military  policy,  451 — its  ultimate  bene- 
fits to  him,  452  —  consternation  in 
Britain  on  his  retreat,  485 — an  inquiry 
into  his  conduct  demanded,  486— -dis- 
cussion on  it  in  parliament,  488 — his 
opinion  of  the  Spaniards,  511 — prepa- 
rations for  the  defence  of  Portugal, 
512  — his  difficulties  from  the  weakness 
of  the  cabinet,  513 — and  from  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  Portuguese  government, 
514 — his  moral  resolution.  516 — forces 
against  him  and  under  him.  517— his 
inactivity  during  the  siege  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  518 — retreats  into  the  inte- 
rior of  Portugal.  521 — battle  of  Busaco, 
522  et  ge'j. — his  position  turned,  and 
continues  his  retreat,  527 — arrives  at 
Torres  Vedras,  528  —  description  of 
the  lines,  /V— joined  by  Romana,  his 
forces,  &.C.,  530 — Massena  retreats,  532 
• — movements  in  pursuit,  533 — declines 
battle  at  Santarem,  </>.  —  measures 
against  Soult.  535 — his  opinion  of  Ro- 
mana,  536  note  actions  during  the 
pursuit,  541 — defeats  Rcyuier  at  Sabu- 
gal,  544 — blockades  Almeida,  545 — 
battle  of  Fuentesd'Onore,  54tj  <t  sr<j. — 
capture  of  Almeida,  551 — principles 
by  which  governed.  558  letter  of 
George  IV.  to.  (!03  note — on  the  re- 
storation of  the  Duke  of  Y,,rk,  608— 
letter  of  Whitbread  to.  and  his  answer, 
67s  -in  lfcn;>  ottered  command  of  the 
expedition  to  .lava.  GS5. 

Details  of  Ins  forces.  181],  x.  624— 
on  the  Cortes  and  the  constitution  of 
1M2,  24  (t  art/. — on  the  importance  of 
\  aleiicia.  1  n7  note—  his  reasons  for  the 
siege  of  Hadajos,  ]  1  2 — his  forces  at  this 
time,!  13  -  eausesof  hissiiccesses,]  16  — 
his  central  position.  1  ]  7 — difficulties  of 
his  enemies  in  finding  subsistence,  119 
• — tl.e  guerilla  warfare,  122 — jealousies 
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among  his  opponents,  124 — his  talents, 
and  gallantry  of  his  troops,  117 — value 
of  tlie  rivers  to  him,  121 — on  the 
effects  of  the  French  cruelties,  134 — 
his  difficulties,  ib. — on  the  imbecility 
of  the  1'ortuguese  government,  136  — 
conduct  of  the  Spanish  troops,  raid 
jealousy  of  their  generals,  138  — 
treachery  of  the  Cortes,  13!>  —  his  want 
of  specie  and  supplies,  141 — inexperi- 
ence of  his  inferior  functionaries,  145 
• — origin  of  his  difficulties,  14<i — he 
gradually  overcame  them,  143 — first 
siege  of  Badajoa,  14'J — takes  the  com- 
mand in  person  there,  102,  104 — forces 
concentrated  against  him,  1 06— raises 
the  siege,  10S — and  retires  into  Portu- 
gal, 16<J —offers  battle  on  the  Caya,  170 
— moves  to  northern  Portugal,  17*  — 
preparations  for  siege  of  Ciiulad  Ixod- 
rigo,  ISO — prospects  of  success  there, 
1*1 — converts  it  into  a  blockade,  1*3 
— reasons  for  declining  battle,  185 — 
combat  of  El  Bodon,  ib. — retires  to 
Guinaldo.  166 — his  danger  there.  1*.^ 
• — combat  of  Aldea  del  Ponte,  1'JO — 
goes  into  cantonments.  ib.—  courtesy 
during  the  contest,  101  — unhealthy 
condition  of  his  troops,  ib. — efforts  for 
improving  their  organisation,  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment, li'5  —preparations  against  Ciudad 
liodrigo,  /'/. — Ids  gains  during  the  cam- 
paign. !'.'> — improvement  in  his  troops. 
•Jnii  linos  of  Torres  Vedras  strength- 
ened, and  new  ones  at  Almada,  2i>l  — 
preparations  against  Ciudad  KodrL'o. 
21)5  —  passes  the  Auueda,  and  com- 
mences the  sie<_;e.  2liO  >t  ,•"'/. — its  cap- 
ture, 3"2-  importance  of  thi-.  3"4 — 
honours  conferred  on  him.  3n5 —  pre- 
parations against  Badajos,  3<'6  —  its 
siege,  -<ls  <t  .--I'/.  —  plan  of  the  assault, 
HI  2 -his  conduct  during  it.  and  its 
capture.  32u— projects  attacking  Sou  It, 
and  movements  of  Marmont.  3^5  — 
moves  to  the  A-.-ueda,  326  -efforts  to 
supply  Almeida,  &e..  327-  -his  forces 
and  their  condition,  33"  —  moves 
against  Marmont,  333  -surprise  of  the 
bridge  and  forts  of  Almarax.  331 — on 
the  partial  failure  there,  337 — prepara- 
tions in  Kstremadura,  33'.' — prepares 
to  invade  Sjiain.  3  I11  —  advances  to  Sal- 
amanca. :' 13  — siege  of  the  forts,  /'/. — 
Marmont  tails  to  raise  it,  314  —  cap- 
ture of  them,  and  retreat  of  Marmont. 
315  force.-  concentrated  against  him, 
and  his  ci  itical situation, 3  17  —retreats, 
ib.—  his  difficulties  from  the  slowness 
of  the  Spaniards.  3-IS  —  failure  of  llen- 
tinck  to  co-opentt"  withl.:m,  3  K1  — re- 


treats across  the  Guarena,  351— his 
march  to  Salamanca,  353 — retires  to 
that  city,  354 — his  critical  situation 
355 — battle  of  Salamanca,  357  d  se<j. — 
pursues  in  the  wrong  direction,  366 — 
results  of  the  battle,  367 — narrow  es- 
cape of,  30(J — movements  in  pursuit, 
371 — entry  into  Madrid,  375 — captures 
the  Ketiro,  376 — advantages  of  his 
position,  37'J — and  its  dangers,  380 — 
orders  Hill  up  to  Madrid,  and  his  dif- 
ficulties there,  3*5  —  moves  against 
Clau.-el,  and  joins  Santocildes,  386 — 
siege  of  Burgos,  3*8  cf  «</. — raising 
of  it,  393— insolent  conduct  of  13al- 
lasteros,  31*4 — orders  Hill  to  evacuate 
Madrid,  3D.1— difficulties  of  his  retreat, 
31iO._joiiied  by  Hill,  3!<y — offers  bat- 
tie  at  Salamanca,  401 — falls  back  to- 
ward Ciudad  liodrigo,  4u2 — -losses, 
etc..  of  the  retreat,  4»»3 — arrives  at 
Ciudad  Kodiigo.  404  —  goes  into 
winter  quarters,  ///.—  address  to  the 
troops,  405 — and  effect  produced  by 
it,  4"M  -jts  general  justice,  407 — re- 
sults of  the  campaign,  411— his  merits 
in  it,  41  1  —  his  campaign  of  Torres 
Vedras  taken  as  their  model  by  the 

Parallel  between  him  and  Barclay, 
xi.  6 — efforts  to  reorganise  his  armv, 
453— appointed  generalissimo  in  Spain, 
454 — his  measures  for  improving  the 
Spani.-h  armies,  4-15  — visit  to  Cadiz, 
-I.i7  —  reception  by  tiie  Cortes,  and  i:ew 
organi-ation  of  the  Spanish  forces,  ib. 
—  his  views  regarding  the  iiitenial  gov- 
ernment of  Siain.  45,s  —  efforts  to 
reform  the  Portuguese  administration, 
•I''3  —  his  forces.  4'i5—  general  plan, 

46!'  —  condition   of    his   army,    471' 

niters  Spain.  -Isn  —  passage  of  the 
1'oiiro.  4*2  —  his  march  to  Vit*  ria.4M 
if  .-•  </. — his  forces  and  their  disposition 
there,  4V1'  (/  .«</.— battle  of  Vitoiia, 
4U3  ,/  .-<> ,/.- -its  results,  40*— effects  of 
the  plunder  on  the  discipline  of'  the 
army.  5""-  his  coiidiu  t  toward  the 
captive  ladies,  ib.  his  efforts  on  be- 
haif  of  the  r'rench  adherents,  5"2  — 
operations  against  Clause!.  5o3-  his 

conduct  of   the   campaign.   5"5 siege 

of  San  Sebastian.  5"7  it  ,••«'/.  —  siiire 
converted  into  a  blockade.  514— posi- 
tion and  strength  of  his  forces.  51!i — 
battle  of  the  1'yremts.  52"  i'  ,-•<</. — 
battle  of  S. 'laoreii.  527  if  .-r«y.-  suOse- 
cjuent  nio\  fluents.  53  1  and  successes. 
533-  results  of  the  battles,  and  his 
ability  in  them,  53s  —  losses  in  them, 
53!'  siege  ol  San  Sebastian  resumed 
510— its  capture.  5i7  -tardiness  of 
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Wellington,  continued. 

the  government  in  sending  out  sup- 
plies, 550 — battle  of  San  Marcial,  553 
— his  forces  at  various  times,  641,  (342. 
Effect  of  his  successes  on  the  Allies, 
xii.  15,  85— his  forces,  1813,  51,  642— 
directs  Murray  to  attack  Tarragona, 
325 — rapid  recovery  of  his  sick  and 
wounded,  335 —  his  views  relative  to 
the  invasion  of  France,  ib.  —  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  Spanish  government, 
and  attacks  of  the  Cortes  on  him,  ib. 
— his  counsels  regarding  the  Cortes, 
337 — the  government  urge  him  to 
invade  France,  338  —  position,  &c.,  of 
the  Bidassoa,  330  ct  seq. — battle  of  the 
Bidassoa,  340— ability  in  it,  344 — his 
measures  to  prevent  plundering  in 
France,  345 — benefits  of  the.se,  317 — 
capture  of  Pumpeluna.  319 — battle  of 
the  Nivelle,  352  ct  scq. — its  results, 
359 — disposition  to  pillage  among  his 
troops,  300 — his  measures  to  prevent 
it,  361 — difficulties  from  the  conduct 
of  the  Spanish  government,  362 — and 
of  the  Portuguese,  363  ct  tcq.—  pre- 
pares to  force  the  Nive,  364  — battle  of 
the  Xive,  367  it  se^.— battle  of  St 
Pierre,  375  ct  sc<j. — advantages  of  his 
winter  quarters,  331 — his  determina- 
tion to  restrain  pillage,  3S2  note — ef- 
forts to  supply  his  troops,  332 — etfects 
of  his  stoppage  of  plunder,  383 — re- 
flections on  these  battles,  ib. —  his  mode 
of  conducting  the  contest,  3S5 — his 
forces,  IS! 3.  444— joined  by  d'Angou- 
leme,  522. 

Difficulty  of  furnishing  him  with 
specie,  xiii.  29 — plan  of  removing  him 
to  Flanders.  "0 — his  reasons  against 
it,  31  —  reinforcements  received  by 
him.  31 — embarrassment  caused  by 
the  arrival  of  d'Angouleme,  35 — mea- 
sures for  suppressing  insurrection,  36 
— plan  for  forcing  Souk's  position.  33 
— passage  of  the  Adour.  39  ct  x«j. — 
position  at  Ortlies.  43 — his  efforts  to 
maintain  discipline,  45  —  battle  of 
<  >rthcs.  ib.  ct  ti-'j.  -  combat  of  Aire.  52 
— measures  to  aid  the  royalists  at  Bor- 
deaux, 53  —  discipline  observed,  and 
results  of  this,  57  —  combats  at  Pan, 
itc.,  5^— battle  of  Turbos.  6<>  results 
of  the  campaign.  61 — its  moral  lustre, 
62  —  position  of  Toulouse,  '17  --his 
first  attempt  on  it.  •  '>'.'  plan  of  attack, 
1'.',  -force-.  7  1  battle  of  Toulouse.  76 
ti  .-•"/.  liis  entry  into  the  town.  s6  — 
ini'orni'-d  of  X.ipoleon's  dethronement 
and  convention  with  Soult.  S7  sets 
out  for  Paris.  !>o — his  conduct  of  the 
campaign.  91  -his  reception  at  Paris, 


240 — oil  the  expedition  against  Plutts- 
burg,  459 — grant  voted,  honours  con- 
ferred, &c.,  on  him,  492 — his  reception 
ill  parliament,  and  the  speaker's  ad- 
dress, 493 — his  reply,  494— the  thanks- 
giving at  St  Paul's,  ib. — at  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna,  537,  553  —  interview 
with  Louis  XVIII.  at  Ghent,  613— 
his  plan  of  the  campaign  of  1815, 
forces,  &c.,  626,  630 — delay  in  con- 
centrating them,  632 — failure  to  com- 
municate Napoleon's  advance  to  him, 
634 — reasons  for  his  inactivity,  ib. — 
he  said  to  have  been  duped  by  Fouche, 
636  note — movements  before  Quatre 
Bras,  647— battle  of  Quatre  Bras,  650 
ct  scq. — retreats  to  Waterloo,  659,  661 
• — hitherto  overmatched,  662 — advan- 
tages of  his  line  of  retreat,  663. 

Night  before  Waterloo,  and  feelings 
of   his  soldiers,   xiv.   1 — his  position, 

3 — his  forces,  8,  303  et  serj resolves 

to  give  battle  at,  5 — appearance  of 
his  troops,  7— battle  of  Waterloo,  11 
ct  scq. — meeting  with  Blucher,  43 — his 
losses,  45 — he  was  taken  unawares  at 
first,  50 — misled  by  false  information 
51  —  effects  of  earlier  concentration, 
52 — ultimately  outgenerals  Napoleon, 
5'.> — his  conduct  in  the  field,  61  — 
parallel  between  him  and  Napoleon, 
63 — points  of  difference,  69 — contrast 
of  their  moral  characters,  70 — of  their 
intellectual,  and  principles  of  action, 
71 — his  rapid  approach  to  Paris,  77 — 
measures  to  prevent  pillage,  78 — con- 
tinued successes,  79 — his  total  losses, 
65  —  capitulation  of  Paris,  ///.—  entry 
into  it,  ^7 — stives  the  bridge  of  Jena, 
90 — forces  under  him.  9S — commands 
the  army  of  occupation.  101 — created 
prince  of  Waterloo,  ib. — review  of  his 
troops,  i/i. — applied  to  on  behalf  of 
Ney,  106 — review  of  his  conduct  in 
the  affair.  109. 

Wells,  captain,  xiii.  67. 

Welmoes,  a  Dane.  v.  533. 

Werle.  general,  at  Aibuera,  x.  152,  154 
—  death  of.  160. 

Werncck.  general,  at  Wurtxburg,  iv.  1S3 
— forces,  236,  325  —  retreats  before 
Hoche,  33o — defeated  near  L'lm,  vi. 
5  15 — again  defeated,  55o — surrenders, 
551. 

WertiiiL'en.  combat  of.  vi.  540. 

Wescott,  defeat  of  the  Austrians  at.  v. 
1  29. 

Wesel,  annexation  of.  to  France,  viii. 
-^'2 — execution  of  Schill's  compatriots 
at.  xi.  223 — evacuated  by  the  French, 
xiii.  9>  —  surrendered  by  treaty  of 
Paris,  235. 
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Weser,  the,  closed  against  Great  Britain, 
v.    505,  vi.  222  — landing  of  a  British 
detachment  at,  xi.  323 — .spread  of  the 
iiisunvction  along  the,  330. 
Wessel,  colonel  von,  xiii.  029  note. 
Wesseuberg,  M.,  xi.  30t5. 

West  Bothnia,  ceded  to  Russia,  x.  523. 
West  Indies,  compared  with  St  Domingo, 
i.  191  note  —  British  conquests,  in, 
17S»4,  iii.  39l_  Dutch  colonies  in,  400 
— danger  to,  from  peace,  53.8 — suc- 
cesses of  the  British  in,  179(5,  iv.  201 
— of  Missiessy,  vi.  428 — expedition  of 
Villeneuve  to,  429  —  efl'ects  of  the 
heavy  duties  on  their  produce,  vii.  (50 
— of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
395  ft  ,v(y. — and  of  negro  emancipa- 
tion, 4"5  ft  KCI/. — their  stationary  con- 
dition, -Idi!  note — injustice  to  which 
exposed,  ih. — decline  of  their  produce. 
408  note  —  their  aspect,  forests,  and 
natural  riches,  xiii.  2(54 — contrasted 
with  Canada.  205. 

Westcolt,  captain,  death  of.  iv.  <>0". 

Westerinann,  genera!,  heads  the  insur- 
gents on  the  10th  August,  ii.  197,217. 
2:5 1 — invasions  of  La  Vendee  by,  (541, 
(i.'/i i — victorious  at  Mans,  OO'.i — and  at 
Savenay,  (571  —  joins  the  Dantonists, 
iii.  210  — arm-ted,  233 — his  death,  ii. 
64-2. 

Westmoreland,  the  earl  of,  vi.  251,  vii. 
450.  xiii.  1  79,  notes. 

Westphal,  lieutenant,  xiii.  4o7. 

Westplialin,  classified  population  of,  vii. 
184  note  -  creation  of  kingdom  of.  559 
— its  constitution,  viii.  221! — excite- 
ment in,  against  the  French,  040.  ix. 
120  revolt  in.  and  its  supp'-es.-ion. 
I'll  -annexation  of  part  of.  to  France. 
x.  5:)2  —  I  lanover  detached  from.  5:18 
—insurrectionary  movements  in.  \i. 
32"  -invaded  by  (  'hernichett',  xii.  1S3 
•  —  dissolution  of  kingdom  of.  'JX4. 

Wetherall.  general,  ix.  0^7. 

\Vetlau.  combat  at.  xii.  2"5. 

Wei  terhorn.  the,  iv.  43S. 

Wexford.  capture  of.  by  the  Irish,  iv.  ."28. 

\\"eyrother.  general,  vi.  Ool,  0"5.  tjo>,  xi. 
59. 

\Vharnel life.  lord.  ix.  594. 

Wlieatley.  colonel,  at  Baiossa,  ix.  540. 

Wheel,  punishment  of  the.  i.  200,  2"7 
note  its  abolition  designed  bv  M.ile- 
sherbes.  2Sn. 

Whitbread.  Mr.  charges  brought  against 
Lord  Melville  by.  vi.  :',7:',  -again.-t  the 
1'vninsular  war.  l^o;i.  ix.  .">10 — and 
IMo.  |s.i  letter  from  him  to  \Vel- 
linu'toii.  i;7S  xiii.  :'.77  note — moves 
the  u'rant  to  him.  4 '.''2. 

White,  ceneral,  iv.  L'o]. 


White  river,  the,  xiii.  '270. 

White  sea,  forests  on  the  whores  of  the, 
x.  5;>y. 

Whitclocke,  general,  expedition  under, 
to  South  America,  vii.  42'i — defeated. 
4'27 — trial  of,  428. 

Whittingham,  general,  xi.  472,  473,  xii. 
326. 

Whitworth,  lord,  ambassador  at  St 
Petersburg,  v.  173 — dismissed,  280 — 
negotiations  with  Denmark,  1800,494 
— ambassador  at  Paris  in  1S02,  vi.  74 
—  interviews  of,  with  Napoleon,  LSI), 
1(.)3  —  negotiations  regarding  Malta, 
198 — leaves  France,  il>. 

Wiazma,  retreat  of  Barclay  to,  xi.  5»! — 
blockaded  by  the  Cossacks.  1'21  - 
advance  of  Kutusoff  to,  13G— battle  of, 
139. 

Wibcski,  M.,  xi.  194. 

Wickham.  Mr,  envoy  to  Switzerland,  iv. 
14!>,  44D. 

Widdin,  fortress  of,  x.  45  J,  401 — revolt, 
of  the  pasha  of,  462— importation  of 
British  goods  into,  47~>. 

Widelle,  execution  of,  xi.  223. 

Widranges,  the  marquis  de,  xii.  523.  524. 

Wied  Buiiehel,  seizure  of,  by  the  French, 
ii.  438. 

Wied  Runchel,  prince,  defeats  St  C'yr  at 
Dresden,  xii.  21'0 — at  Limnnet,  xiii. 
2fi,  27. 

Wieland,  the  poet.  viii.  5(!3.  504.  ix.  57". 

\\'icland.  execution  of.  ii.  075. 

AVi.'gis.  defeat  of  the  Austrians  at,  v.  118. 

Wilberforce,  Mr.  arguments  of.  agaiu.-t 
the  war.  l>o:',.  vi.  205--  against  the 
slave  trade,  vii.  3'.i8  it  .•,•<></. 

Wiidsrnf.  skirmish  at.  xi.  oOO. 

Wilhelmsburir,  cajitnre  of.  by  the  llus- 
.-ians,  xi.  41o  —  combats  at.  xiii.  !'7. 

Wilkos.  defence  of,  by  Fox.  ii.  :>>!. 

Wilkinson,  general,  invades  Canada,  xiii. 
421--  defeated  and  retreats,  ///.—de- 
feated at  Cole  Mill,  435. 

Willaumex.  admiral,  vii.  1 1'.'  — destruc- 
tion of  squadron  under.  12" — sails  for 
I'.asque  roads,  ix.  •">21|  — his  defeat  there. 
3:!1  it  .-•"/. 

William  the  Conqueror,  subjugation  of 
F.iiu'land  by.  and  its  >  H'ects.  i.  i;:i  if  .<:•[. 
-  -power  of  the  crown  under.  71. 

William  111.,  income  and  debt  of  Croat 
Britain  under,  vii.  1.  s  note. 

William  I  V.  while  duke  of  (  iarenee.  con- 
veys Louis  XVIII.  to  France,  xiii.  231. 

William,  prince,  at  Auerstadt.  vii.  220, 
227 — at  Laon,  xii.  'HO  ;lt  battle  of 
Paris,  xiii.  1  >i5. 

William.-,  captain,  vii.  01  <  note. 

Willians-tadt,  bes;eg<  d  by  1  )umouri«-rt 
iii.  2V. 
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Willot,  measures  proposed  by,  against 
the  Directory,  iv.  400 — arrested,  401 
— condemned  to  transportation,  404, 
405 — escapes  to  England,  407. 

Wilna,  proclamation  of  Alexander  from, 
xi.  3 — losses  by  the  French  up  to,  4 — 
evacuated  by  the  Russians,  and  occu- 
pied by  the  French,  9 — Napoleon's 
long  delay  at  it,  10 — his  advance  from 
it,  19 — the  hospitals  of,  51 — magazines 
formed  at,  154 — combat  before,  18(3 — 
captured  by  the  Cossacks,  and  losses 
of  the  French  at,  189 — arrival  of  Napo- 
leoii  at,  194 — dismay  at,  on  the  return 
of  the  army,  195 — humanity  of  Alex- 
ander, &c.,  at,  2ul. 

Wilson,  Sir  Robert,  on  the  poisoning  of 
the  sick  at  Jaffa,  iv.  640  note — descrip- 
tion'of  the  Cossacks  by.  vii.  285  note — 
542  note — operations  iu  Portugal,  and 
advances  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  ix.  343, 
391— threatens  Madrid,  421,  434— de- 
feated at  Banes.  437 — retreats  before 
Marmont,  x.  326 — defeated  at  Mon- 
dego.  ///.  —  at  Dresden,  xii.  109 — at  the 
Nive.  309. 

Wilson,  captain,  xiv.  39  note. 

Wilten,  abbot  of.  ix.  56. 

Wimpffen,  general,  xiii.  26.  27. 

Winchester,  general,  xiii.  4u9. 

Winder,  general,  xiii.  444. 

Windham,  Mr,  resignation  of,  1S01.  v. 
512 — against  the  peace  of  Amiens.  629 
— his  political  views,  vii.  57 — secretary - 
at-war  in  1SOG,  58 — his  military  sys- 
tem, 3SO  it  «</.—  speech  of  Fox  on  it, 
169— effect  of  his  measures.  391 — his 
error  regarding  the  volunteers.  392 — 
his  instructions  to  general  Whitelocke. 
426— on  the  dismantling  of  the  tran>- 
port  service,  475  note  -  his  changed 
views  on  the  war.  viii.  455. 

Windier,  Dr.  xi.  415. 

Wi>id-or.  democratic  tendency  in,  i.  224 
note. 

Windsor  castle,  the.  in  ('alder's  action. 
vi.  437 — at  the  Dardanelles,  vii.  445. 

YVinkowo,  battle  of.  xi.  124. 

Winning,  general,  vii.  211.  217. 

Winnipeg,  lake.  xiii.  27:>>. 

Winnyia-Louki.  destruction  of  a  French 
detachment  at,  xi.  ]>>^. 

Winter,  admiral  de.  iv.  273  —  defeat  of. 
at  Camperdown,  <'>.  <t  .-•-  </  --  v.  ]•!'.'. 

Wintertliur,  the  Austrian?-  at.  v.  41. 

Winznigerode.  p-neral  fount,  ambassa- 
dor to  Prus.-ia  in  1><'5.  vi.  371--  and  to 
Austria.  4oi;  ','.< \  taken  prisoner  at 
Mo-cow,  xi.  127  —  threatened  l>y  Napo- 
leon. 13j  — recaptured  by  the  Cossacks, 
159 — defeats  Reynicr  at  Kali-ch.  2:'.3 
—  crosses  the  Oder,  239  —  advances 


toward  Dresden,  331 — occupies  Halle,' 
334— forces  under  him,  341,  342  note 
— 351 — at  Lutzen,  353,  359 — forces  of, 
1813,  xii.  38,  634,  636,  647 — overruns 
Westphalia. 284 — and  Berg,  Oldenburg, 
&c.,  285— moves  to  Holland,  303— 
passes  the  Rhine,  and  operations,  1S14, 
443,  468— joined  by  Buiow,  541  — 
captures  Soissous,  ib.  etseq. —  evacuates 
it,  544 — placed  under  Blucher,  556 — 
operations  against  Mortier,  584 — joins 
Bulow,  594 — again  captures  Soissons, 
596 — joins  Blucher,  597—  at  Craone, 
601,  603— at  Laon,  613,  618— xiii.  3— 
detached  after  Napoleon  toward  St 
Dizier,  130 — skirmish  at  Thieblemont, 
132 — defeated  by  Napoleon,  144  et  tcq. 

Wischau,  junction  of  the  Ru>sians  and 
Austrians  at.  vi.  596 — advance  of  the 
Allies  to,  605. 

Wisconsin  river,  the.  xiii.  276. 

Witepsk,  retreat  of  Bagrathion  to,  xi.  IS 

— and  of  Barclay,  ib concentration  of 

the  Russians  there,  19 — their  retreat 
from  it.  21 — arrival  and  halt  of  the 
French,  22  — the  hospitals  at,  51 — cap- 
tured by  Wittgenstein,  156. 

Witt,  general  de.  x.  576. 

Wittenagemot,  origin  of  the,  i.  20.  21. 

Wittenberg,  captured  by  the  French,  vii. 
239,  245 — attempt  of  Sehill  on.  ix.  129 
—  advance  of  Wittgenstein  to.  xi.  331 
—blockaded  by  Kleist,  334— state  of 
garrison,  xii.  29  —  siege  of.  by  the 
Allies.  1S2— which  is  raised,  203— its 
capture,  xiii.  96 — its  cession  to  Prussia, 
546. 

Wittgenstein,  count,  a  member  of  the 
Tugendbund,  viii.  240— his  early  ca- 
reer and  character,  xi.  28  note,  xii. 
579 — forcing  of  the  Brenner  by,  ix. 
276 — his  corps.  1512.  x.  631  —  opera- 
tions on  the  Dwinn.  and  defeat  of 
Oudinct  by.  xi.  29  —  reinforced  by 
Steinheil.  3" — again  defeats  Oudinot, 
53 — defeats  Wrede,  51 — reinforced  by 
the  anny  of  Finland.  l'"'S — operations 
assigned  to  him.  ib..  109  note — opera- 
tions on  the  Dwina.  154 — battle  of 
Polotsk.  156-  and  of  Snn-liantzy.  ib.— 
effect  of  his  movements,  159  —  defeats 
Victor.  172 — at  the  Beresina.  176.  177, 
178  -losses  of,  from  cold,  >.W..  1^7-- 
operations  a.-ainst  Macdonald.  193- 
enters  Prussia,  235 — proclamation,  ib. 
note- surprises  Marienwerder.  237 — 
pa.-se.-  the  Oiler.  239— appointed  com- 
mandi'r-in-chuf.  2  (1  -  forces  and  posi- 
tion of.  326— moves  to  the  Kibe.  332- 
proclainatiuii  to  the  Saxons,  ///.note — 
defeats  Kuirene.  333 — advances  to  IVs- 
s-au.  3:54 — passage  of  the  Elbe.  343  - 
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movements  to  Liitzen,  350 — combat 
of  Poserna,  351 — battle  of  Liitzen,  354 
ct  sei/. — retreats  toward  Dresden,  365 
— displaced  from  the  chief  command, 
395 — his  retreat  from  Bautzen,  402 — 
forces  under,  1813,  xii.  636 —  arrives 
before  Dresden,  99  —  occupies  Pirna, 
100— at  battle  of  Dresden,  107,  109, 
113,  116 — his  retreat,  121 — advances 
toward  it,  171 — 'driven  back,  173 — 
attacks  St  L'yr,  176,  177 — at  Nollen- 
clorf,  179  —  advances  toward  Leipsic, 
205 — forces  there,  641 — at  battle  of 
Leipsic,  216,  245— forces,  &c.,  1814, 
442 — line  of  entrance  into  France,  452, 
464  —  pursuit  of  the  French  from 
Troyes,  525— retreats,  528 — defeated 
at  Nangis,  529 — at  Bar-sur-Aube,  585, 
586 — wounded,  and  replaced  by  Raeff- 
skoi,  587. 

Woinoff,  general,  x.  483. 

Wolersdorf,  defeat  of  the  Austrians  at, 
vi.  594. 

Wolf,  clerk  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribu- 
nal, iii.  295,  296,  notes. 

Wolfe,  general,  iv.  258. 

Wolfe  Tone,  Theobald,  iv.  208,  525  — 
capture  and  death  of,  531. 

Weltering,  combat  at,  iv.  ISO. 

Wolfsdorf,  combat  at,  vii.  517. 

Wolt'skehl,  general,  ix.  23. 

Wolkonsky,  sec  Volkonsky. 

Wollin,  isle  of.  vii.  478. 

Women,  cruelties  of  the,  on  the  10th 
August,  ii.  221  ct  >tef/. 

Wood,  colonel,  vii.  660  note — at  Fort 
Cornelius,  ix.  (is". 

Wood,  captain,  xiii.  179  note. 

Woods  of  Canada,  the.  xiii.  27."  —  of 
Franco,  i.  US — of  Lithuania.  \.  615 — 
of  llussia.  559 —of  South  America,  215 
-  of  the  West  Indies,  xiii.  264  —  of 
North  America,  266. 

Woodford,  colonel,  xiv.  12. 

WoodinL'ton,  colonel,  viii.  64. 

Woolridge,  eaj>tain.  ix.  332. 

Wool\\  ich,  arsenal  of,  xiv.  157  —  visited 
by  Alexander,  xiii.  245. 

Wop,  passage  of  the,  by  the  French,  xi. 
15n. 

Wordsworth.  William,  ix.  564. 

Worgl.  defeat  of  the  Tyrolese  at,  ix. 
116. 

Works  of  art.  restoration  of  the,  xiv.  94 

ft  *C'f. 

Worms,  captured  by  the  French,  ii.  489 
— and  au'ain,  iii.  S2. 

Woroii/otV.  count,  ambassador  to  Britain, 
17l':!.  iii.  23  -  vi.  527  -—  fuives  under, 
lsi:'»,  xi.  326,  :',  II  note-  at  1  >essau, 
4i)4— surprises  a  French  depot,  in'.i — 
forces  under,  xii.  US,  63.1,  636  —  at 
VuL.  XIV, 


Leipsic,  255,  257  —  overruns  West- 
phalia, 284  —  invests  Harburg,  285— 
placed  under  Blucher,  556 — capitula- 
tion of  Soissons  to,  596  —  at  (Jraone, 
601,  604,  605,  606,  60S,  609— at  Laon, 
614  —  at  battle  of  Paris,  xiii.  161, 
164. 

Worslcy,  lieutenant,  xiii.  423. 

Wortley,  Mr  Stuart,  ix.  594. 

Wottemberg,  retreat  of  Benningsen  to, 
vii.  359. 

Wrede,  marshal,  commands  the  Bava- 
rians, 1805,  vi.  533  note — placed  under 
Bernadotto,  535 — moved  to  the  rear  of 
Mack,  539 — at  the  siege  of  Dantzic,  vii. 
502 — during  the  campaign  of  Fchmuhl, 
viii.  662,  663,  fiGS— at  Abensberg,  672 
—defeated  at  St  Vcrti,  691  —and  at 
St  Lorenzen,  ix.  104  —  atrocities  of, 
in  the  Tyrol,  106 — made  prisoner  at 
Innspruck,  1 09 — arrives  at  Lobau,  169, 
lSd_at  Wagram,  195,  197— defeated 
by  Wittgenstein,  xi.  54 — forces  under, 
1813,  xii.  5d  —  moves  toward  the 
Pdiine,  271 — forces,  &c.,  at  Hanau,  272 
—  battle  of  Hanau,  273  ct  ,<tc'/,  —  is 
wounded,  278— forces,  &c.,  1814,  441, 
617 — his  entrance  into  France,  452, 
464— at  La  Hothiere,  4S3,  485— com- 
bat at  Lesmont,  488 — advances  toward 
Paris,  513,  525  —  battle  of  Montereau, 
530  —  at  Bar-sur-Aube,  585,  587 —  at 
La  Guillotiere,  590,  591 — advances  to 
Sens,  593  —  xiii.  113  —  at  Arcis-sur- 
Aube,  116,  117,  119—544. 

Wreden,  ceded  by  Prussia,  vii.  561  note. 

Wright,  captain,  v.  572  note — death  of, 
vi.  336. 

Wukassowieh.  general,  defeated  at  Dei'o, 
iv.  53--  at  Ma^nano.  v.  3»> —  at  the 
Adda.  5-1 — surprises  Turin,  60 — occu- 
pies Mondovi.  67 — fore,  s  under.  18oO, 
3ii2 — operations  in  the  Tyrol,  455,  459 
joins  Bellrgarde.  460. 

Wurbna,  count,  vi.  58^. 

Wurmb.  major,  death  of,  x.  "93. 

Wurmser.  inarshal.  victory  of.  at  Weis- 
senburir,  iii.  79  —  operations  against 
Strasbnrg,  //'.—-forces  on  the  lihine, 
5i'6— successes  on  the  Nec-kar.  570 — 
captures  Manliehn,  571—  forces  under, 
in  (lermany.  iv.  1  5;i —  removed  to 
Italy,  16D,  16'. i  —  forces  for  relieving 
Mantua,  M>  — successes  of,  SS  (t  ,v,  y. 
—  enters  Mantua,  90  defeated  at 
Lonato,  91  —  and  at  M,,l-la.  94  —  re- 
treats to  tin1  Tyrol.  95  again  advances, 
'.17 — his  plan-.  9!'  — defeated  at  Ua.-:- 
sano.  ]ol  throws  himself  into  Man- 
tua, //'.  —  finally  defeated  before  it, 
li>2 —  iwictuals  it.  1 1 'i  -operations 
for  raisin1'  the  sie^e.  125  —  his  sur- 
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AVurmser,  continued. 

render  there,  128 — generous  conduct 
of,  130  —  system  by  which  defeated, 
134. 

Wurmser  Joch,  passage  of  the,  v.  14. 

AYurtemburg,  king  of,  at  Nerwinde,  iii. 
32,  33 — negotiations  with  France,  451 
—  contributions  levied  on  his  domi- 
nions, iv.  197  note—  treaty  concluded, 
v.  272 — indemnities  gained  by,  vi.  153 
note — measures  of  Napoleon  to  secure 
him,  558 — made  king,  and  gains  of,  by 
treaty  of  Pre.sburg,  634,  635  note — a 
member  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Iihine,  vii.  145  —  his  troops  join  the 
Allies  at  Leipsic,  xii.  246,  248  —  he 
accedes  to  the  German  confederacy, 
404 — his  contingent,  436 — at  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna,  xiii.  537 — position  of, 
in  the  confederacy,  545. 

"Wurtemberg,  prince-royal  of,  blockades 
Dantzic,  xi.  342  note — at  Liitzen,  361 
— at  Bautzen,  385 — operations  against 
Dantzic,  xii.  299  —  633  —  operations, 
&c.,  1814,  441— at  La  Rothiere,  482, 
483,  485 — captures  Sens,  526  —  at 
Montereau,  533,  534  —  at  Arcis-sur- 


Aube,  xiii.  116  el  seq. — 141 — at  battle 
of  Paris,  161,  163,  164. 

Wiirtemberg,  Eugene,  prince  of,  forces 
under  him,  1806,  vii.  206 — defeated  at 
Halle,  237— at  Wiazma,  xi.  140— xii. 
123  —  operations  against  Vandanune, 
130 — advances  toward  Dresden,  171 — 
at  Leipsic,  220,  222,  223,  224— at  Bar- 
sur-Aube,  586  —  check  of  Macdouald, 
by,  589  —  at  La  Guillotiere,  590  —  at 
Nangis,  593  —  at  Areis-sur-Aube,  xiii. 
121— at  battle  of  Paris,  161,  162,  165. 

Wurtemberg,  Ferdinand,  prince  of,  forces 
under,  1813,  xii.  51,  444. 

"\Yurtzburg,  the  grand-duke  of,  vii.  145, 
195,  ix.  269. 

"\Viirtzburg,  capture  of,  by  the  French, 
iv.  179 — battle  of,  182— captured  by 
the  Austrians,  184 — contributions  of 
the  French  on,  197  note— besieged  by 
them,  1800,  v.  417 — ceded  to  Bavaria, 
vi.  152  note — captured  by  the  Allies, 
xiii.  96. 

Wybicki,  a  Polish  leader,  vii.  293. 

Wylie,  Sir  James,  xi.  203  note. 

"\Vynaad,  cession  of,  to  Tippoo,  viii.  24. 

"\Yyune,  Mr,  xiii.  496. 


X 


Xalon,  defeat  of  Palnfox  on  the,  viii.  467. 
Xantrailles,  general,  v.  41. 
Xouga  river,  the.  x.  209. 


Xucar,  the  Spaniards  defeated  on  the, 
viii.  47'!,  xii.  324 — Suchet's  position  on, 
xi.  470. 


Y 


Yanzi.  retreat  of  the  French  through  pass 
of,  xi.  536. 

Yapura  river,  the,  x.  207.  2<>9. 

Yarmouth,  lord,  negotiations  by,  1806, 
vii.  158  ct  .v/.— learns  Napoleon's  de- 
signs on  Portugal,  viii.  289 — ix.  596, 

Yavari  river,  the,  x.  2'''9. 

Yecla,  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  at.  xi. 
472. 

Yf",  Sir  James,  defeated  at  Sackett's 
haih'ini',  .xiii.  411  —  sueeesses  of.  <>n 
Ontario.  41 6  -raptures  Fort  Oswc-^o, 
436  —  d<  mauds  a  court-martial  "ii 
Prevost,  45^  —  blockades  (,'hanncey, 
•Mil. 

Yeomanry  of  England,  early  importance 
of  tie-,    i.    61  — their  orL'in.   61.   6S- 
cnu-es  of  their  importance,  68 — atten- 
tion, paid  to  them  by  the  barons,  69 — 


their  high  pay,  97  note — want  of,  in 
Scotland  and  France,  68,  92. 

Yennoloff,  general,  xi.  35,  177. 

York  and  Lancastrian  war.-,  the,  i.  75, 
84. 

York,  cardinal,  iv.  454. 

York,  the  duke  of,  in  Holland,  iii.  20— 
at  the  battle  of  Famars,  43— captures 
Yalenciennes,  44  — -  he.-ieges  Dunkirk, 
66— defeated,  and  raises  the  siege,  69 
-  advances  to  Manbeuge,  74  —  forces 
of,  411  note — victorious  at  Troisville, 
412-  joins  Clairfait,  413— defeated  at 
Turc"ing,  1 15  —  M'p aration  from  the 
Austrians.  422 — retrials  before  Piehe- 
gru.  42\  I :>n  -generous  proclamation 
o)',  4!!2  forces  under  him.  44'!  —  re- 
pul.-ed  on  the  Aa.  4  17-- continued  dis- 
a-tcrs  of.  4  19— abandons  Nimeguen, 
452— returns  to  England,  454— again 
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commands  in  Holland,  v.  143  ct  seq. — 
victorious  at  Schorl,  145 — moves  on 
Hiiiirlem,  147 — his  retreat  148 — eva- 
cuates the  country,  149 — his  adminis- 
tration of  the  army,  vii.  386,  viii.  418 

—  charges    against,    ami    debates    on 
them,  ix.  '244  ct  si1'/.  —  resigns,  245  et  seq. 

—  591 — restored  to  the  command  of 
the  army,  607. 

York,  general,  character  of,  xi.  227  — 
convention  concluded  with  the  Rus- 
sians, 193,  226 — superseded,  and  his 
trial  ordered,  232  —  his  measures  to 
gain  time,  233 — his  convention  ratified, 
252— forces  under  him,  1813,  325,  341 
note — at  Bautzen,  380,  381— in  Silesia, 
xii.  95—  at  the  Katzbach,  143—202— 
forces  under,  at  Leipsic,  635,  641  —  at 
Mockern,  217,  228  — at  Leipsic,  241, 


251  —  movements  subsequently,  262, 
442 — passes  the  Rhine,  462,  463 — ope- 
rations against  Marmont,  466 — detach- 
ed by  Blucher,  475 — occupies  Chalons, 
495 — at  Moutmirail,  502,  504— rejoins 
Blucher,  544  —  at  Craone,  601  —  at 
Laon,  613,  616,  618— at  battle  of  Paris, 
xiii.  161,  163. 

York,  state  of,  under  the  Saxons,  i.  62 — • 
its  population,  ii.  347  note — the  Lud- 
dite  disturbances  in,  ix.  617. 

York,  Canada,  captured  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, xiii.  410. 

Yorke,  Redhead,  iii.  384  note. 

Young,  Mr,  on  the  state  of  the  French 
poor,  i.  196. 

Y.-el,  mount,  battles  of,  ix.  109,  120,  279. 

Yurua  river,  x.  2^7,  209. 

Yutay  river,  x.  209. 


Zach,  general,  at  Marengo,  v.  378,  379, 
380 — made  prisoner,  381 — at  Aspern, 
ix.  52 — at  Wagram,  182. 

Zacomilsky,  general,  vii.  283  note. 

Zaire  of  Voltaire,  the,  i.  165. 

Zamore,  servant  of  du  Barri,  i.  229  note 
— betrays  her,  iii.  309. 

Zamoro,  occupied  by  Marmont.  x.  347 — 
blockaded  by  the  guerillas,  378. 

Zamose,  captured  by  the  French,  ix.  166 
— ceded  to  duchy  of  Warsaw,  266 — 
occupied  by  the  French,  xi.  237.  324 — 
blockaded  by  the  Allies!  326,  342  note 
— state  of  the  garrison,  xii.  30 — surren- 
ders, 302. 

Zante,  subdued  by  the  British,  ix.  339. 

Zara,  captured  by  the  Austrians,  xii. 
313. 

Zaragoxa,  Augustina.  ix.  355. 

Zastrolf,  general,  vi.  410,  xi.  .107. 

Zayas,  secret  interview  of,  with  Ferdi- 
nand, viii.  3vJ— at  Valencia,  x.  99 — at 
Albuera.  16u. 

Zayonseheck.  Lreneral.  defeated  at  Chelne, 
iii.  .vJ'2  in  ( 'aim,  v.  5"'7 — ix.  134 — cap- 
tures Warsaw,  167.  16S. 

Zealand,  submission  of.  to  the  French, 
iii.  171  --entrance  oi  Bernadotte  into, 
x.  516. 

Zealous,  the.  at  the  Nile.  iv.  600. 

Zeitx.  defeat  of  the  French  at.  xii.  1S2. 

Zellin,  the  Oder  passed  by  ihe  Russians 
at.  xi.  239. 

Zemaun  Shah.  vii.  'Is  I.  viii.  22. 

Zemindar  system  in  Ii.dia.  the,  vii.  600. 

Zemulo.  occupied  by  the  French,  iv.  53  — 
the  I'icdmoiitcse  defeated  at,  55. 


Zcrnetz,  defeat  of  the  Austrians  at,  v. 
36. 

Zeydenick,  defeat  of  the  Prussians  at,  vii. 
241. 

Zezere,  valley  of,  ix.  533. 

Zielenski,  general,  xiii.  6. 

Ziethen,  general,  at  Liitzen,  xi.  355 — at 
Bautzen,  3S6 — advances  toward  Dres- 
den, xii.  171 — at  Nollendorf,  179  — 
forces  under,  at  Leipsic,  641 — opera- 
tions there,  216.  241,  245  —  at  Vau- 
champs,  5oS  —  at  Laon,  616 — forces 
under.  IS]  5,  xiii.  636,  xiv.  306  —  re- 
ceives intelligence  of  Napoleon's  ad- 
vance, xiii.  633 — fails  to  communicate 
with  Wellington,  634 — his  retreat,  and 
losses  during  it,  6:j9 — at  Lignv,  641  — 
at  Waterloo,  xiv.  25,  36  —  successes 
near  Paris,  84. 

Zittau,  advance  of  Napoleon  to,  xii.  93. 

Znaym,  etlorts  of  Murat  to  reach,  vi.  594 
—  arrival  of  Kutnsntl'at,  595 — combat 
near,  596 — arrival  of  the  archduke  at, 
and  his  position,  ix.  21  0- -battle  of,  211 
--armistice  of,  212  <>&</. 

Zobten,    defeat    of   the    French   at,    xii. 

Z  ij.li.  general,  v.  26 — at  Magnano.  30 — 

at  the  Adda.  54—67. 
Zoppt'l,  Cieorge,  a  Tymlese.  ix.  120  note, 

290. 

Zuaxo.  bridge  of.  ix.  5"4.  x.  39.   !". 
Zubiri.  retreat  of  the  British  to,  xi.  521, 
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Zug,  lake  of,  iv.  435. 

Zurich,  grievances  in  canton  of,  iv.  446 — 
democratic  movement  in,  455 — revolt 
of,  461 — exactions  of  the  French  at, 
4(32,  4(59,  notes — attempt  of  Reding  on, 
466 — position  of  Massena  at,  and  first 
battle  of,  v.  42 — his  retreat  from  it,  43 
— second  battle  of,  124 — oppression  of 
Massena  in,  274 — revolts  against  the 


central  government,  vi.  166 — occupied 

by  the  French,  171— declares  against 

Napoleon,  xii.  438. 
Zurich,  lake  of,  iv.  435. 
Zurichberg,  combat  at,  v.  42. 
Zusmarshausen,  bestowal  of  recompences 

by  Napoleon  at,  vi.  541. 
Zuyder  Zee,  the,  iii.  457 — passed  by  the 

French  on  the  ice,  471. 


THE    END. 
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